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WOELD’S  STUDENT  CHEIS- 

TIAN  FEDERATION., 

CONFERENCE  MEETINGS. 

The  glorious  weather  of  Wednesday 
brought  the  five-hundred  delegates 
to  the  Student  Federation  Conference, 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall,  Kanda,  under 
the  best  of  auspices  for  the  opening 
sessdon.  President  Karl  Pries,  of 
Sweden,  the  Chairman  of  the  World’s 
Federation,  presided.  Upon  the  plat¬ 
form  were  Mr.  Mott,  M.A.  General 
Secretary  of  the  World’s  Federation, 
and  President  Yoichi  Honda,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federation.  It  was 
an  impressive  sight  to  see  the  lar^  as¬ 
sembly  of  young  men  and  women, 
gathered  together  from  the  Universi¬ 
ties  and  Collegesi  of  forty  nations.  In 
their  number  are  included  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  educators  and 
scientisis  in  the  world,  the  leaders  of 
the  Christian  students,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  in  all  lands  and  representatiyes 
of  all  the  student  and  city  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  of  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 

Dr.  Fries  opened  the  first  session, 
which  is  given  on  the  programme  as 
a  “quiet  session,”  with  a  reading  from 
Isaiali,  followed  by  a  short  prayer, 
A^icc-President  Honda  made  a  few  xe 
marks-  expressing  the  significance  of 
the  convention  and  the  purposes  to 
]\Gep  in  mind  during  the  session  to 
follow.  Special  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  spiritual  force-s  that  are  to  be 
released  as  the  result  of  this  comin 
together  of  Cliristian  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Vice-Presiden 
Honda’s  address  was  interpreted  h 
IMr.  C.  Y.  Hibbard  and  Dr.  Fries’  bj 
Prof.  Uzaki  of  tlie  Third  Koto  Gakkd 

The  Meeting  was  closed  by  a  numi 
ber  of  prayers  from  delegates,  each  iij 
his  own  language,  making  an  imi 


Morlds  convention  dominated  by  Ori¬ 
ental  delegates. 

THE  Registration  of  delegates. 

The  official  registi-ation  began  at 
nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  By 
the  end  of  Wednesday  morning’s  ses¬ 
sion  nearly  all  of  the  accredited  dele¬ 
gates  had  received  their  tickets  and 
en\ elopes  containing  a  hymn-book  in 
al]  languages,  a  handbook  of  valuable 
information  regarding  Tokyo,  the  Con¬ 
ference,  etc.,  a  map  of  the  City  of 
J  oKyo  and  an  official  badge,  a  neat 
cloisonne  pin  of  black  with  a  red  mal¬ 
tose  cross  in  the  middle.  In  the  re¬ 
gistration  room  are  to  be  found  not 
only  tile  information  bureau  but  also 
a  post-office  kindly  installed  by  the 
postal  officials,  an  agent  of  the  Wel¬ 
come  Society,  which  has  offered  its 
facilities  to  all  guests  from  outside  of 
Japan  at  half  rates,  and  books  on 
Japan  and  the  standard  publications 
of  the  various  student  movements, 
Everything  possible  has  been  done  for 
the  comfort  of  the  guests.  Guides  are 
furnished  to  any  foreigners  who  may 
^vant  them,  meals  are  served  at  noon 
and  evening  for  the  convenience  of  i 
f-uests  who  find  it  too  far  to  go  to  their 
■^’ai-ious  places  of  entertainment, 
special  rates  granted  by  the  railroads 
are  given  to  all  foreign  delegates  and 
evei-y  Japanese  Christian  or  non-Chris-  I 
tian  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  his  privilege 
to  show  the  many  visitors  the  charm¬ 
ing  hospitality  of  his  nation. 

VISCOUNT  HAYASHI^S  RECEPTION. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Eedera- 
tiou  Conference  will  be  the  numerous 
receptions  and  garden  parties  given 
in  honour  of  the  foreign  delegates  by 
the  citizens  of  Tokyo.  The  first 
event  of  this  kind  was  a  notable  re¬ 
ception  given  by  Viscount  and  Vis- 
countess  Hayashi  at 
denee  of  the  Mini, 


well  as  to  meet  their  giucious  hosts. 

There  were  twenty-five  different  na¬ 
tions  represented.  As  one  disting¬ 
uished  Japanese  gentlemen  expressed 
it,  it  was  a  notable  gathering  in  the 
history  of  Japan. 


pressive  effect.  The  dominant  noti  fairs  yesterday  af- 
in  these  prayers  and  in  the  minds  o 
all  present  w.as  the  reality  of  the  “tif 
that  binds  all  hearts  in  Christiai 
love.”  AVhen  the  meeting  closed  wit] 
a  h3unn  sung  in  French,  German 
English,  Chinese,  Korean,  Siamese 

and  oilier  languages  in  unison  there  was!  who  received  their  guests  with  char 
a  visible  wave  of  emotion  which  passed!  acteristic  liospitality.  An  elaborate 
over  the  assembly  as  they  realized  the  collation  was  served,  and  the  guests 
significance  of  the  first  world’s  conven-  found  it  a  much-prized  opportunity 
2ion_of_^^kind  to  assemble  as  the  to-gEt-acQuainted  with  encti  ntlioi-  g. 


I  and  6  o’clock 
delegates  of  the  cS 
whom,  witli  the  excepS 
ception  committee,  were  from  abroad, 
assembled  in  the  spacious  residence  of 
A^'iscount  and  Viscountess  Hayashi, 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  S  MEETING.  1 

Tlie  delegates  attended  the  fii‘>t 
general  meeting  of  the  conference  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Hall,  Kanda.  This  commodious  struc¬ 
ture  was  well  tilled  by  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  delegates  and  their  |' 
Iviends,  a  portion  of  the  hall  being  | 
reserved  for  the  foreign  members,  wbo  ( 
numbered  about  a  hundred  and  eighty,  i  ’ 
among  whom  were  several  ladies,  and  ^ 
are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  f 

The  hall  was  not  decorated  for  the  | 
('ccasion,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
very  effective  design  above  the  plat¬ 
form,  liaving  the  motto,  “Unum  in 
Christo”  The  p[Oceedings  were  open¬ 
ed  by  a  hymn  and  prayer,  which  was 
delivered  by  President  Honda,  tlie 
■Chairman,  in  both  Euglisli  and  Japa- 
Inese.  Formal  welcome  addresses  were 
then  delivered  by  Dr.  Sasamori  whose 
speech  .was  interpreted,  Mr.  Ebara, 
and  Dr.  Green,  representing  the  for¬ 
eign  missionaries  in  Japan. 

In  the.  course  of  his*  address  Dr. 
Sasamori,  who  represents  the  Japa¬ 
nese  students’  movement  in  Nagasaki, 
pointed  out  that  but  for  the  late  war 
the  Federation  would  have  had  its 
first  conference  in  Tokyo  some  three 
years  ago.  The  question  of  holding 
the  conference  had  then  to  be  post¬ 
poned  but  on  making  application 
after  the  war  the  central  committee 
iroadily  agreed  to  the  present  confer- 
tence  being  held  in  Tokyo. 

I  In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr. 
Ihlbara  said: — 

I  ^^A^e  Japanese  are  loyal  to  the  Em- 
Iperor  not  only  as  a  duty  but  from  a 
[true  sense  of  love.  We  may  seem  to 
[be  slow  to  take  up  new  things  but  this 
[means  carefulness  on  our  part  as  it 
is  our  desire  to  have  nothing  bad  in 
pur  Imperial  Family  and  in  future 
Japan.  This  morning  as  I  listened  . 
to  the  earnest  prayers  given  in  20  dif-  'i 
.','erent  languages,  in  perfect  peace  ol 
1)1  ind,  I  was  reminded  of  what  Heaven 
iiiust  be  like.  We  believe  that  this  stu¬ 
dent  movement  contributes  directly  to 
I  the  shength  of  the  Imperial  House. 
iTlierefore  we  welcome  you.”  / 

Dr.  Green,  who  addressed  the  ga- 
llhering  both  in  English  and  Japanese, 


the  Christian  movement  in  Japan  and 
tlie  approach  of  the  time  when  the  j 
Japanese  church  would  be  self-sus- 
taininw  met  supportingrj  a-thne  which 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries, 

.\n  effective  chorus  of  male  voices 
concluded  what  might  be  described  as 
the  first  part  of  the  meeting,  after 
which  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  Mr. 
Ozaki,  welcomed  the  delegates.  In 
part  Mr.  Ozaki  said: — 

"Words  of  greeting  are  largely  the 
same  and  as  I  am  noted  for  saying 
things  which  make  people  angry  it 
juay  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  pleas¬ 
ant  things  at  this  time.  It  is  tyne 
that  Japan  has  won  her  recognition 
as  a  nation  through  war.  But  it  is 
especially  gratifying  to  us  that  this 
F&cration  as  we  have  heard  to-night 
chose  Tokyo  as  its  meeting  place  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  war  began.  In  this 
’  lie  leaders  of  tlie  Student  Christian 
'ederation  have  been  more  far  sight- 
I  than  the  statesmen  of  the  world, 
'here  is  one  thing  that  I  am  ashamed 
If.  I  venture  to  call  myself  a  mem- 
-fttmily  nf  e^"^ismen 
ithough  an  insignificant  one,  -  tfflr 
■'  1  can  well  imagine  what  would 
.I'ollow  if  a  World’s 
1  Conference  were  held, 
meeting  would  end  in  a  regulai 
1  "mdemoniuui.  each  delegate  trying 
(0  over  reach  the  other  and  all  wraiigl- 
i„,r  for  their  own  selfish 
Here  are  you  assembled  m  perfect  fel¬ 
lowship  and  harmony,— you  who  re¬ 
present  over  twenty  different  nations 
'Land  the  only  scene  I  witness  «  ™at 
Ivon  are  all  striving  to  do  good  for 
others  in  the  veritable  smit  of  hro 
therhood  of  mankind.  This  is  one 
[point  whereby  you  can  well  shame  us 
'politicians  to  silence,  and  I  a>n  Jad 
lhat  you  have  come  to  Japan  to  teach 
Ihc  lesson  of  unselfish  effort  foi  hu¬ 
manity.” 

I)v.  Karl  Pries,  in  his  response  to 
greetings,  paid  a  tribute  to  Japan, 
saying:— 

"Having  heard  before  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Japan  largely  as  indicated  by 
her  success  in  war  we  have  been  able 
during  the  past  few  days  to  learn 
more  of  her  real  essentials  of  great¬ 
ness.  We  have  beheld  the  results  of 
lirogvcss  which  during  the  past  few 


Wc  liml  here  a  Christian  Church  | 
wliich  lias  made  itself  largely  felt  in  ‘ 
tlie  life  of  llic  mitiiiii.  .\nd  it  is  our 
ennvictinn  llitit  iiolhiug  ctui  help  more 
in  this  and  all  nations  than  to  liave 
the  students  and  educated  men  filled 
witli  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  come  to  testify  to  His 
iiowcr  as  wc  have  found_it_onrscIyesJ’ 

Finally  Mr.  John  E.  Mott,  General 

Secretary,  spoke  as  follows: — 

“I  have  read  from  a  recent  writer 
that  Japan  is  the  most  National  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  I  would  record 
my  further  conviction  that  she  is  the 
most  international  nation  in  the 
world.  What  country  has  sent  so 
many  men  all  over  the  world  with 
open  mindedness  to  search  for  the 
best  things  the  world  can  offer.  What 
,  country  has  been  so  receptive  of  great 
ideas  and  institutions  regardless  of 
tlieir  source.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  this  World’s  Conference  should 
convene  in  this  city. 

“I  would  like  to  give  you  niy  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  world  towards  Jesus 
Christ  based  upon  years  of  travel  and 
observation  among  students  on  every 
continent.  Jesus  Christ  is  finding  a 
larger  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  world  year  by  year.  A 
larger  proportion  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  students  are  professed  follow- 
ei*s  of  Christ  than  among  any  other 
class  of  society.  Students  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  being  more  attract¬ 
ed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teaching 
than  by  any  other  religion.  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  thinking  men  and  challenges 
them  to  investigate  the  Truth  that 
is  in  Him.  He  answers  their  doubts 
and  is  the  power  by  which,  they  are- 
enabled  to  be  victorious  over  tempta¬ 
tion.  . 

“.Jesus  Christ  presents  in  the  moral 
realm  that  which  appeals  to  the  heroic 
in  man  and  challenges  their  great  en¬ 
deavour  as  does  warfare  in  other 
realms.  He  leads  men  victorious 
over  battlefields  against  sin  and  en¬ 
lists  forces  in  service  and  self  sacri¬ 
fice.  All  the  better  movements  in 


the  improvement  of  society  may  be 
traced  to  Him.  Jesus  Christ  is 
binding  together  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  testimony  of 
eminent  statesmen  B  A  i)  ’  0  student 
’  ■  ’  ,  is  do-  -J 

Interest  A 


movement  whic  interest  i,  i 

ing  more  thar  ,  *  siaws-  j 

m^nship  v)ii  Curreut  Acci^ship  of 
progress  wiueu  ^  ,  who' 8*?^  i  movement 

years  have  '>“>?. lays  seige  to  collegffili—' universities 
..in^like  '■ffi'“l‘*'-,„A’svour  oast  the  strigetic  centres  lor  the  moral 
ami  temples  have  ™  I  conquest  of  mankind.” 

•>11,1  the  pKDosition  now  m  piogiess  i  .  t  i 

i,„s  u-iven  us  a  broad  glimpse  of  the  '  Several  greetings  were  received  by 
IM’esent  as  indicated  in  material  Conference  from  several  great 

Ihinas.  Bot  move  than  all  we  have  'Plj^  following  was  tele- 

to''th?”'h^^^  S  ,  graphed  to  Mv.  Honda  by  Marquis 
manifested  in  your  welcome.  ^  We  [  Ito  froiii  Seoul:— 

Please  convey  my  warmest  greet- 


ings  and  good  wishes  to^  tlie  delegates), 
especially  those  from  foreign  lands. 

I  welcome  them  as  fellow  workers  in 
the  same  noble  cause  of  and 

peace  between  nations,  which  it 
should  be  the  proud  aspiration  of 
every  statesman  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Assure  them 
of  the  lively  interest  I  take  in  their 
Conference  v.diich  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  Japan.  It  ushers  in 
a  new  era  in  tlie  history  of  inter¬ 
course  between  Jihe  East  and  the  West. 
Einally  please  convey  to  tiieln  my 
sincerest  hope  that  their  mission  will 
be  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
that  they  will  carry  away  pleasant 
memories  of  their  sojourn  amongst 
my  countrymen. 

Viscount  Hayaslii,  Minister  foi 
Foreign  Affairs,  ivrote  Hr.  Fries  as 
follows : — 

Tokyo,  April  3,  1907, 

I  Dr.  Karl  Fries, 

President  of  the  World’s  Student 
I  Christian  Federation  Conference. 
gxEj — The  Assembly^  over  which 
you  preside  meets  in  Conference  to 
I  day  in  the  city  of  To.kyo.  It  gives 
I  me  very  great  pleasure'  to  welcome 
I  you  and  your  coadjutors  in  this  dis- 
I  tant  part  of  the  world.  You  come 
1  as  Delegates  from  more  than  twenty 
five  different  countries  and  provinces 
1  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  dis- 
j  cuss  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
vital  and  far-reaclring  problems  re- 
I  lating  to  and  the  education  of  com- 
I  ing  generations. 

j  deliberations  with  interest  and  high 
I  expectations,  confidently  believing 
I  that  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  ethics 
and  enlightenment  will  make  for  the 
I  betterment  of  humanity  at  large. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  with  great  respect, 
Tadasu  Hayaski. 
GREETINGS  EltOJI  EULERS. 

The  following  greeting  was  received 
I  from  the  King  of  Norway: — 

Kristiana  March  30th,  1907. 
Pastor  Eckoff  DSTorwegian  repre- 
I  sentative  at  World’s  Student  Cliris; 

!  tian  Federation  Conference  in  Tokyo 
bring  my  l^est  greeting  to  the  Con- 
,  ference  whose  work  I  hope  may,  be 
I  a  success. 

Signed 

Haakon  Rex. 

I  The  following  from  President 
j  Roosevelt: — 

!  John  R.  Mott,  G-eneral  Secretary  of 
j  the  World’s  Student  Christiai^ 

I  Federation. 

I  Through  you  I  desire  to  express 
I  niy  lieartiest  greetfaigs  and  good 
I  wishes  to  the  World’s  Student  Chris- 
I  lian  Conference  to  be  held  in  ToIq'Q^ 
I  Janan’s  nosition  in.  the  civilized 


is  siich  tlmt  it  is  cimnently  fil¬ 
ling  (lint  tliis  wijrld’s  coherence 
should  be  in  one  of  lier 
a  conference  M’hich.  is  to  exalt  ng 
itlcul.-  and  <'liaracteiv  to  oxlialt  patno- 
tic  and  self-denying'  service  and  to 
preach  good  will  am-ong  the  nations 
of  all  luaiikind. 

l-'inally  the  Minis  ter  for  Educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Makiuo.  ad  dressed  the  fol- 


Tokyo,  Api  il  Srd,  1907. 
Dear  Dr.  Honda  : — 

Will  you  kindly  gra  for  me  your 
distinguished  coHeagrpfi  s  now  assem¬ 
bled  and  express  niw^  earnest  hope 


that  in  their  choice  of  Tokyo  as  the 
seat  of  conference  they  will  meet  with 
I  all  the  facilities  and  conveniences 
:  they  had  expected.  Please  also  con- 
,  VG^  my  sincere  wish  that  their  grand 
conception  to  improve  tlie  moral  well 
'  be(iig  of  the  youth  of  the  whole  world, 
i.ei.  the  moral  advancement  of  the 
futui'e  of  the  liuman  race  will  be 
I  crouTied  with  full  success. 

Hegretting  that  I  caimot  take  per- 
feoiial  part  in  your  functions  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Signed  N.  Making. 


YKSTERDAY  S  MEETING. 

The  conference  was  resumed  at 
8.^0  a.ni.  yesterday.  The  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  “Faith  of  Students 
aqd  building  of  their  character.” 
Mr.  Fries  delivered  a  speech  on  this 
subject,  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of 
having  an  earnest  spirit,  of  reading 
the  Bible,  and  of  taking  the  voice  of 
conscience  as  God’s  will. 

Mr,  Shamei  and  M.  Garfield  Wil¬ 
liams  also  delivered  speeches,  and  at 
noon  the  members  of  the  conference 
lunched  at  the  Higher  Commercial 
School. 


proposition  that  a  religion  command¬ 
ing  the  allegiance  of  a  civilised  com-  j 
munity  must  have  something  really  I 
good  in  it.  ^Vllen  three  centuries  ago  j 
Japan  opened  her  doors  to  Jesuit  pro- 
pangadists.  it  wa.s  in  ibis  spn-tf  that  j 
a  vast  number  of  our  forefathers  ap¬ 
proached  and  finally  embraced  Christ-  I 
tianity.  Tlie  reason  why  they  sub¬ 
sequently  closed  the  door  they  had 
thrown  open  is  because  they  had  rea¬ 
son  for  suspicion  that  Christianity  was 
but  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy  of  the  worst 
type,  namel}’’,  of  stealing  another  || 
peoples’  country  in  the  guise  of  doing 
them  spiritual  good.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  cxtiipation  of  this 
dangerously  treacherous  religion  as  it  | 
was  thought  to  Ije  then,  the  ignorant  I 
innocent  was  encouraged  in  the  idea  | 
rhat  Christianity  was  a  black  art,  the 
devil's  teaching  with  a  modicum  of 
sweel  commonplace  to  cover  its  de- 
inoiiiac-al  1jrutalitic&.  The  latter  was  . 
ihe  belief  tliat  ruled  our  masses  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries  and  in  which  | 
most  of  our  men  and  women,  who  are 
now  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  Avere  as 
children  brought  up.  The  retrospect 
will  look  strangely  illogical  as  one  sees 
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THE  WORLD’S  STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN  FEDERA¬ 
TION  CONFERENCE. 


“God  ig  ‘good.”  If  never  put  in 
some  many  words  before,  this  is  a 
proposition  which,  as  embodying  the 
essence  of  the  belief  of  non-religious 
people  has  always  appealed  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  mind.  The  mind  so  framed  has 
also  been  oi>eu  always  to  a  secondary 


gathered  in  Tolcyo  a  large  number  of 
lepresentative  Christians  from  the 
West  to  assist  in  a  movement  strictly 
Christian  in  origin  and  purpose.  Yet 
a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
the  illogicality  is  only  seeming,  and 
Avhen  the  intrinsic  turn  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  mind  is  remembered  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  tliat  many  years’  contact  with  j 
Christian  civilization  has  completely 
awakened  us  from  the  nightmare  of 
Tokugawa  days.  We  extend  our  hear¬ 
tiest  welcome  to  the  delegates  from 
America,  Europe  and  other  continents 
and  islands  to  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation  ^  Conference, 
which  formally  opens  its  session  tliis 
evening. 

It  is  gratifying  that  in  less  than 
half  a  century  this  country  has  become 
so  far  assimilated  with  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  modern  civilization,  that 
in  a  genuine  spirit  of  peace,  respect 
and  fraternity  we  can  now  receive  on 
these  shores  men  and  women  who  but 


four  decades  ago  would  have  spread 
consternation  among  us.  It  is  grati- j 
fying  also  that  tlie  170  delegates  from 
abroad  assemble  in  Tokyo  not  in  any 
I  sense  of  vindicative  demonsb’ation  or 
with  any  shadow  of  fear  and  misgiving 
I  to  weigh  on  their  heart  but  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security  and  pleas- 
i-ntuess  among  a]>prociating  friends. 

1  For  we  have  no  doubt  that,  due  al- 
loAvance  being  made  for  a  quota  of 
incorrigibles  to  be  found  in  every 
I  countiy  in  one  form  or  another,  tlic 
Avliole  intelligent  section  of  our  public 
is  quite  favourably  disposed  towards 
all  movements  aiiiung  at  the  moral 
I  tievatiou  of  our  young  people,  and  the 
Student  Federation  Conference  is 
,  assured  a  most  cordial  reception.  The 
I  days  arc  fast  passing  from  our  midst 
when  to  any  one  is  a  Christian  meant 
1  “ho”  or  “she”  is  a  queer  person  at  the 
best  and  “is  a  bireling  of  a  foreign 
missionary”  in  the  low'C.st  sense  at  the 
worst,  and  instead  the  phrase  is  be- 
I  ginning  to  stand  for  a  ivell  behaved 
young  man  or  woman,  even  though  the 
pay  may  yet  be  looked  at  askanse  at 
I  times.  In  short  the  nation  is  turning 
round  to  see  Christianity  in  the  light 
[  nf  the  proposition  we  have  started  with, 
and  the  Conference  meeting  at  such 
,a  juncture  with  its  genial  spirit  of 
I  iellow'sliip  and  its  delegates  coming 
great  distances  for  the  most  disin¬ 
terested  puiposes,  w'ill  not  but  streng- 
iben  the  bond  of  friendship  betiveen 
our  partakers  in  the  function  and  their 
guests  aud  througli  them  between  the 
countries  they  represent.  And  what 
can  be  more  delectable?  For  all  the 
national  jealousies  and  racial  pre¬ 
judices  that  exist  the  ivorld's  heart 
is  beating  for  the  brotherhood  of  man¬ 
kind. 

'J'he  causes  may  be  various  for  the 
change  Avrought  in  the  national  mind; 
but  Ave  think  it  only  fair  to  give  the 
chief  credit  to  the  missionaries  and 
other  Christian  w'orkers,  to  be  shared 
to  some  extent  by  the  indigenous  con¬ 
verts.  At  the  same  time  there  seems 
to  be  one  circumstance  that  shouh 
not  be  lost  sight  of  ia  this  connectionj 
We  mean  the  latter-day  tendency 


janion^'  Christians  iu  this  coiS'i^o 

I  bury  all  their  denominational  dif- 


iciences  and  strive  imitedly  and  har 
nioniously  for  the  practical  good  of 
die  coroniunity  among  whom  they 
work,  such  as  may  be  seen  m  the 
result  of  education  given,  in  the  house- 
iiold  economy  and  so  on.  In  the  same 
Cilegory  comes  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  foreign  workers  to  understand  the 
Japanese  characteristics  and  conciliate, 
persuade  and  convert.  Our  public  has 
„o  patience  with  Christians,  native  or 
foreio-n  who,  taking  advantage  of  our 
spirit  of  toleration  would  call  ns  con- 
teinpluous  nameg  and  claim  political 
privileges  as  in  the  case  of  China  the 
curse  of  China— instead  of  showing  in 
Loily  deed  that  “God  is  good.”  If 
such  manifestations  were  not  uncom 
moll  'I-S  or  30  years  ago,  Christians 
have  now  become  corrected  of  them, 
and  their  change  of  front  in  this  res¬ 
pect  has.  we  believe,  contributed  large 
■y  toward  their  present  day  popularity 
amongst  ns.  Again,  such  iucom 
jtarahlc  service  of  practical  hefenit  as 
iciulcred  by  the  Y.AI.C.A.  workers  our 
.ohlicrs  iluring  the  late  war  has  had 
„  most  ])Owerful  effect  in  demonstra 
ling  the  manifest  force  of  Christianity 
and  luriiiiig  the  national  mind  mor 
favourably  than  ever  toward  its  work- 
Froiii  these  considerations,  too, 
we  may  depend  that  such  a  movement 
as  the  Student  Federation  takes  in 
hand  will  he  sincerely  appreciated, 
'the  Japan  Times  is  not  an  organ  of 
Christianity;  nor  of  any  other  religion, 
liut  we  are  painfuly  aware  of  the 
general  decadence  of  the  religious  spirit 
iu  this  country  and  would  gladly  give 
our  support  to  auy  spiritual  movement 
Unit  aims  at  social  reform  and  pnrilica- 
■  tioii.  A’’o  movement  will  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  lasting  and  far-reaching 
[results  than  that  which  endeavours 
to  reach  and  propagate  a  new  mode  of 
thinking  and  furnish  new  objects  of 
nolile  activity  among  those  who  are 
destined  to  form  the  backbone  of  the 
coimtiT,  namely  the  student  class, 
lYc  welcome  the  Worlds’  Christian 
v-Tudent  Federation  Conference. 

I  We  understand  the  Federation  lias 
so  far  lield  si-v  international  cou- 


fercnces,  and  are  pleased  tiiat  the 
seveuHi  now  takes  place  iu  Tokyo. 
Among  tile  delegates  from  abroad  are 
scholars  of  world-wide  renown  in 
variomf  branches  of  Taiowlodge  and 
learniiig,  men  and  women  of  tried 
character  and  Kirnestness  We  know 
they  are  not  liere  on  pleasure  bent, 
hut  they  have  come  at  a  time  when 
.Japan  is  about  to  put  on  the  best 
holiday  attire  that  nature  gives,  and 
wc  liope  they  will  have  moments  of 
leisure  to  enjoy  tlie  hospitality  the 
season  will  lielp  to  ovtencl_^^then^ 


A\n  BCOA’O! 
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THE  FIA'AMCIAE 
COXDITIO?/ 

V.— .Japanese  flailw 
The  Japanese  OHioial  Gazette  ot  March  31. 
1006,  contains  what  is  known  as  the  railway 
nationalization  bill.  The  record  shows 
that  there  were  in  operation  at  that  time 
1.531K  miles  of  State  owned  railway  and 
3,247>^  miles  of  railway  of  private  owner¬ 
ship.  '  The  private  lines  represented  thirty- 
^even  different  companies,  large  and  small. 
The  Nippon  company  controlled  860  miles, 
while  the  Ryugasaka  line  was  only  a  little 
more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
The  Sanyo  line  had  406  miles,  and  the 
Kyushu  446  miles.  There  were  three  lines 
of  respectively  280,  207  and  158  miles.  There 
was  a  line  of  eighty-five  miles,  another  of 
seventy-three  miles  and  one  of  seventy 
miles.  The  remainder  were  all  less  than 
fifty  miles. 

A  report  recently  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ments  on  the  conditions  of  that  time;  “In 
view  of  the  necessity  for  a  definite  post 
bellum  programme  and  for  the  inorease  | 
of  national  wealth  and  development  of 
national  resources,  it  has  become  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  introduce  effective 
means  of  internal  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication;  and  yet  on  looking  at  oui*  rail¬ 
way  system  we  find  that  in  addition  to  the 
Government  lines  there  are  more  than 
thirty  private  railways  and  that  even  trunk 
lines  are  under  the  control,  some  of  the 
Government  and  others  of  various  private 
companies,  so  that  the  traffic  on  them  lacks 
order  and  uniformity.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  offer  no  facilities  for  direct  tra.ffio 
over  long  distances,  thereby  raising  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  causing  delay 
therein;  in  short,  they  hardly  appear  to  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  society. 
For  these  reasons  the  Government  decided 
upon  the  State  ownership  of  all  rail’ways 
which  are  used  for  general  traffic,  leaving 
out  those  of  merely  local  impoi-tancc.” 

Under  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  imperial 
Piet  seventeen  companies,  representing 
2,812  miles  of  line,  are  to  be  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  a  public  loan  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  face  value  of  the  bonds. 
The  amount  of  the  loan  is  calculated  at  not 
less  than  $210,000,000,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  obligation  thus  incurred  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  within  thirty-two  years  after  the 
purchase  is  made,  the  redemption  fund 
coming  from  the  net  profits  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  lines.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the 
lines,  after  the  redemption  of  the  loan 
bonds,  will  yield  to  the  State  an  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  a  little  more  than  $25,000,000.  Some 
of  these  lines  have  already  been  taken  over 
and  the  entire  list  is  to  be  taken  up  by  or 
before  1915.  The  plan  includes  the  pur- 
ohase,  made  last  year,  of  the  Seoul-Fusan 


line  in  Corea,  the  loan  to  be  issue«  mi  hu-  j 
count  of  this  line  is  $10,000  000.  ,  j 

Japan  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a  railway 
I  system  in  south  Manchuria,  taken  over  as^  i'. 

I  a  result  of  the  late  war.  The  capita!  of  this*  !> 

I  enterprise  is  $100,000,000  (£20.191.8031.  of  | 
which  sum  one-half  was  “contributed”  by  the 
Government  and  one-tenth  was  subscribed  1^ 

I  by  the  public.  These  lines  were  taken  over  ) 
by  the  civil  authorities  from  the  military  on  ^ 

April  1  of  this  year  and  are  now  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  and  management. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  seventeen 
lines  bought  or  to  be  bought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  bonding  of  which  “Is  calcu- 
'  lated  at  not  less  than  $210,000,000."  is  about  [ 
$121,000,000.  The  paid  up  capital  is  very  f 
close  to  $100,000,000.  The  capital  of  the  ( 
lines  already  owned  by  the  Government  is  » 
not  given  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  De-  j 
partment.  The  reported  cost  of  construe-  b 
tion  for  the  1.531  miles  of  line  owned  by  the  | 

.  Government  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
of  March  31.  1906.  is  $79,959,223,  or  about  ^ 
$52,000  a  mile.  The  reported  cost  of  coot  'j 
struction  of  the  lines  acquitted  and  to  be  ! 
acquired  is  $113,300,000,  or  about  $40,000  a  'i 
I  mile.  A  little  combination  of  some  of  these  | 

1  figures,  even  without  the  capitalization  , 
figures  of  the  older  lines,  indicates  that  the 
system  when  completed  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  capitalized  for  a  little  more  j 
than  the  reported  cost  of  construction  and  i 
I  even  for  a  little  more  than  the  old  figures. 

Japan’s  railways  are  thus  shown  as  in  a 
transition  stage,  and  figures  quoted  for 
equipment  and  operation  must  be  those  of 
the  latest  year  reported.  190G-06.  The 
total  number  of  locomotives  on  all  lines  is 
1,717;  passenger  cars,  5,340;  “freight  wag¬ 
ons,"  27,183.  'The  total  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  carried  was  113,675,403;  total  passenger  j 
receipts,  $17,000,000.  The  total  freight  car¬ 
ried  wa.s  21,530,064  tons,  and  total  freight  j 
receipts  $12,600,000.  The  passenger  mileage  \ 
was  two  and  a  half  billions  and  freight 
mileage  1,352.000.000.  The  average  pas-  , 
senger  receipts  a  mile  were  .88  cent  and  | 
average  freight  receipts  .93  cent  a  mile  a  j 
ton.  The  receipts  a  ton  and  a  mile  were  [ 
higher  on  the  State  lines  than  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  lines.  The  gross  earnings  for  all  lines  : 
arfi  reported  as  $34,516,582,  the  expenses  | 
$16,077,587  and  net  earnings  $18,498,095.  j 
The  average  receipts  a  mile  were,  for  State  | 
railways,  $8,182;  average  expenses,  $3,785;  S 
I  average  earnings.  $4,397;  and  for  private 
lines,  receipts,  $8,915;  expenses,  $3,233,  and 
earnings,  $3,682. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in 
Japan's  railway  statistics  appears  in  the 
fact  that  passengers  are  carried  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  cent  a  mile,  while  our  railways 
make  considerable  fuss  over  an  attempt  to 
drive  American  prices  down  to  two  cents 
a  mile.  All  protest  in  this  country  would 
undoubtedly  disappear  at  once  if  our  1,500,- 
000  railway  people  would  throw  off  90 
per  cent,  of  their  wages  or  salary  and  so 
bring  their  earnings  down  to  the  level  of 
those  of  their  Japanese  contemporaries. 

If  American  wages  were  on  a  level  with 
Japanese  our  railways  could  make  money 
carrying  US  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for 
$5  and  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
for  $15.  Tliere  are,  however,  certain  com- , 
pensations  in  our  present  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Japan  knows  I 
I  her  own  business  better  than  any  one  else! 

I  does.  They  have  a  way  over  there  of  j 
doing  national  bvisiness  with  a  good  deal  I 

Iof  foresight,  penetration  and  thoroughness.! 
Yet  from  the  figures  submitted  it  appears  | 
that  Governmental  lines  have  cost  more| 
for  construction  than  private  lines,  that  it  I 
costs  more  to  operate  the  State  lines  and  f 
that  both  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  |l 
higher  on  the  average  on  State  lioes  than  ^ 
ton  private  lines.  Unless  this  is  susceptible  * 
m  lot  explanation  or  unless  a  change  is  pro- 
Imposed  in  operating  policy  it  is  not  quite  'J 
gleasy  to  see  just  where  an  economy  is  to  be  “ 


[  particularly  aucceaeful.  Some  of  the  lines 
,  show  actual  loss.  Tbe  net  earnings  o 
[  entire  group  were  about  $1,275,000 
■  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  better  show- 
[  ing  will  be  made  in  the  next  few 


flleffected  by^tionalization  thaTw^^^^ 
■  ^material  benefit  to  commercial  Japan. 

■  When  the  present  deal  is  completed  the 
Japanese  Government  will  own  and  operate 
all  railway  lines  of  importance  throughout 
the  islands.  If  new  lines  are  needed  the 
Government  will  build  them.  The  entire 
ievstem  will  be  unified  and  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  improvement  in  the  convenience 
Und  promptness  of  shipping.  Whether 
there  will  be  both  cheaper  rates  and  fair 
'dividends  remains  to  be  seen. 

\  Japan  has  not  as  yet  gone  very  far  m  the 
‘matter  of  trolley  lines,  'fhe  first  electric 
line  was  laid  in  Kioto  in  1895  at  the  time  of 
j  the  national  industrial  exhibition  held  in 
\  that  city  There  were  in  1906  nineteen  lines 
in  the  islands,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  about 
$20,000,000  ($23,000,000  authoriited).  261  nules 
I  of  track  in  operation  and  112  miles  under 
I  consiniotion.  A  few  of  the  lines  have  paid 
'  very  well,  but  most  of  ibem  have  not  been 


m 

paid  to  duly  registered  Japanese  vessels 
of  at  least  1.000  tons.  The  amount  of  the 
subsidy  is  proportionate  to  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  and  the  distance  run.  K  recent 
report  made  by  Consul-General  Miller  of 
Yokohama  states  that  "the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  promoting  shipping  and  aiding 
lines  of  the  merchant  marine  was  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1907,  and  for 
previous  years.  $3,526,569.  and  for  ship¬ 
building  $399,250.  This  has  been  increased 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  by  $784,136  per  annum  in  sub¬ 
sidies  for  various  lines.  More  than  half 
this  increase  goes  to  sustain  old  and  estab¬ 
lish  new  lines  to  China.” 

Japan’s  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan 
Mail  Steamship  Company)  and  her  Toyo 
Risen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany)  run  steamships  which  compare  favor¬ 
ably  in  size,  speed  and  service  with  the 
Oriental  lines  from  Europe  and  the  United 
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rilfAXCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CON- 

OF_£.4P^V. 

I  >*17  — CftTMmnniofltions  and  ShlpplnS* 

Japan  adopted  the  European  postal 
system  in  1871.  and  in  1877  joined  the  Inter¬ 
national  Postal  Union.  Uniform  postal 
rates  were  adopted  in  1882.  The  report 
for  1905-06  shows  6.970  post  offioes  and  ab^t 
1.265,000,000  letters  and  parcels  handled. 
There  are  60,000  miles  of  postal  route. 

A  telegraph  service  was  installed  in  1869, 
but  for  a  number  of  years-  the  system  was 
crude  and  unsatisfactory.  In  1906-06  there 
were  7.900  miles  of  line,  over  which  34.360.000 
messages  were  distributed  through  2,600 
offloes.  The  lines  are  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  receipts  for  the  service  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  are  included  in  the 
I  postal  receipts  and  expenditures.  During 
the  same  year  (1906-06)  there  were  in  opera- 
.  tion  340  public  telephone  stations  with 
I  service,  and  143  with  automatic  instrimente. 

I  The  business  is  reported  approximately 
as  155.000.000  messages.  There  were  3,416 

I  miles  of  line  and  47.500  miles  of  wire. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be 
1  said  that  in  this  country  of  much  less  than 
twice  Japan’s  population  the  Western  Union 
,  Company  alone  has  203,000  miles  of  telegraph 
line  in  comparison  with  Japan’s  7.900  miles, 
and  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  alone  has  6,000.000  miles  of  tele¬ 
phone  wire,  compared  with  Japan’s  47.500 
miles.  The  latter  company  alone  handles 
as  many  messages  every  twelve  days  as  the 
Japanese  line  handles  in  a  year. 

Japan’s  shipping  register  for  1906  shows 
1,492  steamers  and  4.044  sailing  vessels  of 
more  than  twenty,  tons.  The  steamer  list 
shows  684  between  20  and  100  tons,  and  the 
sailing  list  2,789  of  similar  tonMge.  There 
are  353  steamers  and  1,253  sailing  vessels 
between  100  and  500  tons.  There  are  only 
two  sailing  vessels  above  500  tons.  On 
the  steamer  list  there  are  134  from  600  to 
l.OOO  tons.  131  from  l.OOO  to  2.000  tons.  163 
from  2,000  to  8.000  tons,  and  twenty-seven 
of  more  than  5,000  tons.  The  gross  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  entire  steamer  fleet  is  reported 
as  1,033.742.  None  of  the  steamers  of  less 
than  1.000  tons  is  reported  as  having  a 
greater  speed  than  13  to  13  knots,  and  a 
large  percentage  in  that  class  is  rated  at 
8  to  10  knots.  With  increased  size  there 
comes,  of  course,  an  increase  in  speed,  but 
there  are  only  sixteen  steamers  on  the  list 
rated  at  15  toots  or  better.  _  — 

Under  the  laws  of  1898  Japan  pays  boun¬ 
ties  on  the  construotion  of  iron  or  steel  ves¬ 
sels  of  not  less  than  700  gross  tone,  and 
under  laws  of  the  same  year  subsidiee  are 


States.  A  regular  service  is  maintained 

covering  all  the  principal  points  between 
the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  west 
coast  of  Europe.  The  traveller  may  sail 
from  a  Pacific  coast  port,  travel  many 
thousands  of  miles,  visit  many  different 
countries,  land  finally  in  England,  and 
make  the  entire  trip  on  Japanese  steamers 
of  large  size  and  most  comfortable  equip¬ 
ment;  but  while  this  is  an  important  part  of 
Japan’s  maritime  policy  it  is  not  the  largest 
feature  of  that  policy.  That  is  the  smaller 
routes  which  will  feed  the  larger  lines  and 
make  Japan  the  great  central  depot  of  the 
1  trade  of  the  Far  East.  Her  branch  lines 
I  will  cover  the  Asiatic  coast,  follow  up  the 
I  great  rivers  of  China,  and  get  business  and 
I  make  business  throughout  a  vast  and 
heavily  populated  area.  The  recent  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha 
(Japan-CSiina  Steamship  Company),  capi¬ 
tal  $6,000,000  gold,  is  one  of  the  steps  in  that 
.direction.  Ita  nucleus  is  a  combination 
of  four  already  important  lines,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  is  now  under  way. 
Four  new  steamers  of  2,000  tons  will  be 
added  to  the  present  fleet,  and  a  subsidy 
of  $400,000  a  year  will  be  granted  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

No  secret  is  made  of  Japan’s  maritime 
policy.  She  intends  to  dominate  the  ocean 
transportation  of  the  waters  of  the  Far 
East  and  to  have  as  large  a  place  as  possible 
in  the  commerce  between  that  region  and 
the  markets  of  the  Western  world. 


A  Splendid  Experiment  in  Nation 
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We  have  been  reviewing  lor  da^’B  the 
official  figures  showing  the  financial  and 
economic  condition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  nations  now  existing. 

The  spirit  of  Japan  is  the  spirit  of  its 
leaders.  The  policv  of  Japan  is  the 
policy  of  its  rulers.*  A  few  years  ago 
Marquis  ITO.  one  of  the  nation's  great¬ 
est  men.  said:  "In  the  thirty-four  years 
during  which  T  have  held  office  1  have 
always  tried  to  help  and  sometimes  even 
to  force  on  antagonistic  spirits  measures 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  modern 
Japan.”  The  country  is  an  oligarchy 
held  practically  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  minded,  far  seeing,  progressive 
and  aggressive  men.  Japan  is  to  be 
■what  the  Emperor  and  the  little  group 
around  him  want  it  to  be.  They  have 
decided  that  it  shall  .be  a  nation  with  a 
large  place  in  the  world  and  are  busily 
laying  the  foundations  for  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  as  yet  an  experiment, 
hopeful,  promising,  but  nevertheless  an 
experiment. 

The  notable  weakness  of  the  country 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  self-sus¬ 
taining.  For  this  reason  Japan  as  a 


lo^imercial  nation  must  be  built  oh 

I  foundation  -^hich  is  in  a  way  artificial 
From  its  natural  resources  the  country 
can  neither  feed  nor  clothe  its  peov^lo. 

It  can  produce  tea  for  them  to  drink,  but 
it  cannot  produce  enough  rice  for  them 
to  eat.  It  can  garb  them  in  silk  which 
they  cannot  afford  and  which  is  in  no 
way  suitable  for  ^hem.  but  it  cannot 
clothe  them  in  cotton  or  in  wool.  It  can 
furnish  coal  for  fuel  in  locomotives, 
etbamships  and  st-ationary  engines,  but 
it  has  not  the  iron  for  ships,  engines  or 
rails.  It  must  import  food  to  feed  its 
Veople,  cotton  and  wool  to  clothe  them,  a 
and  metals  for  the  making  of  their  1 
implements,  machines  and  weapons.  In  ^ 
order  to  selUo  a^hers  it  must  buy  from  j 
others  a  v^  ’frge 'iSJfHjentag©  of  the  j 
materials  handled  in  its  industrial  and  | 
commercial  processes.  | 

These  are  not  insuperable  obstacles,  j 
but  they  are  obstacles.  Japan  is  some-  ; 
times  compared  to  England,  but  the  ! 
comparison  does  not  hold.  England  s  . 
natural  resources  have  been  and  still  are 
more  varied  and  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  Japan.  Belgium  is  perhaps  a  f 
more  fitting  subject  for  comparison,  but . 

I  the  Belgium  of  to-day  is  the  result  of 
1  systematic  development  through  gener-  1 
ation  after  generation,  and  i?,  moreover, 
located  in  the  very  heart  of  an  enormous 
•and  developed  market.  Japan  may  be-  , 
come  an  economic  England  or  Belgium,  ' 
but  to  achieve  that  goal  she  must  over-  ' 
rome  natural  conditions  and  establish 
fcj'steras  through  a  conflict  greater  than 
that  experienced  by  either  of  her  alleged 
prototypes. 

She  has  two  marked  advantages,  one 
of  which,  cheap  labor,  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  temporary  condition.  The  other, 
naturally  permanent,  is  her  proximity 
to  and  certain  advantages  in  a  market 
in  the  development  of  which  she  will 
xinquestionably  be  a  dominant  factor  for 
many  years  and  in  the  growth  of  which 
Bhe  will  profit.  Y^t  this  natural  advan¬ 
tage  holds  only  so  far  as  it  affects  com- 
l?etition  with  the  Western  world.  The 
day  will  come'when  China  will  make  for 
I  herself  all  that  Japan  could  make  for  her. 
['  It  will  be  years  and  it  may  be  generations 
I  before  that  day  comes,  yet  neither  its 
early  arrival  nor  its  rapid  expansion  is 
t;  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Care- 
ijful  students  already  note  the  signs  of  a 
*  Ohilivag  nrwakemngr— With  (Uiina  fully 
alive  to  her  own  possibilities  and  utilizing 
her  own  vast  resources,  Japan’s  position 
•would  become  extremely  serious.  Japan 
does  not  enter  the  field  bringing  some 
new  form  or  kind  of  merchandise  needed 
or  wanted  in  the  world’s  markets.  She 
comes  simply  as  a  competitor  in  a  trade 
contest  which  is  open  to  all  and  in 
which  the  leader  of  to-day  may  be  out¬ 
stripped  to-morrow.  For  these  reasons 
the  new  Japan  must  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment. 

In  what  is  here  said  there  is  no  purpose 
whatever  to,  decry  the  aspirations  of  the 
[Japanese  or  to  predict  their  failure.  On 
Uhe  contrary,  Japan's  advent  has  been 
|V/elcomed  by  the  world  at  large  and  her 
success  is  generally  regarded  as  assured. 
In  the  comment  here  made  there  is  no 
more  than  a  rehearsal  of  a  few'  cold  facts 
which  are  far  more  keenly  realized  by 
the  Japanese  themselves  than  they  are 
by  that  general  public  which  sees  Japan 
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growth  and  '<«'-'-'loP'"«"'.  _rticS 

few  voars.  In  the  series 
wWch  we  have  recently  published  rve 
I  have  shown  this  growth  and  develop- 
I  cent  through  the  medium  nt  statistics. 

Ser  resources  and  their  limitations  have 
I  been  either  shown  or  indicated.  Hei 
I  national  policy  has  been  shown  by  w  hat 
I  she  has  done  during  the  last  twenty 
I  Lrs  and  by  what  she  is  doing  to-day. 
]  '[hat  policy  now  seems  definitely  fixed. 
I  The  all  important  question  concerns  the 
1  extent  and  duration  ot  its  success. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ou^ 
,eme  of  tllis  experiment  in  nation  build' 


Seoul  sovereign  and  his  Ministers  have 
retained  complete  authority  over  the 
internal  administration  of  their  country 
except  that  the  management  of  the  post, 
telegraph  and  telephone  services  was 


\  ing  depends,  perhaps  absolutely,  upon  a 
I  prolonged  era  of  peace.  The  only  nations 
I  with  which  Japan  is  in  any  way  whatever 
I  likely  to  come  into  conflict  during  the 
immediate  future  are  rich  and  powerful. 
In  a  contest  with  any  of  thorn,  even  with 
the  United  States,  she  might  and  prob- 
I  ably  would  win  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
struggle.  The  advantage  would  be  only 
temporary,  and  her  resources  would 
I  soon  be  exhausted.  War  would  be  her 
d  ruin.  Her  system  of  government,  pa- 
!  temal  and  centralized,  combined  with 
the  devoted  loyalty  of  her  people  to  the 
will  of  her  rulers,  smooths  the  pathway  of 
I  her  experiment  in  national  development 
along  economic  lines,  nnd  the  experi¬ 
ment  gives  great  promise  of  successful 
outcome.  She  is  not  in  the  class  of  pro¬ 
ducing  nations,  but  there  is  abundant 
room  in  her  neighborhood  for  a  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trading  nation. 

If  Japan  sticks  faithfully  to  business 
she  may  safely  count  on  an  important 
future.  If  she  tangles  herself  unduly  in 
games  of  either  domestic  or  international 
politics  or  becomes  involved  in  war,  her 
experiment  will  be  a  failure  and  her 
I  future  dark  and  uncertain.  There  is  also 
an  element  of  danger  in  an  issue  which 
is  too  wide  for  consideration  here.  That 
lies  in  a  possible  expansion  of  democracy 
I  in  Japan  and  in  a  resultant  interference 
with  the  policies  of  the  present  central- 
I  ized  government.  The  new  America  was 
1  built  on  new  ground.  The  new  Japan 
I  must  be  built  on  and  with  the  materials 
lof  an  old  Japan. 


delegated  to  Japan  in  April,  1905.  while  ^  j 
as  early  as  August,  1904,  the  Seoul  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  agreed  that  it  would  not 
deal  with  any  matters  concerning  finance 
until  it  had  consulted  a  Japanese  sub- 


. . .  . .  a  Japanese  sub-  ported  by  a  little  squadron,  knocked  at  tho  Ij 

ject  recommended  as  financial  adviser  doors  of  Nippon  with  a  somewhat  peremp-  | 
by  the  Mikado's  Ministers. 


Y  u,  - - - 

The  stipulation  last  mentioned  is  abro¬ 
gated  as  superfluous  by  the  new  conven¬ 
tion.  which  provides  that  Corea  shall 
enact  no  law  or  ordinance  of  any  kind 
or  carry  out  any  administrative  measure 
unless  it  has  the  previous  approval  of  the 
Japanese  Resident-General;  that  no  ap¬ 
pointment  or  dismissal  of  Corean  officials 
of  high  grade  shall  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Resident-General;  that 
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Not  a  Shred  of  Corean  Independence 
Left. 

That  autonomy  is  virtually  surren 
dered  by  the  new  convention  with  Japan 
which  tile  Seoul  Government  with  much 
reluctance  accepted  on  July  25  will  be 
evident  if  we  compare  the  main  features 
of  it  with  the  preceding  state  of  things 
which  resulted  from  a  series  of  agree¬ 
ments  culminating  in  that  signed  on 
November  17.  1905. 

Cert,ain  articles  of  the  agreement  of 
November.  1905,  needed  no  modification 
and  remain  intact,  those,  namely,  which 
I  conceded  to  Japan  absolute  control  and 
I  direction  of  Corea’s  external  relations 
'and  affairs  and  provided  that  Japan’s 
'  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
I  should  have  charge  of  Corea’s  subjects 
and  interests  in  foreign  countries.  By 
1  another  article  which  reqxiired  no  change 
Corea  engaged  not  to  perform  any  act 
I  or  conclude  any  engagement  having  an 
I  international  character  except  through 
I  the  medium  of  the  Government  of  Japan. 


Corea  shall  not  employ  any  foreigners 
without  the  Resident-General  s  consent, 
but  that  it  shall  appoint  to  official  posi¬ 
tions  all  such  Japanese  as  shall  be  recony 
mended  by  the  Resident-General.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  hereafter  the  judicial 
and  administrative  systems  of  Corea, 
which  hitherto  have  been'to  a  con'^iJcr- 
able  extent  confused,  shall  bo  careinlly 
distinguished.  This  innovation  implies 
not  so  much  a  reorganization  i  •  an 
organization  de  novo  of  courts  of  justice 
and  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  which  at  present  Corea  lacks. 
The  stipulation  that  Corea  shall  appoint 
to  official  positions  such  Japanese  as  are 
recommended  by  the  Resident-General 
is  intended  to  apply  to  the  military  as 
well  as  the  civil  service,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Corean  army  will  hereafter  bo 
commanded  and  reoi'ganized  by  a  Jap¬ 
anese  General. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  convention 
will  be  that  as  regards  not  only  external 
but  internal  affairs  Corea  will  henceforth 
be  incorporated  with  Japan  and  gov- 

•  erned  from  Tokio.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  deportation  of  the  ex-Emporor  of 
Corea  to  Japan,  or  even  about  his  re- 
moval  to  some  point  in  Corea  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  capital.  So  far  as  the 
new  Emperor  is  concerned,  Japan  osten¬ 
sibly  adheres  to  the  promise  embodied 
in  the  fifth  article  of  the  agreement  of 
November.  1905,  that  it  would  "main¬ 
tain  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  im¬ 
perial  house  of  Corea. "  To  what  extent, 
however,  the  retention  of  dignity  is 
compatible  with  a  complete  loss  of 
authority  is  open  to  question.  The 
truth  is  that  hereafter  the  Corean  sov¬ 
ereign,  as  happened  in  th«  oas«  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  after  France  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  Tunisia,  will  be  suffered  nominally 
to  reign,  but  he  will  absolutely  cease  to 
govern.  He  is  to  be  a  roi  faineant,  and 
Marquis  iTO,  tho  Japanese  Resident- 
General  .  will  be  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace 
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MlI.—FitrolBn 

The  history  of  Japan’s  commercial  rela-  ■ 

tior.s  with  tV.e  Western  world  goes  back  U 

tho  middle  of  the  Bixteeuth  century  and  the  f 
arrival  on  hor  shores  of  tho  Portuguoso 
navigators.  For  ilie  next  300  years,  how¬ 
ever.  Japan’s  foreign  commerce  was  an 
insignificani  and  elemental?  Institution. 

In  1854  Commodore  Perry,  U.  S.  N..  sup  , 
ported  by  a  little  squadron,  knocked  at  tho  m  t 
doors  of  Nippon  with  a  somewhat  peremp- 
tory  suggestion  that  at  least  some  of  those  lM- 
>f|.4  doors  be  opened  to  traffic  with  the  outside  - 
■  world  The  country  is  now  quite  reoon-  i 
oiled  to  the  results  of  the  Commodore’s 
little  visit. 

The  trade  of  Japan  was  at  first  of  slow 
development.  In  1872  the  total  export  and 
import  commerce  was  valued  at  a  little 
more  than  S20.000.000.  with  imports  Sl.600.000 
ahead  of  exports.  Ten  years  later  it  reached 
$33. 500,000.  with  exports  $4,000,000  in  excess 
of  imports.  The  period  of  modern  devel-  , 
opment  and  expansion  begins  about  1885. 

The  commerce  of  that  year  was  valued  at  a  : 
little  more  than  $33,000,000.  In  1804  it  pass^  i 
the  $100,000,000  mark.  Foui-  years  later,  m  ! 

1808,  it  passed  the  $200,000,000  mark;  in  1908  ; 
the  $300,000,000  mark,  and  in  1905  it  exceeded  - 
$400,000,000.  The  total  for  1906  was  $431,260.- 
000.  From  1890  to  1905  inclusive  imports 
exceeded  exports  by  a  total  for  the  entire 
period  of  nearly  $300,000,000.  In  1906  ex¬ 
ports  exceeded  imports  by  about  $2,500,000. 

Her  immediate  neighbors,  the  Asiatics, 
are  Japan’s  best  customers.  To  them  she 
sold  last  year  nearly  $100,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise.  The  United  States  was  sec¬ 
ond  best,  with  purchases  amounting  to 
863,000,000,  using  Japan's  export  figures, 
France,  with  $20,000,000.  is  third  on  the  list, 
with  Great  Britain.  Italy  and  Gennany  to 
that  order  coming  after.  From  the  .^iatlo 
coast,  with  a  trade  which  extends  around 
to  India,  Japan  obtains  40  per  cent,  of  her 
import  requirements  England,  taking  only 
6  per  cent,  of  her  exports,  supplies  25  per 
cent,  of  her  imports.  The  United  States, 
taking  30  per  cent,  of  her  exports,  supplies 
only  a  scant  17' per  cent,  of  her  imports.^ 
Germany.  buying$4, 200.000.  sells $21,000,000.  ; 

Raw  silk  ia  the  leading  item  of  Japanese! 
export  and  represents  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  her  total  foreign  sale^ 

Bilk  tissues  bring  h©r  nearly  $20,0(50,000,  with 
nearly  $3,000,000  of  it  for  handkerchiefs 
alone.  Her  teas  bring  her  about  $5,000,000; 
her  coal  about  $8,000,000.  her  matches  aoout 
$5,500,000,  her  porcelain  and  earthenware 
about  $4,000,000,  her  fans  $600,000  and  her  1 . . 
beer  $800,000,  Exports  of  manufactures^. 
are  reported  as  $89,000,000  out  of  the  total pv.  •' 
of  $212,000,000  to  1908.  This  is  exclusive 
raw  silk  and  tea.  "We  are  unable  to 
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raw  siia  " —  'I 

how  much  of  this  is  merchandise  bought! 
from  abroad  to  a  finished  or  partly  finished  I 
state.  We  can  only  infer  that  a  portion  of  j 
it  belongs  in  that  class.  ,  u  P 

Raw  cotton  is  the  leading  item  on  the  [ 
Import  list,  and  its  value  of  $40,000,000  rep-  f 
resents  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  pur-  i 
ohases.  One-half  of  this  she  buys  from  I 
British  India.  While  a  small  percentage 
Is  obtained  from  other  sources,  the  remain-  I 
Ing  half  may  be  said  to  come  from  the  1 
United  States  and  from  China,  in  fairly  | 
equal  parte.  The  raw  cotton  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  therefore  about  one-quarter  of  her 
total  purchases  of  the  staple.  Producing,  I 
as  she  now  does,  the  major  part  of  her 
requirement  of  manufactured  cotton  goods. 
Japan’s  imports  of  cotton  oloth  are- com¬ 
paratively  small.  They  appear  as  a  litfie 
more  than  $0,000,000  last  year,  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  supply  ooming  from  I 
England.  She  bought  $18,000,000  ^orth  of 
rice  last  year,  one-half  of  it  from  British  f 
India,  and  half  of  the  remainder  from 
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■  worth  of  wheat  flour,  nearly  all  of  it 
thia  country  Wo  fumloh  about 
quarters  of  her  16.000.000  i 

liwut  one-third  of  her  M.000.000  worth  of 
machinery  and  englnea.  a  fair  peroenta^ 
of  her  purchaees  of  iron  and  steel  in  van- 
o'ls  forms,  and  are  at  least  “among  those 
present'  in  the  supply  of  her  needs  in  a 
long  list  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  use. 
consumption  and  ornament.  She  buys 
$10,000,000  worth  of  sugar  from  Java  ^d 
$20tJ  000  worth  from  the  Philippines.  The 
source  of  her  purchase  of  $800,000  worth  of 
leaf  tobacco  does  not  appear  m  the  tables. 

It  Ifl  a  safe  statement  that  Japan’s  com¬ 
merce  is  now  only  in  its  early  stages,  a 
formative  period.  It  is  a  sate  pr^ict.on 
that,  peace  prevailing.  Japan  will  take 
front  rank  a^s  a  producer  and  distributor 
of  manufactured  products  in  the  markets 
of  the  Orient.  Toward  this  end  her  own 
contribution  will  be  practically  limited  to 
coal,  water  power,  cheap  labor  and  Intelli¬ 
gent  business  energy.  All  these  she  has 
In  abundance.  She  cannot,  or  at  any  rate 
does  not.  produce  a  suffloient  food  supply 
for  her  own  people.  She  buys  wheat 
and  rice  and  beans,  condensed  milk  and 
eggs  and  salted  fish.  She  imports  her 
sugar.  She  also  buys  leather  for  her  shoe¬ 
makers  and  woollen  cloth  for  her  tailors. 

Japan's  population  can  maintain  itself 
from  the  natural  resources  of  the  island, 
but  the  lot  of  a  people  forced  to  live  under 
such  conditions  would  be  quite  pitiful.  The 
hope  of  the  coimtry  lies  in  commerce,  in 
the  purchase  of  cotton  and  iron  and  cop¬ 
per.  their  conversion  into  finished  products 
and  their  transportation  to  and  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  East.  Tliis  fact  is  clearly 

(recognized  by  Japan’s  astute  leaders,  and 
It  is  toward  that  end  that  her  energies  and 
activities  are  being  and  will  be  directed. 


ii  acresT  From  the  official  tables  it  appearal 
that  only  about  one-sixth  of  this  area  was! 
under  cultivation  last  year.  It  also  ap-l 
pears  that  while  there  been  an  increase! 
in  population,  estimated  at  14  per  cent..! 
and  probably  a  still  greater  increase  ini 
demand  for  foodstuffs,  owing  to  higher  I 
wages  and  greater  industrial  activity.  I 
there  has  l)een  during  the  last  ten  yj^ars  I 
an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent.  In  the  total  I 
of  land  under  cultivation.  There  has  been  | 
some  Increase  in  production  per  acre,  but 
^  the  1806  ratio  of  total  agricultural  produc- 
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The  visitor  to  Japan  is  more  than  likely 
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to  acquire  an  impression  that  one-half  of 
Japan’s  male  population  earns  a  living  by 
pulling  jtnrikishas  while  the  other  half 
supports  itself  by  catching  fish,  but  the 
impression  is  false.  More  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  agricultural. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Japan  s 
farms  have  a  very  gardenlike  appearance, 
the  agricultural  system  of  the  country  is 
crude  and  inefficient.  In  a  recently  issued 
official  publication  the  statement  is  made 
that  "in  the  application  of  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  to  agrioulture  and  in  the  proportion 
of  land  under  cultivation  Japan  is  far  be¬ 
hind  the  progressive  nations  of  Europe. 

Tliis  condition  the  Oovernment  is  striving 
^  to  improve  by  the  establishment  of  experi- 
,  ment  stations  and  through  the  operationi 
of  an  agricultural  hank,  which  loans  money' 
1  to  f.anuers  in  need  of  cash  for  their  indus- 
I  tries.  The  leading  agrioultural  products! 
j  of  the  islands  are  rice,  tea  and  cocoons, 
aliliough  the  latter  item  enters  the  agri-. 
[  cultural  group  by  courtesy  an<l  convenimoe 
rather  than  by  nature.  A  little  more  than! 
7.000.000  acrc.s  of  rice  were  under  cultivation' 
lost  year,  vrlth  a  yield  of  about  225,000, 000^ 
bushola.  In  1006  tea  was  grown  on  nearly 
t^S'.OOO  acres,  with  a  crop  of  about  56,000.000 
pounds.  In  1905  some  13.600,000  bushels 
of  cocoons  were  gathered  for  the  silk  in- 
dustrj’.  In  1906  barley,  wheat  and  rye  were 
grown  on  4.500,000  acres,  yielding  100,000.000 
bushels.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
important  crops  of  millet,  beans,  buck 
wheat,  rape  seed.  hemp,  potatoes  and  lea 
indigo.  Some  sugar  and  some  cotton  wen 
also  produced  and  about  87,000.000  pound: 
of  tobacco. 

Japan’s  total-area,  exclusive  of  Formosa 
gtad  ^igtaalifiD,  includes  about  96.000, 
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tion  to  total  population  has  not  been  main¬ 
tained.  Imports  of  foodstuffs,  including 
rice,  wheat  fioqf,  beans,  sugar.  4c..  have 
increased  from  $10,000,000  in  1896  to  more 
than  $36,000,000  in  1906.  Imports  of  rice 
have  grown  from  $2,000,000  in  1S98  to  $13,- 
000.000  in  1906.  The  rice  imports  for  the 
years  1903.  1904  and  1905  were,  respectively. 
$28,000,000.  $30,000,000  and  $24,000,000.  The 
increase  of  those  years  is  of  course  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  war.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Japan  is  losing  ground  in  the  matter  of  her 
ability  to  feed  her  own  people.  The  point 
is  one  of  great  importance. 

A  question  naturally  arises  regarding 
the  uncultivated  five-sixths  of  her  area 
and  the  almost  insignificant  increase  of 
area  actually  under  cultivation.  As  stated 
above,  Japan’s  total  area  is  about  98,000.000 
acres.  Of  this  about  58.000.000  acres  is  set 
down  as  forest.  Other  acres  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  mountains,  ponds,  marshes, 
arid  lands  and  other  districts  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  cultivation.  From  the  limited  ex¬ 
tension  of  cultivated  acreage  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  combined  with  the 
increased  need  of  larger  supply  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil,  the  inference  is’that  Japan 
already  has  nearly  all  her  available  arable 
land  in  use.  For  any  important  expansion 
of  her  farm  lands  she  must  trench  on  her 
forests,  a  doubtful  if  not  a  dangerous  meas¬ 
ure  because  of  its  influence  on  rainfall. 

Japan  thus  stands  for  the  present,  and 
perhaps  must  stand  for  the  future,  in  a 
somewhat  remarkable  position  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  her  supply  of  foodstufls.  Her  present 
imports  in  that  line,  although  showing 
increase,  amount  only  to  the  small  matter 
of  about  75  cents  per  capita  for  the  year. 
Dropping  that  from  consideration,  it  seems 
that  only  15,000,000  acres  are  in  use  for  the 
feeding  of  nearly  50.000.000  people.  The 
United  States,  with  less  than  twice  Japan’s 
population,  plants  96,000,000  acres  in  com 
alone,  nearly  50,000,000  acres  in  wheat,  30,- 
000,000  acres  in  oats,  30,000,000  acres  in  cot¬ 
ton,  besides  the  millions  after  millions  of 
acres  used  for  other  crops.  Japan's  prob¬ 
lem  of  supplying  food  for  her  people  would 
still  be  serious  if  she  could  double  her  pres- 
entareaof  production.  Itwould  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  solved  if  on  doubled  acreage  she 
were  to  double  the  output  per  acre. 

Japan’s  farm  land  under  oultivation  is 
equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  that  basis  a  farm  the 
size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  similarly 
cultivated,  would  furnish  the  entire  popu- 
ation  of  the  United  States  with  a  more 
abundant  living  than  that  now  secured 
by  the  Japanese.  Upon  such  a  basis  a 
farm  the  size  of  Texas  would  support  more 
than  500,000.000  people.  It  is  fortimate  for 
Japan  that  only  a  small  area  is  required 
for  pasturage.  Of  the  reported  acreage 
used  for  productive  purposes  only  about 
100,000  acres  appear  as  devoted  to  that  use. 
There  are  in  the  entire  country  only  about 
1,200.000  cattle,  1,400,000  horses.  3,600  sheep 
72,000  goats  and  228,000  swine. 

The  wages  of  Japanese  farm  laborers  are 
,  16  cents  a  day  for  men  and  10  cents  a  day 
for  women.  If  employed  steadily  under 
yearly  contract  the  rate  is  $18.77  a  year  for 
men  and  ‘10.07  a  year  for  women 


the  last  general  election  and 
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I  II  seEiiis  to  me  llfat  in  Japa«  .tlniost  all  the  best 
writers  on  politics  are  utterly  dissatisfied  witli  tbe 
progress  tlie  nation  is  making  in  tlie  development 
of  constitutional  government,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  said  to  he  making  any  progress  at  all.  1 1'e 
iJsa/ii  s/iim/’i/ii  \\k  JiJi  Slmiifo,  tile  Nic/ii  A  u/:i 
the  Kokumin  Shimlmn  and  all  tlie 
leading  magazines  perpetually  dwell  on  the  ex¬ 
tremely  backward  state  of  general  political  opimon 
ibrougbout  tbe  country.  Stolid  indifference  to 
politics  is  the  altitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  j 
■I'bis  accounts  for  the  continuance  of  abuses-, 
that  would  never  be  tolerated  m  a  country  I 
permeated  willi  tlie  democratic  spirit.  No  I 
magazine  has  more  steadily  held  before  the 
public  eye  a  bigit  political  ideal  than  the 
Taiyo.  The  political  comments  with  wlncli  each 
mimber  opens  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  obtain  soinelhiog 
mpre  titan  .a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
1  working  of  Western  jjolitical  institutions  in  tins 
'  country.  TItey  furnish  a  kind  of  inner  history 
of  political  events  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  any  one  who  attempts  to  interpret  llieir  signi¬ 
ficance.  Tlie  manner  in  wliich  a  General  tlec- 
tion  is  conducted  and  tlie  preparations  made  for 
it  constitute  a  very  good  criterion  of  tlie  amount  | 
of  Iirogress  a  nation  lias  made  in  the  development  ; 
of  democratic  government.  Here  are  the  com-  I 
ments  of  tlie  Taiyd  on  one  aspect  only  of  tlie 
Election,  namely,  the  manner  in  wlncli  it  revealed 
the  present  st.ate  of  political  parlies  in  this  conn- 
try  ;  —Tlie  General  Election  made  clear  tlie  great 
lack  ot  interest  in  politics  througliout  tlie  country,] 
the  backward  state  of  constitutional  government ; 
liere  and  many  oilier  tilings,  but  above  all  it 
sliowed  the  utter  inefficiency,  and  powerlessness 
of  onr  political  parlies.  It  is  on  lliis  that  we 
p-jrpose  dwelling  in  litis  article. 

I.  Our  Political  Pariks  tack  Organhaiion 
mil  are  without  Corporate  Slriiiglh.—  n\\s  was 
very  plainly  shown  at  the  l.ist  General  Election. 
Now  the  influence  of  «  political  party  depends 
entirely  on  tlie  closeness  of  the  bonds  whicli  unite 
its  members.  It  must  act  as  one  man.  Our 
parlies  liaye  noj:or|ioraie.existe»te.ffil)aicver.-  In 
England  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  parlies . 
atall.  -Take  ihe  Seijukai  as  an  illustration  of  j 
wliat  I  mean.  The  lieadqnarters  of  the  Party , 
are  in  Tokyo,  but  the  candidates  for  election  are  ! 
chosen  by  tlie  provincial  branciies  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  riglit  to  veto  nominations  does  not  exist. 
Tlie  candidates  who  are  put  up  for  election  in  con- 
\nection  with  the  Party  do  not  as  in  England  occupy 
one  status.  They  arc  divided  into  “  openly  ac¬ 
knowledged  "  Party  candidates  and  “  not  openly/ 
acknowledged  Party  candidates  (&  I?  1-. 

^  ,|g,  homu  to  Ukoidit)  Tlie  wliole  power  of  ^ 
C?  choosing  candidates  rests  witli  tlie  local  Party  ' 
iCommitlees.  No  matter  how  unsuitable  may  be 
the  choice  m.ide  by  tliese  Committees,  tlie  heads 
Vf  the  Parly  in  Tokyo  are  powerless  to  do  any- 
Ihing.  This  makes  for  individual  liberty,  but  it  is 
fatal  to  Party  efficiency.  Corporate  strength 
there  can  be  none  as  long  as  the  Seiyukai  consists 
of  a  number  of  independent  disjointed  units. 
The  Seiyukai  has  no  properly  organized  central 
Government  at  all.  A  local  nominee  may  be 
quite  unsuitable,  ills  election  may  bring  disgrace 
on  the  Party,  but  the  President  of  the  Party  can 
not  veto  the  nomination.  Nor  can  tlie  central 
authorities  replace  with  noininees  of  their 
own  the  unsuitable  men  selected  by  pro¬ 
vincial  committees.  The  action  of  all  political 
inriies  at  elections  is  provincial  and  divided 


f  lliere  is  nothing  natioijal  or  compreJiensf^ 
about  It.  This  is  (he  case  with  the  Seiyu- 
kai.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Shiuipoto. 
'Die  chief  reason  of  this  is  looseness  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  readiness  to  yield  to  temporary  and 
local  expediency  everywhere.  (  suru  m.  sosen- 
kyo  m  iai  sutu  seito  no  undo  wa  chiho-teki  ineu- 
rilsu  ieki  ni  shiie,  koktimin-Uki,  hokatsu-Uki  no 
im-yoku  too  kaku.  Seiyukai  sliikan.  Shimpoio 
shikari,  kore  shu  to  shtte  genzai  no  soshiki  no  sum- 
man  ni  shite,  kosoht  naru  fit  yorui) 
ir.  Our  Politicians  depend  on  the  adoption  of  a 
I  suppliant  and  beseechino  altitude  to  the  electors  for 


succeed It  is  of courseexpected  that  castdidates^for ' 
election  should  know  ntore  about  politics  Ilian  the  | 
electors,  that  they  should  come  before  the  public 
with  fixed  principles  and  a  settled  programme  of  j 
some  sort  or  other,  that  Is,  that  tliey  sliould  figure 
as  leaders  and  guides  in  the  political  world,  but 
instead  of  this,  they  are  without  any  fixed  opinions  j 
on  any  of  the  great  questions  of  tlie  day.  They 
change  from  month  to  month  to  suit  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  obedience  to  their  leaders. 
The  Seiyukai  are  obliged  to  support  the  Govern- 
metit  policy  of  the  hour,  whatever  it  may  be. 
'fhe  Shimjioto  and  a  section  of  the  Yuko  Club 
snembers  are  always  found  in  opposition.  The 
Daido  Club  members  habitually  vacillate  between 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  without  in¬ 
fluencing  either  side  very  n»uc!i.  Not  having  atiy 
principles  to  explain  or  any  policy  to  lecommend, 
candidates  come  before  the  electors  as  suppliants ! 

for  support.  Their  servility  is  quite; 
despicable.  'I'liey  differ  little  from  the  beggars 
that  sit  by  the  roadside  except  that  tliey  ask  for. 
votes  instead  of  copi}ers  (Taido  no  kojiki  to 
nan' no  yeramu  tokoro  zo !  iada  ibhyo  to  dbsen  to 
no  sa  ant  nomi).  Tlie  political  meeting  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  is  utilized  to  the  full  by  the 
candidate  for  eleciiosi  as  an  occasion  for  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  reason  of  each 
person  assembled,  as  an  occasion  for  expounding 
tlie  policy  of  the  parly  to  which  the  candidate 
belongs  in  a  bold  and  aggressive  manner.  Be¬ 
tween  the  fearless  attitude  of  these  men  to  their 
electors  and  the  cringing,  timid  and  suppliant 
detneanour  of  our  politicians  there  is  liie  greatest! 
conceivable  difference.  'J’he  methods  followed' 
by  our  politicians  are  so  effemiiiate  that  it  might 
be  better  for  them  to  retire  from  the  scene 
and  etilru  t  their  interests  to  the  weaker  sex. 
Women  are  greater  expests  in  the  tise  of  ihej 
devices  for  obtaining  votes  resorted  to  by  our  | 
politicians.  ' 

III.  The  Lack  of  Party  newspaper  agitation. 
In  this  country  jiolilica)  parties  have  no  literary 
organization  worthy  of  the  name.  The  sheets  that 
are  called  Party  organs,  such  as  the  magazine 
known  as  the  5«;v?and  the  Kensei  Honto’s  Toho, 
are  no  niore  liiau  advertising  media  or  means  of  | 
circulating  Party  notices  among  members.  Tliey 
are  not  compiled  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  general  I 
public.  The  central  offices-^  the  ‘  Parties  have  I 
no  nevyspapers  that  they  can  freely  use  for  the 
exposition  of  principles  and  policies.  It  is  true 
that  m  the  provinces  there  are  newspapers  which 
invariably  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  Parties,  but 
that  IS  done  through  the  influence  of  some  local 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  as  a 
result  of  personal  influence  brought  to  bear  on  tlie 
paper.  In  Tokyo  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper 
that  can  be  regarded  as  a  regularly  constituted 
organ  of  any  political  party. 

IV. — /«  OrJinaiy  tinus  our  poli/idum-  are 
uncoiicenied  and  imulive.  It  is  only  at  election 
bines  that  our  politicians  slioiv  any  energy  at  all 
I  ney  then  fuss  around  a  good  deal,  but  even  on 
such  occasions  nothing  like  personal  influence  is 
— Ci^mainly  depend  on  money. 
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Tarty  Election  expenses  range  between  fifty  and 
.eighty  thousand jw,.  And  when  we  consider  how 
j  prices  have  gone  up  and  how  general  bribery  lias 
become,  we  can  well  believe  that  such  a  huge 
sum  as  is  given  above  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
return  of  the  members  of  a  Government  Party, 
lliat  many  of  the  electors  regard  their  votes 
as  articles  of  nierchaiidise  is  an  open  secret 
liie  electors  are  not  all  like  this  by  any  means! 
Some  are  to  be  won  over  by  coaxing.  Many  are 
impressed  by  the  deference  with  which  they  are 
treated  by  the  Candidates  for  election.  But  when 
the  cringing,  suppliant  attitude  fails  to  impress 
^  money  has  to  be  employed.  The  expense  of  pur¬ 
chasing  votes  IS  greatly  increased  by  the  extor- 
‘j’®  vote-buying  commission  agents. 
(Wyw  nakagamm  ,  who  are  a  despicable  set. 
{^Koiera  no  iohat  viotlomo  nikuinuheshi)  The 
only  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  all  this  or  reducing 
OH"'  politicians  to  take  steps 
ior  influencing  their  constituents  in  the  same  way 
as  constituents  are  influenced  in  Western  countries 
I  Political  seed-sowing  has  to  go  on  all  the  year 
around.  Members  of  the  Diet  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  addressing  their  constituents  on  the  great' 
questions  of  the  day.  Support  can  be  won  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  money  if  politicians  go  the  right 
way  to  work.  A  great  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  are  idle,  spiritless  and  resource- 
less  men,  with  nothing  impressive  or  attractive 
,ab»ut  them.  Hence  it  is  that  other  means  have 
to  be  used  to  secure  their  election,  '['here 
are  no  such  men  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
political  parties  in  any  other  country.  {Izure 
no  hint  m  mo  waga  kuni  seito  no  gotoku 
ratda  tban  kore  koto  to  sunt  mu  i,  musan 

no  seito  arazu), 

V.  The  Speeches  of  our  Politicians  are  in- 
sincere  All  over  the  country  Polilical  meetings 
are  held  and  party  orators  deliver  long  addresses 
to  big  audiences.  But  there  is  nothing  instructive 
or  valuable  about  these  speeches.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  their  chief  object  is  to  hoodwink  the 
electors.  The  Seiyukai  speakers  do  nothing  but 
defend  the  Government  policy  and  the  Opposition 
lioliticians  condemn  that  policy.  Mutual  recrimi- 
naiton  and  abuse,  adverse  criticism  of  tlie  sayings 
and  doings  of  rivals — this  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  most  of  the  speeches.,-  Both  sets  of 
speakers  run  to  exteemes.  According  to  subjects 
both  becoine  lillra-pessimists  or  ultra-optimists, 
neither  side  shows  any  signs  of  being  guided  by 
far-reacliing  principles  or  slatesmaiilike  policy. 

1  lie  t  hree  subjects  on  which  politicans  are  so  fond  of 
dwelling,  finance,  diplomacy  and  the  increase  of 
armaments,  are  topics  wliich  are  only  thoroughly 
understood  by  experts.  Vague  generalizations  on 
such  questions  are  of  little  use.  Concrete  subjecis 
like  our  policy  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  our  noliti  - 
Clans  treat  with  indifference,  whereas  these  are  just 

the  questions  which  call  for  discussion  and  on  the 

settlement  of  which  Ihe  country’s  future  prosperity 
largely  depends.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  their  country’s  welfare  is  not  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration  wiih  most  of  our  politicians.  They 
are  self-interested  men  aud  their  speeches  are 
chiefly  designed  to  persuade  the  electors  to  keep 
them  in  power.  ‘ 

VI.  Our  PoiiUcal  Parlies  are  loithout  pecuni- 
ary  resourccs.—'llK  Seiyukai  formerly  had  a 
good  deal  of  money  left  to  it  by  Hoshi  Torn,  and 
the  Shimpoto  was  favoured  in  the  same  way  by 
the  donations  of  Hiraoka  Kichitaro.  But  there 
has  been  no-eeeoTrf-H«sl».T:or«.nHid--»».on®  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Shimpoto  to-day  supplies  the 
Party  with  funds  m  the  way  that  Hiraoka  was 
_;;;£;;ii2.n2:-Bey£g<^  ‘I'g  H'limal  subscriiitions  of 


n^rmember^nil^*arty,  amountiDg  to  aboui 
SO  iw;  per  head,  our  Parties  have  no  capital  to 
fall  back  on.  Had  the  public  generally  more 
confidence  in  our  political  parties,  wealthy  men 
here  would  be  as  ready  to  give  financial  aid  lo  it 
as  they  are  in  England.  The  great  poluical 
parlies  of  England  are  never  at  a  loss  for  funds. 
Promising  candidates  for  Parliament  are  constant¬ 
ly  helped  lo  defray  election  expenses.  There  are 
numerous  capitalists  in  England  who  subscribe 
lo  parly  funds  though  they  tiiemselves  lake  no 
active  part  in  politics.  Some  wlio  do  this  are  no 
doubt  seeking  for  titles.  But  with  whatever  motive 
I  it  be  done,  they  open  their  purses  liberally  in  support 
I  of  political  parlies.  Hence  the  stability  of  these 
l)arlics.  But  here  so  faint  is  the  general  interest  taken 
in  our  political  parlies  that  wealthy  men  subsciibe 
nothing  towards  their  maintenance.  Recently 
business  men  liere  have  begun  to  turn  tlieir  atten¬ 
tion  to  politics.  These  men  have  money  at  their 
back,  and  any  political  parly  that  can  come  to 
terms  wi:h  them  will  certainly  secure  pecuniary 
support.  The  Shimpolo,  whose  views  accord  with 
those  of  the  most  prominent  business  men,  should 
I  take  this  into  consideration.  These  business  men 
I  have  little  corporate  strength.  They  are  in  no 
I  sense  a  political  party  as  yet.  The  pro- 
Ibability  is  that  they  will  join  one  of  the 
I  existing  parlies,  and  from  their  point  of 
I  view  the  Shimpolo  offers  more  attractions  than 
I  the  Seiyukai,  for  whose  ways  they  have  no 
I  admiration.  Wliatever  liappens  no  parly  can  get 
I  on  without  adequate  funds  and  the  parly  that  is  I 
I  the  first  to  supply  this  deficiency,  other  things  I 
I  being  equal,  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  obtain-  • 
I  iiig  the  confidence  of  the  public.  . 

I  There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  inefficiency  I 
I  of  the  leadership  of  our  parties,  about  the  I 
I  inferiority  of  the  tactics  and  general  methodsj 


I  constitute  the  chief  foundation  of  the  religion 
[appears  to  us  to  show  lack  of  commonsense. 
Gojin  no  kyoghhu  ni  tasho  no  kiseki  tiki 
unshi  wo  hoson  ski  okn  wa,  atum'a  niyo  naran 
\koyi  wo  motte  Kifisulokyo  no  ko/npongi  naru  ga 
\no  go/oku-  shuchb  sum  ni  itatti  wa  gojin  totcj 
\joshiki  wo  moUe  rilsu  subekarazaru  mono  nan.) 
Giving  prominence  lo  the  supposed  supernatural 
elements  of  Ghristianitv  can  do  nothing  but  hinder 
the  conversion  of  our  fellow  •  countrymen. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  Ciiristiaiiity  should 
be  rationalized  in  order  to  make  it  succeed 
in  lliis  country,  it  is  no  less  essential  that  the 
ethical  aspects  of  Christian  theology  should  be 
rendered  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  aspects 
(  Gojin  7c>a  konnichi  igo  no  Shingakn  setsu  7VO  shite 
iet/b  tctsnbi  rinri  teki  nara  shimen  koto  7VO  hosni). 
Some  people  will  of  course  ask  whether  there  artf 
not  lofty  non-ethical  elements  in  the  higher 
religions  known  lo  the  world  ?  Undoubted^ 
there  are,  but  they  are  second  in  importance  lb 
the  ethical  elements.  In  the  history  of  Christianity’ 
it  has  been  very  notice<able  that 
I  jirominence  has  been  given  to  theological^ 
dogmas  which  have  no  ethical  bearing  or  effect 
whatever.  The  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
I  Atonement  has  been  preached  is  a  striking  illustra- 
[  tion  of  this.  That  doctrine  had  its  origin  in 
[  Jewish  notions  on  the  subject.  It  was  never  taught 
j  by  Christ,  and  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded, 

I  the  idea  of  a  God  that  had  been  made  angry  by 
I  the  sins  of  mankind  allowing  his  anger  to  bt 
I  appeased  by  the  deatli  of  an  innocent  man,  ihai 
'  man  being  his  only  son,  is  most  repulsive  from 
ethical  standpoint.  It  outrages  all  our  mos^ 

I  fundamental  ideas  of  justice.  To  teach  such  a 
I  doctrine  can  not  but  prove  a  serious  lundrance  to 
1  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  This 
I  way  of  salvaiion  was  not  the  way  of  salvation 
I  preached  by  Christ.  He  preaclied  repentance  as 
I  a  qualificatiosi  for  entering  the  Kingdom  of 
I  Heaven,  but  never  represented  the  Heavenly  Father 
I  as  unwilling  to  forgive  unless  the  offences  of  the 
I  guilty  had  been  atoned  for  by  the  punishment  of  I 
I  the  innocent. 

I  Lastly,  onf  theology  must  be  spiritualized.  The 
■dry  dogmas  embodied  only  hi  Confessions  of  Faith 
lor  Articles  of  Belief  no  longer  command  tlte  con- 
Ifidence  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Western 
Ichurches.  What  is  called  cliurch  authority  goes 
I  for  nothing  to  day.  Men’s  individual  consciences 
I  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  spiritual  truths. 

I  Religion  must  be  made  lo  live  in  the  hearts  of  men 
I  or  it  will  do  nothing  towards  elevating  tlie  mind. 

I  To  sum  up,  tlien,  modern  Japan  needs:  (i)  A  Ra¬ 
tional  Theology,  (2)  a  Theology  lliat  is  essentially 
and  principally;  ethical  and  (3)  a  Theology  that  is 
wholly  spiritual.  If  either  of  these  characteristics 
I  is  absent  from  the  theological  doctrines  taught  in 
!  tins  country,  Christianity  can  never  be  successful 
1  as  a  reforming  agency.  The  battle  of  the  future 
to  be  fought  out  in  this  country  will  lie  between 
the  old  theology  and  the  new.  ,  ^ 

j  V'  ' 

1  bTfnune  Goh'b  (Methodist)  we  find  the  report 
of  a  sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Harris 
entitled  “  Forty  Years  in  the  Christian  Min- 
j  istry  ”  in  which  the  Bishop  gives  an  account 
of  his  career  in  Japan  and  the  United  Stales 
1  and  of  the  progress  of  Christian  work  during  the 
j  past  four  decades.  Mr.  S.  Tsuda  writing  on 
I  Bishop  Harris  says  that  the  keynote  of  his  life 
is  benevolence.  He  has  made  himself  beloved 
everywhere  by  the  display  of  strong  sympathy. 
'  He  is  a  man  without  an  enemy  in  the  world  and 
!  a  man  with  whom  nobody  argues,  {Genmi 
I  Harris  Kun  wa  gbketsu  ni  mo  arazu,  yeiyu  ni  mo 
I  arazu,  chisha  ni  mo  arazu,  gakusha  ni  mo  arazu^ 
\  shikashi  tokubeisu  ni  takaki  ioku  7V0  sonaele, 
ivuru  iinsha  ni,  teki nashi  to  lujTi  ari). 


Rev.  iC  Ukai  writes  on  the  great  loss  the 
'  Church  of  Christ  in  America  lias  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  Dr.  Hall 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1852.  After  finishing 
his  University  course  and  studying  Theology  two 
years  at  tJie  New  York  Union  College,  he  went 
first  to  tlie  London  Presbyterian  College  for  fur* 
Iher  study,  finishing  his  theological  studies  sub¬ 
sequently  at  tlie  Edinburgh  Free  Church  College. 
Returning  to  America  in  1875,  he  filled  the  post 
of  pastor  to  one  of  the  principal  Brooklyn  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churclies  for  20  years.  After  that  he| 
joined  the  slaff  of  tlie  New  York  Union  College 
as  lecturer  and  subsequently  became  President  1 
He  was  a  man  whose  powerful  personality  and| 
charming  manners  im[)ressed  young  men  especial¬ 
ly,  among  whom  he  liad  a  liost  of  followers  and 
admirers.  He  was  the  author  of  some  half  a 
dozen  works  on  Theology  and  Philosophy  and  he 
was  engaged  in  a  special  study  of  Oriental 
thought  when  his  unexpected  death  took  ])Iace. 
He  belonged  to  the  liberal-minded  section  of 
Cliristendom  and  he  had  strong  sympathy  with  de¬ 
vout  and  earnest-minded  Orientals  of  all  creeds. 

Sniy  very  occasionally  is  anytliii^  to'be'^hnd 
1  these  Summaries  on  Shintoism.  I'lie  fact  is  that 
there  is  little  to  say  about  the  teaching  of  the 
Kannuslu  that  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  readers 
of  Sir  Ernest  Salow’s  learned  papers  on  the  history 
of  Sliinto  tliought.  We  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  signs  of  new  development  among  tlie 
Shintoists,  but  liilherto  we  have  found  little  worth 
recording.  In  the  May  number  of  Dr.  Inoue 
'i’etsujiro’s  organ,  the  To-A  no  Hikan\  there  is  an 
article  enlitied  “  A  Talk  on  Shinto  ”  contributed 
by  Mr.  Kume  Kunilake.  It  seems  to  be  part  only 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Kume  to  the 
Nihon  Gakkai.  It  is  not  confined  to  ShinlSism 
by  any  means,  but  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of 
considerable  interest,  we  furnisli  a  full  epitome 
of  it  as  follows : — During  my  lifetime  ideas  on 
religion  have  greatly  changed  and  even  the 
language  ^vhicli  people  use  in  speaking  of  religious 
belief  and  doctrines  is  not  the  same  now  as  it! 
was  during  the  first  half  of  my  life.  Take  as  an 
example  the  use  of  the  word  meishin  (superstition,) 
wind)  onehearssofrequemlynovvadays  It  was  not 
used  when  I  was  a  young  masi.  Exactly  what  the 
term  means  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  etymology  it  signifies  “fail!)  gone 
astray,”  so  that  it  implies  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  faith  that  does  not  go  astray.  What 
fail!)  is  this  ?  Belief  in  tl)e  orthodox  doctrisies 
of  the  world’s  great  religions,  I  suppose.  Bsit  to 
ordinary  liiinkers  like  !ny.seif  the  distinction  be- 
tTue  faith  a”d  enpercfih’nn  is  bv  no  means 
clear.  Who  has  the  authority  to  decide  what  is 
true  and  what  false  in  belief?  What  is  faith 
gone  astray,  and  what  is  faith  not  gone  astray  ? 
These  things  puzzle  ordinary  laymen  like  myself, 
though  religious  teachers  profess  to  be  competent 
to  finally  and  satisfactorily  determine  all  stsch 
knotty  questions.  To  philosophers  and  scientists, 
it  seems  to  me  all  religion  may  appear  to  be 
superstition.  People  nowadays  flourish  this  term 
superstition  about  a  great  deal,  but  whether  its 
use  brings  us  any  nearer  to  the  truth  in  the  matter 
of  religion  or  religious  belief  is  very  questionable. 
In  my  younger  days  ihouglt  the  word  vieishin 
(superstition)  was  never  heard,  the  term 
inshi^  was  it)  constant  use.  The  primary  meaning 
of  this  term  was  an  unauthorized,  unlawful  shrine, 
or  the  religious  rites  performed  at  such  a  shrine. 
The  opposite  term  is  seishi,  whicli  was 

originally  applied  to  duly  authorized  sacred 
buildings  and  the  riles  performed  tiiere.  But  in 
the  course  of  lime  our  religion  became  corrupted 
and  so  even  at  duly  authorized  shrines  immoral 


feet  of  bringing  the  wliole  of  religion  into 
contempt  and  made  some  people  tliink  that 
religion  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  scholars 
^(_Sono  goi'o  no  sbukyo  to  iu  inono  wa  ttUit  inshi 
I  kiisai  mono  de,  mo  gakumon  demo  sui  ti  mono  iva 
lutkdbetkdshii  koto  to  omoute  iid).  1  his  sentiment 
j  was  very  common  in  pre-Meiji  days.  But  since 
Ithe  word  “superstition”  has  come  into  use 
people’s  sentiments  in  reference  to  religion  have 
j  changed  immensely.  Men  no  longer  denounce 
I  religion.  It  is  considered  bad  form  to  speak 
I  evil  of  it.  To  all  that  seems  objectionable  in 
I  religion  they  apply  the  word  superstition  and  that 
^  is  supposed  to  explain  everything.  1  l)is  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  advance  in  thought.  Some  of  us 
have  advanced  that  far;  others  remain  where 
they  were  before  this  magical  word  came  into 
'  fashion.^ 

In  trying  to  make  you  understand  what  is  the 


*  Salirical  though  this  is.  it  is  not  uncalled  for ; 
since  each  religious  sect  applies  the  word  superstition 
to  different  kinds  of  belief.— (Writer  of  Summary.) 


usual  attitude  we  Japanese  assume  to  religion  and  1 
wl'.at  our  general  notions  on  this  subject  are,  I 
will  relate  what  happened  in  1872  when  I  went  to 
Europe  and  America  in  the  suite  of  Prince  Iwa- 
kura.  You  will  remember  that  Kido,  Okubo,  Ito 
asid  other  noted  men  formed  part  of  the  Mission.  I 
I  went  in  the  capacity  of  a  Chinese  scholar  and  as 
one  versed  in  our  vernacular  literature,  as  a  kind  I 
of  referee  on  these  subjects.  The  main  object  of  t 
the  mission  being  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  j 
Western  civilisation  and  everything  connected  ' 
with  it,  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  were 
divided  up  and  each  subordinate  member  of  the 
mission  had  his  task  allotted  to  liim.  Well,  a 
Mombusho  official,  Mr.  F.  Tanaka,  and  myself  ! 
were  ordered  to  investigate  religion.  We  did  not 
like  the  job  by  any  means,  but  tliere  was  no  help 
for  it  (Shukyd  wu  jitsu  ni  meiwaku  tia  koto  to 
omoufa,  keredomo  shikaia  ga  nai).  Well,  on  the 
:  way  across  the  Pacific  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
I  begin  our  investigations,  So  we  approaclied  a 
I  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  commenced  to  put 
questions  to  him,  tlie  late  Mr.  Fukuchi  Genichirb 
taking  notes  of  the  questions  and  answers.  It 
was  a  que  r  affair,  for  after  we  had  heard  about 
the  ten  commandments  and  a  few  other  things, 
we  were  expected  by  the  audience,  which  was 
rather  large,  to  give  some  account  of  our  own 
creed.  I  began  then  to  talk  about  our  Kami 
Sama,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not  for 
human  beings  to  be  talking  about  God  in  the  way 
I  was  doing,  “  Is  that  so  ?”  I  replied  and  said  no 
more.  This,  our  first  discussion,  being  over,  we 
japanese  had  a  meeting  in  the  smoking  room  at 
which  we  fully  considered  the  attitude  we  ought 
to  assume  in  America  and  Europe  in  respect  to  re¬ 
ligion.  Messrs.  Fukuchi,  Tanabe,  Count  Hayashi 
and  many  others  were  present.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  that  we  iliought  it  important  to  settle  was 
what  we  should  say  wlien  asked  by  Americans  or 
Europeans  what  our  religion  was.  Some  pro¬ 
posed  that,  as  Buddhism  was  v.rell  known  in  tlie  I 
,  West,  we  should  say  we  were  Buddhists,  but  to  this 
j  others  objected  on  the  ground  that  none  of  us 
ilcnew  anything  about  Buddhism,  and  it  would  be 
a  bit  awkward  if  we  were  probed  with  questions 
bearing  on  Buddhist  doctrines.  Belter  tell  the  I 
truth,  observed  one  of  the  speakers,  and  say  that  1 
though  religion  is  believed  in  Western  countries  I 
we  Japanese  have  no  religion.-^  Others  proposed  I 
that  we  sliould  say  that  we  believed  in  Con¬ 
fucianism,  but  this  drew  forth  the  remark  that  I 
Confucianism  is  not  consi4ered  by  Occidentals  I 
19  be  a  religion  at  all.  It  is  regarded  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  educational  organ.  When  Shinto  was  pro- 1 
posed,  the  objection  was  made  that  the  world! 


nows  nothing  of  our  native  cuItT  It  is  poo 
developed,  is  without  sacred  books  and  is  not| 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  religions  of  tl'ic 
world.  By  a  process  ol  exhaustion  we  reached  the  I 
conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  I 
to  say  that  we  had  no  religion.  But  those  of  our  I 
party  wlio  had  been  in  tiie  West  before  and  were  I 
I  well  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Europeans  and! 
Americans  on  the  subject  of  religion  affirmed  I 
that  it  would  never  answer  for  us  to  represent  I 
ourselves  as  religionless,  as  we  should  thereby  I 
raise  great  suspicion  in  the  jpinds  of  Christians.  I 
They  believe  that  all  people  are  naturally  bad  and  I 
that  tliey  can  be  made  good  by  religion  alone.  I 
Heathens  are,  they  think,  no  more  to  be  trusted  I 
than  tigers  and  foxes.  So  to  say  we  have  no  I 
religion  would  be  to  confess  our  inferiority  as  I 
human  beings.  We  could  not  make  up  our  minds  I 
what  course  to  take.  As  things  subsequently  1 
turned  outj  we  found  that  we  need  not  have  troubled  I 
ourselves  over  the  affair.  We  got  though  America  j 
without  being  questioned  as  to  our  religious  faith. 

In  England  Sir  Harry  Parkes  took  us  to  church  j 
and  made  us  listen  to  prayers  and  sermons  that  1 
were  quite  uniiitelligible  and  witness  ceremonies  I 
that  seemed  very  queer  to  us,  and  after-  I 
wards  informed  us  that  Christianity  was  the  j 
foundation  of  Western  civilisation.  Iwakura, 
Kido  and  Okubo  smiled  at  the  religious  zeal  I 
displayed  by  Sir  Harry  and  wondered  \vhether  I 

*  Marquis  Iio,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Gulick,i 
lonce  said  : — “  I  regard  religion  as  quite  unnecessary! 
Ifor  a  nation’s  life  ;  science  is  far  above  superstition,! 
land  what  is  religion,  Ikiddhism  or  Christianity,  but! 
I  superstition,  and  therefore  a  possible  source  of  weak- 1 
I  ness  to  a  nation  ?  ’— (Writer  of  Summary). 


The  Chairman  call^T^^S^^^B^^Srey 
Hall,  H.B.M.’s  Consul-General  at  Yokohama,  to] 
read  liis  paper  “  Japanese  Feudal  Law  l  the  Ashi-  j 
kaga  Code,  A.D.  1336  {ICeniniuSlukimokuy'l 
of  which  a  summary  follows: — 
lAI’ANESE  FEUDAL  LAWS:  THE  ASHIKAGAl 

CODE-WX  I 

(•■  :^^Mwijr*^tKlMOKU  A  IJ.  I J36  )  I 

Tlie  so-called  Code  of  the  Kciitiiiu  vear-tefin  I 
(1334-1338)  is  a  sliojl  instnimeut  of  I?  articles,  which  I 
was  promulgated  at  the  end  of  the  year  I336  of  oUrl 
era  by  Asiiikaga  Takaliji,  the  founder  of  the  second! 
dynasty  of  Slioguns.  Its  conneciion  with  llse  first! 
fetidal  code,  that  of  the  Hojo  Shikken  or  Lower- 1 
luddeis,  published  1 04  years  previously,  is  not  merely  I 
isnplied  i  it  is  explicitly  avowed;  but  the  nature  ofl 
this  connection  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  I 
glance  at  the  history  of  Japan  during  the  interval  I 
and  an  account  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  its  I 
promulgation.  I 

Tlie  political  and  Juridical  arrangements  embodied  I 
in  llie  Hojo  code  and  the  new  laws  enacted  by  it  I 
gave  to  the  Japanese  nation  nearly  a  ceiiluiy  of  the  I 
best  government  It  liad  ever  known.  Law  and  order  | 
reigned  within  the  four  seas.  The  taxes  were  lighten¬ 
ed  and  impattlally  assessed.  Justice  was  dispensed  I 
promptly  and  cheaply  ;  the  administrative  conduct  I 
of  the  provincial  officials  was  vigilantly  supervised;! 
and  the  one  serious  foreign  danger  that  ever  menaced  I 
the  nation's  independence,  invasion  by  the  hordes  of  I 
Kublai  Khan,  was  successlully  repelled.  But  withal,  I 
the  political  equilibrium  was  unstable ;  for  the  j 
national  organism  vvas  a  monstrosity,  having  two  j 
heads.  There  was  a  sovereign  de  jure  at  Kyoto,  I 
whose  right  to  govern  was  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  I 
the  national  religion,  and  who,  even  in  the  darkest  I 
hours  of  the  dynasty’s  fortunes  never  ceased  to  be  I 
the  sole  fountain  of  honour;  there  was  likewise  a  I 
ruler  de  facto  at  Kamakura,  whose  title  to  govern  I 
rested  on  the  double  grouud  of  victory  over  the  sove- 


.he  pru,  of  power.-  amt 
of  proved  com|)eteoce  ihrmigh  several  generalioin 
for  Ihe  woikof  governing. 

■f  lie  political  bal.ince  beltveen  these  livo  heads  nas 
maiiilained  so  long  as  the  Kamakura  dictalorslnp 
ivas  held  by  capable  men.  But  no  single  family  can 
fill  nish  a  succession  of  such  men  for  many  genet.i- 
lions  together.  Tlie  seventh  and  last  of  the  Hnjo 
I’oiver-holdeis.  Takatoki.  v  ho  in  the  year  1316,  at 
the  age  of  1 3.  assumed  the  dimes  of  his  ollice,  was  a 
iv eaWhrg,  who  deputed  his  task  to  an  nmvorthy  siih- 
orilinale.  whilst  lie  amused  hnnsclf  with  dog-hghts 
and  d.incing  girls.  This  was  an  oppominily  not 
likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  Imperial  Lolirl  at 
Kyoto,  ever  wishful  to  regain  its  lost  sway.  Inis 
f.iihire  of  public  virtue  in  the  line  of  the  Hojo  proved 
as  strong  a  lemplalion  to  the  reigning  Emperor  as 
the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  Minaiiiolo  hue  had  been 
to  his  predecessor  a  century  before.  A  filrllier  ni-  . 
ceiitive  to  action  was  soon  furnished,  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  tlie  Hojo  Higli  Court  of  Justice, 
so  long  illustrious  for  its  purity,  was  now  open  to 
bribes  ;  and  coiisetincnlly  land  disputes  in  the  pro. 
viiiccs  began  to  be  pul  to  the  arbilr.iment  of  the 

’’"The  Emperor  Go.D.rigo  now  sent  secret  enii- 
saries  to  Kaniakiira  to  intrigue,  and,  when  they  were 
discovered,  had  to  disavow  them  and  protest  Ills 
rniiocence,  under  pain  of  being  deposed.  This  was 
in  13.5;  and  in  the  foUmvhig  years  the  rift  in  the 
hue  was  widened  by  a  contest  over  the  question  of 
nominating  the  future  successor  to  the  throne.  Go. 
Daigo  wished  his  0.111  son  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Heir  Apparent:  Hnjo  Takatoki  olijected  and 
Iproposed  .o  son  of  one  of  the  preceding  Em¬ 
perors,  Go-Fiishinii.  Tills  latter,  after  occupying 
rhe  throne  as  a  boy  for  nearly  3  yea, 3 
had  abdicated  in  his  Ihirtcenlh  year,  and  was  now 
ill  the  prime  of  life  and  strongly  desirous  of  seeming 
the  succession  for  his  own  son.  It  was  this  dispute 
over  the  Imperial  succession  wliich  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  the  feudal  oligarchy  at  Kamakuia  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Hojo  clan. 

The  Emperor  Go-Daigo  was  a  man  of  ronsidfr- 
,able  lenacity  of  pm  pose.  He  Imd  two  ends  in  view. 

[to  oveilhiow  the  domination  of  the  niililnry  power  m 
the  Kwanto  and  to  keep  the  succession  to  the  Ihn  no 
Ml,  his  own  family.  The  fiist  was  a  formidable 
enterprise ;  for  he  had  no  military  force,  .and  no 
parly  aniongst  tlie  feudal  nobility.  But  he  had  noj 
sliidit  sources  of  support  in  the  leligious  feelings  amj 
poTilical  insliiicl.of  his  people,  and.in  the  synipath;] 
of  the  wealthy  Buddhist  church.  The  great  momisl 
leries  of  Hiyei  San  had  estates  and  teii.anls  all  ovef 
the  country,  fiom  which  troops  could  be  raised,  to 
say  nothing  of  ihe  flghling  monks  themselves,  whose 
predecessors  had  so  often  effectively  intervened  to 
settle  disputes  in  lire  Inipeiial  lioiisehold.  He  there¬ 
fore,  in  bis  capacity  as  liead  of  tlie  national  religion 
appointed  his  son  Prince  Morinaga  to  be  Chief  Abbot 
of  the  Teiidai  sect  and  began  afresh  to  weave  a' 
secret  plot.  . 

The  Rokiihara  Lieutenancy  of  the  Hojo  power 
was  not  long  in  fimling  out  what  w,as  going  on,  and 
reported  fully  to  Kamakura.  Takatoki  proinplly 
sent  a  force  to  arrest  the  Emperor,  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  mountain  fastness  in  the  neighbourhooil. 
His  deposition  was  pronounced  nt  once,  and  ine 
Hojo  candidate  raised  to  the  throne.  Then  troops 
were  sent  to  capture  Go-Daigo  who,  after  a  short 
iinprisotunent  at  Rokuhara,  was  sent  into  exile  on  a 
small  island  off  the  west  coast,  opposite  the  province 

uf  Hoki.  Thus  in  the  second  of  the  two  great 
liaies  between  the  Imperial  family  and  the  Kojo 
lusmpers.  the  lailer  had  again  apparently  earned  off 
the  victory.  But  their  triumph  was  of  short  dura* 
tlou.  ...  I 

When  the  second  Hojo  Power-liolder,  Yoshtloki,| 
11  after  defeating  the  similar  attempt  of  the  Court  to 
I  regain  its  lost  power  1 50  years  before,  had  deposed 
'  the  occupant  of  the  throne  and  had  sent  no  less  than 
'  three  ex-Emperors  into  exile,  not  a  finger  was  lifted  j 
in  their  defence.  But  now,  when  that  example  was 
followed  by  his  degenerate  successor  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  public  Indignation  Was  at  once  aroused.. 
For  the  Hojo’s  peaceful  sway  had  insensibly  fostered 
national  development,  material,  intellectual  and 
moral.  There  was  now  a  wider  public  opinion  ;  and 
this  nascent  power  was  very  naturally  in  favour  of 
ihe  idea  that  the  Sovereign  line  should  now  resume 


:  llwt  me  ponucill  unity  ol  inc  nai.o.i 

should  be  re-eslablished  :  lhat  Ibe  Emperor  himself 
should  govern  as  well  as  reign. 

Consequenily,  when  Go-Daigo,  after  a  year  or  more 
of  exile,  njade  his  escape  from  his  island  and  reached 
the  mainland,  adherents  flocked  to  his  support.  A 
force  sent  from  Kamakura  to  re-arresl  him  in  Hoki 
signally  failed,  and  he  set  out  under  a  resolute  escort 
to  re-enter  his  capital. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  Kamakura  when 
this  news  was  brought.  A  large  force  was  promptly 
despatched  against  the  capital  under  the  command 
of  Ashikaga  Takauji.  This  is  one  ol  the  best  known 
names  in  Japanese,  history.  A  descendant  of  the 
Minamoto  slock,  he  was  connected  ihiough  his  J 


jMiggiong. 

“SINCE  THE  DEPUTATION  WENT  AWAY-’ 

BY  REV.  J.  L.  ATKINSON. 


The  above  is  quite  a  common  way  with  us  now  of  dating 
I  and  estimating  a  variety  of  thiogs  in  the  mission.  So  far 
ns  the  general  work  is  concerned  there  has  been  very  little 
I  change  “  since  the  Deputation  went  away.”  With  the  end 
I  of  the  year  the  cold  weather  sets  in— the  Deputation  left 
I  us  in  December— and  as  Japanese  houses  are  destitute  of 
I  open  fires,  stoves  or  furnaces,  the  people  pile  dress  on  dress 
I  and  then,  shrinking  into  as  small  a  physical  compass  as  i 

■  possible,  they  faithfully  bug  the  hand-warming  hibachi, 

I  the  body  or  bed-warming  kotatau,,  and  shiveringly  wait 
[until  the  warmer  weather  again  appears.  The  winter 
I  months  are  not  conducive  to  either  extensive  or  intensive 
j  evangelistic  work  in  Japan. 

I  The  Christians  of  Kobe  began  the  new  year  with  an  early  | 
[morning  union  meeting.  Hymns  were  snug,  prayers  of- 
[fered,  poems  recited,  an  address  made,  and  the  national  I 
[anthem  intoned.  The  first  day  of  the  year  was  perfect  for  | 

[  sunshine  and  genial  temperature,  and  the  streets  were  gay 
I  with  cheerful,  bustling  throngs. 

I  The  first  Sunday  of  the  year  is  communion  day  with  the 
I  Kumi-ai  churches.  At  that  time  the  Kobe  church  received  I 
I  thirty -nine  new  members,  fifteen  of  them  by  profession  and  I 
Itwenty-four  by  letter.  The  neighboring  church,  the  1 

■  Tamon,  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  received  twenty  new  J 

■  members,  eight  by  profession  and  twelve  by  letter.  In-  r 
I  eluding  those  received  at  the  November  commuuion  the 

I  Kobe  church  has  lately  received  sixty-four  to  its  member- 
I  ship. 

Some  newspaper  correspondents,  and  a  few  missionaries  I 
I  even,  are  apt  to  thluk  and  to  say  that  “  Christian  work  is 
I  harder  and  less  remunerative  in  the  open  ports  where  for-  I 
I  elgners  live  than  in  the  interior  places.”  My  twenty-two  i 
I  years  of  experience  in  an  open  port,  and  in  a  large  field  in  I 
the  interior,  do  not  incline  me  to  accept  this  view.  The  I 
number  of  churches  in  this  open  port  of  Kobe,  which  has  I 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  size  of  their  mem-  I 
bership,  their  financial  status,  and  the  numbers  added  to  ] 
them  from  time  to  time,  are  valid  and  effective  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  successful  work  that  is  done  in  these  flourish¬ 
ing  business  centers.  The  people  who  flock  here  from  all  I 
parts  of  the  country  have  broken  away  from  their  old  re-  | 

I  lations  to  neighborhoods,  temples,  priests  and  other  nar¬ 
rowing  things,  and  have  come  into  an  atmosphere  of  i 
greater  push  and  liberty.  This  renders  it  possible  to  influ¬ 
ence  many  who  could  not  be  approached  at  all  in  their  old  j 
I  homes. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  as  usual.  The  Satur¬ 
day  night  union  meeting  was  especially  interesting.  The 
I  subject  was  schools  and  families.  The  occasion  was  taken 

by  one  pastor  to  urge  in  an  earnest  and  eloquent  manner 

the  importance  and  duty  of  family  worship.  A  deacon  in  1 
one  of  the  churches  called  attention  to  the  need  of  prayerJ 
for  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Government.  He  I 
spoke  of  a  personal  conversation  he  had  lately  had  with  a  I 
teacher  in  one  of  tbe  public  .schools.  He  found  that  the  I 
youug  man  was  almost,  if  not,  indeed,  altogether,  a  I 
Christian,  but  bolding  his  views  or  faith  in  secret  lest  he  j 
should  lose  his  position  or  his  influence  with  tbe  scliolars.  [ 
A  few  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  professing  | 
Christians;  but  the  great  majority  of  them,  like  this  I 
young  man,  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  their  position  and  influence  in  the  schools  if  they  I 
should  become  known  as  Christians.  To  characterize  an 


act  as  unpatriotic  is  almost  enough  to  terrorize  the  aver-  | 

age  Japanese,  and  it  is  still  said  bymany  to  be  unpatriotic 
for  school-teachers.  Normal  School  students,  and  public 
school  scholars  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Christian  ■ 
religion.  The  deacon  I  have  referred  to,  a  man  of  some  I 
education,  means  and  position,  said  chat  it  was  sometimes  j 
difficult  to  get  his  own  children  even  to  go  to  Sunday-  I 
school,  because  of  the  coutempt  and  tbe  abuse  they  are  [ 
treated  with  by  their  schoolmates  oo  this  account. 

The  present  Minister  of  Education  has  expressed  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  the  educational  system  ef  the  country  on  I 
a  universal  basis,  that  is,  Japan  as  an  integral  pact  of  the  I 
I  civilized  world — ‘‘Sekai  is  tbe  Japanese  of  it — I 

I  ratbertbanoQ  the  nationalistic  basis — “KokkaShuffi”  ofl 
his  lately  deceased  predecessor.  This  broad,  statesmanlike  I 
purpose  does  not  meet  with  the  wiriest  approval,  and  a  I 
J  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  course  ofl 
Ian  address  before  tbe  Rouse,  scouted  and  denouncer!  it.  I 
j^ltho  there  is  some  change  for  the  better  in  the  Educational  I 
artmeat,  it  is  still  quite  evident  from  this  little  glimpse  j 
L*of  affairs  that  the  deacon’s  request  for  prayer  for  that  | 
department  of  Government,  was  not  at  all  ont  of  place. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  who  returaed  to  America  with  the  I 
Deputation,  and  just  prior  to  bis  departure  addressed  a  I 
I  farewell  note  to  the  members  of  the  mission  in  response  to  I 
I  a  letter  of  sympathy  that  we  had  sent  to  him  soon  after  I 
I  his  arrival  in  Kobe  from  Australia,  in  a  state  of  illne! 

I  At  its  close  he  added  a  few  characteristic  utterances  that  | 
are  well  worth  passing  along  : 

“  Only  a  religion  that  saves  souls  is  worth  saving.” 

“  It  is  as  certain  that  the  Bible  comes  from  God  as  that  it  leads  | 
to  God.” 

“  The  sight  of  the  Cross  makes  it  no  cross  to  bear  tbe  Cross.” 

I  These  golden  sayings  have  been  translated  and  are  being  I 
I  printed  in  a  little  evangelizing  paper  issued  every  month 
1  in  editions  of  three  thousand  copies 
KOBB,  Japak.  _ _ 

I  In  interviewnwhich  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Young 
r  ^  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Tokyo  had 

I  JapuEi  and  with  [Mr.  Makino,  the^  Minister  of  Education 

]  China  of  JapaiC  the  latter  "said  I  have  great 

faith  in  China  and  the  Chinese  young  men. 
China's  young  men  have  come  over  to  Japan  by  the  thousands 
I  during  the  past  few  months.  Japan  owes  much  to  China  and 
I  now  she  should  do  what  she  can  to  help  China’s  young  men.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  Chinese  Young  Men  s 
I  Christian  Association  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  great 
opportunity  and  I  wish  you  every  possible  success.  [Christianity 
is  gaining  ground  very  rapidly  in  Japan  as  it  is  also  in  China. 
Many  of  Japan’s  leaders  in  the  Government,  and  in  the  social  and 
commercial  world  are  now  Christians.  Fhe  people  in  general 
I  are  now  coming  to  look  upon  Christianity  with  much  favour. 

I  As  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  1  should  like  to  say 
that  the  best  young  men  and  the  most  reliable  young  men  of 
Japan  and  China  which  I  have  known  have  been  Christian  young 
1  men.^ 
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JAPAN^S  CRITICS. 


Probably  no  country  in  the  world! 
lhas  suffered  more  in  recent  years  from  I 
■misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
Ijournalists,  writers  and  tourists  than 
■has  Japan.  But  a  few  years  ago  the 
■Japanese  were  extolled  to  such  a  degree  I 
Ithat  enthusiasts  began  to  regard  them 
las  something  beyond  ordinary  human 


■beings,  with  the  result  tuat  tue 
[Western  public  set  up  for  them  an 
ideal  to  which  in  many  cases  they 
tliemselves  did  not  pretend  to  reach. 
Tire  result  lias  been,  as  the  discerning 
resident  anticipated,  a  decided  “  back¬ 
wash  ”  of  late.  With  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  and  the  passing  into  history 
of  the  doings  of  Japan’s  army  and 
navy  in  the  campaign,  the  Western 
world  has  begun  to  judge  the  Japanese 
not  so  much  by  their  bravery— though 
this  is  given  full  recognition — but 
by  the  way  they  acquit  themselves 
in  the  daily  round,  the  common  task  of 
ordinary  business  life.  In  many  cases 
Japan  has  not  levelled  up  to  these  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  the  result  is,  as  already 
noted,  a  change  in  the  attitude  adopted 
1  towards  her  by  Western  critics.  That 
some  of  the  criticisms  made  of  Japan’s 
policy  in  various  directions  are  just  no 
one  will  deny— and  we  ourselves  can 
claim  to  have  been  among  the  most 
severe  critics,  but  our  criticisms  have 
[always  been  made  impartially,  and 
I  because  we  believed  that  the  line 
I  advocated  was  the  best  tor  Japan  and 

I  the  world  at  large.  At  the  same  time 
however,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
|l  Japan  suffers  considerably,  and  at  times 
|j somewhat  unjustly,  at  the  hands  of  a 
I  certain  class  of  critic.  An  instance  is 
1  given  in  one  of  the  latest  American 
I  papers  to  hand — the  San  Francisco 
I  Chronicle — which  prints  what  purports 
I  to  be  the  opinions  of  a  missionary  re- 
I  ceutly  residing  at  Hiroshima,  the  Rev. 
iDr.  W.  B.  Langsdoef,  who  with  his 
I  family  reached  San  Francisco  by  the 
I  Siberia  early  this  month.  Whether  Dr. 
ILangsdorf  is  correctly  reported,  or 
[  whether  the  interview  is  simply  “  writ¬ 
ten  up  ”  by  the  American  reporter  we 
I  cannot  say,  but  as  some  of  the  state- 
[  ments  made  are  quoted  in  the  first 
I  person  Dr.  Langsdorf  stands  before 
1  the  world  as  the  author  thereof.  Dr. 
I  Langsdorf  is  represented  as  having 
I  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
I  sociological  questions,  and  as  having 
I  resided  at  Hiroshima  for  the  past  six 
I  years.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  his  being 
I  shut  off  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  is 


responsible  for  some  of  the  extraordinary 

statements  made.  Dr.  Langsdorf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interviewer,  “  believes 
that  the  feeling  which  exists  against 
Americans  in  some  of  the  large  port 
towns  of  J  apau  is  not  due  to  race  hatred , 
but  to  the  growth  of  Socialistic  ideas,” 
and  adds: — 

The  feeling,  when  it  exists,  is  not 
directed  so  much  against  Americans 
as  it  is  against  Americans  as  capitalists. 
The  common  people  look  with  suspicion 
upon  those  engaged  in  large  mercantile 
matters,  and  during  the  recent  war 
scare  I  confidently  believe  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  Government  at  Tokyo  the  people 
would  have  rushed  to  arms.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  spirit  has  been  fostered 
by  the  domineering  manner  of  the 
foreign — that  is  to  say,  of  the  American 
and  European — merchants.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  cities  the  feeling  against 
Americans  approaches  more  nearly  to 
what  might  be  called  race-hatred. 

Now  with  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Langs¬ 
dorf,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe 
this  as  sheer  nonsense.  It  there  is 
any  feeling  against  Americans  to-day 
in  Japan, — and  we  do  not  believe  that 
feeling  ,is  as  pronounced  as  some 
people  pretend  or  desire — it  is  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  racial  antipathies 
than  directed  against  Americans  as 
capitalists.  As  c'apilansSs  ■  Am~errcsTrs' 
do  not  figure  more  promineutly  iu 
Japan  than  the  British,  French  and 
[Germans,  and  can  it  be  honestly  said 
that  the  feeling  is  stronger  against  the 
former  than  against  the  latter  ?  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  several  serious 
disturbances  in  the  provinces  of  late 
give  colour  to  a  feeling  of  antipathy  ou 
the  part  of  certain  sections  of  the  lower 
classes  against  foreign  concerns,  but 
these  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
in  any  way  identified  with  American 
management  or  American  capital. 
There  may  be  some  suspicion  felt  by 
the  common  people  in  out-of-the-way 
districts  towards  those  engaged  in  large 
mercantile  matters,  but  when  in  this 
connection  Dr.  Langsdorf  says,  ‘  I 
confidently  believe  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Government  at  Tokyo  the  people  would 
have  rushed  to  arms,”  we  do  not  I 
pbnrffo  enfinkiiml 
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of  things  he  knows  nothing  of.  It  is 
true  there  was  a  willingness  to  take  up 
arms,  but  that  w'as  due  to  the  militaiy 
spirit  innate  in  the  people  who  were 
anxious  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  their  country.  Certainly  it  was  not 
due  to  any  auli-foreigu  spirit  among 
•  the  people  in  Japan,  and  in  making 
1  such  a  statement  Dr.  Langsdorf  is 
.1  guilty  of  grossly  libelling  the  Japanese 
j  nation.  Dr.  Langsiiorf’s  further state- 
I  meut  that  this  spirit  “  has  been  fostered 
1  by  the  domineering  manner  of  the 
I  foreign — that  is  to  say,  of  the  /Vmerican 
andEuropean — merchants,'’  is  as  much 
a  libel  on  the  foreigners  here  as  is  his 
'■£  previous  statement  a  libel  on  the  Japan; 

1  ese  and  perhaps  the  best  description  of 
it  we  can  give  is  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  “  trash.”  It  is  quite  true,  how- 
■  ever,  that  during  the  past  few  months 
there  has  arisen  in  some  of  the  country 
districts  in  Japan — districts  whence 
emigrants  are  mostly  drawn — a  feeling 
of  suspicion  against  Americans  because 
of  the  Oriental  Exclusion  policy  adopted 
jin  the  United  States.  This  feeling  has 
I  undoubtedly  been  aggravated  by  ignor- 
lance  of  the  real  situation,  and  the 
T  American  missionaries  in  those  districts 
I  have,  owing  to  these  misunderstandings, 
1  found  their  work  somewhat  difficult, 
I  but  there  certainly  has  been  no  anti- 
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foreign  feeling  such  as  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Langsdoef.  Of  course,  at  the  present 
time,  such  stories  as  the  above  provide 
good  “  copy  ”  for  the  often  too-enter- 
prising  American  reporter,  who  does 
t  not  sift  the  statements  of  every  one  he 
“  interviews  ”  on  board  ship,  being 
only  concerned  in  creating  a  scare;  but 
how  a  missionary  who  professes  to  have 
made  a  study  of  sociological  questions 
ill  Japan  could  make  such  statements 
as  those  we  have  alluded  to  passes  our 
comprehension. 


REST  ON  Jt^-l 

Honolulu,  Oct.  lo(.^lhP  Com- 
liiiercial  C'lub  had  as’  giiests  iit 
llunoheon  yesterday  two  distinguished 
I ‘eiitlemcn,  each  of  whom  had  a  mcs- 
Isage  of  impoi-tance  to  give  from  th? 

Il-'ar  East,  a  message  which  was  of 
ll)»>th  interest  and  importance  to  the 
Imembcrs  of  the  chib  and  the  institu- 
liions  and  classes  they  represent. 
I'riicse  men  Avere  the  Itev.  Dr.  J.  H- 
I'Oe  Eorrest,  for  thirty  years  a  mis- 
Isionarv  in  Japan,  and  !Mv.  Mason 
rMitchell  who  has  until  lately  been 
Ji’jiited  States  Consul  at  Chunking^ -- 
tin  th’  far  western  province  of  Szechu-g^- 
Ifpn,  China. 

Mr.  James  Wakefield  presided  and 
I  introduced  the  two  gentlemen  in  a 
Ibi’icf  hut  thoughtful  address  of  which 
lltip  theme  was  that  misunderstand- 
lings  between  peoples  were  the  most 
]  prolific  source  of  international  dif- 
I  ferences.  Jle  spoke  of  the  Crimean 
I  war  which  plunged  nations  int-o  debt 
I  and  miseiy  and  was  caused  by  a 
I  misunderstandin 
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,  EeA'.  Dr.  De  Eorrest  was  the  first 
siwakei’,  and  it  was  of  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  and  of  her  •iiierchanLs 
I  that  he  spoke, 

I  “Everywhere  I  go,”  he  said,  “I  am 
jtold  that  the  Japanese  merchants  are 
l^ncky  and  dishonest.  That  opin  on 
I  seems  to  be  everywhere  prevalent. 

I  >(ow  first  let  me  say  tliat  the  people 
Iwho  have  made  Japan  what  it  is,  a 
I  great  people  and  a  great  nation,  arc 
I  not  her  merchants.  The  people  who 
I  liave  moulded  her  and  given  her 
[her  spirituality  and  her  ideals  are 
[first  of  all  her  samurai,  and  second 
llier  fanners,  and  last  of  all  her 
Bhierchants.  The  samurai  who 
1  developed  her  learning  and  her 
I  ideals  valued  three  things;  the} 

I  valued  first,  righteousness ;  second, 

■  life,  and  then  they  set  a  sort  of  value 
I  oil  s'lver  and  gold.  But  the  samurai 
j  fo  this  day  do  not  A'alue  money ;  the 
I  gentlemanly  class  do  not,  and  even 
the  coolie  class  do  not  to  so  great  au 
extent  as  other  peoples.  Even  tip.s 
are  not  to  be  given  as  money  in 
1  lapan,  but  the  money  is  to  be  wra].- 
J  ped  up  in  a  little  paper,  wliich  yon 
I  can  get  everywhere  with  the  character 
Ion  it  indicating  that  it  is  a  gift. 

I  ‘•\\niGn  Japan  was  opened  to  inter- 
I  course  with  the  world,  the  Japanes*' 
I  did  not  knOAV  the  mercantile  Avays  oi 
I  the  Avestem  world,  and  Avhen  the  gov- 
I !  rnment  asked  the  ancient  house  of 
I  yiitsui  to  go  to  Yokohama  and  take 
I  charge  of  the  mercantile  intercourse 
I  wltli  the  foreigners,  it  refused,  because 
I  it  did  not  knoAv  their  methods.  The 
[  l•esult  Avas  that  the  unscmpuloiu 
traders,  the  men  with  no  character, 
ficbked  to  Yokohama  to  trade  Avith 
I  the  foreigners;  and  the  foreign 
I  merchant  Avho  u'eut  there  Avas  nol 


rilwfiA’.s 


••Rut  tlicre  are  aneie 
5'!(?  mcrcant’le  liou?c?  in  Japan  wli*- 
Mi  itve  innintaiheil  establishments  fo' 
l^Ofituries  wlio  never  haJ  price?. 

and  wl  o  never  misrepresented  th-’ 
J'raod?  tliev  sold  and  M'ho  al.ways  kept 
|t!ieir  contracts. 

'A  friend  of  mine,  a  Philadelpliia 
|jnercliant,  sought  in  Kyoto  some  si'k 
furtains  for  his  house  in  Philadelphia. 

I  Rut  lie  found  they  would  cost  $400. 

I 'Hi's  he  thought  was  too  high,  and 
Bwhen  he  came  to  Sendai  where  I  live. 
SClOO  miles  to  the  north,  he  told  nio 
I  about  it.  I  took  him  to  a  dealer 
ytiicro  wlio  shnw’ed  him  the  identical 
goods  whibh  he  had  looked  at  in 
K'yoto.  This  merchant  offered  then, 
nt  a  very  much  lower  price  than  tho 
ICyoto  price,  but  he  did  not  have  [ 
S’.jfildent  stock  on  hand  and  said  iio 
would  have  to  send  to  Kj'oto  for  tho 
nunainder.  Mr.  friend  was  aghast 
I  at  this.  Tn  response  to  my  question 
]  the  merchant  said  he  could  have  the 
Jwlio'e  quantitv  delivered  to  my  friend 
I  in  Kyoto,  for  my  friend  was  goin;* 
|ll:erc.  within  a  few  days,  ifv  friend 
I'silated  to  buy  them  without  seeing 
luit  I  told  him  I  would  be 
vponsible.  d'hey  ,wcre  delivered  on 
|t;nie  and  were  in  every  way  satis- 
Ifactorv. 

“It  is  not.  that  the  Kyoto  'merchants 
1 11  IT  dishonest  or"  necessarily  have  two 
pi'ices.  But  Kyoto  is  vdiere  all  tlr' 

I  globe-trotters  come.  Piinces  are 
ill  ways  high,  the  world  over,  in  such 
liii-alities. 

“In  Sendai  they  make  fine  cabinets. 

,  \n  order  for  three  came  from  a  for- 
I  cign  house  in  one  of  the  big  cities, 
'riic  exact  measurements  were  given. 

']  he  maker  made  them  according  tn 
i'lirtructioiis  and  sliipped  them.  "Word 
;.ame  liack  that  two  of  tliem  were  all 
1  j’ight  but  that  the  third  was  not  as 
I  nrilered  and  would  only  bo  accepted 
at  a  certain  price,  about  lialf  that 
agree  1  to  be  paid.  The  maker  came 
tf'  me,  though  I  was  not  acquainted 
[  with  liim  and  had  never  had  any 
1  dealings’  with  him.  I  told  him  to 
•vrite  telling  them  to  return  the 
[nibinet  at  h's  expense.  He  finally 
oucliided  to  accept  'iny  suggestion 
land  did  so.  The  answer  came  back 
[that  on  a  re-examination  it  bad  been 
"iind  satisfactory.  It  ,was  a  case 
I  V  bore  the  bankko  or  comprador  of  the 
l.mise  was  tr\nng  to  do  a  little  graft- 
^  i:ig.  Thus  it  is.  If  the  members  of 
!  t’"'  liouse  themselves  could  have  com- 
’t' animated  directly  there  would  not 
have  been  any  of  this.  It  is  tho 
ii'argin  of  deception  that  makes  many 
of  us  dishonest. 

“The  Jnininesc  are  the  most  frank 
and  n]ien  people  in  tlie  world.  Thov 
arc  tlie  only  nation  tliat  is  consciously 
.seeking  to  instil  high  mercantile 
'deals.  Prof,  lyiidd  gave  a  course  of 
-ix  lectures  on  mercantile  moralitv 
to  the  students  of  the  higher  onm- 
morcial  schools  of  Yokohama  at  tlie 
puest  of  tiic  Minister  of  Pinano”. 


‘‘I’hcre  is  the  story  tliaT^i^nn^ 
anese  are  so  d’shonest  that  thev  liave 
liave  {'hiiiesc  in  all  their  banks  to 
ii'Hulle  tbci'e  money.  This  is  a  slander 
•'ll  a  great  people.  There  isn't  a 

‘Tn  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
riiambers  of  Commerce  of  Seattle. 
'J'acoma  and  Portland  protesting 
a.gainst  any  immigration  laws  that 
.-iTall  treat  the  Japanese  differently 
Ilian  the  ^leoples  of  Europe  are  treat¬ 
ed,  will  be  found.  I  believe,  a  basis 
noon  which  our  whole  nat'on  must 
unite.  T'he  mercantile  classes  of  botn 
countries  have  a  great  part  to  play, 
rhey  lean  frown  down  this  sensational 
talk  of  war.  There  can  be  no  wp 
between  Japan  and  our  country.  The 
.'apanese  are  our  sincere  friends. 

“When  I  was  in  ^lanchuria  I  tout 
ihe  Japanese  that  they  were  fightinu 
Diir  battles,  i’or  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ib.at  notwithstanding  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  people  in  Russia,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  Russia,  it  is  the  genius  of  their 
bureaucrac}^  to  not  only  control  Asia 
but  the  world.'* 


KANDA  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  Kanda 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chinese 
Y.il.C.A.  a  spec  al  meeting  was  held 
for  the  students.  The  speaker  was  the 
well-known  Dr.  Kitobe  of  the  First 
High  School.  The  subjdet  “Why  I 
became  a  Christian”  was  most  helpful 
and  inspiring. 

In  introducing  this  personal  testi¬ 
mony  he  gave  a  brilliant  and  co-m- 
preheusive  h'storical  review'.  He 
show'ed  in  a  plain  and  unmistakable 
manner  that  the  fall  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  ,was  due  to  moral  corruption. 
There  w^ere  many  of  her  patriots  wdi^ 
tried  hard  to  save  their  country  but 
not  know’ing  the  tme  iway  they 
'’ailed.  Likewise  he  spoke  of  the 
mcient  Land  of  Judah.  In  the  l‘t- 
.le  town  of  Bethelem  there  was  born 
a  Sav  our.  Quiet  and  unknown.  He 
p-ew  up  among  His  people.  During 
Tis  public  ministry  He  called  upon 
diem  to  forsake  their  evil  w'ays,  but 
they  w'ere  more  anxious  to  revenge 
the  w'ouiul  wKich  their  national  pride 
had  received  through  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest.  They  would  have  made  Christ 
Ring  but  he  refused  He  told  them 
hat  His  v'etovy  ivould  be  “the  victorv 
jf  the  vauquishecl." 

In  dealing  with  the  condition  of 
?hi^  tho  speaker  said  it  could  not 


V  very  much  improved  by  auincrcas- 

•  ng  arnn'.  navv  or  other  politcal  cn- 
erjiriscs.  'I’he  method  of  reform 
iiU't  lie  moral  and  spiritual.  He  re- 
-ericd  to  the  Isliiii  forty  years  ago. 
ind  cbaracterisod  it  as  a  groat  un¬ 
ci  (ish  movement.  The  soul  of  the 
union  \ras  stirred  to  attain  the  high¬ 
est  good.  At  tliat  time  the  good  of 
■ill  was  each  mams  mile.  He  proved 
that  the  greatest  force  in  reforma- 
aoii  was  Christianity.  It  brought  a 
jhango  of  lioart,  it  made  a  “whole 
'nan.'"  nrQosophy  was  good  for  the 
uitolleet,  miisie  wiis  good  for  feeling, 
nxt  these  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
,iie  “whole  man.’’  The  knowdedge  of 
tod  with  the  communication  of 
aoral  and  spiritual  pow'er  does  not 
ome  so  much  through  reasoning  as 
faith.  This  simple  method  is  not 
in  extravagant  credulity,  but  the  most 
iseful  aud  tnishworth}'. 

In  seeking  the  good  of  our  separate 
'ountries  there  w'as  no  better  way  than 
to  become  a  “whole  man.”  Those  who 
levoted  themselves  to  a  relig'ous  life 
nevitably  came  under  severe  criticism. 
Faith  in  God  however  would  create 
«teady  convifct  ons  and  eventually  lead 
to  success.  Genuine  faith  w'as  always 
■olloived  b}'  a  corresponding  goodness 
n  character.  If  we  had  a  w'arm  heart 
towards  God  we  certainly  w'ould  be 
able  to  love  and  help  our  country. 

In  order  to  save  China  be  exhorted 
'lie  students  to  become  Christians,  to 
test  the  great  pow’ers  of  Christiauitv. 
to  follow  its  precepts,  to  obey  its  laws. 
By  so  doing  the}'  w'ould  assuredly 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  pennanent 
leace  and  prosperity. 


Ill-Slits  Asfllitil 

filipino  fast  Gettina  Out 
Of  Hand -Officials  Lfn- 

Tire  Manila  Coblenews  says: — It  h 
siguifioaiit  that  one  bears  from  ail  classes 
of  Americans  expressions  of  fear  that  tbe 
peace  of  tbe  islands  is  not  to  be  kept  long. 

“  Something  muet  be  done/'  say  Ame- 
rioRUs  and  Eoglisbmen.  They  do  not 
speak  very  definitely  but  convey  tbe 
impression  that  recent  murders  aud  other 
crimes  of  violence  of  which  while  people 
have  been  the  victims  cause  them  to  dread 


that  these  are  bat  eigna  of  a  greater  uorest 
□Oder  the  aurface.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  feelmg  that  Ihe  Geverumeiit  mast 
bestir  itself  to  assert  its  aathority ; 
ibat  sarions  trooblo-  ie  biovviog  for  the 
United  States  in  tbe  Philippines. 
Tbeae  espreasions  do  not  come  alous 
(tom  the  Army  and  from  merehaula  and 
othera,  but  also  from  aome  of  the  highest 
officinls  of  the  Government.  One  or  two 
whose  duties  take  them  into  the  provinces, 
and  especially  one  who  is  on  the  benoli, 
have  talked  to  the  Editor  of  this  pnprr 
on  Ihia  BUbjeol.  They  seem  to  have  fore¬ 
bodings  which  they  either  do  not  care 
lo  pot  iu  exact  words  or  are  unable 
to  lormnlale  in  plain  langnage.  Bui 
they  shake  Iheir  heads,  and  say,  “  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  aud  done  soon,  ^e 
are  losing  tbe  respect  of  Ihese  people  and 
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are  losing  control  over  them.  Tbe  Filipino 
polilicinns,  oaciqoes,  and  ilostrados  seem 
to  be  drunk  witb  tbeir  iioeuee.  Tbe  prestige 


of  tbe  vcbite  is  very  low  ip  these  islands, 
This  cannot  go  on.  It  will  sorely  result 
in  disaster.” 


Toklo  Papers  Find  Gr 
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.Sprefoi  Cable  Deapatcln§  Co  The  Son. 

Tokio,  Dec.  2.— The  'Wednesday  news¬ 
papers  disagree  concerning  the  Japanese- 
American  understanding.  The  Jiji  is 
reticent.  The  Aaahi.  while  commending 
the  Government’s  foreign  policy,  regrets 
that  emigration,  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  In  <v>nnection  with  treaty  rights,  waa 
left  untouched. 

Others  characterize  the  question  of 
maintaining  American  armaments  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  as  unneces¬ 
sary  and  undignified. 

The  holiiimin  defends  the  agreement 
in  toto. 

The  Privy  Council  approved  the  agree¬ 
ment  this  morning  and  at  noon  made 
public  a  formal  statement  concerning  it 
eaying  that  the  two  countries  interested 
had  always  completely  coincided  in  their 
views  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  poli¬ 
cies.  It  was  believed,  however,  by  both 
countries  that  it  would  be  useful  to  de-  i-^ 
vise  definite  measures  in  order  to  dispel 
all  misunderstandings  and  to  announce 
their  common  policies  to  the  world  , 

For  these  reasons  Japan  availed  Itself  > 
of  the  salutary  effect'  produced  by  the 
visit  of  the  American  fleet  and  formally 
approached  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  entente,  the 
latter  country  agreeing  lo  an  exchange 
of  diplomatic  papers. 

Viscount  Ayasbi,  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  says  that  the  agreement 
is  not  only  less  important  than  those 
concluded  in  1907,  but  that  they  are  also 
superfluous.  Others  point  out  that  Vis¬ 
count  Hayashi  is  influenced  by  personal 
antagonism  toward  Viscount  .Aoki,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
[  Shanghai,  Dec.  2. — The  agreement 
[  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is 
!  received  hero  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
believed  that  Tr  will"  fend  to  promote 
trade. 


At  the  recepiion  to  tbe  American  bnsi 
Dees  men’s  party,  tieid  at  tbe  Nippon  Club 
Mr.  K.  Siigawn,  w  wellknowo  Yokohama 
eilk  merobant,  spoke  as  followi 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Fellow  BasinesH 
Men, 

We  have  a  saying  in  Japan  that  One 
glance  is  belter  than  a  bandred  bearings.” 

Since  yoo  have  been  in  tills  country, 
coming  into  contact  with  many  people 
of  dlffersot  classes  and  circles,  we  trust 
you  have  discovered  that  all  have  naught 
but  tbe  most  cordial  and  grateful  feelings 
towards  your  ooaalry  and  people. 

From  the  beginning  of  tbe  bisiory  of 
the  relations  of  our  respective  lands  tbia 
has  been  mutually  and  abundantly  proven 
by  our  over  iaoreasing  friendship  and  we 
feci  entirely  satisfied  that  you  will  return 
to  yonr  homes  siroeg  in  Ihe  kuowiedge 
that  there  is  not  a.  single  sonl  in  this 
whole  1: 


d,  from  Ihe  mountaing  and  ihel 
hillsides  to  the  seashore — from  bis  Majesty  j 
the  Emperor  down  to  She  humblest  farmeri 


and  lowliest  laborer,  who  does  not  ehare| 


Ihe  same  cordial  feeliues  of  Ihe  siDeerestl 


friendship  towards  your  great  Eepnblif, 


Y/e,  this  evening,  are  glad  lo  have  this  I 
additional  opporlanlty.  of  once  more  meet¬ 
ing  yon  boslDees  men  of  the  West,  witb  ns 
business  men  of  the  East. 

Tr -night  we  will  not  discuss  politics,  or 
indeed  anything  else  other  than  business 
and  commerce  exclusively. 

We  Japanese  have  always  looked  upon 
America  aa  oor  loyal  friesid  and  indnigent 
teacher,  and  we  have  drunk  in  our 
knowledge  of  practical  trade  and  commerce 
as  well  as  business  experience  from  the 
generous  fountafne  of  learning  wbibh  I 
Iplnmbia  has  always  so  freely  and  frankly 
kteuded  lo  us. 


thru  50  days,  with  daily  sessions  at  which  [ 
learned  specialists  lectured  on  psychology,  j 
sociology',  penology',  charity  methods,  ex-  i 
perimeutal  ethics,  education  of  imlx'ciles,  I 
training  of  children,  manual  training  for  | 
se!f-supj)ort,  veelaniatlon  hy  occupations 
calculated  to  mould  character,  measures  I 
for  rendering  rural  life  more  attractivo  I 
that  fewer  shall  Hock  to  cities  lo  swell  [ 
the  urban  criminal  ami  unfortunate  I 
classes,  etc. ;  there  were  30  such  lecturers,  ! 
and  16  lioursiwere  allowed  for  discussion  I 
of  each  subject.  I'lie  Government  gave  I 
certificates  to  members  who  faitlifully  | 
attended  any  course  of  lectures  aud 
discussions.  There  were  30  Christians  [ 
and  about  150  Buddhists,  incUuling 
78  priests,  many  of  whom  are  prison- 
chaplains.  Christians,  tho  few  in  num-  I 
her,  wt'i'e  botli  numerically  and  in¬ 
fluentially  piomiuent  on  committees. 
266  institutions  wore  represented  ;  a  lew  ] 
bv  foreigners.  , ,  •  ^ 

Iw,  (Tb  ^ 

On  Oct.  26  the  Executive  Committee  I 
of  the  Kuini-al  CHiurches  sent  a  letter  of  I 
welcome  to  tho  Honorary'  Coinmercial  f 
Commissioners  from  the  Chambers  of  | 
Commerce  of  Pacific  Slope  (iities.  It  is  j 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  full,  but  we 
can  give  only' a  part.  “  From  tho  United  ) 
State.s  have  come,  foi-  almost  50  years, 
the  strouge.st  influences  that  liave  helped 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  j 
Chrmt,  influences  tliat  have  begun  and 
uourislied  in  us  tho  desire  to  establish, 
in  fuller  measure  and  with  more  com- 
j»lcte  consciousness,  liis  Kingdom  of  I 
I  Love  and  Righteousness  and  Trutli. 
TIu!  consecrated  and  loving  gifts  of  the  | 
Christians  of  tho  United  Stjites,  thruout 
these  decad<(S,  have  maintained  an 
efficient  body  of  missionaries  among  us, 
have  establisheil  our  beloved  Doshisha, 
and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
have  helped  us  in  all  our  educational  ' 
and  evangelistic  work.  Surely  we  are 
grateful  for  the  Providence  which  has  j 
liuketl  our  lives  and  welfare  so  closely 
with  the  Christians  of  the  United  States. 
In  welcoming  you  to  Japan  it  is  fitting  I 
tliat  we  should  call  vour  atteution  to  tho  1 


Un  Sep  1  a  remarkable  convcniimi  oi 
native  leaders  in  philantlnopic  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  orphanages,  ex-convict 
homes,  factory  girls’  homes,  rescue 
‘ ’  other 


homes,  blind  asylums  and  many  ot 
institutions  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
unfortunate  or  the 


condition  of  the 
depraved  classes  of  society',  was  opened 
at  Tokyo,  by  the  Government,  which  ap¬ 
propriated  yen  12,000  for  the  expenses. 
;Ufi  members  were  nresent  from  all  parts 


V. 


Tho  convention  continued 


BRILLIANT 

General  Kamio  and  t 

‘^^kyo,  June  20, 1906. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  War  Department  gave 
permission  for  three  T.  M.  0.  A.  secretaries  to  pitch 
tlioir  “  comforting  tent”  on  the  banka  of  the  Yalu 
River  in  tire  rear  of  General  Kuroki’s  army,  not 

even  the  most  visionary  leaders  of  the  movement 

dreamed  how  successful  and  far-reachmg  the 
work  was  destined  to  be.  The  army  was  con¬ 
sidered  closed  to  Chri8l.ian  workers.  The  allied 
Christian  bodies  had  failed  to  get  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  front  and  it  was  only  by  most 
fortunate  circumstances  that  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  was 
allowed  to  give  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  its  work.  The  beginning  was  difficult 
but  once  on  the  field  the  work  spread  from  the 
one  post  on  the  Talu  to  eleven  different  bases  of 

the  array  so  covering  the  field  that  at  least  three 
quarters  of  a  million  different  soldiers  were  miras- 
torod  to  before  the  army  returned  to  .Japan.  ^  To 
these  men  were  given  3,38.1,000  pieces  of  station- 
ery  and  410,000  pieces  of  religious  literature. 

I  Supplies  of  buttons,  thread,  soap,  etc.  were  fur- 
inished  to  88.000  men;  books  were  loaned  to  26, 
000;  and  barber  supplies  to  over  152,000,  The 
laundry  of  the  Fengwanchong  branch  was  need  by 
18,000  soldiers.  The  Association  secretaries  made 
Uei  visits  to  hospitals  and  isolated  posts;  gave 
1 1,752  graphaphone  concerts  and  entertainments  and 
[held  613  religious  meetings.  About  1,566,000 
[soldiers  entered  the  different  branches. 

To  hnanco  this  great  campaign  over 
(Finances  Flvi  60,000  (©  30,000  gold)  was  given 
I  by  friends  in  Japan  and  America, 

lof  this  amount  Ven  10.000  was  graciously  donated 
(byT.  M.  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

Before  and  during  the  return  of  the 
I  Generals  troops  every  higher  general  in  the 

I  Thankful  army,  including  the  Field  Marshal 

and  an  Imperial  Prince,  personally 
expressed  their  thanks  to'  the  Association  for  the 
I  help  it  had  been  to  their  men.  Major-General 
Kamio,  formerly  Chief  of  Staff  at  Dalny,  in  a  public 
address  made  the  following  statamoiits:™ 

“  Though  I  venture  to  say  that  every 
Supplied  a  thing  was  completely  provided  for 
Lack  the  prosecution  of  ^var,  yet  I  must 
frankly  acknowledge  that  tliere  v/as 
no  nrovision  made  ^r^h^^eld^jmcreainjn  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers;  it  was  entirely  outside  the 
Japanese  Array  system. 

‘•In  all  eleven  places  where  work  was  dednitely  or- 
ganized.the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  pro¬ 
vided  suitible  buildings,  divided  into  meeting  and 
music  halls,  library,  reading-room,  tea-room,  barber 
ehop,  letter-writing  room^etc^T^o^eae  rooms 

Boldiere  were  given  free  accees  day  and  mgnu 
The  men  who  had  charge  of  the  Aeaoe.at.on  re¬ 
ceived  the  innumerable  eoldiers  with  untlrmg  zeal 

and  kindness.  They  gave  the  soldiers  heal  thy  re- 
Croat  ion  and  every¬ 
thing  else  they  need- 
ad,  which  made  them 
almost  forget  that 


former  RUSSIAN  caufl 


they  were  in  the  field 
of  war. 

“At  the  same  lime,  the 
Association  secretaries 
visited  the  Military 
Hospitals  and  distrib¬ 
uted  newspapers , 
magazines  and  pictures 
among  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  comfort¬ 
ed  them  by  preaching 
and  lecturing.  When 
the  transportation  of 
soldiers  to  Japan  com¬ 
menced  after  the  res¬ 
toration  of  peace,  the 
Association  provided 
music  at  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railway  stations 
and  distributed  news- 

papers  and  magazines  among  the  soldiers  thus 
making  them  forget  the  tediousness  of  the  journey. 

“  I  firmly  believe  that  the  mmy-sided  work  done 
by  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  enabled  innumerable  soldiers  to 
pass  their  time  in  the  most  wholesome  and  agree¬ 
able  ways  and  prevented  their  being  tempted 
into  harmful  habits  and  dissipation.  Thus  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  made  their 'tri¬ 
umphant  return  deeply  grateful  for  the  warm¬ 
hearted  service  rendered  by  the  Association.  T 
believe  that  the  officers  of  the  Association  as  well 
as  those  who  contributed  money  and  various  art¬ 
icles  for  the  work  should  feel  well  satisfied  that 
their  object  was  successfully  accomplished. 

“Let  me  remark  that  I  can  discover  two 
Two  results  from  the  successful  work  of  the 
Rrsults  Associations  first,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers,  representing  every 
class  of  Japanese  society,  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  secondly,  when  these 
hundreds  of  thousands 
returned  home,  they  told 
their  parents,  brothers 
and  friends  about  the 
kind  ministry  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian 
Assccjation,  and  thus 
many  millions  more  have 
been  made  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Clsristian 
religion.” 

From  begin- 
Oppioial  ning  to  end 
Hei.p  the  military 

authorities 
have  enthusiasticsiliy  co¬ 
operated  in  making  the 
work  practical  and  effect- 
[£  E.MPEROR  AND  EMPRESS,  ive.  Free  transporta¬ 
tion  for  secretaries  and 
supplies  and  the  use  of  good  buildings  at  the 
various  points  were  given.  Some  of  the  officers 
gave  time  and  money  to  the  work.  General  Oshima, 
the  military  governor,  of  Manchuria,  recently  con¬ 
tributed  Fell  1.000  to  continue  the  permanent 
associations  The  War  Department  has  welcomed 
(•1...  nf  t.ba  A jasftftiftf.inn  tn  mamtain'^  oer- 


manent  work  at  Fort  Author  (where  the  uavy 
is  also  touched).  Lioyang  and  Tiehling  and  at 
several  division  points  in  Japan,  and  has  offered 
free  transportation  on  railways  and  transports  for 

all  secretaries  and  supplies.  General ’I’eranchi,  the 
Minister  of  War  has  sent  the  following  remarkable 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Association  : — 

“  The  Young  Men’s  Clinstian 

Lktxer  oe  tuk  Association,  moved  by  the 
2^  Minister  op  War  desire  to  minister  to  the  wel 
-.35;  faro  and  comfort  of  our  officers 

and  soldiers  at  the  front,  carried  on  its  beneficent 
I  work  throughout  the  RussoJapaneso  War  of  1S04- 
j  1905.  Beginning  at  Chiiiampho  early  in  Septem- 
I  her  1904  it  kept  pace  with  the  northward  pritgress 
I  of  the  field  forces  for  nearly  twenty  long  months, 
until  March  1906,  establishing  its  work  at  eleven 
posts  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  At  large  expense 
of  money  and  labor  and  by  a  groat  variety  of 
means,  it  filled  the  leisure  of  our  officers  and  sold¬ 
iers,  far  from  home,  with  wholesome  recreation. 
The  completeness  of  the  equipment  and  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  were  universally  tested  and  re¬ 
cognized  by  our  troops  in  the  field.  I  am  fully 
assured  that  the  recipients^  of-  aU.  this  generous 
service  are  filled  with  deep  and  inexpressible 
gratitude. 

Now,  simultaneously  w’ith  the  triumpliant  return 
of  our  armies,  as  I  learn  of  the  successful  termina- 
I  tion  of  your  enterprise.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
I  e.xpress  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  noble  serv- 
I  ices,  and  at  the  same  time  to  voice  my  apprecia- 
I  tion  ofithe  generosity  of  all  those  who  have  either 
by  gifts  or  by  personal  effort  supported  the  work. 

(Signed)  M.  Teniuchi,  I 

Minister  of  War,  I 

I  Tokyo,  28th  May,  39th  Meiji  (1906),  I 

To  Yoichi  Honda,  Esq., 

President,  Tlie  Japanese  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Union.” 

With  the  decision  of  the  As- 
An  sociation  to  respond  to  tlie  ur- 

Acknowlrdqment  gent  invitation  of  officers  and 
men  in  undertaking  permanent 
work  for  the  soldiers  of  the  empire,  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  passes  out  of  the  experimental  stage  into 
one  of  the  most  promising  open  doors  tliathas  ever 
come  to  a  Cfeistian  organization,  For  the  success 
of  this  movement  the  officers  of  the  Association 
wash  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  genenjus 
friends  in  Japan  and  America  who  have  mado  its 
growth  and  splendid  achievements  possible. 


THE  SEMI-CEHTFMIAL  Oh  PEOTESTAIfr 
CHRlS'lIASin  JN  JAPAN. 

^^*^^e’^udience  tliat^ear^^lled  ihe  Y.M.C.A. 

Hail  greeted  the  opening  of  this  interesting  and 
iinponaiu  conference  at  9  o’clock  cnTues-diy 
morning  (Slh),  when  it  was  called  to  order  by  the 
two  chairmen,  Rev.  K.  Kozaki  and  Dr  E.  K. 
Miller.  On  the  platfu.m  was  an  impressive  i:rray 
of  veterans  In  service,  who  have  been  eye-\7ime.s>es 
of  nmcl),  if  not  all,  of  tlie  history  and  transforma¬ 
tions  of  tlii  past  lialf  cenlnry  in  Japan.  1  here 
were  Honda  and  Inagaki  and  Kozaki  and  Mura¬ 
kami  and  Og^wa  and  Okuno,  also  Ballagli  and 
Davison  and  Greene  and  Iinbrie  and  Miller  and 
Thompson,  each  ami  all  of  wliom  stand  fer  some 
I  good  and  great  work  in  the  upbuildirg  of  tlie 
Kingdotn  ot  God  here  in  the  Far  East. 

Alter  the  usual  iiproductory  services  of  hymn 
*  and  Scripture  and  prayer,  and  a  beautiful  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Te  Deuni  by  a  choir  of  twenty  voices, 
all  younw  ladies  of  tlie  Aoyama  Gakuin,  llie  Rev. 

Dr.  ].  H.  Ballagli  gave  tlie  ope  ing  address,  wliicli 
was  an  historical  review  of  what  God  has  wrought 
in  Ja])an  during  the  past  fifty  years.  He  traced 
the  various  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
entering  and  tlie  spreading  of  Chri.stianity  iui  the 
early  days,  and  how  they  were  removedin  a  speedy 
and  marvelknft  manner.  Among  the  outside  ob¬ 
stacles  thus  removed  were  the  incubus  of  slavery 
j  in  the  United  Slates,  whidi  was  lifted  as  the  result 
I  of  the  Civil  War;  and  the  difficulties  of  travel, 
which  were  overcome  by  the  great  advance  in 
I  iranspoitation  facilities  about  that  time,  through 
I  trails  con' inental  railways  in  America,  and  trans¬ 
pacific  sleamsliips  in  place  of  the  slow  lailing 
vessels. 

Of  the  domestic  obstacles  were  tlie  strongly 
enlreiicfed Buddhist  .sects;  the  dangerous  practice 
I  of  wearing  swords  by  the  samurai-,  and  ilie  dual 
government,  with  its  partisan  jealousies  that  were 
a.  tlie  source  of  constant  alarms.  Tliese  ^vere,  how- . 

I  ever,  done  away  ivitli  so  quickly  and  easily  that  I 
I  Minister  Townsend  Harris  was  led  to  exclaim  at  I 
I  the  final  overthrow  of  feudalism-,  ‘-What  hat-li  | 

J  God  wrouglit.” 

It  reqniied  years  to  overcome  the  old  prejudice 
j  against  t  c  word  ‘‘Christian,”  but  happily  that 
I  lias  been  accorrpli.shed  by  means ‘of  the  luiselfish 
I  lives  and  d-voied  labours  of  many  of  that  name 
I  during  all  these  years,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
I  opiiniistic  in  legatd  tj  the  future  of  Christianity 
I  in  this  Em|jiie. 

1  Bishop  H.m  la  of  ilie  M.  E.  Church  followed 
I  with  an  addie  .s  tliat  was  also  largely  historical,  in 
j  which  he  imfJded  the  great  changes  that  had 
J  come  about  in  Japari  because  of  tlie  entrance  of 
■  Christian  mussionaries.  This  was  done  by  asking 
I  ten  que  tions  and  leplying  to  them.  These 
questions  l  ad  to  d>  wiili  the  jirobable  attitude  ot 
||  the  Government  toward  Christianity,  freedom  of 
J  religion,  social  piogiess,  home  life,  female  edu- 
|l  cation,  ijh  l-nuhtojiic  work,  and  other  items,  had 
"I  not  Chiisiianiiv  i  een  introduced  just  at  that 
i  critical  peiiod  hi  the  hist<  ry  of  Japan  In  view 
J  of  the  actual  great  results  that  liave  fillowed,  one 
I’  can  hardly  fail  to  i-ee  the  hand  of  God  in  bringing 
[I  in  the  vitalizing  fo  ce  of  Christian  life  just  at  that 
i  critical  juncture. 

I|  A  number  of  shorter  addresses  then  filled  out 
f  the  merning  programme.  Mr.  S.  Murakami, 
[joint  Editor  wiih  Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick  of  the 
I  S/iic/ii  Geppo,  the  first  Cliristian  pa[)er  publi.shed 
I  in  Japan,  and  wlio  for  thirty-five  years  has  seldom  ,| 
I  failed  to  preach  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  s|)oke 

I  modestly  of  his  conversion  in  1872,  and  of  some 
f  of  the  stirring  events  which  he  had  seen  and  had 

II  been  a  part  of.  Tlie  venerable  Dr.  D.rviti 
1  Thompson  brought  forth  some  intcresiingremi^ 


cences  of  Uie  days  when  llie  edicts  against 

Chrisiianiiy  were  the  best  known  laws  in  the  land, 
and  of  how  two  or  three  present  to-day  had  been 
tried,  fined  and  rejiriinanded  by  ihe^  court  jo^ 
conducting  a  Christian  funeral  service.  \ 

Rev.  A.  Inagaki  spoke  of  the  great  walls  of  J 
opposition  that  had  been  broken  down  in  these 
years,  and  also  of  the  mountains  that  are  yet  to 
be  levelled  and  the  valleys  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
next  fifty  )ears  in  preparation  for  tlie  coining  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  i 

Among  the  grce'.ings  (hat  came  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  one  from  Dr  Hepburn,  whose  message 
j  L  Cor.  35  :  5^;  and  one  from  Bishoj)  Wil- 
liams'— these  two  being  tlie  only  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  little  grou[)  that  began  work  liere 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  afteinoon  se.ssion,  described  on  the  pro' 
gramme  as  a  “  Pablic  Celebration,”  was  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  Bishop  Ingham  of  England  that 
breathed  tlie  spirit  of  broad  fellowship  ami  of  deep 
and  His  Chutch. 


missionary  representatives,  and  by  the  spread  of 

the  Gospel,  ^id  the  nition  enter  upon  world-wide  | 
tlioughis  and  world-wide  work.  '1  his  is  a  great  I 
result  of  the  Christian  spirit,  ']'o  be  sure,  Japan  J 
had  her  religions,  and  Buddhism  prospered! 
gpaily  j  but  this  prosperity  was  largely  ihrougj 


loyalty  to  Cln 

The  first  of  the  two  historical  addresses  of  the 
afternoon  was  by  Rev.  K.  Kozaki.  who,  afier  pAy- 
I  in?  Ids  respects  to  such  characters  as  Col.  CUik 
■  and  Capt.  James  who  bro  ight  over,  and  exeited  aj 
'  strong  Christian  influence  from  without,  andj 
I  Count  Suejima  and  Viscount  Aoki  wlio 'brouglit 

I  back  a  Clirisiian  faiih  tliat  tlicy  had  found  abroad, 
land  exerted  a  strong  influence  ftom  within,  pro- 
'  ceeded  to  describe  the  general  cause  of  the  growih 

!  of  Cliristianily  in  Japan,  by  dividing  il  into  five- 
'peiiods:  r.  From  1869  to  1872,  that  is.  from  !,be 
coming  of  missionaries  to  the  forming  of  the  first 
Church,  at  Yokohama,  the  Pioneer  Period  ;  ?. 
Seed  Sowing  Period,  to  1882;  3.  SproiitingJ 

II  Period,  to  1S89  ;  4.  Period  of  Eclipse  10^900. ;j 
5.  Development  Period,  to  the  present.  The  oldj 
superstition  that  Christianity  is  antagonistic  to  the' 
national  life  ami  spirit  is  practically  gone ;  all 
classes,  from  the  Empernrdoun,  have  l;een  touched 
and  affected  by  the  new  ihought  and  li‘e  that 
Christianity  has  brought  in,  and  il  is  baidly  ,t>Oi 
much  to  bf’lieve.  in  view  of  the  past,  that  another 
fifty  years  of  unremitting  effort  will  make  Japan! 

;horough-going  Christian  nation. 

At  this  point  Count  Okuma  was  introduced, 
^nd  received  a  great  ovation.  He  said,  in  brief, 
that  he  was  glad  of  this  oppertunity  to  express  a 
ord  of  hearty  congratuhition  to  those  wh9  were 
I  assembled  to  celebrate  this  lemi-cenlennial  'of, 

1!  Christian  work  in  Japan.  'I  hough  not  himself 
professed  Chiistian,  lie  confessed  to  iiave  received 
great  influence  from  that  creed,  as  have  so  many 
otliers  throughout  lajian.  1'his  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  anniversary  for  the  country.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  work  of  one  whole  age  in  our  history, 
during  which  most  marvellous  changes  have  taken 
place.  He  came  in  contact  with,  and  received 
oreat  impulses  from,  some  of  th**  missionaries  of 
that  early  period,- panicuUuiy  from  Dr.  Verbeck, 
who  was  his  teacher  in  Englisli  and  history  and 
the  Bible,  and  whose  great  and  virtuous  influence 
Iw  can  never  forget.  Though  he  could  do  little 
direct  evangelistic  work  then,  all  his  work  was 
Christian,  and  in  everything  he  did  his  Christ  like 
spirit  was  revealed.  The  coming  of  missionaries 
fo  Jai>an  was  Jhe  mpans  of  linkiiu  this  country 
to  the  spirit  to  which  lie 

heart  of  Japan  lias  always  resoonded,  The 
success  of  .Clirisiian  work  in  japan  can  be 
meas  rred  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  able 
to  infuse  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Christian 
spirit  into  the  nation.  It  has  baen  the  mesns  of 
puling  into  these  fifty  •)eais  an  advance 
equivalent  lo  tlviL  of  a  liundred  years.  Japan  has 
a  history  of  2500  years,  and  1500  ye«irs  ago  had 
advanced  m  civilization  and  dume.slic  arts,  but 
never  took  wide  views  nor  entered  ujion  wide 
work.  nn1v  bv  ilie  coming  of  the  West  in  its 


ipllitical  means.  . . .  ,  c  •  ■ 

'  lly  rejected  by  tiie  better  classes  who,  beifg  I 
'splHuially  thirsty,  have  nothing  to  drink 

While  ex'ending  congratulations  ujion  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  thus  far,  he  prayed  for  still  greater 
effort  and  advance  in  the  future  and  sucli 
advance  as  slioukl  be  manifest  in  lives  of  oily 
viituc  of  tlie  Veibeck  kind.  To  leach  the  Ibble 
was  all  riglit,  but  to  act  it  was  better.  {/Oroa 
yori  okonai).  Jajian  is  well  advaii 
scientific  knowledge,  but  head  and  heart  are  not  I 
vet  on  a  level.  Profession  and  conduct  ought  I 
to  go  together.  Only  thus  can  evangelistic  workj 
be  counted  a  success. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Imbrie  f  flowed  with  tTTe 
:ond  historical  address  on  th.e  programme.  'Fl'is 
’was  delivered  witiicut  notes,  and  in  Ur.  Imbrie’s 
best  style,  and  wa.s  an  inspiring  portrayal  of  the 
wonderful  series  of  events  crowded  into  this  short 
span  of  lialf  a  century,— the  advancea  and  the 
ructions,  the  joys  and  the  disappointment  ;  hut 
in  all  of  which  God  was  manifestly  jiresent  teach¬ 
ing  his  Church  and  tlie  nation  tliat  He  was  reign¬ 
ing.  An  interesting  array  of  statistics  shovyed  | 
the  growth  of  the  Cliurch  and  its  cognate  institu¬ 
tions;  but  statistics  can  tell  only  a  small  part  of 
the  story.  The  Christian  siiirit  is  pervading  the 
new.spapers  and  cu^ent  literature,  and  the  Clnis- 
'^lan  world-view  is  becoming  the  comujun  pro¬ 
perty  of  all.  ' 

^  'Hie  way  has  been  prepared, -but  a  stupendous 
tvork  remains  to  be  done.  ‘I'here  are  great  philo¬ 
sophical  and  moral  systems  now  antagonistic  to 
the  Clirisiian.  system  to  be  met,  and  great  social 
and  moral  ob.stacles  to  be  overcome.  'VoW  and 
lime  are  needed.  The  evangelisation  of  J-apa23  is  I 
not  an  act  but  a  process  ;  not  at  work  to  be  done  j 
by  a  single  charge,  but  l>y  a  long  siege. 

At  a  Reception  given  in  the  evening,  a  special 
treat  was  prepared  for  those  who  braved  the  incle¬ 
ment  w.-a'her,  iiA  tlie  shape  of  intormal  addresses 
by  Rev.  Dr,  Arthur  Smith  ofCliina,  and  the  Rr. 
Rev.  Bishop  Ingham  of  England,  formerly  of 
[  Sierra  Leone. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  upon  one  form  of  develoji.nent  I 
of  Christian  Mission  in  China,  viz.,  cc-operaiion.  j 
Adry  theme,  one  might  think,  for  a  social  gather-  | 
ing.  But-  the  speaker  wa.s  Arthufemitli,  and  j 
under  his  Sni.mitable  treatment,  with  the  broad  ' 
politico-historical  background  wnich  he  .sketched 
with  deft  fingers  and  limber  tongue,  interspersing 
great  dramatic  incidents  with  minute,  mir  li  pro¬ 
voking  sallies,  iiis  story  assumed  all  the  interest  of 
romance  as  he  unfolded  the  efforts  and  advances 
and  retreats  and  successes  and  disappointments 
and  the  final  great  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
cooperation  in  educational  and  evangelistic  work 
among  the  many  and  diverse  Christian  forces  that 
are  working  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  that 
great  Empire. 

Hishoplngham  also  spoke  upon  the  same  general 
subject  of  cooperation.,  and  vyiih  an  earnestness 
and  sincerity  and  eloquence  that  was  impressive. 

Tire  sessions  of  Weditesday  were  presided  over 
by  Or.  S.  Motoda  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Davison,  and  were 
devoted  to  Christian  Education  and  Clirisiian 
Literature,  ten  addresses  being  given  upon  the 
first  topic  during  the  forenoon,  and  six  upon  tlie 
second  toi)ic  in  tlie  afternoon. 

Dr.  A.  Pieteis  spoke  upon  the  impre  sion  made 
on  the  general  life  of  Japan  by  the  graduates  of 
privaler  Christian  schools.  By  producing  stalls- 
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Icompicuniis  work  he  conjured  up  an  nUerestiug  | 
nd  convincing  array  of  facis  to  show  that  while 

the  results  arc  far  below  the  ideal  ihere  is  no 
cause  for  disappoiiUiueut.  In  church  and  evange¬ 
listic  work  not  only,  but  in  journalism,  in  author¬ 
ship,  in  education,  in  business,  in  official  life,  in 
cltaritable  work,  in  Young  Me..s  Clirislian  A'so- 
ciat'on  work,  in  I'emperance  work,  in  hymn 
iwiiting,  in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  in  many 
lotlur  departments,  theoharaclerwhich  these  men 
*acqu  red  through  their  education  in  these  schools 
has  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  higher 
life  of  Japan. 

Dr.  K.  ibuka,  speaking  of  the  future  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  in  Japan,  made  a  strong  and 
logical  plea  for  a  great  Cliristian  University, 
when  thesiudents  iVoin  the  lower  scliools  can  go 
,011  and  complete  their  education  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere,  when  ihe  name  and  character  and 
spirit  of  Christ  are  honoured  and  exalted.  As 
('liristians  we  ought  lo  demand  sucli  a  university 
for  the  training  of  our  j'outn  ;  and  as  Christians 
in  ihe  East  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  lo  llie  Chrisliau 
West,  with  whicli  we  aie  coming  into  such  close 
comact,  to  meet  it  nearly  on  the  level. 

Dr.  r.  Harada  spoke  on  Theological  Schools 
and  the  Training  of  Cliiistiaiv  workers,  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  next  fifty  yeans.  He  criti¬ 
cized  llie  present  melliods  as  unsrilisfactory.  The 
mirnber  of  sectarian  schools  was  too  great ;  there 
is  a  lack  of  unity  in  methods  :  llie  equijrmenls  are 
inadequate;  the  financial  fou.daiion  is  weak. 
Wliai  is  needed  .is  cooperation  among  tlie  sects 
fur  esla!)lishing  a  Cliri.siian  university  witli  fully 
equipped  'I'lieotogical  de|  artmeni,  wliere  not  only 
prospective  jireachers,  Imt  )a}'inen  also,  may  study 
the  best  Llieie  is  in  Jeligimi  and  morals.  And  there 
sliould  be  a  long  prepaialory  coinse  for  those  wlio 
are  aiming  fur  the  Christian  inimsiry. 

Mr.  N.  Fukuda  made  a  plea  for  Christian 
parents  to  corsecrate  their  children  to  Chris¬ 
tian  work. 

Mr.  M.  Matsuinoto  urged  a  broader  course  in 
the  Theological  Scliool.  with  more  of  comparative 
religion,  sociology,  philosophy  and  ethics;  also 
opporturity  for  wider  eltciive  courses  for  the 
students,  in  order  for  which  a  Chiislian  university 
was  a  necessity. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clement  would  have  Christian 
schools  provide  distinctive  features  which,  v/hite 
not  necessarily  competing  with  Government 
scliools,  vronid  prove  attractive  to  a  greater 
number  of  students. 

Mr.  J.  Iinai  urged  thorouglily  scientific  methods 
in  training  theological  students,  but  not  so  severely 
scientific  as  to  cause  them  to  forget  their  great 
object,  k  spiritual  art  department  is  needed  that 
shall  teach  the  public  lo  depict,  and  in  themselves 
reflect,  th.e  image  of  Christ. 

Rev.  F,  N,  Scott  spoke  of  the  inadequacy  of 
present  Christian  edCicalion  methods,  with  sjiecial 
emphasis  upon  tlie  lack  of  higher,  courses  above  ,1 
Middle  School  grade  where  Cnrislian  boys  can 
go  and  complete  their  education  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere.  'Fo  let  these  boys  go  to  the  ordinary 
Higher  School,  which  is  not  only  non-religious 
but  often  anti-religious,  ju.st  at  their  lime  of 
adolescence, -the  most  important  period  of  their 
lives,  is  often  fatal  to  their  moral  life. 

Dr.  K.  Sasao  thought  the  best  way  to  begin  on 
Christian  university  would  be  to  establish 
Medical  School,  and  sen^  out  into  society 
company  of  Christian,  synipallietic  doctors,  who 
would  work  for  mankind  and  not  for  money. 

Then  would  come,  in  order,  a  Theological 
School,  wliicli  should  give  a  thorough  training  in 
English  and  German,  with  the  latest  and  best 
thought. 

Rev. C.  FLBJVood^niplmized_^advantages 


I  the  Government  basis  and  witli  the  ordinary-  privi- 
I  leges  granted  to  such.  Religious  teaching  and 
I  training  was  at  no  disadvantage  in  sufli  a  school. 

Christian  Literature  was  the  topic  for  tlie  afier- 
I  noon,  and  brought  out  six  very  interesting  ad-  I 
I  dresses  on  as  many  different  aspects. 

Mr.  E.  Kashiwai  gave  an  interesting  survey  in 
I  liistorical  order  of  the  general  output  of  Cliristian  ' 
literature,  froin  the  first  year  of  Meiji  down  to  the  ' 
present  time,  dividing  it  into  two  periods,  from 
Meiji  I  to  20,  and  from  20  to  the  pyesent,  and 

suggesting  tliat  the  third  period  begins  from  this 
Conference. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Gulick  presented  a  strong  and  able  l 
paper  upon  Our  Problems  and  Places  in  Ctirisiian 
Lileralure.  He  put  gieat  emphasis  on  the  im-  j 
portance  of  such  literature  in  the  Clirirtianizition  I 
of  Japan.  By  means  of  iliis  we  are  to  meet  and  | 

I  gra|)pie  wijh  the  old  systems  of  religion  and 
I  philjsophy  wliich,  while  containing  large  elements  I 
'  of  truth  and  b^auty.varo  yet  diametrically  upiiosed 
to  our  Christian  fiincei)tioii  of  Ultimate  Being, 
lere  i.s  the  final  battle  ground.  And  wliile  we  j 
fclieve  tli.t  the  Christian  conception  of  the  ] 
FttOJiscious,  per.sunal,  Heavenly  Fallier  will 
ultimately  trium[ili,  it  will  be  otily  after  a  long  j 
struggle  in  which  we  must  be  prejiared  to  give  j 
and  take. 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  this  great  under¬ 
taking  Ami  U>  do  ihis  it  believes  us  to  empty  | 
ourselves  of  our  narrow  sectarianisms,  for  which 
the  Oriental  has  no  use,  and  lo  present  universal  | 
ideas  wliicli  sre  in  the  truest  se  se  catho  ic. 
We  need  here,  almost  more  than  anywhere  else,  ^ 

1  true  coo[)eraiion ;  and  we  can  have  it  in  spite  1 
I  of  differences  in  doctrine  and  organization.  We  ; 
do  not  want  Li>  engage  in  guerilla  warfare,  but  j 
in  a  great  and  victorious  campaicn  in  which  all 
work  together.  Only  in  union  ami  cooperation 
j  is  strength  ami  victory. 

The  kind  of  literature  desirable  and  nece.ssary  | 
I  must  be  Christian, — Christo  centric  and  Chii  lo- 
basic.  It  mii.st  be  evangelical, — insisting  on  j 
I  the  inijiortance  of  individual  Christian 
perience.  and  the  consequent  transformation  1 
of  the  heart  and  life.  It  must  also  emphasize  j 
the  importance  of  .social  transformitton.  Christ  < 
came  to  save  Society  as  well  as  the  individual.  ■ 
I  It  must  be  loyal  to  ihe  Bible  as  the  word  of  God. 
It  must  be  modern.  'I'liree  hundred  years  of 
science  have  iransfonned  our  ideas  of  many  things. 
We  have  a  new  heaven  and  earili  in  scienre,  philo- 
I  soph)’,  psychology  and  otlier  things,  and  Christian- 
I  ity  must  he  presented  here  in  ter  ■  s  of  current 
thought.  It  must  be  ireaic  towards  other  (aiihs, 
gladly  acknowledging  whaiever  is  good  and  true 
and  beautiful  in  them,  and  try  to  fulfil,  not  destroy 
them.  It  must  be  broad,  CathoHc,  non-partisan, 
and  we  must  have  that  spirit  among  ourselves. 

I  No  one  writer  or  school  or-  deneflnination  can 
exp  ess  all  the  truth.  We  want  great  freedom  in 
oiircooper  ilion.  We  need  a. strong,  well-organized, 
well-financed,  single  Chrisii.ui  Lileraturc  Com- 
miiiee  as  a  part  of  eqiii[Mneiu  for  work  in  these 
coming  years. 

Other  speakers  were  Messrs.  K.  Uzaki,  G  Braiih- 
i  waite,  N.  Kato,  U.  Be  slio,  and  a  paper  by  Prof. 

I  Muller,  read  by  Rev  S.  E.  Hagar. 

In  tlie  evening  llie  Kail  was  packed  to  its  utmost 
8  capacity,  the  great  audience  listening  for  several 
I  hours  to  the  eloquent  presentation  of  tlie  subject, 
I  The  Infliienc'i  of  Christiimity  on  Elhica!  and 
I  Religiou.s  Thought  ami  l.ife,  by  Rev.  D.  Ebma 
[  and  br.  I.  Niiobe  ;  and  The  Influence  of  Mission- 
I  aries  on  llie  Educaiijn  and  Civiliz  ilion  of  Japan 
by  Prof.  K.  Fujisawa  of  the  Tokyo  Umvetsiiv. 
1  liimielf  an  ol  1  pupil  of  Dr.S.  R.  Brown.  H.B.N. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CONFERENCE.  ^ 

IkcuS-  (Second  PartO(^ 

I  Thursday  the  71I1  was  “  Woman’s  Day,”  and 
both  platform  and  audience  room  were  occuiued 
bv  ladies,  only  a  small  sprinkling  of  men  being 
in  evidence.  The  discursiom  for  the  morning 
were  upon  the  two  topics  Evangelistic  Work  and 
Educational  Work,  while  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  Social  Reform.  Mi.ss  J- N.  krosby 
together  with  Mrs.  K.  Yajima  were  the  IJ^s'd'-'e 
officers  at  the  former  session,  and  Mrs.  K. 
Ifomland  Mis.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher  at  the  latter. 

Miss  E  Talcott  read  a  paper  on  Bible  nail) 

I  ing  for  women,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  tl-e  training 
I  schools  that  have  increased  in  number  fiom  the 
rfirst  one  established  at  Yokohan-.a  in  1S81  by 
I  Misi'Pierson.  to  the  twelve  now  in  existence.  In 
I  liese  are  142  women  students,  but  the  supply  is 
I  far  inadequate  to  tile  demands,  which  come  not 
I  only  from  all  over  tills  country  but  from  Korea, 

I  Maiicliiiria,  the  Loo-clioo  and  Boiuii  Islands  and 
I  from  Hawaii. 

I  Mrq  C  W  Van  Petten,  also  on  the  same 
subject',  emphasised  the  need  of  the  best  training 
I  and  scholarship  for  ihe.se  women,  who  oiiglit  to 
I  liave  at  least  an  equipment  equal  to  that  given  by 
I  the  Government  Girls'  High  School,  with  of 
1  course  special  training  in  Bible  study  and  in  n™sic. 

In  their  work  for  the  churches  they  sliould  be 
I  well  supljorled,  should  lie  allowed  a  quiet  room 
I  for  llieir  own  living  and  study,  and  should  be 
given  full  sympathy. 

Mrs.  T.  Honda  and  Miss  J.  M.  Hargrave  re  id 
papers  upon  Church  Work,  with  special  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  Bible  women  thereto.  These 
modest  workers  are,  as  Miss  Hargrave  pointed 
1  out  the  riglit  liand  of  the  pastors  and  missionaries, 
and  no  dmrcli  is  fully  equipped  for  work  without 
I  them  Tile  standard  of  tlie  schools  for  training 
these' workers  is  co'nstanlly  improving,  but  tliere 
is  need  for  a  Chrislian  university  which  shall 
have  in  it  a  department  for  this  special  training. 

Miss  C  B.  De  Foreit  presented  tlie  subject  of 
Sunday  School  V/ork  by  Girls’  School  riipils, 
and  told  of  the  more  than  forty  schools  whose 
pupils  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  service.  Oi 
tlie  aok  Sunday  Schools  tliat  look  to  this  source  „ 
for  their  supply  of  teachers  for  the  1 5,000  scholars 
enrolled.  173 

This  kind  of  work  is  not  only  good  for  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  wliere  tlie  Sunday  School  is  located,  but 
is  good  for  tlie  girls  also,  giving  relief  from  the 
ixmi  of  dormitory  life,  vent  to  their  enthusiasm, 
opportunity  for  Christian  service,  and  prac¬ 
tical  study  of  psychology  of  the  diild-mind, 
Evangelistic  Work  among  non-Chrislians  was 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Inagaki,^  in  which 
slie  impressed  the  importance  of  visiting  the 
homes  'and  tiie  equal  importance  of  preparation 
for  tills  work  by  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  She 
I  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Pierson  followed  upon  tiie  same 
topic  and  pointed  out  several  ways  of  how  auf  to 
do  this  work,  as  well  is  giving  some  practical 
suggestions  for  doing  it  successfully.  Success  is 
I  not  gained  by  lecturing  about  God  and  sm  and 
1  such  topics;  assuring  th;  hearer  that  conversion 
is  a  slow  process  ;  and  asking  liini  to  take  time  10 
I  think  over  wiiat  lie  has  heard.  Flis  work  must 
1  be  done  by  a  positive  preaching  of  Ihe  gospel,  in 
the  full  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  after  much  prayer 
I  in  preparation.  , 

1  Under  the  general  subject  of  Educational 
Work  there  were  five  papers  presented,  the  first 
being  one  prepared  by  Miss  N.  B.  Gaines  on 
1  Mission  Sdiools.  The  history  oi  tiiese  schools 
shows  tliey  have  always  had  high  ideals, 


and  usually  a  good  grade.  Since  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  up  female  education  it  has  set 
a  standard  wiiich  must  be  recognized.-  Unless 
Mission  Scliools  can  keep  up  to  this  in  every  way 
they  ought  to  close  their.  do.Q^s  and  go  out  of  busi 
xiess.  But  they  muvt  keep  up  this  standard  not 
only,  but  get  Government  recognition,  otlierwise 
both  pupils  and  teachers  are  at  a  disadvantage— 
practically  have  no  standing  in  educational  circles 
in  Japan.  Tl>ey  ought  to  offer  not  only  all  that 
the  Government  schools  offer,  but  also  give  Bible 
teaching  and  a  consequently  liigher  grade  of 
teaching  in  practical  morality  and  individual 
purity. 

Miss  Wakiyatna  of  the  Glory  Kindergarten,” 
Kobe,  had  an  instructive  paper  on  tlie  history  and 
growth  of  the  Kindergartens  in  Japan,  and  spoke 
of  the  great  Christian  influence  wiiich  tliey  have 
exerted,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  |] 

Miss  G.  Philipps  spoke  about  work  among 
students  in  con-Christian  girls’  schools,  and  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  them  tlirougii  the 
weans  of  Christian  boarding  liouses,  Girls’  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Bible  classes,  and  various  forms  of  work, 
Loth  organized  and  unorganized. 

Miss  S,  A.  Searle  discussed  Mission  Schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  point  of  their  Christian  influence 
upon  the  girls  not  only  while  they  are  students 
but  after  they  have  graduated  and  settled  into 
society  as  home  makers  or  teachers  in  schools. 
Tlmrsday  afternoon,  on  the  general  topic  of  Social 
I  .Refornt,  Mrs.  C.  ICozaki  spoke  upon  Temperance, 
lilescue  Work,  and  Work  for  Factory  Girls,  stating 
the  reasons  and  the  great  necessity  for  tiiese  three 
kinds  of  effort,  and  the  especial  responsibility  of 
Christian  women  to  esigage  in  it. 

.Miss  G.  Baucus  treated  of  Literature,  in  the 
prodtaction  of  which  she  has  given  her  wiiole  time 
tfor  the  past  fourteen  years;  spoke  of  the  kinds, 
both  translations  and  original,  that  are  needed 
now,  and  the  attempts  beiiig  rtsade  for  supplying 
this  for  Sunday  Schools,  the  home,  and  general 
evangelization. 

Miss  U.  Kayashi  had  the  subject  Hospitals, 
Orplianages  and  Creche,  and  while  speaking  par- 
licularly  of  such  work  in  Osaka  as  she  was 
practically  interested  in,  referred  to  the  wide  work 
of  charity  througiioiit  the  land,  .of  whicl)  about 
seveti-tentlis  is  done  by  Christian  people.  WoniSh  ^ 
are  particularly  fitted  to  engage  in  the  above  ' 
forms  of  service. 

Miss  Strout,  representative  of  the  Woman’s 
Cliristian  Temperaoce  Union,  spoke  on  her 
favourite  theme.  She  showed  that  the  Society 
which  she  represents  has  not  simply  temperance 
for  its  object,  but  social  reform  as  well,  and 

active  in  all  lines  of  reform  work,  publishing 
raaOy  books  that  sliow  up  the  evils  of  society, 
work  is  to  day  making  a  deep 
^mpressfoT  educational,  business  aatd 

iprofessionat  >yor!d.  . 

Miss  M.  F.  Denton  spoke  of  Fsve  Decades  of 
Woman’s  Work  in  J^pan,  and  gave  an  interesting 
bistorical  survey  advancement  of  Japanese' 

women  during  that  peiwd. 

Friday  evening  saw  ibe  back  on  the  plat- 
form  again,  and  continuing  the  iadkis’  afternoon 
object  of  Social  Keform.  Mr.  Thwing  of  fiawaii 
p,*eseiited  the  subject  of  Internationa!  Reform,  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  S,  Motoda,  who  outlined  the 
histor/  general  programme  of  social 

reform  in  fapan  in  all  its  various  departments  and 
ramification^. 

Mr.  Yamaimuro,  representing  the  Sal.vatioiii 
Army,  gave  an  earnest  and  eloquent  account  of 
the  fundamental  work  which  lliat  organization  is 
doing  among  the  “  submerged  tenth  "  in  liie  name 
of  Christ. 

Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  spoke  upon  the  great  mo- 


live  for  this  sort  of  work, 

pt.ssioo  for  all  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  tn  the 

world.  ,  ,  .1  r 

Hoi).  T.  Ando  spoke  ot  tl)€  constant  growth  of 
the  letnperance  movement  as  one  of  the  gteatj 
evidences  of  the  power  of  Christianity  m  Japanj 
I  ^during  tiiese  50  years. 

friday,  the  8th,  had  for  its  moriung  topic, 

Irhe  Pastor  and  the  Church  ;  for  the  attefi 
iThe  Work  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  for  the  evening, 
iThe  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Civil  and  Re- 
lligious  Liberty. 

Dr.  Y.  Hiraiwa  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
I  Christian  minister  in  its  two  great  departmenis  of 
preaching  and  pastoral  work.  ITiese  two  logelher, 
in  right  proportion,  con  titute  evangelism.  1  he 
hiistory  of  this  sort  of  work  in  Japan  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  that  from  Meiji  •  to  23 
being  the  Missionary  Age,  or  the  period  of  Foreign 
Christianity ;  from  Meiji  24  to  the  present,  the 
Domestic  Age,  or  period  of  Japanese  Christianity. 
And  tiiese  two  periods  taken  together  might  be 
called  the  Preacliing  Age,— hrgely  a  time  of  ad- 
1  verlising  the  new  reE  gion ;  while  from  now  on 
there  will  come  the  Pastoral  Age,  when  ih;  real 
work  is  to  come  of  gathering  up  results,  nourisli- 
ing  the  half-formed  Christians  and  developing 
them  into  a  body  that  sEiall  more  truly  represent 
their  Master.  As  tlie  flrst  epoch  was  devoted 
more  or  less  largely  to  apologetics  and  explana¬ 
tions  ihrougl)  sermons  and  neivspaj)ers  and  niaga- 
2i.ies  for  tlie  enlightening  of  tho'e'who  locked 
I  upon  Christianity  as  “  tlie  evil  sect,”  during  the 
coming  epoch,  since  the  new'  doctrines  have 
j  been  generally  and  generously  tolerated  and  in 
way  accepted  as  good  and  not  evil,  the 
j  great  work  of  the  minister  ivilt  be  to  instruct  and 
nourish  the  faiih  and  life  of  tlie  growing  Christian 
1  body.  For  the  pastor,  of  course,  learning  and 
eloquence  are  desirable,  and  our  schools  must  see 
I  to  it  that  he  gets  the  best  liiat  is  going;  but 
I  nothing  can  lake  the  phce  of  sincere,  Christian 
character  moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Witl) 

I  this  cliaracler,  and  witli  ll)is  long  and  j>atient 
I  training  he  may  become  what  he  ought  to  be, — a 
I  itacher,  counsellor,  inspirer,*and  spiritual  leader 
in  his  community.  For  his  wrjrk  does  not  end 
1  with  simpij  giving  instruction  in  Christian  teach- 
I  ing.  He  is  to  gi\e  the  Christian  Iteart  and  spirit 
I  to  his  people ;  to  ra'se  up  a  Christian  bojly  in 
I  which  Christ  himself  shall  be  reproduced;  to 
I  stand  in  his  pulpit  and  j)reach  not  only,  but  to 
I  go  into  tl)e  humblest  homes  as  the  true  sheph.erd 
I  and  lead  men  into  the  very  image  of  Christ ;  to 
I  emphasize  not  only  public  worship  but  family 
I  prayer ;  to  connect  the  home  with  the  church  and 
I  the  Sunday  School  in  a  vital  way,  and  produce 
I  a  body  of  believers  wlio  shall  be  fruitful  in  every 
I  good  work,  and  who  shall  act  as  good  leaven  in 
I  the  whole  community. 

Rev.  S,  Tada  also  emphasized  the  necessit}'  for 
more  thorough  and  systematic  pastoral  work, 

I  which  would  largely  save  the  great  leakage  of 
I  the  past  years,  which  has  been  the  source  of  muc!) 

I  disappointmftDt  as  well  as  cause  for  criticism;  and 
1  real  hindrance  to  tlie  work.  The  pastor  must 
try  to  get  the  people  into  more  regular  rhurch- 
goiDg  habits;  must  organize  his  cl)urch  fi)£o  a 
body  of  workers  who  will  take  large  responsibilily 
j  for  the  evangelization  of  the  commuoity  and  not 
I  let  their  minister  do  all  the  work;  and  must  keep 
I  up  a  high-toned  juilpit,  when  the  worshippers  will 
I  find  their  own  best  thoughts  and  aspirations 
I  adequately  expressed  in  the  sermons  and  prayers 
I  not  only,  but  will  find  themselves  constantly 
I  linked  to  the  eternal  through  intelligent  and 
I  spiritual  and  uplifting  Bible  instructiosi. 

Rev.  M.  .Uemura  had  some  criticisms  upon 


those  pastors  who  ar^^nuc!^ngage^i^n?r^ 

ing  to  make  their  church  independent,  or  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  time_  on  social  reform,  in  other 
words,  so  interested  in  •'  serving  tables,”  that  they 
have  no  time  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Yet  this  is 
the  real,  main  work  of  the  pastor.  Great  advance 
has  been  made  in  knowl  dge  in  the  past  years, 
and  many  pastors  have  kept  up  with  the  advance 
who  yet  as  pastors —preachers  of  tlie  Gospel— are 
doing  nothings  We  are  getting  more  tpachers 
than  pastors.  “  Human  nature  suffers  from  tlie 
passion  to  be  instructed.”  We  are  suffering  to¬ 
day  from  instruction-fever  {kyoun-byg).  What 
is  needed  is  the  spirit  that  hates  sin  and  loves 
God.  We  want  a  revival  there,  and  it  will  only 
come  by  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  is.  higli  time 
to  get  to  w'ork. 

Rev.  G.  Kawai  said  the  pastor’s  work  is  to  make 
men  who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in 
love  and  in  fear.  The  mission  of  the  church  is 
to  bring  men  into  the  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
experience.  Decorum  in  the  church  is  important; 
prayer  meetings  and  family  prayer  are  also  of 
great  importance.  Members  of  a  family  who 
grow  up  in  this  sort  of  atmosphere  will  come 
naturally  to  a  proi)er  reverence  for  God. 

Rev.  R.  £.  McAlpine,  in  a  j)aper  on  Public 
Worship,  showed  lire  necessiiy  for  tlris  outward 
exirression  of  the  inward  feelings  of  reverence, 
and  tlie  importance  of  having  a  proper  and  lofty 
object  of  worship,  lest  the  act  degenerate  to  de¬ 
grading  forms  such  as  have  been  common  in  lands 
wh.ere  God  the  Heavenly  Father  was  not  known. 

Rev.  I.  Iyola>  on  live  subject  of  Preaching,  said 
it  was  a  divine  art ;  that  the  preaclian  should  be 
full  of  his  subject,  should  remember  that  he 
represents  Christ,  and  should  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Draper  foil  ,wed  on  the  same  sul'ject, 
which  he  described  as  not  an  intellectual  or  rlieto- 
rical  but  a  spiritual  exercise  will)  a  supernatural 
element.  The  preacher’s  power  is  his  spiritual 
personality  vitalized  by  prayer.  One  cannot 
preachi  well  unless  he  prays  well.  The  Gospel  is 
still  tlie  panacea  for  all  spiritual  ills,  and  is  the 
message  for  the  present  age  as  for  the  past. 
In  presenting  tKis  the  preaclier  has  no  right  to 
alter  the  message.  He  wants  tlie  message  to  alter 
the  hearers.  He  must  study  his  message,  and  be 
liimself  a  saturated  solution  of  the  Gospel.  He 
must  know  The  Book.  It  may  be  well  to  know 
many  books,  but  he  must  know  the  one.  This  is 
tlie  prime  essential  in  preparation.  He  must  be 
tactful  in  presenting  the  truth,,  honest  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  convictions,  and  efficient  iti  liis 
service.  An  insurance  agent  is  esteemed  by  his 
company  not  for  bis  ability  to  write  leports  and 
make  out  tables  of  statistics,  btjt  to  get  new  men. 
So  tjie  preapher. 

On  the  subject  of  Work  for  the  Individual, 
Rev.  T.  Ishigurc  said  it  was  ngc^ssary  first  to  know 
one’s  self,  and  tlien  the  other  man.  To  be  able 
to  presejrt  God’s  mercy  to  one  who  is  not  yet 
really  seeking  it,  there  must  be  great  sympathy, 
without  wiiich  therg  is  no  success ;  strong  will,  to 
prevent  being  turned  aside  by  gensral  conversation 
from  the  main  object  >  much  prayer,  wiiicfi  is  a 
great  help  to  strengthen  the  will ;  and  Christian 
naagnartimity,  that  will  put  the  worker  on  a  level 
with  all,  and  prevent  any  seeming  condescension. 

Rev.  D.  Norman  followed  on  the  same  subject, 
and  said  the  pastor  should  be  as  great  in  in¬ 
dividual  work  as  in  pulpit  work.  We  are 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  represent  him  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  must  always  take  him  for  our 
example  in  this  kind  of  work.  Psychology 
teaches  that  to  get  into  close  contact  with 
j  a  nsaH  we  must  get  down  into  the  sub-con- 
*  scious  plane  pf  his  habits  and  leniptalions.  lo 
do  this  requires  much  tac^n^^mn^n  sense  and 


ereat  one,  Uut  to  maRKT 
SiveSS  be  a  fe,l  mn  ^'jnd  d,e 

ll  “Tfr.  mal  ^Pot^e  a^^pape.  ^vepa|ed^by  j 

Isctoot.  ^-I^fe^er  P'w  a  J»f”'f,i|,“ererpnce  | 

ott  uluca^ion^  t.av,e  | 

Icnoudnatioral  so,«e  g(  Ae  '| 

tWs  work.  jijg  ^abject  FioapcialJ 

as  one  tliat  is  self-siipporling,  self-governing  air 
selt-propagatiog.  Such  cliurches  should  assume 
a  responsibility  for  helping  the  weaker  ones  to 
devise  methods  for  attaining  financial 
dependence.  '  .. 

In  lite  use  of  mission  money  much  care  and  j| 
wisdom  are  needed,  that  it  may  not  !)ecoine  a  .j 
hindrance  to  a  clmrch's  deveiopTsent,  and  in 
general  it  sliould  be  used  only  for  work  for  winch 
the  mission  is  directly  responsible. 

The  work  of  the  Evangelist  was  presented  at 
the  afternoon  session,  first  by  Rev.  J.  Watase. 
In  reviewing  tlie  evangelistic  work  of  the  j>3.st 
fifty  years,  while  finding  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  lie  found  much  also  that  should  cause  all  to 
make  a  serious  self  examination  before  proceed¬ 
ing  further.  He  read  i  Cor.  3:10  iS,  and 
wondered  how  nuich  of  the  work  of  these  past 
years  liad  been  “  wood,  hay,  stubble,”  and  how 
many  of  the  builders  would  find  that  they  were 
“Saved,  5el  so  as  through Tire.” 

•  Also,  I  Cor.  9;  22-27,  and  wondeted  how 
many  of  those  who  had  preaciied  to  others  would 
find  thsmselves  “  rejected  cast  away.”  As 
Christ  sanctified  himself  “  for  tlieir  sakes  ”  so  must 
we  sanctify  and  puii  y  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
tiiose  whom  we  liope  to  reacli  and  help  in  the 
coming  years. 

Rev.  T.  Kawai  s[)oke  on  City  Work,  and  lield 
up  Paul’s  work  at  Ephesus  as  a  proper  example 
to  follow  (Acts  jg).  He  was  first  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  and  then  “  reasoned  daily  in  the  school  of 
Tyrannus,” — net  onte  a  week,  but  daily  “  fjr 
the  space  of  two  years  ”  I’liis  is  the  sort 
tint  will  bring  results. 

Rev.  S.  Ogata  followed  on  Country  Work, 
speaking  of  the  special  deliglus  of  tins  sort  o'f 
work,  the  special  temptations  country  people  are 
subject  to,  life  best  means  of  meeting  this  class 
of  people,  and  the  great  importance  of  bringing 
the  gospel  to  the  farmers,  who  form  such  a  large 
and  substantial  element  of  this  agricultural  nation. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hail  cbaracierized  Country  Work  as 
both  a  duty  and  a  problem  which  ought  to  be 
tackled  immediately,  and  with  tactful  persistence, 
and  made  intensively  extensive.  Such  work  is 
needed  by  tlte  church  10  kee])  it  active  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  thrown  on  the  defensive  ;  and  it  is 
needed  by  Jaj)an  now  as  never  before,  since  a 
generation  of  modern  education  itas  undermined 
old  ideals,  and  old  faiths  have  fallen.  The  pro¬ 
blem  lies  in ,  t  le  inadequacy  of  the  workers, 
and  tire  sinforiunate  disii  ibulion  of  wliat  there  are. 
About  six  sevenths  of  all  the  missionaries  are 
massed  in  ten  large  cities,  and  five-sevenths  of  the 
native  workers  aie  sim  Ljrly  located.  One  third 
of  the  m'ssionafy  fosce  resides  in  Tokyo  aitd 
Yokohama.  There  should  be  more  workers  and 
a  wiser  distribution. 

Rev.  A.  Sugawa  spoke  on  Church  Music,  giving 
I  some  samples  of  how  hymns  should  and  should 
I  not  be  sung. 

Rev.  D.  Halano  told  what,  in  his  opinion.,  was 


evangebsti^w^T^uccessluT^mpnasizin^R^ieeu 

of  careful  ]>veparation,  and  the  miking  of  the 
Church  the  centre  of  the  work. 

Rev.  K.  Kiyama  urged  a  continuance  of  the' 
good  old  Taikyo  Dendo  (evangelistic  campaign) 
methods,  but  suggested  iliat  hereafter  this  be  done 
not  by  one  denomination  alone,  but  liy  all  the 
churches  of  the  locality  in  co-operation- 

Kev.  Iv.  Yamamoto,  on  Work  for  Young  Men,  | 
gave  as  the  two  objects  of  the  Association  work, 
to  get  the  young  men  to  living  right,  and  to  get 
them  to  be  active  Christian  workers.  He  spoke 
of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  first,  and 
the  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  overcome 
them  ;  and  of  ti  e  close  relation  they  are  trying  to 
keep  to  the  church  and  get  the  young  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  life  of  service. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Briggs  spoke  in  place  of  Capt.  L.  W. 
Bickel,  wlio  could  not  be  present,  and  told  of  the 
work  in  llie  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea  which -Gapt. 
Bickel  has  carried  on  far  the  past  ten  years  with  - 
his  vessel  Fukuin  Maru.  There  are  nearly  four  f  j 
hundred  places  on  his  calling  list,  twenty  regular  j 
preaching  places,  and  about  a  thousand  children  j 
gathered  in  the  various  Sunday  Schools. 

(to  he  continued  )  ' 

IRE  Mission  TO  AMERICA. 

On  lire  8th  inst.  the  Japanese  commercial  men 
inspected  various  schools,  factories  and  other 
institutions  in  Rocliester,  and  were  banqueted 
at  the  Seneca  Hotel  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Markham,  wlio  visited  Jipan  in  1880  in 
ihs  suite  cf  General  Grant,  was  present 
at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Parkins,  ex-tnember  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  tlie  course 
of  a  speech  stated  ifiat  though  ihere  would 
naturally  be  keen  commercial  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  tw'o  countries,  the  necessity  of  [lolitical 
complications  does  not  exist.  To  prophesy  the 
outbreak  of  a  Japanese-American  war  is  bolli 
foolish  and  criminal.  His  s[)eech  was  re- 

Hved  with  applause.  Baron  Kanda  and 
several  others  addressed  the  meeting.  On  the 
commemoration  badge  used  on  this  occasion, 
there  were  some  ciau-ses  in  Japane.se  charac-: 
tersof  ike  treaty  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry, 
and  the  picture  cf  tlie  landing  of  the  Com¬ 
modore  was  also  reproduced.  Mr.  Barley(?),  who 
first  sent  to  Japan  the  seedlings  of  various 
American  plant.s  to  the  order  of  the  late  Count 
Kuroda,  was  also  among  the  members  present.. 
During  the  night  tiie  party  left  for  Ithaca. 

On  the  9th  the  members  inspected  the  Cornel! 
University  at  Ithaca,  when  Baron  Kanda  spoke 
on  commercial  education  and  referred  to  l!ie 
Imperial  rescript.  Mr.  White,  who  was  formerly 
the  President  of  the  University  for  20  years,  also 
spoke,  praising  the  Japanese  and  their  character. 
Baron  Shibusawa  replied,  stating  that  Japan  was 
greatly  indebted  to  America  ia  the  matter  of 
education.  After  visiting  various  factories  and 
Institutions  in  the  afternoon,  the  parly  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  dinner  held  at  the  Ithaca  Hotel. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  members 
jeft  for  Syracuse. 


To  show  how  God  is  answering  your  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  normal  schools 
of  Japan,  I  wish  to  mention  that  the  leading  political  party  in  Japan  re¬ 
cently  adopted  the  following  resolution,  “In  view  of  the  constitutional  provis¬ 
ion  guaranteeing  freedom  of  conscience,  there  ought  to  be  absolute  religious 
liberty  in  schools,  the  faculty  and  students  being  left  to  observe  whatever 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  they  desire.”  Although  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  has  not  j'et  put  such  a  resolution  into  effect,  still  the  action  of  the 
“Seiyukai”  party  shows  how  the  wind  blows. 


^  SEim-CENTEtimAl  CONFERENCE. 

'  '  y  (c^CLutroVo^  '  ESTERDAV.) 

In  the  evening  the  Hall  was  packed  to  its  limit 
with  a  fine  audience  that  listened  for  over  tluee 
hours  to  three  most  inier.^sting  addresses,— R?v. 
K.  Tomeoka  on  Christianity  and  Eleemosynary 
Work ;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  De  Forest  and  Hon.  S. 
Shiimda  on  the  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Civil 
and  Religious  Libertj'. 

Mr.  Tomeoka  said  the  three  great  ways  by 
which  Christianity  is  impressed  upon  a  country  are 
by  evangelistic  and  educational  and  eleemosyDary 
work.  They  are  the  three  Christian  sisters,  and 
they  must  walk  together  equally.  One  cannot 
be  neglected  without  loss  to  all.  After  defining 
eleemo-'yn.uy  work,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
sixteen  department?  into  which  it  is  divided,  and 
which  con  titute  the  programme  of  those  engaged 
in  this  work. — such  as  salvation  of  the  poor,  child¬ 
saving,  woik  for  fal’en  women,  for  beggars,  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  orplians,  insane,  Idiots  and  lepers; 
prison  reform,  temperance  work,  and  others. 
Recent  Govertmient  statistics  tal)ulate  258  places 
of  charitable  work,  of  which  » 1 2  are  characterized 
as  “  uncertain  principle”  Si  are 

Buddhist,  and  52  are  Christiasi.  fn  vi'w  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  Christians  in  Japnn 
this  is  a  good  showing.  Atid  it  is  undottbtedly 
true  lliat  they  have  tlie  best -equipped  institutions. 

Dr.  De  Fore.st  said  the  love  of  liberty  is  a 
deeply  implanted  instinct  in  the  Imman  race 
Every  nation  that  exists  owes  its  being  and  con¬ 
tinuance  to  this.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
religion  that  exists.  Christianity  lays  special 
empliasis  Uj)on  the  word  and  the  idea  of  freedom, 
and  Christian  people  have  held  to  the  j)rinriple| 
more  tenaciously  than  any  others  Particularly' 
since  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  the  .sixteenth  century  has  this 
principle  been  pressed  to  the  front,  unii!  it  has 
now  come  to  be  the  common  property  of  all 
people.  Disgraceful*  and  atrocious  things  have 
happes’ied  in  Christian,  freedom-loving  countries, 
such  as  persecutions  and  wars.  But  it  will  be 
foisnd  in  the  last  analysis  that  tins  ^vas  simply 
the  working  out,  in  an  iniense  w;5y,  of  the  great 
idea  of  liberty  ;  and  men  came  into  conflict  and 
offered  themselves  in  sacrifice  for  that  which  eacii 
one  believed  at  the  time  in  all  conscience  was 
right.  And  by  llrese  conflicts  they  gradually 
worked  out  a  real  freedom,  the  most  priceless 
posses.?ion  ''f  any  nation. 

An  impartial  reading  of  the  world's  history  will 
show  that  the  countries  that  have  taugiit  and 
practised  liberty  aie  the  ones  where  Christianity  is 
i  most  widely  spread.  A  further  examination  syiil 
reveal  that  this  idea  came  directly  from  Clirist, 
who,  while  not  udng  the  words  human  rights  and 
such-like  of  mod- in  plwaseology,  taught  great 
things  tliat  were  full  of  meanirg,  such  as  that  God 
is  Fatlier  of  all  mankind,  that  he  ir^s  created  all, 
loves  all.  and  in  his  eyes  all  liave  equal  rights. , 

Japan  has  entered  into  this  spirit  of  freedom  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  all  classes  of  the  people  are 
not  yet  fully  practising  it.  It  is  a  priceless  posses¬ 
sion  which  must  be  maintained  at  all  cost.  Her 
mountains  and  seas  ma.y  perhaps  be  a  dcfeitce  frotn 
invaders;  but  to  pre.serve  true  liberty  williin  her 
I  borders,  if  history  leaches  anything  it  teaches  that 
I  no  true  and  lasting  stability  atid  progress  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  help  of  Christ’s  teaching  and 
spirit.  May  Japan  receive  this,  and  all  the 
blessings  Uiat  go  widi  it. 

Mr.  Shimada,  U[)on  the  same  topic,  said  that 
when  Christianity  first  came  to  Japan  there  was 
practically  no  such  thing  as  freedom.  The  word 
Jiyu  was  invented  by  Mr.  Fukugawa  considerably 
to  express  the  idea. 


ATth^Thii^TMh^pranuiTg^^^^^S^Si^ 

stitution  in  1889  the  speaker  said  he  was  in 
London,  and  the  Times,  in  publisldng  this 
news,  printed  only  the  two  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  relating  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
ajid  commented  upon  tliese  as  the  greatest  boon 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  our  peo}>Je.  In 
Europe,  wliere  liberty  has  been  won  by  struggles 
and  great  wars,  they  value  it  first  of  all ;  while  we,  1 
to  whom  it  came  so  easily,  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  its  va’ue  fully  yet.  We  would  if  we  | 
knew  it  all.  1 

He  then  proceeded  with  a  long  and  elaborate 
and  instructive  historical  address,  showing  how 
Japan  gradually  came  into  contact  with,  and 
received  influences  from  the  Western  nations,  and  | 
iiow  and  why  the  restrictions  against  Cliris  i^iiiiiy  I 
were  finally  removed.  He  spoke  moU  th.-inkfully 
of  the  work  the  early  missionaries  did  in  inter- , 
preling  the  West  to  jjp.m,  and  the  later  ones  iq 
lielping  with  their  sympathy  during  the  trying 
periods  of  the  dbctission  of  cxiralerritoriality  and  ' 
treaty  revision.  ' 

Saturday,  plh,  the  morning  lession  had  for  its 
topic  the  work  of  the  Missionary  in  the  Past  and 
in  the  Future.  Rev.  K,  Yamamoto  spoke  sym¬ 
pathetically  of  the  past  they  had  had  in  educa¬ 
tional,  social  and  evangelistic  work. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dunlop  spoke  of  their  work  fur  the  I 
future,  believing  that  there  would  be  work  for 
them  liere  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  forces  I 
ought  to  be  increased  25  per  cent.,  if  not  doubled.  I 
Tliey  should  be  men  and  women  with  good  mcnlai  I 
and  educalioDal  equipments,  of  course,  but  above  I 
all  have  the  Spirit  of  Clirist.  They  should  con- 1 
tinue  in  educational  work  as  lieretofore,  but  sliould  I 
plan  to  do  more  in  language  study  and  in  direct  | 
preaching  and  individual  work.  I 

Rev.  K.  Tsunajima’s  idea  of  the  work  of  the  I 
missionary,  past,  present  and  futurv,  was  always 
one  and  the  same,— to  be  a  preacher— teacher- 
spreader  of  tlie  Gospel.  Hut  before  prophesying, 
he  must,  like  the  prophet,  have  heard  the  Lord 
speaking.  Thesi  he  will  speak  what  he  has  heard, 
earnestly  and  effectively.  He  lioped  to  see  the 
twenty  or  more  different  Missions  here  in  Japan  I 
cret  closer  together  m  the  future,  and  hoped  they  1 
might  soon  raise  a  fund  for  a  general  evangelistic 
campaign  in  which  all  should  have  a  share. 

Rev.  1'.  H.  Haden  also  believed  there  was 
still  a  great  field  for  missionary  work  here  for  a  I 
loner  time  to  come,  in  view  of  the  nature  oftisej 
work  that  conVron<^  the  church,  and  the  great  I 
obstacles  to  bi  overcome.  He  stated  -the  I 
situation  gvaphicaby  by  statistics  thus?  m  a  I 
population  of  51  millions,  there  are  70,000 1 
Christians.  As  against  288,000  Buddhist  tiajiples  I 
and  Shinto  sliriiies,  lltere  are  1675  Christian  I 
churches.  Against  a  16,000  priests,  there  are  | 
1,301  Clirislian  workers,  men  and  women.  I 
While  one  Christian  worker  is  seeking  to  win  I 
one  convert,  there  are  15*^  tsn  the  otlier  side  trying  I 
to  hold  liim.  With  all  these  organized  forces 
against  it,  together  witl.  the  present-day 
nTaleriaiistic  spirit,  the  Christian  Churcli  needs 
all  the  help  >t  can  get  from  every  source.  j 

Bishop  Y.  Honda  favoured  the  continuance  of 
the  missionary  in  work  here,  and  wanted  Imn  to 
come  insucli  close  contact  with  the  Japanese  tliat 
they  shall  forget  he  is  a  foreigner  ;  also^  to  be-  | 
coroe  a  spiritual  leader  and  teacher,  leaving  tlie  | 
work  of  managing  the  cluircli  organization  in  1 
the  iiands  of  the  Japanese.  And  lie  would  • 
like  to  see  more  of  the  missions  unite.  1 

Rev.  M.  Neimira  said  that  God  is  one,  and  Uie 
work  is  one,  and  we  want  to  talk  and  think 
together  will,  no  ide.<  of  rivalry  or  competition  m 
work.  As  the  allied  armies  marched  upon 
Peking  under  diffeient  Bags,  yet  all  rnarclied 
together  and  worked  in  harmony,  so  the  cliiirches 


■  and^lSSsion^alWS^qSHelfaSiT, 

I  “^etl  er  T  .ere  i.  pl^nty  ic  do,  and  we  want  to 
Sly  repint  for  aSy  failings  m  the  past,  and 
I  buckle  down  to  hard  work  for  th-  future. 

I  Dr  T  D  Davis,  v,tho  was  the  last  speaker,  said 
J  that  wliea'he  came  to  Japan  35  yeas 

reieibd  eviry  ^ 

I  bets,  and  loo.ooo  chil  home 

I  and  there  are  Missionar)  capital  to  start 

land  foreign  work.  W.th  fh  s' all 

I  out  with  on  tins  second  halfcenwry, 

1  we  measure  the  future  ?  i„„v  | 

A,  n-'-iouar  es  we  r«^^thaMv»  j 

I  the  organizers  or  duK  co-operate. 

ESiE:Ss=s;=S.S;! 

I  solve  all  our  difficulties.  ihe 

A  series'o  resolutions  was  tlien  passed,  and  the 
Confoince  was  closed  with  ihe  beoed.ct.on  pro- 

I  noiiiiced  by  Rev.  Ur,  K.  R.  Miller.  ,  : 

1  On  Saturday  afternoon  1 

I  Sea^  delightful  dose  to  this  great  and  histone 

aid 

Rev.  V.  lihiwara  to  officiate.  ^ 

The  resolutions  ad^^pJ^by  the  Co>y««,“  « 
to  the  following  eSIect . — 


rf’riSioi  :rtta;is'ffi-“iis'Mai=sty  the  1 
I  Etnperor  for  having  grat.led  the  Co®""™' 

1  which  religious  li,berty  was  guaranteed ,  ami  .0 
the  people  of  this  land  for  fifty 

I  missionary  bodies  have  received  m  dies,  past  hi  y  | 

^'T'a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Missionary 
Societies  of  tlie  West  for  their  fraternal  greetings 
h  rconference,  and  for  their  constant  sym- 
1  patl.y  during  the  past  ;  also,  of  special  grading 
|Ld  fraternal  love  to  Dr.  Hepburn  and  to  Bishop 

1  '^'bTresolution  acknowledging  the  great  value 
I  of  the  work  done  by  the  higher  Christian  schools 
lin  the  past,  but  expressing  the  conviction  d'd 

I  lime  has  come  for  establishing  a  great  and  high 

I  grade  Christian  university,  and  calling  upon  I 
I  churches  of  the  West,  and  upon  all  ft  tend,,  for 

l”te£,rSs-nrt 

IchurchL  may  be  organized  soon  and  put  into 

PT^A'-dSioT-expressing  a  feeling  of  the 
I  inadequacy  of  the  present  Christian  lueralure  m 
I  lapan!  tliough  recognizing  the  value  of  much  hat 
1  has  been  produced  ;  and  calling  for  co-operd  on 
I  among  the  mission  bodies  in  producing  a  literature 
otTglr  excellence;  and  appealing  to  friends  in 
I  the  West  for  assistance  in  this  work. 

1  6.  A  resolution  ‘p, 

I  work  of  the  Young  Men’s,  and  Young  Women  s, 
I  Christian  Associations,  and  urging  the  extension 


cantile  and  otlier  classes  more  clojely. 

7.  A  resolution  calling  for  the  formation  o  a 
Clmstian  Museum  for  preserving  document^ 
books  and  other  articles  of  interest,  that  would 

ishotv  the  history  and  development  of  Christianity 
'in  Japan.  ,  , 

8.  A  resolution  expressing  sympathy  witli  the 
I  suggestjon  made  lo  this  Conference  by  a  cornpany 
[of  responsible  physicians,  looking  towards  the 

establisliment  in  Japan  of  a  great  Christian 
Hospital.  , 

9.  A  resoliftion  expressing  willingness  and 

desire  to  unite  io  special  evangelistic  work  (/ae^j’o 
dendo).  , 

10.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  their  building 
and  all  the  facilities  for  lliis  Convention ;  also,  to 
the  Committee  that  planned  this  Convention  and 
carried  it  ihrougli  with  sucli  success. 


'I'lie  following  paper  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference  : —  ! 

While  tlie  Government  and  people  of  Japan  have 
m.ainiained  a  general  attitude  of  cordial  friendship  I 
f.jr  the  United  Stales,  there  has  sprung  up  in  some  j 
quarters  of  the  latter  country  a  spirit  of  distrust  of  | 
]a[)aa.  There  have  issued  from  the  sensational  I 
press  such  exaggerated  and  even  false  rumours  I 
concerning  the  “real”  and  “  secret  ”  purpose  of  I 
Japan  as  to  arouse  a  suspicion  that  even  war  was  I 
hot  unlikely, -~a  suspicion  tliat  was  largely  dis’  * 
polled  by  ihe  cordial  welcome  given  by  Japan  in 
the  fall  of  1908  to  tlie  American  Fleet  and  the  I 
delega’ion  ol  business  men  from  tlie  Pacific  Coast.  I 
m  <,  Both  ill  connection  will)  the  embarrassing  situa-  I 
I  tion  created  by  liis  proposed  legislation  in  Cali-  I 
*  fornia  regarding  Japaae.se .residents  and  the  attend-  ‘ 
ance  of  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools; 
and  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  Japanese  I 

I  immigration  into  the  United  States,  many  articles  I 
appeared  in  tlie  American  sensational  papers.  I 

i  revealing  profound  ignorance  of  Japan,  and  creat- 1 
ing  anti'Japanese  sentiment.  Li  spite  of  this  I 
irritation  the  press  and  the  people  of  japan,  as  a  P 
whole,  maintained  a  liigh  degree  of  self-control.  I 
Nevertlieless  they  were  often  reported  as  giving! 
vent  to  belligerent  utterances,  and  making  belliger¬ 
ent  plans.  Trivial  incidents  were  often  seized  o*' 
and  exaggerated; 

II  In  this  day  of  extensive  and  increasing  com- 

^  mingling  of  races  and  civilizatiotis,  one  of  tlie  I 
prime  problems  is  the  maintenance  of  amicable  I 
,  ioternational  relations.  Essential  to  this  are  not  f 
•I  only  just  and  honest  dealings  between  govern- 
ments,  but  also,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  preven¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  removal  of  race  jealousy  and  • 
misunderstanding  between  the  peoples  themselves.  . 
I  Indispensable  for  this  purpose  is  trustworthy  inler- 
I  national  news.  False,  or  even  exaggerated,  le- 
ports  of  the  customs,  beliefs  or  actions  of  other 
nations  are  fruitful  cause  of  contempt,  ill-will, 
animosity  and  even  war.  If  libel  on  an  individual 
is  a  grave  offence,  how  much  more  grave  is  libel 
I  on  a  nation.  L 

I  -  Therefore  we,  American  missionaries  residing  I 
'hr  Japan,  would  respectfully  call  tiie'attention  of  I 
lovers  of  international  peace  and  good-wili  to  the  I 
above-mentioned  facts  and  considerations,  and  I 
(would  urge  the  importance  of  receiving  with  great  ! 
kpaulion  any  alleged  news  from  Japan  of  an  inflam-  i 
tpatory  or  belligerent  nature  ;  and  of  seeking  to -I 
►educate  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  so  I 
that,  in  regard  to  foreign  news,  it  will  cultivate, I 
the  liabii  of  careful  discrimination. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Tite  Conference  was  honoured  with  messages  of  I 
greeting  and  congratulation  from  Premier  Count 


ntsur^tpresSigtiieGovermneiff 

■  ne  Minister  for  Educst.on  the  Governor  of  I 

iTokyo-fn,  and  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo-shi,  eacli  of  I 

Iwliom  sent  a  representative  to  tile  first  session  ofl 
I  the  Conference. 

I  The  Brilisli  Ambassador,  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
I  Donald,  also  sent  a  letter;  and  a  representative  I 
I  from  the  United  States  Embassy  was  present.  I 
I  Greetings  were  received  frosii  a  ituinber  of  the  I 
I  home  Boards  in  America,  '  I 

I  The  music  during  the  Convention  was  in  the  I 

■  charge  of  Re«.e.  Ailchin;  leader,  and  Rev.  E.l 
Is.  Cobb,  pianist ;  while  a  number  of  the  missioa-| 

laries  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  company  by 
Isoios  and  quartettes,  and  several  choirs  of  young 
lladies  from  Girls’ Schools  of  the  city  assisted  m 

I  this  way.  .  ,  t  i 

I  Each  morning  session  began  with  a  half  hour 
I  of  devotional  exercises,  well  attendei  and  deeply 
Ispiritual.  The  leaders  were  Rev.  S.  Yoshikawa, 

I  Mrs.  H.  Xbuka,  Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe  and  Rev, 

|j.  Takano. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Semi-Centennial  Cltrislian  Conference,  held  at 
'lokyo,  Oct.  5  10,  is  as  follows  :-~ 

_ 'Phis  Coiifercnce  assembled  to  celebrate  the 

Semi-Centennial  of  tlie  Plaotirg  of  Protestant 
Christianity  in  Japan,  render.^  to  Almighty  God, 
ithe  Fa  her  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  most  hearty 
I  thanks  for  all  His  masiifold  favours  to  the  station  ; 
and  in  particular  it  praises  him  that  it  was  the 
mind  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  grant  tire 
Constitution  in  which  is  guaranteed  freedom  of 
I  faillu 

I  II.— During  these  fifty  years,  in  obedience  lo 
I  the  Great  Commatid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

I  and  after  liis  -own  example,  the  Churches  of 
Icimistin  the  We.st  have  brought  to  Japan  the 
gospel  of  eternal  life.  For  tliis  the  conference 
gratefully  acknowledges  indebtedness,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  asks  of  them  the  continuance  of  ih  ir 
labour  of  love  until  the  time  of  the  firm  establish.- 
snent  of  the  Churches  of  Clirist  in  Jaiian.  It  also 
))rays  that  they  wiio  have  so  richly  given  may  be 
themselves  most  richly  recompensed. 

the  wisdom  of  God,  there  are  nations 
called  of  him  lo  especial  service  in  the  world ; 
and  to  sucli  such  a  service  it  seems  evident  (hat 
he  has  called  Japan.  Tlte  Conference  therefore 
prays,  and  asks  the  Churches  in  (he  \Vest  to  join 
witli  it  iu  constant  prayer,  that  the  nation  be  en¬ 
abled  to  make  its  calling  and  election  sure,  and 
that  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan  may  be  seen 
as  lights  in  the  world.  ^ 

IV.  — The  Conference  most  cordially  thanks 

the  Boards  and  Societies  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Clinrches  in  the  West  for  ilieir  fraternal 
greetings.  It  also  expresses  it.s  gratitude  for  their 
unfailing  sym])aUiy  during  so  many  years ;  and 
prays  that  they  may  ever  be  given  the  guidarxe 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  right  performance  of 
tile  duties  committed  to  th.em.  ^ 

V. _The  Confereitce  with  deep  feeling  sends 

5  s  fraternal  love  to  Dr.  Hepburn  and  Bishop 
Williams;  and  prays  that  she  God  of  all  comfort 
lead  them  to  their  journey’s  end  in  peace  and  at 
last  bring  them  to  the  Eternal  City  witli  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  * 

VI.  — -'i'he  Conference  gladly  recognizes  the 
great  value  of  tlie  work  done  in  the  past  by  the 
higher  Christian  schools ;  but  it  also  observes  with 
apprehension  that  ih.eir  resources  do  not  now 
enable  them  to  maintain  an  equal  place  witli  the 
best  government  institutions  of  corresponding 
grades.  In  the  interests  ol  Christianity  in  Japan 
this  is  a  'matter  for  grave  concern,  'I’lie  future 

'  of  Christian  education  depends  upon  a  better 
equipment  of  the  present  Christian  ^hools  i  hat 


I  A  Christian  Utiiversiiy  worthy  of  the  name  should 
I  be  established  without  delay.  'I’he  Conference 
therefore  earnestly  piesses  tliese  needs  upon  the 
attention  of  Christian  friends  boih  in  Japan  and 
I  in  the  West. 

VII.  — Tile  various  evangelical  Christian 
I  Churclies  of  Japan  have  fur  many  years  been 
I  loosely  assotiated  in  co-operative  effort  under 
1  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  But  the 
I  developments  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  it 
1  increasingly  urgent  to  bring  about  a  firmer  and 
I  more  effective  form  of  co-operation,  and  have  led 
1  to  tile  proposal  to  transform  the  Evangelical 
I  Alliance  into  a  Federation  of  Churclies. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  Christians  in  this 
I  Semi-Centennial  Conference  assembled,  deeply  i 
I  realizing  tlie  need  of  such  a  Federation  ofChurciies, 
unite  in  lioping  that  it  may  soon  be  consummated, 

I  in  order  to  make  possible  fuller  and  more  fruitful  | 

I  co-operation  among  the  various  denominations. 

Vlli. — Resolved,  that  tliis  Conference}  re 
cognizing  the  great  importance  of  tlie  Sunday- 
school  ss  a  factor  in  and  an  agency  for  the  [ 

I  extension  and  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

I  hereby  expresses  approval  of  the  movement  to  I 
I  coordinate  all  Sunday-school  effort  by  means  of  a 
I  Naliona!  Sunday  School  Association,  and 
I  commends  the  existing  orgajiizalion  for  Jajian  to  ’ 

I  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  churches  and 
I  missions  and  of  individual  beiiever.s. 

IX. — This  Conference,  while  fully  recognizing 
I  tlie  excellence  of  much  of  tlie  Clnislian  Literasuie 
I  already  produced  in  Japan,  is  bt  ong  in  the  con- 
I  viction  that  the  pres-ent  agencies  for  its  production 
are  quite  inadequate  to  needs  which  aie  clear  and 
I  pressing.  The  conditions  now  confronting  tlie 
j  Cliristian  movement  in  Japan  imperatively  call 
I  for  Cliristian  lileraiure  of  various  kinds  and  of  i 
high  excellence.  The  agencies -now  required, 

I  iiowcver,  can  hardly  be  created  by  any  one 
I  denominaiion  ;  and  relatively  large  funds  will  be 
I  needed  to  carry  out  well  considered  and  com- 
I  prehensive  plans,  'i’he  Conference  therefore 
j  earnestly  commends  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
|.  Christian  friends  both  in  Japan  and  in  the  West, 
i  X. — 'i'lvs  Semi-Centennial  Conference  recog- 

:  nizes  v/ith  deep  gratitude  the  specialized  service 
'  rendered  by  the  Japanese  Young  Men’s  Christian 
i  Association  Union  and  the  Japanese  Young 
j  Women’s  Christian  A.ssociaiion  Union,  as  the 
representatives  of  all  tlie  churches,  in  evangelizing 
and  training  for  service  the  young  men  and  young  ' 
women  of  Japan,  and  urges  these  associations  to 
extend  their  efforts  especially  among  the  student, 
the  mercantile  and  th.e  industrial  class. 

||  XI.— Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  for 
I  future  historical  purposes,  it  is  important  to  form 
I  and  preserve  at  some  suitable  place,  a  collectiott 
"  of  documents,  books,  phoiograplis  and  ctlier 
articles  relating  to  tlie  lustory  of  Christianity  in 
I  Japan,  Resolved,  tliat  a  Board  of  Curators,  con- 
\  sisling  of  five  persons,  be  appoisited  for  this 
I  purpose,  by  tlvs  conference,  and  that  this  board 
be  both  self-governing  and  self-perpettmting. 

XII — The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
I  in  compliance- with  a  petition  signed  by  nine 
Christian  Japanese  physicians :  — 

Although  there  are  in  Japan  many  forms  of 
I  charitable  work,  and  allliough  in  consequence  of  | 
the  remarkable  progress  of  medical  science 
I  Japan,  the  number  of  hospitals  is  very  large,  yet 
the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  well-equipped 

I  Christian  charily  hospital  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  | 

Recogiiizing  tlte  importance  of  such  a  liospital,  j 
we  commend  the  proposal  to  establish  such  an  j 
I  institution  to  all  persons  who  sympathize  with  its 
I  object,  (Signed  by  Sholio  Kawakami,  Chin  Nishi,  | 


I  Sliigeo  Osada,  Keiinosuke  Wada,  Kijiuro  V/^U- 

I  iiabe,  Keikn  Tajuclii,  Sankei  Asanv,  Junkidii 

I  Kimura  Iga  Mori).  1.1  i  I 

I  xnr. _ Re.sMvfd  that  the  heartiest  thanks  of  I 

I  this  Conference  lie  es'endrd  10  llie  chairmen,  I 
I  vice-chairmen,  niemhers  of  tile  various  coraroltlees 
I  and  to  tiie  other  friends,  who  have,  by  their  gen- 1 
I  erons  and  pains  taking  services,  lielped  to  make  I 

1  thi'5  Conference  a  sncce'^s.  _  1 

I  XIV. _ Resolved  that  this  Conference  express  its! 

I  grateful  appreciation  lo  the  'l  okyo  Young  Men’s! 
I  Christian  Association,  for  pu  ting  the  hall  and  S 
1  other  conveniences  of  (heir  building  and  thel 
1  services  oftheir  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- j 

I  ference. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  JUBILEE 
IN  JAPAN. 

■  Fob  those  ahowii  to  partiospate  i«  tnej 
I  Fiftieth  AnnifsrBary  Oonfarenoe  of  the  | 

I  opening  of  Protestant  Mission-work 
I  Modern  Japan,  to  ba  held  in  Tokyo  from  I 
I  October  5th  to  October  9tb,  the  event 
I  may  appear  of  strictly  missionary  interest  I 
land  consequance  only.  But  there  are! 

I  reasons  why  ’ this  Jubilee  should  have  a  I 
Iwider  significance.  In  certain  sesulaiT 
1  circles  there  has  gro'wn  up  a  distrust,  I 
I  often  amounting  to  a  dislike,  of  foreign  I 
[mission  work,  sometimes  based  on  in- 1 
[sufficient  knowledge,  but  no  intelligent  I 
9  observer  of  Japanese  progress  can  afford  I 
I  to  ignore  the  influenea  of  that  work  upon  J 
I  various  departments  of  national  develop- 
[ment.  Foreign  money  and  foreign  effort  j 
[have  been  lavished  upon  ibs  mission  I 
[  field  in  Japan,  and  it  is  customary  among  I 
[  the  superficial  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  | 
I  outlay.  They  ask  for  figures,  for  thef 
I  numbers  of  converts  ;  they  hint  of  the  I 
I  unreality  of  claimed  conversions,  telling  I 
I  of  “  rice-Cbristians  ”  or  those  who  only  I 
I  profess  the  religion  for  what  they  can  get  I 
j  out  of  the  missionaries  in  secular  know- 
I  ledge ;  they  dwell  on  the  easy  or  irregular  I 
I  lives  or  un-Ohristian  attitude  of  some  of  I 
I  the  foreign  or  Japanese  professors  of  thel 
I  faith.  But  it  is  probable  that  such  I 
I  critics,  in  the  very  closeness  and  limita-| 
I  tion  of  their  scope  of  cavil,  are  missing  I 
]  the  broad  view  of  the  weightier  matters  F 
I  of  this  Ohristian  movement.  Now,  at  I 
I  any  rate,  after  fifty  years  of  work,  the[ 
I  participants  in  this  Jubilee  Gonferencel 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  casting  upl 
I  their  accounts  and  demonstrating  fori 
I  their  own  encouragement  and  the  world  s| 
enlightenment  just  ho^^h^Bhristio^ 


^ The  op 
portunity  is  also  notable  because  it  occurs 
at  a  time  when  tba  work  of  the  foreign 
missions  is  entering  upon  a  new  stage , 
the  Japanese  Christian  Churches  are 
I  asserting  a  measure  of  independence, 
particularly  financial,  from  the  parent 
foreign  Boards,  and  are  relegating  the 
missionaries  more  and  more  to  the 
position  of  coanaellors— all,  or  in  many 
oases,  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  can  no  longer  fairly  ask 
for  monetary  assistance.  Such  an  indica¬ 
tion  is  itself  notable  testimony  to  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  and  as  such  is 
I  hailed  by  some  of  the  leading  minds  m 
I  the  Foreign  Missions.  Bat  there  are  other 
striking  results  of  the  influence  of  Ohris- 
1  tianity  pointed  out  by  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves,  which  ought  to  be  given  due  weight 
I  by  the  lay  observer.  In  an  article  on  the 
I  “  Attitude  of  the  Japanese  People  Towards 
Christianity,”  published  in  this  year’s 
I  Christian  Mavementf  for  instance,  Dr. 

I  Motoda  surveys  the  situation  in  a  very 
j  interesting  way.  He  shows  that  western 
I  eivilisation  brought  to  Japan  Ohristian 
I  principles  indirectly  and  that  themission- 
1  aries  brought  the  direct  seed  of  those 
principles.  The  Japanese  fear  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  from  the  experience  of  800  years 
before,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  implant¬ 
ing  a  secular  revolution  against  the 
Government,  made  its  reception  in  1859 
very  cool,  and  even  to-day  opinions  on 
"  the  evil  religion,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
differ  radically.  The  Government  attitude 
I  varies  with  the  opinions  of  the  officials  in 
power,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
I  the  constitutional  tolerance,  imperially 


itself  coasUWSe^ 

Ithe  embodiment  of  one  of  the  higheaS 
Ichristian  principles.  It  is  also  pointed! 
lout  that  Christian  principles  are  beingl 
I  constantly  cultivated  by  the  State  as  I 

I  shown  ill  such  expressions  as  kind  treat-1 

i  ment  of  the  Bussian  wounded  and  pnson-l 

I  evB  in  the  late  war ;  relief  work  in  famine,  I 
earthquake  and  other  disasters;  rescue | 

II  work  for  ex-prisoners  and  fallen  women  ; 
[the  caring  for  defectives,  lepers  and  delin- 
I  quents ;  the  activities  of  the  Bad  Cross 
[society,  &e.  Other  motives  may  and 
I  probably  do  enter  into  these  manifesta- 
Itions,  but  the  eonstraming  force  is  ^ 
I  undoubtedly,  sensibly  or  not,  the  infia-  ^ 
I  enoe  of  Christian  ideals.  As  to  the  rank 
I  and  file  of  the  people  Dr.  Motoda  divides 


tbeir  intereet  among  four  ol 
auti-Christian,  (2)  non-Christian  (indiffer-^ 
ent),  (8)  Pseudo  or  Bthioai  Christians,  | 
and  (4)  Spiritual  Christiana.  Eoughly,  | 
the  difference  is  between  the  objective  and  j 
subjective  view  of  Ohriatianity  taken  io 
Japan,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  so  far, 
the  objective  view  is  more  generally 
favoured.  But  both  views  leave  their 
impression.  Dr.  Motoda  admits  that  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  the  Japanese  towards 
anyone  outside  their  own  family  circle 
was  that  of  suspicion.  The  old  Japanese 
proverb  that  “  everyone  you  meet  is  a 
thief”  well  illustrates,  he  says,  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  old  Japanese  towards  one 
another.  “  To  love  your  neighbour,”  he 
says,  “  is  the  spirit  of  these  latter  days,” 
and  he  attributes  the  change  to  the  gra¬ 
dual  peuelration  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
Itianity.  He  also  notes,  as  due  to  the 
same  pervasive  influence,  a  higher  valua¬ 
tion  upon  individual  life  in  Japan  and 
the  beginning  of  a  reeogritiou  of  the 
equality  of  all  man  ;  the  elevation  of  the 
status  of  women  ;  and  the  substitution  of 
ideas  of  mercy  and  justice  for  tlie  old 
ideals  of  vengeance.  Perhaps  for  the 
ordinary  foreign  critic,  whose  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  studying  the  subject  are  limited, 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Motoda  may  seem 
too  generalized.  The  evidences  he  sees, 
they  may  think,  are  special  and  confined 
to  a  selected  circle  under  his  own  observa¬ 
tion.  Indeed  he,  as  well  as  many  foreign 
mission  workers,  realize  that  only  the 
beginning  of  the  transformation  has  been 
made.  But  all  agree  that  both  in  public 
and  private  life  Japan  is  showing  more 
and  more  evidences  of  the  influences  of 
I  Christian  principles.  Much  of  the 
ground,  as  they  would  put  it,  is  stony; 
much  remains  still  virgin  to  be  cultivated 
but  some  seed  has  taken  root  and  borne 
fruit ;  aud  as  it  commends  itself  to  the 
people  so,  it  is  logical  to  assume,  will  be 
the  rats  of  progressive  propagation.  The 
value  of  Christian  ideals,  apart  from  thSj 
practice  of  their  alleged  followers,  hai 
stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  there  eai 
be  no  doubt  is  now  steadily  assertiuj 
itself  in  Japan.  In  what  form  the  adop 
tion  of  those  ideals  will  ultimately  appeal 
can  only  be  conjectured,  but  grantin; 
their  value,  the  work  of  those  who  havi 
been  devoted  to  their  introduction  des] 
erves  proper  credit,  and  the  arrival  of  thi 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  oi 
that  work  in  Modern  Japan  warrant! 


notable  celebration^Inlhe  interests 
the  spread  of  so-called  Western  civilizaJ 
tion,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  Jubileef 
Conference,  next  week,  must,  therefore,! 
be  regarded  as  of  material  interest  even| 
for  the  general  lay  public.  ^ 

,  S 

i  Chinese  Characteristics,  g 

(4  I 

(Froni-n  Correspondent.) 

There  is  a  colony  of  Chinese 
sfcudents  spread  over  the  Universifcy 
quarter  of  -Tokyo  and  other  parts 
frequented  by  students,  such  as 
Kanda,  Ushigome  and  Kudan.  The 
Obinese  students  must  number 
several  thousand  strong,  and  to 
eater  to  tbeir  wants  various  stores 
have  been  started,  every  one  of 
which  is  in  full  swing,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  cheap  schools  run  by  Japanese.  | 
They  lead  their  national  life 
Japan’s  capital,  being  very  faithful  to  | 
the  traditions  of  their  own  country, 
and  carefully  preserve  their  individu- 
jality  in  spite  of  coming  into  constant 

I  intercourse  with  the  Japanese. 

1  Sometimes  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  they  would  absorb  the  Japan¬ 
ese  before  the  latter  are  aware  of 
the  fact.  One  day  the  Japanese 
will  rise  to  find  not  only  their 
I  mental  attitude  but  even  their 
very  personal  appearance  has  under¬ 
gone  a  radical  transformation  to  an 
exact  counterpart  of  their  Chinese 

!  models.  He  who  teaches  to-day  will 

ibe  a  student  to-morrow,  to  be  taught 
by  hh  former  pupil-  This  thought 
has  been  frequently  in  the  writer 
mind,  and  a  few  spare  hours  at  his 
disposal  have  been  devoted  to  as¬ 
certaining  the  actual  facts.  To  the  | 
students  of  psychology  the  matter  is 
lousiderablc  interest. 
iLet  me,  by  way  of  illustration,  put 
I  the  points  one  by  ons- 


|‘  V'.-  ■ 

i  •  i.r”  V 

•  1. 


The  Chinese  students  have  an 
inordinate  weakness  for  pork  and 
beans,  without  which  their  bodily 
comfort  would  not  seem  to  be  com- 
»l|te,  and  the  Japanese  boarding¬ 
house  keepers  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  them  if  this  delicacy  is 
neglected.  Owners  of  apartments  to 
let  often  quarrel  with  their*  Chinese 
lodgers  because  they  cannot  put  up 
with  the  aroma  caused  by  the  liberal 
use  of  pork,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
I  Chinese  diet.  A  little  extra,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  pacifies  the  boading-house 
keepers,  who  may  be  converted  in 
course  of  time  to  appreciate  Chinese 
I  cooking.  There  is  a  class  of  boarding- 
I  house  keepers  who  make  it  their 
I  speciality  to  deal  with  Chinese  alone ; 
no  Japanese  need  apply.  Such  sign¬ 
boards  have  been  noted  in  several 
places.  The  Chinese  pay  higher  rents 
[than  the  Japanese  students,  whose 
I  impecuniosity  is  almost  proverbial. 

I  On  the  whole  the  young  men  are 
I  well  behaved,  but  there  are  a  number 
I  of  undesirables,  as  there  are  in  any 
other,  community.  There  are  spend¬ 
thrift,  gay  characters,  who  play  the 
I  role  of  “  mashers  ”  on  all  occasions, 

I  to  '  the  disgust  of  their  compatriots 
land  neighbours.  Several  instances 
I  are  known  of  these  misguided  youths 
I  devoting  too  much  attention  to  Japan- 
lese  girls,  which  has  brought  a  speedy 
I  reprisal  in  the  form  of  bodily  chastise- 
[ment.  If  the  scene  bad  been  in  the 
I  wild  west  of  America  a  party  of  masked 
I  men  would  have  marched  off  the  offen- 
I  ders  and  lynched  them.  The  conduct 
I  of  these  young  men  has  often  been 
I  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers 
Bin  strong  terms.  The  police  have  an 
I  elaborate  system  for  checking  these 
[malefactors,  though  they  generally 
[let  them  off  with  a  caution  when 
I  they  catch  them,  evidently  with  the 
I  desire  not  to  injure  the  future  of  the 
I  young  men  by  submitting  them  to 
I  incarceration  or  any  other  form  of 
I  degradation,  Households  which 
I  favour  the  Chinese  students,  or 
H  encourage  their  excesses,  are  soon 
I  taken  note  of  by  the  neighbours. 


Jasesare^nown  where  respectable  I 
families  have  felt  obliged  to  remove 
to  other  quarters  leas  frequented  bj  I 
Chinese  students.  '  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  a  score  of  Japanese 
-who  -are  making  their  living  out  of  the 
Chinese  and  follow  the  tide  of  Chinese 
residence.  One  woman  money-lender, 
tor  instance,  who  deals  excluswely 
with  the  Chinese,  says  they  are  reliable 

and  always  bring  a  host  of  customers. 

She  certainly  gets  on  well  with  them. 


As  to  the  Chinese  ab 


’■ 


The  Chinese  students  as  a  rule  tel^ 
tales  of  their  fabulous  wealth  in  then| 
own  country,  and  the  Japanese  maids 
■whose  ambition  does  not  soar  abovej 
an  imitation  diamond  ring,  are 
often  too  credulous.  The  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  young  men  are  always 
the  same  ;  variety  seems  to  be  absol¬ 
utely  unknown  to  them.  In  this 
respect  they  follow  the  type^  of 
civilisation  hey  present.  Possibly 
their  national  greatness  lies  in 
this  monotonous  moulding  of  every¬ 
thing  to  one  form.  They  are  impervi¬ 
ous  to  outside  influences.  Tet  they 
are  very  quick  to  learn  and  beat 
Japanese  youths  in  more  than  one 
respect.  Place  them  side  by  side 

with  Japanese  of  the  same  age  and 
the  same  class  and  hear  what  the 
teachers  say.  The  Chinese  have 

more  mental  capacity  and  are  quicker 
in  drawing  conclusions.  At  pre¬ 
sent  they  are  following  the  Japanese 
teachers  with  the  docility  of 
ehildren,.but  this  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  They  will  assert  them¬ 
selves  -with  irresistible  force  one  of 
-  these  days.  The  Japanese  emerged 
gloriously  from  their  period  of  tutelage 
and  asserted  themselves  with  con 
fidence  in  their  ultimate  suceasa,  and 
they  have  a  reverential  memory  for 
their  teachers  to  this  day.  The  Chi 
nese  are  simply  walking  in  the 
Japanese  footprints,  and  they  will 
some  day  turn  their  backs 
on  their,  Japanese  teachers 
saying  ;  “  Thank  you  very  much  for 

the  guidance  which  you  have  given 
us,  but  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves 
now.”  But  Japan  will  not  be  any  the 
worse  off  then  than  she  is  to-day. 
The  future  brings  its  own  remedies  as 
well  as  its  evils. 


Jjsor^ion  01  me 

Japanese,  this  is  'too  chimerical 
subject  to  engage  one’s  serions  atten 
tion  just  yet.  But  as  to  the  menta 
unity  or  amalgamation  of  he  two 
peoples  in  the  interchange  of  thought 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  future.  It 
deserves  serioU^Btudy  bJ’  scholars  and 
statesmen.  Some  Japanese  teachers 
say  that  the  Chinese  exercise 
demoralising-  influence  over  the 
Japanese  students,  and  one  authority 
goes  BO  far  as  to  contend  that^the 
Chinese  must  be  sequestered.  - 

THE  GREAT  SHRINES 


OF 


I 


;e. 


a 


impressive  installation  OE'  'THE  I 
kboonstbooted  buildings. 

The  inEtaUatioo  of  the  recoastruoled  Great  1 
Bhrinee  of  Ise  tokee  pWoem  eight  o'olook  this  , 
eveuiDg.  It  is  called  Oosengu,  or  the  oere-  j 
mouy  of  trauaferenoe,  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  Boored  emblems  to  the  new  buildings  1 
from  the  old.  It  may  not  he  out  of  flaoe  to 
briefly  refer  to  the  history  of  these  foremost 
Shinto  temples  in  Japan  and  describe 
their  architecture  and  to-day’s  impreasive 
ceremony. 

The  Great  Shrines  of  Ise  [Ist-no  Vaijingu) 
oonsist  of  two  chief  buildings,  with  second, 
ary  shrines  in  their  respective  precincts. 
The  two  chief  shrines  are  Naigu  (loner 
Temple)  and  Oeku  ■  (Outer  Temple).  The 
former  is  believed  by  the  Japanese  to  date 
back  to  the  year  4  B.O.,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  Sun  Goddess,  or  TenshoUo  Diijin, 
AnoeatresB  of  the  Mikados,  'i’he  latter  is  of 
slightly  inferior  sanctity,  being  saored  to  the 
Goddess  of  Food,  or  Ukemoohi-uo-Kami- 
Hence  the  two  shrines  are  ooiisiderod  by  the 
Japanese  as  dedioated  to  the  deification  of  the 
great  rulers  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
respectively.  The  Sun  Goddess’  emblem  is 
the  mirror,  which  is  one  of  the  three  sacred 
treasures  handed  down  in  the  Imperial 
House.  The  Goddess  is  said  to  have  granted 
this  mirror  to  her  desoendauts  with  the 
remaik  “Whenever  you  look  at  the  mirror 
consider  it  ss  if  it  were  myself.” 

The  architecture  of  the  Ise  Shrines  re¬ 
presents  the  purest  and  most  ancient  Japanese 
style.  As  a  rule  the  two  great  temples, 
together  with  Ibe'r  respective  sioondary 
shrines,  must  be  reconstructed  every  twenty 
years  in  exactly  'the  same  style.  The 
construction  of  the  new  temples,  which  were 
installed  tc-day,  was  oommeiiced  in  1899, 
over  Y.700,000  being  defrayed  from  the 
Treasury  tor  the  timber  alone.  The  woode 


materiala  used  ave  9,826  eeleoled  pieoes  oT 
timber,  wbiob  have  been  felled  in  the 
Imperial  foreeta  of  Kiao,  tbe  work  taking  two 
Tba  great  templea,  built  of 
plain  wood,  are  only  adorned  with  gold  and 
iron  ornanunta,  Eiglily  ibou«aod  yen  waa 
appropriated  for  tba  gold  ornameota  and 
eighteen  tbduaand  yen  lor  Ibe  iron.  A  large 
number  of  oarpentera  and  other  labourera 
were  employed  daily.  The  total  onat  of  the 
rrconalrnotion  is  over  Y.1,460,000.  Upon  the 
inatallation  of  the  new  ehrinea  the  old  build 
inga  are  to  be  pulled  down  and  out  into  an 
immenae  number  of  obarma  - 

Bold  to  pilgrima.  _ 

-Tbo'preaenl  inatallation  of  the  lae  Stirmea 
the  67sb  oeremony  and  will  be  fiuiabed  by 
the  6lb  inat.,  the  Inner  Shrine  being  installed 
to-day  and  the  Outer  Shrine  on  the  last  day. 
It  was  more  than  one  thousand  years  ago 
that  the  firat  oeremony  of  tranaferenoe 
took  place,  namely  during  the  r.ign  of  the 
Emperor  Jito.  To-day'a  oeremony  ia  to 
carried  out  moat  aolemniy  aooording  to 
traditional  ritea,  without  a  single  change 


aiuee 

ceded 


tl]6 

by 


which  were 
and  4  p.m. 


auoient  times.  It  is  pre- 
three  preHminary  services, 
held  yesterday  between  8  a.ni. 
H.I.H.  Prince  Kaya,  the  head 
of  the  Shinto  priests,  was  uoable  to  conduct 
the  ceremony  owing  to  serious  illness.  He 
represented  by  Prince  Taka.  The 
Master  of  Rites  was  followed  by  nearly  one 
hundred  Shinto  priests,  wl.'O  took  a  bath  in 
the  “Divine  Pond”  to  purify  ihemaelves 
before  approaching  the  new  Shrine.  His 
Majesty  ihe  Emperor  sent  Mr.  Iwa- 
kata,  Obiaf  of  the  Riiualiats,  as  Envoy  to 
wait  on  the  Sun  Goddess’  emblem  which 
was  removed  from  the  old  temple  to  the 
new.  The  procession  consisted  of  the 
bearers  of  torch-iigbts  and  ancient  arms, 
classic  musicians,  priests,  etc.  In  tbs 
centre  was  the  sacred  emblem,  escorted  by 
senior  priests  and  surrounded  with  silk  screens. 
The  Imperial  Envoy  .walked  immediately 
before  the  sacred  emblem  on  the  left 
side.  The  sacred  emblem  alone  pro¬ 
ceeded  b  a  speoiully-pucified  passage  or 
tunnel  in  the  middle  of  the  course  marked 
out  for  the  procession.  The  passage  was 
covered  with  white  cloth  and  here  nobody, 
not  even  the  Imperial  Envoy  or  the  Master  of 
Rites,  was  allowed  to  set  foot.  The  Imperial 
Eovoy  read  religious  addresses  prior  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  sacred  emblem  from  the  old 
shriue  and  after  its  arrival  at  the  new  temple, 
During  the  oeremony  archaic  lamps  were 
lighted  at  the  old  and  new  shrinee.  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  the 
last  religious  address  nfier  the  withdrawal  of 
the  light  and  the  closing  of  the  shriue  doors, 
A  company  of  infantry  acted  as  a  guard  of 
honour. 


Those  who  attended  the  oeremony  are 
to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  Great  Shrine,  owing  partly  to 
its  extreme  antiquity  and  partly  to  the 
thought  that  the'  shrine  is  ded'c,^tod  to  the 
pre-eminent  ancestor  of  the  Empsror.  His 
Majesty  personally  conducted  a  ceremony  of 
worshipping  the  deity  of  Ise  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Tokyo  Palace  at  8  o’clock,  while  the 
ceremony  of  transference  was  being  held  in  Ise. 
The  primary  sohoois  throughout  the  Empire 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  deliver  lectures  for  students  on 
the  subject  of  the  grand  oeremony  this 
moruingo 

Borne  200,000  people  bad  assembled  at 
Yamada,  Ise,  the  location  of  the  Great 
Shrines,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
worship  at  ihe  Imperial  Shrines  on  this 
special  occasion.  Extra  through  trains  are 
being  run  between  Ysmada,  Nagoya, 'Eyot^, 
Oiaka  and  Kobs  for  the  buinfit  of  pil¬ 
grims  from  the  Ist  to  the  5  h  iusl.  Over 
209  poliofm-iD  have  been  summoned  from 
other  dietriota  owing — io  ■■»a.  insufficiency 
of  the  force  at  Yamada.  Among  those 
present  at  the  oeremony  were,  besides  the 
Imperial  Envoy,  Viscount  Hauabusa,  Vice- 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Shrines 
and  Temples,  and  Baton  Bufu,  Governor 
of  Kanagawa  Prafeoture,  as  well  as  200 
bluejackets  from  the  battleship  lid.  The 
town  of  Yamada  was  sn  fete,  being  decorated 
with  flags  and  lanterns. 

The  local  post-offices  were  crowded  by 
people  wishing  to  buy  commemorative  posU 
cards  issued  by  the  Department  of  Oom- 
munioatioDB,  on  which  a  souveuir  date-mark 
to  be  stamped  on  the  2i)d  and  5th  inst. 
The  general  post  office  of  Yamada  will 
oept  orders  by  mail  from  other  parts  of  thi 
country  for  not  less  than  Sfty  sets, 


^Protestant  Schools  in  Japan 
^  July  4,  1909. 

(>it  t(^  membership  of  71,318  Christians,  the 

Protestants  in  Japan  have  all  told  224  schools  with 
18,408  pupils  (C/iristiaii  Movement  in  Japan,  annual 
issue  1908).  The  estimated  value  of  their  school  prop¬ 
erty  is  2,479,731  yen,  not  including  the  assets  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  sects  for  which  statistics  are  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Besides  the  regular  schools  ^av® 

Sunday  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  84,160  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  Protestant  schools  embrace  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the 

They  command  almost  inexhaustible  funds,  flowing 
mostly  from  the  generosity  of  the  Home  Missions  m 
Sm  rica  and  England.  The  Protestant  elementary 
fchools,  at  one  time  pretty  flourishing,  seem  doomed  to 
disanoear  in  a  near  future,  as  competition  becomes 
Sst  hopeless  since  the  public  schools  have  become 
oractkally  free  of  charge.  But  the  kin^dergartens  promise 
to  multipW  from  year  to  year.  The  Protestants  took  the 
eaHn  female  education.  Thus  in  1893  when  the  Gov- 
leaa  m  _  higher  girls  schools  m  the 

EnlSre  the  Protestants®  ad  already  fifty-two  such 
^ills  wfth  about  3,000  pupils.  The  first  Protestant 
Wh  school  for  boys  was  the  Doshisha  in  Ky(^o,  estab- 
lished  by  Mr.  Neeshima  on  his  return  from  Boston  in 
1874.  Many  other  schools  have  followed  in  the  wake 


quite  open  to  objections  with  regard  to  Catho  ici  y. 

'  after  all,  I  prefer  to  think  it  is  Doctor  Inone  himse  f 
that  has  perhaps  unconsciously  undergone  consi  era 
I  change  for  the  better;  for  last  year,  the  once  terrible  foe 
of  Christianity  sent  his  own  boy  to  the  Catholic  middle 
school  of  the  Morning  Star,  where  he  is  still  studying. 
'  May  he  find  the  way  to  Canossal 

•’  Nicholas  Walter. 

-ANNUAL  MEE'ilNG  GF  THE  AMEEICAN 
BOARD  MISSION. 


of  the  Doshisha,  and  after  going 

ordeals  owing  to  the  ill  will  of  the  Government,  they 
have  S  late  emerged  into  flourishing  conditions.  There 
isTow  sertu:  talk®of  establishing  Protestant  ~tie^ 
Thus  the  Doshisha 

expand  into  university  work.  The  Aoyama  Gaxu  , 
Tokyo,  (Methodist)  has  similar  plans.  “S. 

Gatam  Tokyo,  (Episcopal)  has  already  opened  a  “‘^06 

departoen'/the^msciples,  with  the  cooperatiori  the 

Baptists,  have  also  plans  for  a  university.  The  Frot 
estLt  schools  have  wielded  throughout  the  l“d  “  wide 
spread  influence  which  has  proved  baneEd  and 

beneficial ;  for  on  the  one  hand  they  have  flooded  the  I 
country  with  Protestant  literature,  deeply  prejudiced  and 
hS  ag^nst  the  Catholic  Church,  her  teachings  and 
her  minifters,  and  thus  the  only  true 
been  constantly  blackened  and  slandered  as  the  irre 
concilable  enemy  of  scienM  Progress. 

To  quote  one  instance,  Peter  Parleys  Umversa  -  , 

tory,  or  rather  slanders,  could  be  seen  until  very  ^  I 

in  almost  every  bookshop  selling  foreign  books  On  I 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 

cation,  notwithstanding  its  glaring  defects,  is  anyhow 
ciiinerior  to  the  materialistic  State  education. 

It  imparts  some  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
ing  truths  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  gives  the  pupAsl 
a  hi-her  and  wider  range  of  thought  with  a  stronger 
will  “power,  which  when  directed  in  the  right  way  may  I 
Drove  of  immense  service.  -r^  .  a.  * 

^  Thus  the  number  of  graduates  from 

who  have  risen  to  responsible  positions  m  the  ™nousl 
walks  of  life,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  total  number  I 
nf  p-raduates  and  of  Protestant  Christians.  I 

To  quotTbut  one  example,  the  present  Lower  House 
of  the^  National  Diet,  numbers  14  Protestant  members  I 

°'*In  i  remarked  that  the  authorities  of  I 

late  s?em  to  have  taken  more  lijeral  views  towards 
Christianity.  As  an  instance  of  this  tendency  we  r"  3(1 
quoTa  word  of  Doctor  Tetsujiro  Inone.  a  professor  of  I 

the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  and  for  many  years  I 
most  outspoken  adversary  of  Christianity.  At  ®  S  I 
meeting  of  Directors  of  Schools,  held  m  ^ol 

last  year  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  Formerly  I 
Christianity  in  this  country  was  not  ^ 
the  State,  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  Ihus  Chiis  1 
f;<,r.ii-v  is  siinnosed  to  have  undergone  some__change5_oj 


.  Not  for  years  liave  we  bad  so  enthu-siasUc  a 
I  meeting  as  llie  one  at  Arima,  May  adth-June  i  ^t. 

I  Most  of  Ibe  older  and  experienced  missionaries 
1  were  either  in  tiie  United  Stat  s  or  on  their  way 
I  to  the  Edinburgh  nieetings,  but  tiiat  was  hardly  the 
I  reason  of  our  enthusiasm.  We  deeply  missed  our 
I  splendid  leaders,  but  we  had  exceptional  joy  and 

■  inspiration  in  the  presence  of  our  distinguished 
I  guests. 

I  There  were  .at  least  three  sources  of  our  en 
Itimsiasra.  The  review  of  the  past  year  brought 
lus  no  little  pleasure.  Dr.  Davis,  in  his  General 
lueport  referred  to  the  political  situation  in  a 
■manner  worthy  of  wide  repetition.  He  said  : — 

I  “  While  Japan  is  desirous  of  peace  with  all 
Illations,  she  feels  that  she  must  be  prepared  to 
ImainSain  the  position  she  has  gaiiied  in  the  Far 
lEast  at  such  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and 
■since  peace  in  the  future,  if  not  her  very  existence 
■as  a  nation,  depends  on  lier  control  of  Korea  and 
■Soulii  Mancliuria,  she  is  not  likely  to  relinquish 

■  such  control.” 

I  In  a  recent  interview,  Marquis  Katsura,  the 

■  Prinie  Minister,  expressed  to.liie  writer  in  the 
I  most  emphatic  manner  the  desire  of  Japan  for 
I  peace,  and  he  dwelt  especially  on  tlie  cordial  re- 
I  lations  which  have  existed  betweeii  Japan  and  tiie 
I  United  States  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Tlie 
I  friendly  feelings  which  the  whole  Japanese  people 
I  cherish  toward  the  United  States  explain  the 
I  reason  why  they  are  not  excited  when  indivi- 
1  duals  in  the  United  Statess^  or  do  unkind  things, 

I.  .  .  It'is  a  matter  for  profound  thankfulness 
I  that  Japan  has  at  the  helin  of  State  such  a  man 
I  who  is' earnestly,  honestly  and  heartily  friendly 
1 10  the  United  States  and  who  claims  President 
I  Taft  as  ins  “  personal  friend.” 

JAPAN  IN  KOREA. 

.  Dr.  Davi®,  who  has  lived  in  the  East  forty  years, 

I  speaks  also  of  Japan’s  relations  with  Korea  in  no  1 
I  hesitating  planner.  He  says : — 

I  V  Japan  is  doing  a  great  work  in  Korea.  Rail-  ■ 
I  roads,  telegraphs,  a  postal  system  and  national  I 
I  banking  system  are  Introduced.  An  honest  system  I 
I  of  taxation  and  its  collection  is  established.  For  I 
I  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,'  an  im- 1 
I  partial  judiciary  system  is  established,  with  Judge  I 
I 'Watanabe,  a  most  earnest  Christian  man,  at  its  I 
I  head.  Waterworks  are  being  introduced  in  the  I 
I  large,  cities-  and- plans  are  being  made  for  the  re-* 
I  foresterlng  of  the  bare  lulls  and  mountains.  . 
I  Everything  betokens  the  speedy  success  of  Japan  I 

■  in  raising  Korea  to  a  condition  of  peace  and  pro- 1 

I  spe'rity  -which  she  has  never  before  known,  and  the  I 
I  rapid  spread,  of  Christianity,  will  powerfully  help  | 
I  toward  this  result,”  • 

MISSIONARIES  AND  PEACE. 

I  Since  the  gfowing  Peace  Societies  are  seeking  I 
more  and  more  of  missionary  sympathy  and  aid,  * 
we  gladly  put  ourselves  on  record  as  follows : —  ■ 

“  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Japan  I 
I  Mission  of  tlie  American  Board  are  in  warm  I 
I  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Peace  Societies  of  I 
I  ^he  west;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  their  efforts | 


saTarbkration  ;  to 
Justice;  to  bring  “^out  tmivers 
Urate  the  nations  m  a  Wor  d  Leag 

“.X  .‘o  ta.^rau'prbL”:^:  .O  .fasten  ^ 

EVANGELISTIC  WORK- 

As  Ottr  Mission  oow  lias  no  o^aiiized  diurclies 
for  which  it  is  responsible,  our  Evangelis.ic  work 
Ironsto  tnainly  i"  wrttMmall  bands  of 

cS  ans  until  they  are  read  for  orgaimatiou 
■  .rrhnrches  when  they  become  a  part  of  the 
K  mS  Cl  urch.  and  independent  of  oar  miss.ou- 
Yet  we  ate  iu  intimate  relaiions  with  various 
I  If,  and  With  ll«  Kumiai  body  as  a  whole, 
beseenl^ecially  io  statements  below, 
educational  work. 

,  ..  There  are  seven  Kindergartens  under  the  care 

I  ol  the  Mission  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of 
llout  300.  The  night  schools  in  Ma  suyams 
l!nroi«vaina,  the  Girls’  Schools  in  Matsuyama 
r^d  MaS.i  the  Factory  Girl’s  Home  in 
■  Matsuyaroa.  the  Baikwa  Girls’ School  in  Osaka, 
l^^lhe  Kobe  College  have  all  had  a  prosperous 
I  year  The  Doshisba  (mainly  m  Japanese  “"“oJ 
lender  President  Harada)  enrolled  853  students 
Ibst  year,  of  whom  5°  "'««  ‘heolog.cal 

Idepartmeut.  and  47  i"  the  college.  The  alumni 
lof^Doshisha  are.  making  an  earnest  and  united 
I  effort  to  raise  an  endowment  of  300,000  ^  ye», 
lover  aoo.ooo  of  which  are  already  pledged. 

^ENLARGEMENT. 

I  During  tlie  year,  representati  yes  of  our  Mission 
land  of  the  Kumi-ai  Churcli  held  conferences 
which  resuUed'ln  the  following  statements:- 
I  I  “The  Kumi-ai  Committee  regard  . the  pre- 
l.piit  fraternartelations  and  cordial  spirit  of  co- 
IsneratiGn,  ■  combined  with  complete  organic 
independence  of  the  Kumi-ai-  CImrches  on  the 
lone  hatid,  and  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Amer- 
lican  Board  on  the  other,  as  perfectly  satisfactory 
lit  is  so  nearly  ideal  that  no  change  in  methods  of 
loSperation  is  desirable. 

2.  The  need  of  aggressive  evangelistic  work  is 
lincreasingly  manifest  and  pressing. 

I  1  The  great  value  of  the  work,  methods,  and 
I  spirit  of  the  American  Board  and  its  Japan  Mission 

1  cannot  be  questioned.  ’ 

I  4  The  Kuiiii-ai  Churciies,  accordingly,  would 
I  welcome  plans  of  large  aggressive  work  on  the 
1  part  of  the  Air.etican  Board  Mission,  both  as  to 
I  the  establishment  of  new  stations  .and  the  o.peniiig 
I  of -preaching  places  in  hitherto  unoccupied  but 
1  Strategic  towns  and  cities. 

I  c.  The  KumUai  Churches  fed,  however,  that 
|in  the  fonuaiiuirkif-sadv  Jiiatis-iris  undesirable 
|for  them  to  take  the  initiative,  as  that  would 
I  impair  the  principle  of  their  complete  .organic 
lindependence.'  Tliey  desire  to  leave  tlie  concrete 
Iformulalion  of  plans  to  the  mission,  although  they 
*  will  gladly  render  what  per.onal  aid  they  can.” 

I  After  Mr.  Pedley’s  careful  and  able  survey  of 
|tlie  entire  field,  our  Mission  decided  to  ask  for 
|two  liew  families  and  eleven  single  ladies  to  meet 
Ipresent  needs  in  existing  work,  and  to  urge  such 
I  reinforcements  as  will  enable  the  mission  to  estab- 
llish  at  least  two  new  slalions  as  the  first  move  in 
a  policy  of  extending  our  work, 

I  This  is  the  first  time  for  many  years  when  our 
I  Mission  has  unanimously  agreed  to  any  forward 
I  movement.  So  long  as  the  Kumiai  Churciies 
I  were  not  eager  to  see  our  numbers  iucre.ise,  swe 
I  could  not  of  ourselves  take  any  formal  aggressive 
I  attitude.  But  now  that  our  reilationsar^rmtuaBy 


satisfactory,  we  are  enthusiastically  muted  m  the 

policy  of  moderate  expansion. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS. 

Anotlier  source  of  eullinsiasm  was  the  pre.seuce 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  American  Board,  Pre¬ 
sident  H,  C.  King,  LL.D.  of  Oberlin  College ; 
and  one  of'  the  corporate  members  of  tlie  same 
iBoaid;  Rev.  C  R.  Brown,.  D.D.  of  Oakland, 
Cal.  President  JCing  is  spending  a  year  in  the 
East  and  has  carefully  visited  Japan  frem  Hok¬ 
kaido  to'Kyusira  lecturing  in  universities  and 
before  educational  societies,  as  well  as  speaking 
to  bands  of  Christian  workers  here  and  thiire.  Dr. 
IBtowu  ison  a  flying  visit,  and  wlietever  lie  goes 
lie  is  ill  demand  for  addresses.  To  have  two  such 
gifted  lecturers  and  authors  and  friends  present 
jat  our  meetings,  and  to  have  tiieir  messages  on 

Source  of  Motive,”  "Reverence  for  Personality,” 


and  “  Elements  of  Opposition  in  tlie  Ministry  of 
Ciirist,”  all  so  full  of  die  results  of  modern 
scholarship  yet  so  profoundly  spiritual,  was  a 
feast  that  we  shall  long  remember  with  deep 
gratitude. 

A  similar  source  of  enthusiasm  was  the  address 
of  Rev.  T.  Makino,  Kyoto.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
regular  part  of  oiir  Annual  meelings  to  invite  one 
[of  tile  Kurai-ai  pastors  to  give  an  addres.s, 
and  we  have  always  found  so  much  instruction 
and  inspiration  in  seeing  things  frora  the  Japanese 
stand  point  tliat  we  publish  tliese  addresses  in  full. 
mV.  Makino  spoke  on  “  Some  Experiences  gleaned 
from  Recent  Evangelistic  Movements,”  a  resumd 
of  which  is  well  worth  the  ailentioii  of  the 
iiublic : — 

For  many  years,  1  e  said,  the  membership  of 
the  Kurni-ai  CIvurch  showed  no  gain,  and  stood  at 
about  10,000.  But  in  1906  we  began  “Con¬ 
centrated  Evangelism,”  sending  strong  men  to 
strategic  places  for  a  few  weeks  of  daily  preaching 
and  personal  work.  Great  importance  is  laid 
upon  preparation  for  thi.s  work.  Some  90 
places  have  Ihus  been  visited,  and  from  these 
efforts  alone  about  3,000  adults  have  been  added 
to  the  Kami  ai  body,  which  with  liie  additions 
from  tlie  regular  work  and  including  also  tlie 
comparatively  few  baptized  children,  now  brings 
■  tlie  total  tnembersiiip  up  to  nearly  18  000. 

'I’he  total  expense  of  this  Forward  Movement 
during  five  years  is  about  23,000  nearly  half 
of  which  was  subscribed  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Kumi-ai  Church,  (he  rest  being  raised  in 
the  places  where  the  work  is  done.  Several  of 
the  ChrislUns  contributed  300 /<«  each. 

In  these  campaigns  only  positive  tiulh  based 
on  Christian  experience,  is  preiclied.  Theories 
and  theology  as  such  iiavc  no  place,  the  aim  being 
to  reacli  the  conscience  and  to  bring  to  decision 
especially  those  who  have  long  known  sympathe- 
ticaliy  more  or  less  of  Christian  truth,  but  iiave 
drifted  along  without  any  positive  decision. 

As  for  methods  of  work,  everything  depends 
on  the  spiritual  convictions  and  experiences  of 
the  preachers  and  on  tlie  thorough  spiritual  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  churches  where  the  work  is  carried 
on.  A  band  of  preachers,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty,  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Japan  and  even 
from  Korea,  and  by  prayer  meetings,  training  the 
church  members  how  todo  personal  work  from  house 
to  house,  and  how  to  use  select  Cliristian  literature, 
how  to  secure  sympathetic  reports  of  the  meetings 
by  the  local  papers,  how  to  meet  and  influence 
business  men,  how  to  cultivate  that  warmth  of 
feeling  and  good,  fellowship  which  will  win  the 
sympathy  of  outsiders,  iiow  to  utilize  the  general 
confession  of  lack  of  moral  power  in  educational 
1  circles  so  as  to  show  the  Christian  source  of  moral 
life _ by  these  and  various  other  methods,  a  wide 


harvests  won.  Churches  are  tiius  called  to  face 
the  real  work  the  master  has  given  them  to  do,  atid 
Christians  are  kept  from  a  wrong  emphasis  of 
the  merely  intellectual  side  of  religious  life. 

Everywhere  the  doors  are  splendidly  open.  All 
kinds  of  opportunities  are  be'ore  us.  We  must 
get  ready  for  far  greater  work.  Vou  missionaries 
and  we  Japanese,  working  each  in  his  own  way, 
yet  wiili  one  common  aim  aaid  . In  mutual  sympathy 
and  helpfulness,  must  pray  for  and  work  for  larger 
harvests  in  the  near  future !  ’ 

With  such  an  address  from  Mr.  Makinc,  with 
such  an  uplift  from  our  American  visitors,  and 
with  such  unanimity  in  otir  policy,  we  have  no 
’hesitation  in  calling  this  the  most  eolhusiastic 
meeting  we  have  held  for  years. 

Arima,  June  ist,  1910.  J.  H.  Ds  Forest. 
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An  Address  of  Welcome. 


(On  the  return  of  Miss  Loomis  from  furlough.) 
By  Mhs  Fttseya  Tsitgi- 


I  think  this  rvorld  is  like  a  moving  picture.  Yet 

“  Xs  away  so  you  Mt  US 

and  we  have  mourned  over  the  loneliness  during 
our  dear  mother’s  absence.  It  seems  “  “ 
happened  yesterday  morning ;  but  it  is  more  than 
ayemago^  And  as  the  spring  flowers  return,  so 
yolhavfcome  back  to  us,  and  we  are  very  glad 
M  see  your  bright  face  in  this  pleasant  welcome 

lWrasrori^rmr^Sleri^eT^^^^^ 

we  hope  to  show  you  by  faithful  and  diligent  study 
that  our  welcome  to  you  is  sincere. 

1  am  not  proficient  enough  to  express  all  the  joy 
in  our  hear/s  because  it  is  impossible  t?  f  o°P 
the  waters  out  of  an  overflowing  ™ 

are  sure  that  you  will  understand  that  “ur  heart 
are  full  of  gladness,  as  you  know  you  can  get  thd 
taste  of  a  fountain  from  one  *op.  So  (his  is  bull 
one  drop  of  onr  welcome  to  dear  Miss^Loon^  | 


Of 


At  tills  point  Coiint  Oloiraa  v/as  intro¬ 
duced,  nnd  rooeived  a  picoat  ovation. 

Ho  said,  in  trief,  tliat  he  v.’as  glad  of 
this  opportimity  to  express  a  word  of 
hearty  congratulation  to  those  who  v/ere 
assembled  to  celebrate  this  semi-centen¬ 
nial  of  Christian  wcrK  in  Japan.  Thoueii 
not  himself  a  pirofessed  Cjn’istinn,  he 
confessed  to  liavo  received  groat  influence 
from  tlnat  creed,  as  have  so  many  others 
throughout  Japan.  This  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  anniversary  for  the  country.  It 
represents  the  worh  of  one  vhole  age  in 
our  history,  during  vdiich  tiost  i.iarvelous 
changes  have  talccn  place.  He  came  in 
contact  v.dtli,  and  received  great  im¬ 
pulses  from,  some  of  the  missionaries 
that  early  period,  particularly  from 
Dr.  Yerbeck,  v/lio  v/as  his  teacher  in 
English  and  history  and  the  Bible,  and 
whose  great  and  virtkious  influence  he  can 
never  forget.  Though  ho  could  do  little 
direct  evangelistic  work  then,  all  his  work 
was  Cln-istian,  and  in  ever;/thing  he  did  his 
Christlike  spirit  was  revealed.  The  coming 
of  missionaries  to  Japan  vias  the  means  of 
linking  this  country  to  the  ^inglo-Saxon  spirit 
to  \7hioh  the  heart  of  Japan  has  alvays  re¬ 
sponded.  The  success  of  Cteistian  work  in 
Japan  0.011  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  ■which 
it  has  been  able  to  infuse  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  tiie  Christian  spirit  into  the  nation. 

It  lias  been  tlie  means  of  putting  into  these 
fifty  years  an  advance  equivalent  to  tliat  of 
a  hundred  years.  Jaiian  ha.s  a  history  of  2500 
years,  and  1500  years  ago  had  advanced  in  civ¬ 
ilization  and  domestic  arts,  but  never  took 
wide  views  nor  entered  upioii  v.'ido  work.  Only 
by  the  coining  of  the  '.Vest  in  its  missionary 
representatives,  and  by  the  spread  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  did  the  nation  enter  upon  worl'’-Tiide  thou-ghts 
and  world-wide  work.  This  is  a  groat  result 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  To  be  sure,  Japan  liad 
her  religions,  and  Buddhism  pirospered  greatly; 
but  this  prosperity  v;as  largely  tiiraueh  political 


means . 


this  creed  has  been  pra.otically  re¬ 


jected  by  the  better  classes  who,  being  Giilritu,ally 
thirsty,  iiave  nothing  to  drinlc. 

Viliilo  extending  congratulatioijs  upon  the  ad- 
v.anoe  made  thus  far,  lie  iirayed  for  still  greater 
effort  and  advance  in  the  iiiture  and  such  advance 
.IS  should  bo  manifest  in  lives  of  lofty  virtue 
of  tlie  Verbeok  kind.  To  teach  the  Bible  was  all 
right,  but  to  act  it  was  bettor.  (Hiron  yori  okona.i. 
Japan  is  woll  advanced  in  scientific  Inow-lcdgo, 
but  head  an.l  heart  are  not  yet  on  a  level.  Pro¬ 
fession  yid  conduct  ougb.t  to  go  together.  Only  thus] 
can  evangelistic  work  bo  ooimtod  a  success." 


Ch<i  Sunday  Scljod  Jlews 

A  lETTEE  SENT  TO  THE  W ORED’S 
SIXTH  SUNDAY  SCHCOE  CON¬ 
VENTION. 

To  tlic  World’s  Si.Mh  Sunday  School  Conven¬ 
tion, Washington,  May,  .9.0,  Moved  o  God 
Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  <-«d  our  lather 
nnd  the  Lord  jesns  Christ. 

■I'lie  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Natmn 
al  Sunday  Scho,  1  Ass  ^elation  of  Japan  in  session 
inTohyo.  April  .-4,  >91°.  nfreclionate 

oiectin’s  as  of  a  child  to  a  dearly  loved  parent 
We  have  every  reason  .0  look  upon  y™-  Assc^- 
cialion  and  its  Amenran  leaQers-hW.  IT  ^ 
Heinz  l)t  Geo.  W.  Hailey,  Mr.  Is  L.  Bronn. 
Sb  Hartshorn  and  McCrillts,  Dr,  and  Mrs 
H  M  Haniill,  and  others— as  our  parents  and 
instrucloi-s  in  that  work  of  which  Horace  Bush- 
nell  once  said,  ••  I  have  come  to  see  that  Sunda) 
School  work  is  the  greatest  work  in  the  woild 
Sometimes  1  think  it  is  the  only  work  m  the 

"“'Is’nniy  thiee  years  since  Mr.  F.  L.  Brown 
was  with  ns,  seeking  to  lead  ns  into  more  en 
lightened  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
work  In  that  time  ymir  prayerful  interest  and 
generous  gifts  liave  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
our  National  Association,  now  comprising  28 
district  associations  ;  the  adoption  of  grading  a 
far  as  practicable  ;  the  pteparalion  of  new  text- 

books  in  die  Japanese  language  and  the  transla- 
tion  into  Japanese  of  standard  English  Imohs  on  j 
ihe  Sunday  School  1  larger  schools,  better  schools, 
and  mote  ol  them  ;  belter  teachers  and  better 
teaching  ■  and  in  the  church  a  growing  recogni- , 
lion  of  its  value.  We  have  now  nc.iily  100,000  | 
pupils  and  teachers  in  Sunday  Schools  m  J^ian. 
For  much  of  this  success  we  are,  under  God, 

indebted  to  you.  ,  „  .w. 

We  thank  you  from  the  heart  for  all  the  past 
We  would  fain  say  that  we  are  now  grown  up 
and  able  to  walk  alone,  but  in  the  newness  o{ 
our  life  and  the  immensity  for  our  task  so  ftw 
and  so  «eak  in  the  midst  of  our  nation  of  fifty 
million  people  we  must  still  for  a  time  be  in 
part  dependent  upon  s)mpathy  and  help  from 
abroad.  “  A  great  and  effectual  door  is  opened 
unto  us,  and  there  are  many  adversaries.” 

I’his  Fourth  Annual  Convention  unanimously 
and  earnestly  invites  your  Association  to  hold 
the  next  World’s  Comention  on  this  side  of  the 
Pacific  in  our  capital  city,  I'okyo  At  the 
particular  stage  of  Christian  development  which 
we  have  reached  in  Japan,  we  think  that  a 
World’s  Sunday  School  Convention  held  in 
lapan  would  accomplish  more  for  Christ’s 
Kingdom  than  if  lield  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  ^Ve  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  come 
to  us  for  your  next  Conveiitiop. 

With  the  hope  that  }^e  Who  shed  Mis  blood 
for  us,  He  Whose  eye  is  on  all  lands,  Who  has 
business  on  all  continents  and  In  all  worjds, 
may  be  the  .“Mpha  and  Omega  of  your  Con¬ 
vention,  in  His  adorable  name,  most  cordially 
an  1  prayerfully,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  for 
the  National  Sunday  School  Association  of 
japan. 

Your  fellow-servants, 

HiROMiCfii  IvOZaKi,  Presideni. 
Takeshi  Ukai,  Secretary. 

J.  G.  Dunlop,  Committee. 

April  2nd,  1910. 


IJAPAN’S  COILS  AROUND  CHINA 
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/T  r-.-  .  r\  IK  otiK*  of  iiitfiiseuneasiut^-k?., 

Cli'i  CTT  '  ^  C  O  ff^j^ciatly  is  thi.'*  the  ensf'  in  PeWiu.  where  ., 

n  i'Al.E  SEES  <'O.Yr/?0/>  jt^the  Government  lias  pledged  ilself  to' 
f-*^*|introdu«:e  parliamentary  procedure,  and  ^ 
all  the  time  disi  moted  by  these  external 
difficulties.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Eng-!' 


SI  iiF.r.y  .ArritoACHixo. 


Intls  in  the  .\nslo-.lRuanesP  Alliance  an  : 
Increaslns  Portent— Suppose  China  j. 
Should  Appeal  to  Cermany-An  J 
.4nslo*.\inerlcan  Alliance  Broached.  , 


There  is  nobody  who  in  the  last  fifteen 
ears  baa  studied  the  far  Eastern  situ- 1 


Tokyo 


tion  at  closer  range  than  the  English- 
man  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Put 
nnm  Weale,  and  none  has  had  better  J  . 
oppbrtunities  to  become  acquainted  with  . 
his  subject.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  , 
Mr.  Weale’s  books  on  the  far  East  have  1 
ttracted  more  than  passing  attention. 
and  in  England,  whore  they  were  recog-  l  - 
nized  as  attacking  the  policies  of  the 
British  Government  in  that  part  of  he 
world  since  England  rushed  pell  raell 
into  the  alliance  with  Japan,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  each  ha-s  caused  somewhat  of  a 
sensation. 

Putnam  Weale  is  the  pen  name  ot 
Bertram  Lenox  Simpson,  who  has  just  [j 
arrived  in  New'  York  after  his  first  visit 
to  England  in  fourteen  i  years.  All  that 
time  and  much  of  his  early  life  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  spent  in  China.  He  learned  Chinese 
as  a  boy  and  speaks  it  as  well  as  he  does 
English.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
in  the  Chinese  customs  service,  under  Si 
Robert  Hart,  an-l  tho  son  spent. six  years 
in  the  same  service.  Eor  that,  reason 
when  he  began  to  write  he  adopted 
nom  de  plume,  for  no  Englishman  who 
is  connected  with  the  public  service 
either  directly  or  through  his  family 
feels  .like  jeoparding  the  position 
those  connected  with  him  by  saying  what  |l 
he  Itiinks.  Mr.  Simpson's  grandmother  f 
was  a'  Miss  Putnam  of  Boston.  Mass.. 
and  his  mother’s  family  name  was  Weale. 

A  long  study  of  recent  events  in  the 
far  East  convinced  him  that  China  was 
not  getting  a  square  deal,  and  the  results 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  the 
events  consequent-  thereupon  filled  him 
with  a  desire  to  set  before  the  ^Yestern^ 
world  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  jT' 
actually  existed  in  eastern  Asia.  The  ’• 
last  of  a  series  of  four  books  published 
two  years  ago,  "The  Coining  Struggle 
in  Eastern  Asia,"  was  a  factor  in  open¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  England  to  what  her  ally 
had  been  able  to  do  in  that  region,  secure 
in  the  clause  in  the  treaty  that  kept  other  \\- 
nations  from  interfering.  Another  book  1^' 
bearing  on  recent  developments  is  shortly 
to  be  published. 

“The  situation  in  the  Far  East  has 
changed  very  materially  since  I  wrote 
my  last  book.”  said  Mr.  Weale — to  call 
him  by  his  pen  name — at  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  last  night.  “The  chances  of 
Japanese  domination  have  increased  100 
per  cent,  in  the  two  years.  Roughly,  the 
position  is  this: 

j  “While  the  Portsmouth  treaty  and  the 

Anglo-Japane.se  alliancesecuredthesitua- 

tion  for  an  indefinite  period  the  net  result 
really  is  to  leave  Japan  with  an  entirely 
fi-ee  hand  in  the  Far  East.  This  circum- 
^ance  is  Accentuated  by  China’s  internal 
difficulties.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
cannot  raise  fresh  revenue  by  indirect 
xation,  save  with  the  consent  of  the 
‘powers,  which  consent  is  withheld,  she 
finds  herself  confronted  with  the  tre 
mendous  task  of  reforming  her  entire 
svstem  of  government  without  the  neces- 
^ly  funds.  All  the  rime  this  is  going 
on  Japan,  being  now  a(  her  front  door, 
lie  managing  steadily  to  strengthen  her 
'hold  upon  -  Manchuria,  and  preparing, 
iaome  think,  for  a  fresh  •w.ar. 


land  hae  refused  in  the  immediate  past  to  t 
pay  any  attention  to  the  Chinese  view.' 
there  has  grown  up  a  great  dislnifii  of 
British  diplomacy,  and  it  is  feared  by  , 
many  Englishmen  that  China  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  drawn  into  the  arms  of  sojiie 
Power  or  Powers  hostile  to  England-  I 
“This  could  only  mean  Germany  or  the  V 
German  group,  and  the  fear  is  that  the' 
situation  in  the  near  East  may  be  dupli-  ' 
cated  not  so  long  hence  in  the  Far  East, 

No.  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  of  the  . 

Cnit-?d  States  are  not  looked  upon  as  of  I 
importance  as  affecting  the  relations  be-  b 
tween  China  and  the  United  States.  It  S' 

:s  recognized  that  they  are  directed  saleb'  • 
n  gainst  Chinese  labor,  and  the  only  at- ^ 
bention  that  might  he  attracted  to  them 
ould  be  compelled  by  agit'ation  which 
las  not  yet  come.  I  should  say  that  the 
IChinese  recognize  that  America  is  en¬ 
tirely  dfsintere.sted  in  its  attitude  toward 
Ichina.  but  they  also  recognize  that  the 
'distance  that  seoarates  tfie  United  States 
from  the  far  East  is  s^  immense  that 
Javan  holds  an  advantac^. 

‘Those  various  schemes  for  the  better-  VW- 
ment  of  the  international  situation  which 
■ore  suggested  by  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  ■were  all  warmly  approved  e 
in  Pekin,  but  at  the  same  time  Chinese  '* 
statesmen  were  sufficiently  astute  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  it  was  impossible  for  America 
to  force  her  views  unless  she  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  second  Power,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  a  certain  risk  attendant  upon 
attemptinc  to  dislodge  the  Powers  thati  . 
now  hold  Manchuria  in  firm  occupation.  1*  ^ 

"The  greatest  need  in  China  at  present) 
is  money,  for  the  payment  of  the  Boxer 
indemnities  of  1900  is  di*aining  the  country 
of  its  wealth  and  will  go  on  doing  so  until 
the  year  1940.  The  total  payments,  in¬ 
cluding  interest,  •v\’ill  amount  to  over 
?1 ,000,000,000,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  ex¬ 
perts  that  that  is  an  absolutely  disgraoo- 
I'ul  sum  for  China  t)  be  forced  to  pay-j.-, 

The  signatories  of  the  pence  protocol  of  c* 

1901  secured  that  no  modification  of  this) 
cast  iron  scheme  should  be  made,  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  consolidation  of  the  Chinese  | 
debt  and  some  more  equitable  scheme- 
should  be  devised.  The  one  liquid  source 
<'f  revenue  in  China  is  to  be  found  in  the 
customs  cluties,  which  if  they  were  only 
moderately  increased  would'  at  once 
relieve  the  situation.  The  revision  of  the 
treaties  with  all  the  Powers  is  necessary,' 
however,  before  this  step  can  be  effected,' 
and  until  some  champion  comes  forward/1 
and  insists  thot  some  such  internationall 
conference  is  necessary  nothing  will  beK 
■done. 

“The  net  situation  amounts  to  this, 
that  tlie  very  Powers  that  should  wish 
to  see  China  become  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  are  deliberately  preventing  her 
from  becoming  so,  ,and  thus  affording 
Japan  a  valuable  interval  during  which 
she  can  consolidate  her  hold  upon  the 
outlying  portions  of  :the  empire.  If  is 
believed  in  well  informed  quarters  that 
if  the  present  policy  of  'drift'  continues 
^d  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  renewed 
■without  any  regard  to  the  real  situation 
Japan  will  demand  a  complete  cession 
of  her  half  of  Manchuria  before  1923.  It 
is  in  that  year  that  the  original  leasing 
convention  expires,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
Japan  will  never  evacuate  the  country 
without  fighting  unless  China  becomes 
immensely  stronger  than  she  is  at  present. 

“If  Southern  Manchuria  goes  the  way 
of  Corea  the  fate  of  Pekin  is  sealed. 

®  '  for  then  Japan  will  be  only  six  hours  by  P 
■  J  rail  from  the  capital  and  will  be  able  if  P 
not  to  annex  the  coimtry  at  least  to 
completely  ’dominate  its  external  and 
internal  policy,  which  wUl  be  about 
enough.  .  ■ 

“Tho  closing  down  of  Japan  on  China 
is  for  all  the  world  suggestive  of|  that 
■  ■  V.>, 


statue  of  the  iron  maiden  in  Nuremberg  I  1 
which  took  a  man  in  her  arms  and  wim  i 
spiked  arms  slowly  squeezed  him  w  | 
^ath.  The  Chinese,  of  course,  hate  the  i 
Japanese  because  they  see  their  own  [ 
country  going  the  same  way  as  Corea.  | 
Nothing  witiin  the  lifetime  of  the  present  1 
generation  has  aroused  such  intense  •'< 
feeling  in  China  as  the  annexation  of  ^ 
Corea.  1  discussed  this  matter  very 
fully  in  very  influential  quarters  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  liie  great  centres  of  England 
and  it  was  evident  that  people  over  there 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  of  this. 

“The  effect  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli¬ 
ance  upon  Japan  has  been  to  free  her 
from  all  dread  of  attack.  But  for  its 
existence  she  would  never  have  dared 
to  annex  Corea.  It  not  only  freed  her 
hands  but  it  was  a  most  immoral  treaty 
because  while  it  solemnly  says  it  gjiar- 
antees  the  integrity  of  two  Powers.  Chma 
and  Cores,  it  guarantees  it  only  agaii^t 
other  nations  and  leaves  the  signatories 
free  to  do  as  they  please  in  their  own  case. 

•'ll,  is  a  significant  fact  that  m  the  first 
alliance  treaty  of  1002  the  integrity  of 
Corea  was  guaranteed  along  with  that  ot 
China  In  the  second  treaty  of  1905  the 
name  of  Corea  was  dropped  out  and  that 
of  India  was  substituted.  It  is  quite  , 
likely  that  in  a  third  treaty  China  will  be 
dropped  out  and  the  treaty  ot  alliance 
will  be  an  instrument  frankly  warning 
joiT  other  nations  and  leaving  the  signa- 
1  tories  to  do  as  they  please  for  themseWes. 
“England  has  gained  absolutely  nothing 
out  of  the  Anglo-Japaneso  alliance.  She 
rushed  into  the  arrangement  because 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  been  Viceroy 
^'lof  India,  believed  in  the  Russian  bogie. 

iThat  his  judgment  on  such  matters  was  , 
■  ]  unsound  was  amply  proven  by  his  hand- 
:J  ling  of  the  War  Office  during  the  Boer 
I  war.  That  a  failure  in  one  branch  of  the 
(iovernment  should  be  recognized  as  a 
heaven  sent  genius  in  another  branch  is 
*'a  manifest  absurdity,  but  people  in  such 
matters  do  not  seem  to  use  ordinary 
common  sense.  Russia  was  once  bated 
in  England  and  any  petty  advantage 
secured  against  her  was  held  to^  very 
<lever  It  is  obvious  that  if  England 
cannot  hold  India  without  the  help  of 
Jap  in  she  had  far  better  lose  it  to-niorrow. 

If  on  the  other  hand  she  can  hold  India, 
us  I  Ol  d  Morley  believes,  on  the  basi.s  ot 
a  great  self-governing  dominion,  she  need 
not  consider  Japan. 

i  I  “The  time  has  arrived  when  the  inti- 
1  mate  connection  of  every  part  of  our 
•  ^  British  Asiatic  policy  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  steps  taken  to  give  back  the 
British  eelf-respect.  which  has  been 
partly  lost.  The  Chinese  Tibetan  expe¬ 
dition  is  the  best  stroke  of  work  China  has 
done  for  years,  for  it  seems  to  have  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Indian  Govern- 
»:■  ment,  and  even  in  London  in  the  Indian 
^  Office  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
’  Chinese  more  seriously.  The  dangei% 

I  however,  of  China’s  attemptmig  any  such 
^  I  strong  policy  vis-A-vis  Japan  is  obvious, 
i  for  such  action  would  fall  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ‘unprovoked  attack,’  covered  by' 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  and  force 
England,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  to 
side  with  Japan.  . 

“The  visit  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
to  Pekin,  which  is  shortly  to  occur,  is 
beginning  to  be  looked  upon  all  oyer 
(’hina  as  an  event  of  world  wide  signin- 
canee  What  will  be  the  outcome  no- 

■  body  can  yet  say:  but  the  irony  of  the 
!  situktion  will  be  plain  to  every  one.  If 
f  China,  which  is  protected  by  the  two 

■  allies  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
'■  tect  itself  against  that  protection  and 

to  seek  a  protector  of  her  own,  wha-t  then . 

"Nobody  in  the  Western  world  real¬ 
izes  what  vast  care  and  attention  the 
Japanese  are  lavishing  on  this  prqbtem. 
They  recognize  that  this  is  a  period  of 
their  history  exactly  similar  to  the  eigh- 
lAftonth  century,  when  England  yvas  found- 
PiSf^her  osnti  empire,  and  that  if  all  op- 
'  portunities  are  taken  advantage  of  Japan 
may  yet  foimd  as  vast  an  empire.  But , 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  spring  -will 
see  a  reopening  of  diplomatic  and  other 
activities.  So  long  as  things  remain  un¬ 
changed  so  long  will  it  bo  possible  for 
Japan  to  advance  step  by  step,  as  has 
'•  been  her  poliev  during  the  last  fifteen 
‘years  Her  holdings  in  Manchuria  are 
at  last  lieginning  to  l>e  large  profit  eam- 
,  ei-s  and  should  it  be  possible  for  her 
fcto  duplicate  elsewhere  tnis  peculiar  sye-, 
'tern  of  tenure,  her  industrial  prosperity 
will  be  secured;  for  the  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  which  she  always  accords  herself 


Th  spite  of  the  fictToii  bl  t tie  opeff  :  > 
is  gradually  opening  up  for  iier  new  ' 
avenues  of  wealth.  U 

“Current  opinion  in  the  Far  F.ast  is  | ; 
pessimistic  about  the  security  of  .America  j , 
in  the  PhilUppines.  The  work  which  has  ' 
been  done  there  since  1808  has  been  e.x-  1 
cellent .  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Pacific  |  f 
is  too  vast  an  ocean  to  be  controlled!, 
from  such  distant  points  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Honolulu,  and  that  it  would  he 
child's  play  for  a  powerful  enemy  to 
occupy  the  islands,  leaving  an  entrenched 
city  such  as-Manila  merely  isolated.  That  , 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  ;l 
will  somevr’hat  modify  the  situation  is 
admitted,  but  the  modification  wUl  be 
far  less  than  is  expected.  For  I  have 
been  assured  by  successive  Admirals 
in  the  Far  East  that  it  it  quite  impossible 
for  modem  fleets  to  operate  at  a  range 
of  3,000  miles  from  their  bases,  and  the 
Philippines  are  no  less  than  7,00ti  miles 
from  the  American  shores. 

“The  easiest  way  of  securing  the  eifu-i 
ation  as  much  as  possible  seems  to  be  by 
acting  through  China  and  aiming  at  the 
establishing  of  a  proper  balance  of  power 
between  China  and  Japan.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  China  is  allowed  to  have  a  strong 
army  and  a  modest  coast  defence  fleet 
ir.  will  be  to  her  interest  to  see  that  old 
coudiiionsare  reestablished,  that  is  to  say. 
that  the  days  of  territory'  grabbing  are 
ended. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Ameiican 
diplomatists  in  China  feel  keenly  the  ill 
success  of  their  recent  diplomacy  and  that 
they  recognize  that  for  their  action  to  be 
effective  America  must  seek  a  partner. 

If  England  refuses  to  be  that  partner 
it  will  ne  the  worst  day  of  her  history  in 
the  far  East,  for  that  she  will  be  arrayed 
against  a  Power  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  her  own. 

“Why  when  there  was  talk  of  forti¬ 
fying  the  Panama  Canal  the  Japanese 
especially  delegated  certain  members 
of  the  Government  to  study  the  question 
and  see  how  Japan  might  be  affeoted— 
as  if  it  was  any  of  Japan’s  business! 

“Japan  will  never  attempt  anything 
against  the  United  States  unless  she  is 
prepared  in  every  particular.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  have  very  little  of  real  animosity 
for  the  United  States.  But  they  resent 
any  Western Power’sassumingthe  rOleof 
protector  in  Eastern  Asia.  That  she 
actually  covets  the  Philippines  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Her  first  aim  is  to  establish  her 
leadership  in  China.  She  knows  if  she 
can  do  this  the  game  is  won  and  every¬ 
thing  else  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail. 

“The  Chinese  army  is  now  about  180.000 
strong.  It  is  well  equipped,  but  it  cannot  be 
effectively  useduntiltbearsenalsare  better 
established  than  at  present,  railways  are  k 
built  and  military  education  further 
advanced.  The  Japanese  have  always 
had  respect  for  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Chinese,  and  though  China  igno- 
miniously  failed  in  the  war  with  Japan 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  some  des¬ 
perate  though  little  known  struggles  in 
which  sooner  than  surrender  isolated 
companies  died  where  they  stood.  The 
Japanese  know  very  well  that  if  a  good 
field  army  is  established  Chinese  soldiers 
will  make  far  more  ugly  opponents  than 
the  Russians  proved,  for  the  Chinese, 
in  common  with  other  Asiatic  peoples, 
have  a  strong  touch  of  fanaticism  and 
when  they  determine  to  die  can  die  just 
as  easily  as  the  Japanese. 

“This  is  a  period  when  novel  forces  are 
gathering  strength .  The  immense  growth 
of  newspapers  throughout  Asia  has  made 
all  thinking  men  able  to  read  and  ponder 
over  what  is  going  on,  and  what  occurs 
in  the  Far  East  is  discussed  as  eagerly  in 
the  bazaars  of  India  and  the  political 
clubs  of  Cairo  as  it  is  in  London.  No 
longer  is  it  possible  to  treat  one  portion 
of  the  globe  as  an  isolated  comer.  Men 
now  learn  as  easily  what  is  going  on  in 
some  half  hidden  Chinese  town  as  in  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe.  What  Japan 
says  to-day  India  and  Egypt  bear  of  at 
once,  and  they  attempt  to  square  it  with 
their  own  particular  situations.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  too  late  to  guide  the  waves 
of  political  development  that  spread  so 
rapidly  around  the  world.  In  spite  of  all 
talk  of  arbitrating  vital  differences  men 
retain  their  old  ideas  about  settling  dis¬ 
putes,  and  they  will  continue  to  work  out 
the  solution  of  problems  that  come  to 
them  in  the  old  wj 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNITAWANISM  IN  JAPAN. 

o3  TUE  “  Chroxicle.” 


Sib, — Among  the  surprising  bits  of  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  since  my  i-eturn  to 
Jaiian.  the  most  unlooked  for,  and,  in 
view  of  facts,  the  least  justified,  has  come 
from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Chronicle 
on  “  Endowment  and  the  Progress  of 
Thought.”  There,  a  condemnatory  judge- 
TTienf  was  passed  upon  ”  Boston  Uiiita- 
1  ianism  ”  and  me,  as  its  agent,  in  our 
lelation  to  “Japanese  Unitarianism  ” ; 
the  only  apparent  justification  for  the 
judgement  being  an  article  published  in 
a  Tokyo  magazine.  That  statement  is 
grossly  ex  parte,  and  in  the  main  is  mis¬ 
taken  in  its  matter  and  false  in  its  em¬ 
phasis. 

The  most  important,  in  fact  the  deci¬ 
sive,  i-easons  for  my  present  return  to 
Japan  I  need  not  bring  forward  here,  as 
they  are  of  no  concern  now  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  differences 
concerning  theological  teaching  or  about 
religious  faith  were  not  among  them. 
The  Unitarian  does  not  obtrude  his  own  j 
thought  of  God  into  the  faith  of  any  j 
other  man  or  interfere  in  the  practice  of  I 
another  man's  religious  beliefs,  nor  does' 
he  withhold  his  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  any  religious  believer  whose 
aims  evidently  lie  within  the  practice  of 
what  is  generally  recognised  as  ethically 
right,  true,  beautiful  or  good.  I  must 
therefore  make  a  sweeping  denial  of  the 
premises  and  conclusions  of  the  Chroni' 
eJe's  editorial,  and  decline  to  accept  its 
judgements. 

The  universal  theoretic  and  operative 
principles  of  representative  Unitarianism 
•are  : — First,  the  right  of  every  human  be¬ 
ing  to  perfect  freedom  of  thought  on  every 
elationship  of  his  life,  and  the  duty 
practical  obedience  to  that  right,  Ih 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  sam^ 
his  fellow-beings.  Thi 
claims  as  a  human  bei*" 
guide  in  all  his  perso’  ■-  ■ 

Then,  as  a  Unitaria-— 
carries  this  right  and  duty  into* 
main  of  religion,  and  there  holds"’’ 
the  human  reason  is  the  ultimate  autho¬ 
rity  for  whatever  he  may  accept  as  truth. 
As  a  Unitarian,  his  concern  is  religion 
(land  what  is  involved  in  reUgion.  As  a 
I'nitarian  consequently  religion  has 
drawn  about  him  certain  boundaries,  | 
within  which  his  freedom  must  move. 
The  Unitarian,  therefore,  always  has,  ini 
Isome  form,  a  positive  faith  in  the  mys-| 
terious  Source  of  himself  and  of  all , 
else  that  is,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  this! 
Being  and  all  else  that  is.  In  some] 
meaning  of  the  words,  therefore,  a  Uni-; 
tariau  as  such  is  necessarily  a  believer) 
in  God  and  in  Duty.  He  does  not  deny 
to  any  fellow-being  the  right  to  refuse  fori 
himself  religious  faith  of  any  kind,  butj 
that  refusal  he  says  is  not  a  part  of  the! 
free-thinking  characteristic  of  a  man  as  I 
a  Unitarian.  The  free  thought  of  Unita*j 
rianism  is  freedom  cf  thinking  within  jte-i 
ligion. 

Yet  further,  historical  Unit;--' 
also  most  of  present  day  ^ 
accepts  the  law  of  “  Lovt 
Love  to  Man  "  as  the  esse^ 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  th..’  , 

mination  of  human  privileg^i;  . _ _ 

tco.  Characterised  by  acceptance  of  inie 
law,  the  Unitarian  is  a  professed  Chris, 
tian.  But  his  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  prevent  the  Unitarian  from  hold¬ 
ing  cordial  fellowship  with  all  sincere; 
believers  in  religion  whether  or  not  they 
bear  the  name  Christian.  The  very 
iston  Unitarianism,”  at  which  ycur| 


[editorial  writer  ^ 'ting  tie  two- 

■blame,  stands  t^day.  P  fm^^amieBtal 
fold  Cirlslian  law  as  it^  I„. 

article  of  laith.  an  a  tellowship  any 

I  practical  aims. 


vnur  writer  evidently  does  not 
f'tiiese  facts  Consequently,  ho  is  wrong 
f.  fifLsertlon  that  “  Boston  Unitarian- 
"  has  used'  its  money  "  to  contiol 
fheolos^eal  teaching  [n  Tokyo.”  Nor  has 
tiiprp  been  any  baptizing,  m  join  sense 
of  the  words,  ot  a  Also 

‘,h“e‘fafnev°erf  ttarfhen  'greate; 

Sles'!“r  o£rlng  Jr  me  n»-o«en^  of 

thanksgiving,  praise,  and  adoration  a 
fpast  and  gSd'lv  offer  it  and  are  bettered 
hv  U  And  it  is  true  that  at  one  time 
the  Unitarian  Association  or  Chuich 
fight  f Shout  doing  violence  to  con- 
Slnlious  “nvlctions,  be  jorne^  by 
Riiddhists  Confuciamsts,  Agnostics 
Sere  Soiars-by  men  of  culture  irvespec- 
uf'S  creed  or  Pbilosophical  hehef. 

And  this  fact  is  true  lo-da^.  Of  couise, 
Unitarianism  is  a  form  of 
its  constituency  is  religious.  Heie  lies  a 
limitation.  But  all  human  associations 
i  are  under  some  form  ot  limitation,  v 
a  free-thought  society  is  limited  by  the 
bounds  ot  perfect  freedom.  A  society  of 
philosophers  cannot  allow 
time  to  he  taken  up  with  the  stud;  ot 
breeding  horses  or  growing  strawberries 
“  Like  unto  like "  is  a  reasoiiahle  law 
The  principle  of  tree-thought  is  of  uni 
veisal  app'.ication,  but  has  specified  torms^ 
f,  fuftariauisni  free-thought  is  specific 
for  the  dome  u  of  religion.  So  then,  it  is 
not  true  th-eccptle-  MacCauley  has  krr'ved 
111  Japan  tend  people.^  the  Unltariaii  body 

Si: 

lion"  involved  In  the  late  'commotion 
among  the  learned  men  who  belong  to  the 
Unitarian  body  "  'does  not  turn  on  whether 
"  Japanese  Unitarianism  shall  be  excui- 
sii'clu  Christian  or  not.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  public 
what  the  whole  question  does  turn  on. 
This  is  true,  however,  beyond  doubt,  that 
theological  or  religious  differences  were 
not  the  turning  point,  and  that  trie 
affair  does  not  furnish  another  striking 
example  of  the  way  in  which  monej’  is 
used  to  hinder  the  progress  of  thought. 
And  your  writer  is  just  as  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  facts  when  e  i  I 
eards  “Mr.  MacCauiey’s  action  as  an  xm-| 
warranted  Interference  with  the  develop- 1 
ment.  on  natural  lines,  of  a  movement 
with  which  all  highly  cultured  men.  ^^ho 
are  free  to  think  as  they  please,  have 

'’‘fflef  bi'°“  '■‘-’'«e  a  translation  ot 

the  ”hfe  I'l  if f  ^ -b  th-iiky  ‘be 
.  j  ,.®„  detion  a  temy,*.Jtunoji  of  the 
iml emphasize 
fr'-I  ongest  bridge  „ 

religious 

faith  nude.”'’  '’L^^-dance  of  tUd^apirltual 
and  rational  powers  that  are  innate  in 

"’fo.  in  the  spirit  ot  Jesus  Christ  we 
seek  to  belle've  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  Brotherhood  ot  Man.  and  ‘bareby 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
to  promote  human  happiness. 

3.  Towards  other  religions  \ie 


ThevS^pBnRympaffiefiHeno^sRTr 

i-ecognising  that  the  truth  is  m  them  all. 

The  action  that  led  to  the  recent  re¬ 
affirmation  of  these  principles  Jokyo 
was  taken  voluntarily  by  Japanese  ini- 
tarlans.  My  return  to  this  country  wao 
the  result  of  requests  made  by  Japanese 
T’nitarians  for  reasons  that  pnmaiily 

El^-rthiT^r edSal'S:  n?t 

rensiire.  is  in  ngjaL-Mm^wortlryJo^ 


ligious  narroivness^ On  the  contrary,  itj 
welcomes  to-day  to  Its  fellowship  all  sin¬ 
cere  religious  believers  and  does  this  be¬ 
cause  of  its  Christian  faith;  it  supports! 
interdenominational  religious  conferences 
without  regard  to  creeds  or  rituals;  it[ 
contributes  to  such  non-Christian  but 
theistic  societies  as  the  Hindu  Brahmo-] 
Somaj;  and  during  the  coming  summer 
it  will  be  the  chief  support  of  a  "World 
Conference  of  Religious  Liberals  ”  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  at  which  speakers  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  tile  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  all  drawn  together  by  a  common 
desire  for  mutual  helpfulness  in  seeking 
to  realise  their  religious  aspirations  and 
to  hasten  the  day  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  all  mankind. — Very  truly 
yours, 

CLAY  MacCAULBY. 

[We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  any 
word  in  the  article  referred  to  should  be 
regarded  as  a  personal  reflection  on  Mr.. 
MacCauley.  This  was  wholly  foreign  to 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  article, | 
which  was  to  show  that  the  power  of  the 
purse  which  was  so  evident  in  checking 
progress  of  thought  in  other  denomina- 
I  tions  had  apparently  invaded  Unitarianism. ' 

'  Surely  the  statements  in  a  repntable  ma¬ 
gazine.  made  by  a  well-known  Japanese] 
Unitarian,  may' fairly  be  i-egarded  as  af¬ 
fording  justification  for  the  opinion  ar¬ 
rived  at.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from. 
Mr.  MacCauiey’s  reply,  he  does  not  deiiyl 
that  Boston  Unitarianism  is  affording  as-j 
sistance  to  .Japanese  Unitarianism  on  cer.l 
tain  conditions  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Prom  Mr.  Mac-l 
Caiiley’s  description.  Boston  Unitarianisml 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  liberal  body  in. 
deed.  It  was  not  always  so.  One  has  only 
to  I'ecall  the  tre^ment  of  the  unorthodox! 
Theodore  Parker  by  his  orthodox  Uni-| 
tarian  brethren  of  Boston,  when  a  few 
months  before  his  death  they  refused  to 
join’  in  a  prayer  for  his  restoration  to 
health  and  wmrk,  to  realise  that  bigotry 
mav  be  present  in  unorthodox  as  well  as 
orthodox  communions.  But  we  are  quite 
sure  that  such  a  spirit  is  absent  from 
Mr.  MacOauley’s  composition,  and  we  of 
course  accept  his  explanation  that  the 
reasons  demanding  his  return  to  Japan 
were  primarily  neither  theological  nor 
religious. — En.l 


Irh^decompo^tioi^nh^Unuarmr^nov^l 

I  ment,  as  it  has  been,  is  due  to  two  en-l 
Itirelv  different  factors,  dogmatic  and  prac-l 
Itical.  The  nature  of  the  latter  is  still  I 
lunknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public. I 
I  foreign  and  native.  For  all  this,  how- 1 
lever,  I  am  preparing  a  lengthy  address  I 
•  which  ■tt’ill  some  time  be  brought  to  pub*l 
jllcation.  when  I  shall  see  you  have  a  I 
I  copy  sent  to  you.  The  alpha  and  omega! 
of  the  sc-called  "Unitarian  Trouble”  will! 
I  then  be  disclosed  to  the  full.  * 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

T.  HIROl. 

I  Tokyo:  Mar.  29, 1910. 


THE  UNITARIAN  CREED. 


To  THB  EnTTOR  OF  THE  "  CHRONICLE." 

— All  who  know’  Dr.  MacCauley  I 
must  respect  him  as  an  upright,  sincere  [ 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  “  Chronicle.” 

SiR_ — An  English  friend  of  mine  draws 
my  attention  to  the  leading  article  of 
vour  influential  paper  of  the  25th  March, 
dealing  with  the  action  of  Mr.  Clay  Mac¬ 
Cauley  towards  me  and  my  fellow-thin¬ 
kers  of  the  Japan  Unitarian  Association, 
which  Mr.  MacCauley  started  in  cc-opera- 
tion  -ss'ith  Mr.  Arthur  Knapp  tw’enty  years 
since.  Mr.  MacCauley  is  literally  respon^ 
sible  for  the  Unitarian  movement  of 
I  twenty  years’  standing.  Twenty  years 
1  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,— and 
1  destroyed  in  a  few'  months  by  the  veij 
man  w'ho  founded  it  ! 

The  very  complicated  reasons  for  the 
sad  event  are,  in  fact,  utterly  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  outsiders. 

I  am  very  soitv  for  the  great  cause  and 
for  the  innocent  American  benefactors 


[large-hearted,  and  charitable  man.  No 
one,  again,  w’ould  question  that  to  a  man  I 
like  Dr.  MacCauley  his  religion  was  a 
reality,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  should' I 
listen  with  great  respect  and  to  our  own  j 
profit  to  any  statement  he  might  put  for-  ! 
ward  of  the  beliefs  and  principles  which  | 
[have  served  for  his  guidance  in  life.  It  I 
is,  however,  w'hen  he  comes  to  put  forth  I 
what  are  the  tenets  and  principles  that  I 
give  cohesion  to  the  so-called  Unitarian  1 
body  of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  member  I 
that  he  must  appear  to  the  greater  num-l 
er  of  us  to  signally  fail.  No  one,  I  think,  I 
j  could  read  the  long  letter  he  contributes  B 
jto  your  columns  on  March  31st  without  i] 
la  sense  of  how'  vague,  loose,  indefinite,! 
and  intangible  the  Unitarian  faith  isj 
which  he  endeavours  to  expound. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  a  Uni- 
itarian  holds  that  the  hu^nan  reason  is  i 
1  the  \ilti7nate  authority  for  whatever^  he  1 
WGi/  accept  as  truth.  Does  human  rea^otil 
[here  mean  ‘‘the  reason  of  each  indivi-l 
I  dual  ”  or  “  human  reason  collectively  ’’  ?  j 
What  may  commend  itself  to  every  in- 1 
dividual’s  reason  or  judgement  is  a  very! 
[perilous  ultimate  authority.  If,  on  the  I 
I  other  hand,  w'e  are  intended  to  under-l 
I  stand  "collective  human  reason,”  wherel 
are  we  to  find  its  authoritative  pronounce-! 
iments?  But  perhaps  "reason”  is  usedl 
lin  antithesis  to  “faith” — "reason,”  that! 
lis  content  to  ally  itself  with  “morality’'! 
and  with  our  duty  to  our  fellow-jnen.  as! 
jagainst  “  faith,”  w'hieh  concerns  itself! 
Iwith  spiritual  mysteries  and  our  duty  to! 
IGod.  that  is,  with  “religion.”  But  no;! 
Idf.  MacCauley  assures  us  that  a  Unita-I 
Irian  ahrays  has  in  some  form  a  positive  I 
l/ait?)  ill  tiie  mysterious  So-iirce  of  himselfu 
joHd  of  all  else  that  is,  and  a  sense  off 
idiiip  to  this  Being  and  all  else,  that  is,  I 
land  that,  in  some  meaning  of  the  toords.l 
U7iere/ore.  a  Unitarian  as  such  is  ueces-r 
sariip  a  believer  in  Ood  ayid  in  Duty.] 
But  if  ‘'human,  reason”  is  the  ultimate  j 
authoritv.  oui‘ Attention  is  attracted  to! 
the  first  of  the  Three  principles  which  are  I 
cited  as  being  to-day  the  foundation  of! 
jihe  Constitution  of  the  Tokyo  Unitarian  I 
Ichnrch.  Its  translation  reads  as  follow’s;  F 
IVc  desire  to  develop  our  religious 
under  the  guidance  of  the  spiritual  oiidl 
rational  powers  'that  are  innate  in  incrn.f 
jHere  is  a  claim,  w-e  notice,  for  the  m- 
Inateness  of  spiritual  powers  which  are  I 
given  prioritv  to  the  “reasoning  powers  I 
Again.  Dr.  MacCauley  speaks  of  thei 
Unitarian’s  discipleship  to  Jesus 
and  the  statement  of  the  second  of  the! 
above  three  principles  (ought  they  notl 
rather  to  be  termed  “  apirations  . )  I 
opens  thus:  In  tlie  spirit  of  Jesus  f'i.nsf  l 
we  seek  *o  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  o/l 
1  God  etc.  How  far  then  may  Jesus  Christ  ■ 
be  regarded,  in  virtue  of  being  the  per- 1 
reel  man,  as  most  perfectly  volcingl 
human  reason  ”  ?  But  who  is  this  Jesus  j 
Christ  whose  discipleship  the  J  nitailan3| 


accept  ?  Is  he  tne  migiuy  ‘V™ 

appeared  in  Jiidrea  and  who  b>  the  m 
stigation  of  the  Jews  was  ^ 

cause  he  would  head  no  movement  tor  the 
deliverv  ot  (heir  nation  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome  ?  Or.  are  the  Rnitm'ians  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Risen  and  Ascended  Christ 
who  said.  “  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
vour  Father  "  and  ''  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give 
it  you  ”  ?  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while 
Dr.  MacCauley  assures  us  that  most  Uni¬ 
tarians  do  be'ieve  in  prayer,  he  also  states 
that  t}i<^  offering  or  non-offering  of  prayer 
is  not  noto.  and  never  was,  a  condition 
of  UniffTrinn  fellowship. 

Finally,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
last  ot  the  three  principles,  which  enun¬ 
ciates  that  Towards  other  religions  we 
cherish  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  fellow- 
fillip,  recognising  that  the  truth  is  tn 

^^T^conld  heartily  desire  instead  of  con 
cerning  themselves  in  the  fragments  of 
truth  scattered  here  and  there  in  all  re¬ 
ligious  systems  and  a’l  honest  seekings 
after  God.  that  Dr.  MacCauley  and  his 
Tinitarian  associates  would  give  earnest 
heed  to  one  who  spoke  thus,  as  an  apostl 


of  the  Risen  Christ,  and  on  hehalf  of  the 
One  Church  which  Is  Hm  Body.  Tha 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare^ 
we  unto  you  that  ye  also  may  have  fel¬ 
lowship  with  US,  and  truly  oi^  fellow 
ship  is*^ with  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesui 
Christ”  No  higher  appeal,  no  mori 
“  soMhle  appeal  than  this  can  he  mad- 
to  the  human  reason. 

L.  B.  CHOLMONDELEY 

Tokyo:  April  1,1910- 


SOME  INTERESTING  REMARKS  BY 


A  JAPANESE. 
16 


lass  nothing.  Yet,  what  do  we  see  ? 

Peace,  plenty,  apparent  content,  and  a 
country  more  perfectly  and  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated  and  kept,  with  more  ornamental 
timber  everywhere  than  can  be  matched 
even  in  England.  The  laws,  so  far  as  we 
know,  ar«  Draconian  in  their  severity  and 
administered  unflinchingly  by,  the  very 
simple  and  most  direct  process,  without 
the  aid  of  lawyers.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
band,  the  material  prosperity  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  estimated  at  30  millions  has  made 
a  Garden  of  Eden  of  this  volcanic  soil 
and  has  grown  in  wealth  by  tinaided  na¬ 
tive  industry  shut  out  from  all^  inter 
courses  with  the  rest  of  the  world.* 

“  And  Dr.  Simmons  said: — 

In  old  Japan  society  was  a  law  to 
itself.  Its  civil  rules  went'  oflt-  and-  up 


from  the .  people,  instead  of  down  and 
upon  them.  Custom  matured  by  centu¬ 
ries  of  growth»and  experience  took  the 
place  of  laws  (except  in  the  case  of 
criminal  laws),  and  a  system  of  arbitra 
tion  took  the  place  of  Courts,  Judges, 
and  lawyers.  The  rural  communities 
were  highly  organised,  and  within  cei- 
tain  broad  limits  were  independent^  and 
democratic  in  the  conduct  and  administ¬ 
ration  of  their  municipal  affairs.  The 
government  of  these  v/as  social  rather 
than  political,  and 'headmen  advisers,  not 
rulers;  arbitrators,  not  judges.’ 

“  Such  were  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  old  Japan  in  which  the 
Bushido  had  prospered.  Compare  these 
with  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  to-day  in  Japan.  The  directors  of  our  I 
big  corporations  have  already  learned  to  I 
enter  the  ‘lobby’  of  the  House _  of  the  P 
Diet  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  its  I 
members  to  obtain  for  them  a  rebate  or  I 
subsidy.  However  honestly  and  enthu-l 
siastically  the  orthodox  moralists  glo- 1 
rify  the  Bushido,  it  is  hardly  possible  I 
that  its  moral  ideals  will  satisfy  the  | 
mind  of  our  younger  generation.” 


Recently' (he  Military  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  has  been  making  some  enthu¬ 
siastic  remarks  on  Bushido,  these  being 
suggested  by  a  new  publication  brought 
out  in  Japan,  in  Japanese  and  English, 
entitled  Yamato  damashii,  the  real  object 
of  which  is  an  encouragement  of  the  mili-! 
tary  spirit.  Some  correspondence  of  thej 
usual  adulatory  character  has  taken  place, 
in  which  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  Edu-j 
cation  has  again  been  much  to  the  fore. ' 
It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  read  the 
following  remarks  by  a  Japanese,  signed 
G.  E.  Uyehara,  which  are  published  by  the 
Times  in  its  correspondence  columns.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  writer 
looks  only  at  the  bright  side  of  the  old 
regime’. — 

“  Sm, — I  have  read  with  great  interest 
one  of  your  leading  articles  of  to-day,  en¬ 
titled  ‘Japanese  Moral  Ideals.’ 

‘‘  However  striking  and  interesting  the 
influence  of  the  Bushido — a  rudimentary 
and  unsystematised  moral  code  of  the 
mediceval  age — in  Japan  may  seem  to  the 
Western  people  to-day,  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  Western  mind,  as  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  the  article.  Nay,  more;  how¬ 
ever  strongly  and  sincerely  Admiral 
Togo,  General  Nogi,  and  the  orthodox 
moralists  of  our  country  desire  to  impart 
this  moral  teaching  to  our  future  genera¬ 
tion.  the  realisation  of  their  hopes  is 
very  doubtful. 

"  It  seems  that  all  those  who  empha¬ 
size  the  influence  of  the  Bushido  overlook 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
old  Japan,  in  which  this  ethical  teaching 
had  flourished. 

“  In  1863  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
wrote: — 

“  ‘  Here  in  outward  form  we  have  feu¬ 
dalism  ...  in  which  the  feudal  lord  is 
everything  and  the  lower__and_  labouring 


(Reprinted  from  the  "  Japan  Gazette,"  Yokohama, 
March  9bh,  1910.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


(S^Oorresponde-iis  have  free  access  io  these  colmint 
fcxti  we  do  not  necessarily  claim  identity  with  thexr 
and  opinion  on  the  matters  ireatsa, 


THE 


FIE8T  PROTESTANT  OHUROH 
m  JAPAN. 


Jas.  H.  Ballacih, 
y  '  >hamB,  March  Tth,  1910. 


a'rED  LETTER  DAY  MISSIONS  IN 
JAPAN. 


I  rWniTTEN  AT  EEQIEST  OF  RttV.  J.  M.  FeRRIS,  D.D. 
®  Pubii'-ed  in  CJu'isihii  rntell'jencec.  Mar,  26tli,J 
1906.] 


[to  xas  KDITOR  OF  TEE  “  JAPAN  QAaSTTB,  ] 
DsiB  Sm  — Four  yeata  ago,  while  on  fur- 
longh  in  tha  UoiteJ  S'.atee,  I  waa  aeked  to 
latoiah  an  aooount  of  tha  organiz-Uion  of  the 
fitat  Protaatant  Ohriaiian  Ohnroh  ia  Japan. 
Aa  thia  took  pUca  the  lOih  of  Macoh,  1872, 
tliirly-eight  years  ago  tha  10th  iast.,  aii3 
the  aalo  10th  of  Maroh  has  siooa  beoome 
Memorial  Day  of  Japaneoa  saooeasoi 
the  late  war  with  Rassia,  I  feel 
it  may  not  ba  anaoaeplablo  to  many  of 
yoBc  readere  if  the  Booount  then  lat- 
niehed  be  reptoanooa,  and  to  all  may  show 
that  "Peaoe  hath  her  viotorias  no  leas  re- 
Downed  than  war,"  aod  that  the  ooming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men,  though  not 
doming  with  observation,  oomelU  none  the 
less  certainly  and  triumpliantly. 


The  teolh  diy  of  Maroh  may  be  said  to 
a  red-lettei*  day  in  Modern  or  Pcotestautf- 
Mieeiooa  in  Japau,  for  it  waa  ou  thia  day,  84L 
years  ago,  viz>,  iu  the  year  1872,  that  the  flrstk 
Pfoteatant  Obucoh  ofOhciat  was  otgaoieed  inj 
that  Jand.  This  took  place  ia  the  foreigifll 
Settlement  Nj.  167,  Yokohama,  and  in  the 
little  stone  sohcoi  oc  leoture»room  now 
attached  to  the  substantial  oharoh  baild- 
iog  that  marka  the  spot,  usas  tha  Hatobagh 
,of  Commodore  Parry’s  making  hia  treaty  with 
[japan.  The  organizatloo  of  the  Ohursh  took  j 
Iplace  in  a  eohooi-room,  and  was  constituted  oK 
mioe  young  meut  aU  pupils  iu  the  sohooS,  and^ 
baptized  that  day— a  Sabbath  afternoon— f 
with  two  elderly  men  previously  baptized,  the 
0Q6  at  Nagasaki  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Boaor,  of  the  ? 
lEogiieh  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
other  by  the  Bev.  David  Thompson,  of  the 
Ameticau  Preebyteiiaa  Mission,  Tokyo,  The 
llattec  believer  was  chosen  elder,  and  the 
former  deacon.  In  all  parts  of  Japan  there 
were  probably  nearly  as  many  other  believece, 
Ihe  result  of  teu  years’  labour,  but  they  oould 
pot  be  consulted  or  gathered  together 

The  10th  of  Maroh  has  also  been  signalized  f 
by  the  traiislation  of  two  saints  of  the  Lord— 
Eev.  Dr.  Verbeek  in  Japan,  and  Geo.  Muller, 
d  EiiBland,  who  on  the  same  day  entered 
into  glory. 

The  organization  of  the  Obutoh  was  the 
outgrowth  ©f  a  year  or  more  of  religious  ic- 
E&rustioQ  in  a  private  school  foe  English. 
The  usual  school  instruction  was  given  ia 
ipelling,  Noah  Webstee^a  BpeUing  Book 
feeing  used  ;  in  reading,  Sauudars’  Series  of 
Esaders ;  m  history,  Parley’s  Universal 
Eistory.  These  were  the  chief  pursuits  several 
hours  each  day.  Religious  instruction  Was 
confined  to  reading  and  exposition  of  a  chapter 


of  she  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  the  re- 
eogoitiou  of  dependence  upon  the  source  Of  all 
wisdom  in  a  short  prayer  offered  at  opening  of 
the  gshool  and  for  a  blessing  on  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  pupils  were  about  twenty  In  number, 
and  were  probably  nearly  all  of  the  Sbiaoku 
os  Samurai  class,  i.e„  retainers  of  theDaimio 
or  feudal  priacop,  under  the  Shogun  of  the 
Tokagawa  clan.  These  youag  men  were  prob¬ 
ably  among  the  more  ambitious  youths  of 
•lival  olaaSg  and  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Net  unlike  the  Jews  gatheredi 
from  distant  parts  at  Jarusalem  at  the  Fea  * 


oaths  Da,  0.  P— 
veto  ai,.ppto. 

0,  Ohtietian'ly  sso  P 
it.  TWO  had  corns,  oa  J- 
rth  0“^,^  h‘:1  Uaocpite.,  t- 
.'‘'Ttsts'  ‘ho  "“ooossfally  to 

'roTe  ofthesswaca  aecosAoto. 

r:::  .eatous  o-^^o; 

fe  0.  ohatac-  -  .  -  .h«.  and 

La,  hays  etea  o.spt  ^1,, 

fcofflc  WO'  .®7,„^“tatp«a.poBe;  bat  happily 

lB»aahiBtpt.eBtc  Wthatp  P 

Ltbs  PO“r;'  “iisioaathateol.  The 
Laohst  he  had  ““  i,l,e  oal,  oohool 

Lachiag  No  leattiotioaa 

V'‘'^V"tr:erieHlitapoaea. 
loot  obhdoho  by  the  fen 

Ibe  WeoVo  f 

r!he  bsgmamg  ot  “'0““““  “ 
laaaman,  from  -we^ea  aa  «9ual  at 

kpao  in  tbs  foreign  Evattgeliori 

lw“’“8  /t3,ohsi  in  the  school 

lchMti»nO'  5  ijg  „e.tare.  and  wrote 

to  topics  ea«h  d.y  on 

IgspSaiaed  the  eame.  ^  Ohtia‘i»“’ 

Lpoffl  hie  a.^igoated  eah.j 

1  *™h  t  Lr  no  temembtaaoe  of  so  doing. 

Uote,  bntbae  beginning 

1  i,  manth  0'  ®  „  tbaa  foUowed 

Tpl“-n!:»Usd  K,nKeiti,i 
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fanSSaHEtmlBM  it  MSB.  iMted 
Iwhy,  or  foe  what  parposa.  He  asid  fat 
I  JapsiiBBe  Week  of  Pmiit ;  *«  lotBigno'a  had 
Itad  i  Week  of  Pe»,0t  foe  tha  world,  ind  tfee 
ISspsassa  la'.t  the,  ought  to  hm  a  Weak  of 
IPtsyei  for  diP#®-  On  psrsaiiiioa  being 
I  gMlf  giyen,  ha  aeked  wonld  I  not  sssst  with 
Ihsm.  I  eeglicd  I  would  “oat  gtadij- 
tha  first  maeting  in  the  aohooiraom  I  we®l® 
La  the  WackbowS  to  ona  ohjeaS  of  to 
meatiag,  flioagh  I  saonot  tell  how  I  <simo 
I  to  Mliot  it,  la.  82-lB.  "  DB6ii_  ‘h®  Ssmt 
Ijb  poorad  apoa  no  from  o®  high."  I  “d 
ia  psifst,  mm  aanhtless  blbwad  li,  la, 
tsMhsr,  Mr.  Og»w»,  Ihoagh  I  do  not  raoall 
tliB  last,  bat  ■»*  maited  down  by  Ba«ia! 
ptayan  from  pnpiis,  oSstad  by  whom  I  eonia 
not  Isll,  and  «s  faryant,  »ad  lo  nnnsffis!.  and 
■0  onaxpeotea,  that  ik  »!maal  peostrafod  ms. 
Ihia  Itata  o!  khingi  eoniinaiag  and  iasteisiag 
feam  Say  to  day,  atii  not  lor  •  week  only,  bat 


••Tbsk  it  almost  took  tbs  haart  out  or 
BS I  "  It  did  ao  affco*  my  “orycB  that  on  the 
oppottansretamofto  Bey.  Dayid  Thomp- 
ggu  Itom  hie  faiiongb  homo  he  assamad  cate 

ol  lha  Ohatob  lot  a  aeMon.  ^  ^  L 

What  I  bad  oltaa  wi«he3  to  boo  in  Amotioa  I 
„*  refiyal-wai  Am  nnsxpa.teaiy  yonsh-l 
.afaduntomam  Japan.  ••  The  wind«wB_oll 
toayaa  bad  bssm  opened,  and  a  blaanoKl 
poatad  oat  npon  oyer  th*t  *•«■»  ««“;[ 

Lm,  "tot  w«  “  I 

And  aiain  a®*  »«“" 

bean  opened  in  BacMBB»e  *“*‘’“'..^'*884’ 
aipasialS?  in  to  e«t«a‘h  par  of  Ms.j.  1884, 1 
Xaatifiyalbogan  there  that  extandsd  to 

sH  parts  of  *“  P”' 

to, ate  and  .coepfaMa  mimitry  | 

ipiritaally,  minded  Bey.  Ak«a 

II  pasBible,  that  S«t  and  “«“»“*  , 

fenofaea‘e«adto»«  and 
prayer  (Jar.  83 : 8)  was  sioeedsd  m  the  Daily  I 
Layer  Masting  hsW  in  ths  .amo  »  »“  *"“  I 
E*.  lit,  1904.  to.fasginmog  0!  the  Basso- 1 
Jajaneie  war.  till  to  SBMtaiion  “I 

Beplembar.  1905.  whs®,  m 
8f  Lk  fiye  0.  six.  often  two  or  Ihrst.  Mhla 

peiitiomti  toJaP»™«  «««  1“‘  *  “I 

Lttte  in  ooDfiist-toir  hands  being  upheld 

L  the  arms  af  the  might,  Ood  of  Jacob.  I 
,  Again  »  text.  U  S2.W>  ^ MTos  1 

for  prayer  for  “ ~  ““ifl.  thel 
fa  mmdng  m  msmsi  ^se  o* »»  I 

'  Orient."  And  this  egaaliy  tn  to  ognteana  I 
°  p"  rtsmouth.  as  fa  conflict  at  Port  Artor. 

to  Man*nr».“a  the  Straits  ot 
To  0si  be  .11  the  gi«J ' 

TsMSy.  Match  lOth,  1938. 

^  J»s,  H.  Bm*49». 


Tsuzolcu  BuWcyo  for  Jan.  5  has  an  article  on  the  troubles  at  the  Unitarian 
lassion.  -fhe  article  is  r.^rSimthetic  and  just.  It  points  out  that  the  Ulssion  was 
founded  and  is  still  beii^  supported  by  -ttaerioan  contributions.  It  is  therefore 
only  ri.’-ht  and  nroner  that  the  teaohine  at  the  Hall  should  be  in  ^oordanoe  with 
the  wishes  Of  the  'subscribers  ih  imerloa,  it  being  obviously  unfair  to  use  money 
given  for  teaching  one  set  of  doctrines  for  the  purpose  Of  i;eaoning  another 
radically  different  set  of  opinions. 


The  Buddhist  paper  then  proceeds  to  call  attohtion  to  the  radical  dif¬ 
ference  that  exists  between  the  Uhitarianisn  of  Japan  and  that  of  wica  ^erican 
Uhitarianisra  starts,  at  least,  from  a  Christian  basis.  It  believes  in  a  it 

reoo-mizes  the  high  claims  of  Jesus  as  a  human  teacher  of  things  divine,  i* 

Is  distinctly  reUglous  in  its  tone.  Japanese  Unitarianism,  on  the  other  hand 
starts  from  a  Con^oianist  or  Buddhist  basis,  -.ithout  any  personal  or  ^Istin^ 
conception  of  God  as  a  Father.  It  has  no  special  reverence  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  claims  it  esteems  no  higher  than  those  of  Confucius  or  inany  of  the 
<’reat  philosophical  teachers  of  Japan  itself.  It  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  Pf^yer, 
and  Its  religious  meetings  are  merely  free  lecture  assemblies  at  vdiloh  anything 
may  be  discussed.  There  can  be  no  real  union  between  two  such  contradictory 
sets  of  opinions.  Tiis  Buddhist  organ  therefore  anticipates  a  split  in  the  Unitar¬ 
ian  camp.  'Worican  Uhltarlanlsm  and  Japanese  Unitarianism  will,  it  opines,  go 
each  its  own  way  in  the  future.  It  must  be  a  great  trouble  for  Dr.  JfcCauley  to 
seo  this  danger  threatening  the  worlc  on  which  he  has  bestowed  so  much  of  trouble 
and  labour. 


'"ThG  Japan  Vee^^ly  liail”  Jan,  15,  1910» 


pljAPAN  LOOKS  TO  US 
AS  HER  TRADE  ALLYl 


f  Despite  Causes  for  Friction,  She  I' 
Sees  Her  Best  Friend  in 
the  United  States. 


rfriNEW  TARIFF  A  COMING  PERILS 


this  irritation  the  general  feeljng.  except 
in  some  <iuarters,  is  that  America  is  not. 
only  Japan's  best  customer  but  uie  na- 
lioii's  best  friend  and  possible  allj’. 

Hence  it  is  with  something  in  the- nature 
of  glee  that  elder  statesmen  have  ^ 

called  tile  attention  of  the  Aineiicati  oor- ^ 
respondent  here  to  the  record  made  by  i. 
Japan  the  last  year,  and  have  laughed  at, 
the  reports  coming  from  the  United  Sta.tes  | 
liiaL  tills  country  is  now  busily  engaged  tn , 
preparing  for  war  with  America.  Ihey, 
point  to  the  amount  of  American  capital 
at  present  invested  In  Nippon  enterprise  I 
and  to  the  prospect  tliat  tue  sum  will  be  | 
largely  increased  witlim  the  next  year  or 

^'in  the  showing  that  the  railroads,  of, 
the  country  in  I'JlU  made  gross  receipts 
exceeding  liU.bbO.UUU  yen  (say  I 

and  net  profits  of  mure  than  U.ObU.Udd  i 


I  attentioit  from  observers,  and,^Tietl?8T*j 
justly  or  not,  is  causing  some  alarm  to  j 


Americans  living  In  Japan. 

With  all  her  prosperity,  Japan  faces  a 
serious  financial  climax  within  a  couple  L 
of  years.  The  nev/  tariff,  which  will  go  ]| 
into  effect  July  1,  will  increase  the  0I- 
ready  high  cost  of  living  in  the  isla.nds  |; 
enormously,  say  per  cent.,  possibly  ii 
more.  The  wage  of  the  average  laborer 
is  only  a  little  more  than  twelve  cents 
a  dav,  and  even  the  most  skilled  labor! 
does  not  receive  more  than  two  yen  (SI; 

The  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  Inci-  , 
dent  to  the  new  tariff  will  test,  as  no  war  li.*-.’ , 

nf  lew.  nF  tKe  .7$)  1)9  m 


Raises  Cost  of  Living  33  Per  Cent., 


and  Will  Test  the  Loyalty  of  the 


r.  .  Masses— Railroad  Plans, 

i  >  Sf'ccii 


i'fociol  l»  TSr  .v™  Ter''  Timw.  .  , 

mat  growth  if  tlie  plans  of  Ue  elder  M 
'statesmen  and  Government  officials  are  f 
cavrk“oul.  Japan  means  to  he  sreat,  S 
land  ivm  spare  no  eapeive  men, 

and  enntort  to  attain  her  alnn 
Willie  she  feels  that  the  Lnltecl  Slates 
Ihas  not  always  played  the  part  of  the  , 
Itriend  to  her  development  schemes,  she  | 
looks  to  that  country  as  the  only  one  that  f 
Will  lend  countenance  to  her  f 

Istnl  (eels  that  she  .I'tfuded  of  he 
'rislilful  share  of  tlie  gams  fiom  htr  isai  t 
JwUh  ulissla  hy  the  treaty  of 
lls  still  hurt  hy  the  altitude  'jf'  | 

err,  Stales  of  the.  Union  f'*-*'" 

I  citizens  school  rights,  and  that  the  rout  1 
I  Poii-cr  loan  was  an  eff^t  on  the  Psrt  of 
■  -  U.e  WaslilngtOh  Government  to  tveake , 

•  !  l|„r  hold  on  Manchuria,  feY  'S  '  ' 


and  net  profits  of  -  -  - 

yen  (SU.ouo.tHJO)  they  see  ample  prooi  m.a 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  will 
not  be  severed.  In  addition,  tliey  declaie 
that  the  money  for  extending  the  rail- 
toads,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  will 
come  from  the  banks  of  the  United  btates. 
The  plans  for  these  extensions  are  nation¬ 
wide  in  their  scope,  and  will  require 
several  years  to  carry  out  to  their  full¬ 
ness.  The  committee  In  charge  of 
plans  estimates  their  cost  at  about  _0o,- 
407.JIJ8  yen.  1^:147.733,684.)  The  plans  pro¬ 
vide  for  widening,  repairs,  and  for  new 
broad-gauge  lines.  ..  .  , 

Prince  Katsura.  the  Prime  Minister,  as¬ 
serts  that  tlie  rapid  increase  in  the  coun- 
irv's  business  demands  an  entire  read¬ 
justment  of  tlie  nation’s  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  and  that  with  tliat  re¬ 
adjustment  will  undoubtedly  come  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  attitude  ol  tlie  people, 
toward  the  West. 

Iimsmuch  as-'l’gntirrgrcb  between  Two] 
countries  alwavs  binds  them  closer  than : 
any  other  bond,  the  increased  trade  wUU' 
,1....  QF«»t£>o_in  plectricfil  sUDDUes, 


could,  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese. 
This  is  already  recognized  by  the  leaders, 
and  plans  are  being  laid  by  the  aid  of 
mass  meetings  and  the  Government  papers 
lo  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
to  carry  the  nation  over  the  dark  days  to 
come.  Tt  is  no  reflection  on  the  Japanese 
to  say  mat  tlllj  luaasw -bfi-TTr  TO^l  lack- 
-Ih  TTfSV&i  fibre.'  That;  “CD.hies  only  I, 
iffTfeV' J^eratw^  dX  Ibalumg.  which  the  * 
Japanese  have-noL  had,  audits  lack  may. 
mean' that  under  the-stress  coming  the 
nation  will' slide  backward.  In  a  west¬ 
ern  race  U  would  mean  that  certainly. 

Tt  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  devo- 
r,  Lion  to  Emperor  and  country,  which  has 
A’  alwavs  been  one  of  the  chief  character¬ 
’ll  istics  of  the  Nipponese,  will  serve  to  pull 
the  nation  through  the  crisis  of  hard  fa 


the  United  States-ip  electrical  supplies,] 
for  example-has  a  bearing  on  the  general  ■ 
nuestion  of  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 

_  Lt’i,u<r,  Fh»  hist  three  montns 

electrical!  i 


4.mcrican  manufacturers  ,  ,  ■ 

supplies  have  beaten  their  European  rivals  I 
for  several  large  orders.  German  firms  ] 
who  w'eie  bidding  for  the  contracts  vain-  I 
ly  cut  prices  in  an  effort  to  break  the  B 
hold  the  Americans  apparently  had.  I  his  U 
condition  and  the  steady  Increase  m  the  | 
purchases  of  American  cotton,  cotton 
goous,  and  fuel  oil  all  help  lo  buttress  », 
international  friendship. 

Now  Tariff  n  l»crll. 


limes.  ■ 

The  joy  shown  at  the  growth  of  the  i 
counlry's  commerce  and  advance  in  civ-  L 
illzntion  is  dampened  bv  fears  regarding  I 
the  outcome  of  this  increase  In  tariff  I 
dutiss.  Marvy  in  high  idaces  do  mot  best-  I 
tate  to  assert  that  It  will  mean  the  death  I 
of  Japan's  ambitions.  •  Count  Okuma,  eld-  I 
er  statesman  and  former  Prime  Minister,  I 
33  among  the  foremost  to  realize  tliat  the  | 
felly  of  raising  the  tariff  is  stupendous.  I 
He  declares  that  tlie  "  people  wHl  not  tol-  I 
erate  tnis  imposition.”  With  the  heavy 
taxes  now  levied  .and  the  low  wage  aver-  _ 
age,  tlie  margin  left  fur  living- is  small— I 
friglitfullv  .small— so  small,  that  it  is  1 
doubtful  whether  the  nation  can  endure  || 
a  larger  levy. 

Count  Okuma  asserts  that  "  with  the  ir-*  ^ 
prospect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  11\  - 
ing  through  the  operation  of  the  new  tar-  j  ‘  ' 
Iff.  anil  with  the  ever  lessening  value  of  . 
the  vt-n  and  the  pressure  on  (he  nation  ^ 
for  licw  and  heavier  armaments,  the  out-  r  v 
look  for  our  nation  is  gloomy,  and  I  al- 
•  -kfiicT  ancsid. 


But  there  Is  another  side  to  the  situa- 
I  tion  liere  that  is  attracting  more  'or  less  \ 


drtad  loo, 

_  .lis  reference  to  the  piessure  for  heavier 
I  di-maments  Is  slpniflcnnt.  in^vlaw  of  the 


rar.(i-5f>'  Prnnient”  I'aper? 

I  Iiipnt  h?s  issuc-d  nrciers  for 
I  tk'ii  of  work  at  the  arsenals. on  tue  manii- 
I  facture  tf  a  rerentlv  discovered  exploBive. 
I  .said  to  have  been  invented  at  the  Bureau 
I  of  Bplosives  of  the  Japanese  Army,  ana 
I  lo  be  far  ahead  of  any  now  in  use  uy 
I  cii  her  countries. 

■■  It  is  a  mixed  situation,  and  all  '\e 
ran  do  is  to  sit.  watch  events,  and  hope 
lur  llic  oe.st  when,  if  it  e\er  does,  the 
I  dciij‘’-f-  f,o  lonfc  predicted  b.v  rlie  jingoes  of 
both  nations  comes  lo  flood, us.”  said  a 
i.ifinher  of  Uie  American  colony  the  other 
do.v. _ _ _ 


?Jiworia.’“lt“stio?ird‘Te  very^asy^r  Can^a  T 
nto  increase  her  annual  production  of 
h  12.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  by 
aseven  fold  and  stand  foremost  in  the}:- 
a  world  if  only  the  prairie  is  fairly  devel- 4.^ 
■oped  in. the  next  score  of  years. 

“  ‘‘Now  that  it  is  recognized 

^  ,.:_Vci _ I..  v^int-tcr  niialttv  thanT'! 


vaslon  by  cheap  .Tapanese  labor,  for 
reason  that  Japan  needs  this  ciieap  laborj”  - 
at  home,  so  that  she  may  compete  wlth| 
cheap  goods  in  the  world’s  markets.  Ilel  ‘ 

loped  in.  the  next  score  oiyeai^  that i  says  of  tin/:  “Japan  has  found  that  uk  . 
CanalSn*  flour  I'l  ot  bitter  dujllty  than  1  is  not  profitable  for  her  own  Industry  to|t,.. 

ae"'i3^illl  StSes^f^etf-'  •' 


American.  1  cannoc  see  'vuy  £% 

ISays  ter  behind  the  United  ”  S'J' 


it  liVW  JilUliVCVUie  iiCl  .•.a.t.wva.y  at/ 

]  drive  her  labor  ^broad.  The  strongest 
weapon  that  Japan  possesses  in  her  com- p, 
merce  and  industry  is  her  cheap  labor,  (i 
Driving  out  this” cheap  labor.  Japan  loses  ' 
her  only  weapon,  and  then  how  cun  she 


IJAPAN'S  CHASGING 
TRADE  relations! 

■  ^ 

lis  Importing  Wheat  and  Will  Need  j 

Lumber  and  Paper 
IwOULD  KEEP  LABOR  CHEAP 


This  IS  enureiy  -Li.gTeg  of  all  lb-.  **«*  ouiy  weapon,  ana  men  now  cun  sne'i- 

tariff  tre^s  the  t  a  ^j^g  sg^ior  Occidental  na- I,  ' 

I dutv^on^ imported  flour  and  grains  is  as  |  ^  tions  in  commerce  and  industi-y?  His- R 

iV  -  a  tory  teaches  us  that  the  departure  of  the  I  ' 

artisans  of  Flanders  weakened  Holland.  I 


Its  Now  Discouraging  Emigration  of 
I  Coolie  Classes  from  Japanese  Terri- 
1  tory  as  Part  of  Commercial  Policy. 


■  Mr.  C.  Tata.  Japanese^^CM!^!  at  Van- 
Bcouver.  has  written  a  statement  In  reply 
■to  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Imons  against  pAposals  looking  to  the 
Ipromotion  of  trade  between  Canada  and 
Ijapan,  that  contains  some  information 
Babout  the  changing  economic  conditions 
■in  Japan,  and  her  commercial  readjust- 
Iments.  and  is  of  importance,  consider- 
llng  that  Japanese  Government  represen- 
Itatives  do  not  ordinarily  « 

Istatements  without  ample  authority.  His 
■Blatement  was  addressed  to  The 
pary  Times  of  Canada  and  published  last 

^In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
■lucrative  export  business  from  Canada  to 
ijapan,  Mr.  Tata  mentions  particularly 
iehlpments  of  Canadian  wheat  to  supply 
■the  growing  demand  of  Japanese  for 
^read  instead  of  rice.  He  says: 

Bread  Displacing  Rice  in  Japan. 

I  ••  Japan,  having  a  population  of 
Ififly  millions,  is  now  gradually  changingl 
trom  a  rice-fed  to  a  bread-fed  nation. 
fL'he  home  production  ot  wheat  Is  limited, 
[being  only  20,000,000  bushels  a  year, 
which  cannot  satisfy  even  the  present  de¬ 
mand.  and  so  It  is  necessary  to  import 
rwheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States 
tnd  other  countries  to  the  value  of  many 
tnillion  dollars  annually.  Japanese  Gov- 
Jernment  statistics  show  that  Japan  Im- 
Iported  from  the  United  States  alone  foj- 
■three  recent  i.yeajs 

Is  477,000  yen;  1908.  4,767.800  yen;  1009. 
3,011,000  yen. 

j  “The  decrease  of  the  import  In  the 
labove  last  two  years,  compared  with  the 
(year  IDOT.  was  due  to  the  high  price  of 
>-heat  resulting  from  poor  crops  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  the  low  price  of  nee 
Japan  owing  to  the  heavy  crop 
Itliereof.  As  for  the  import  since  last 
■Fall  I  am  in  receipt  of  recent  informa- 
Kion’that  the  amount  of  import  from  Pa- 
tirfo  pirts  ot  the  united  States  (prlnci- 
luallv  from  Portland)  is  unprecedentedly 
Karse  being  at  least  $4,000,000.  Under 
Ipresent  conditions  in  Japan  the  demand 
Bor  wheat  and  flour  is  already,  large.  As 
Jtl)e  home  produce  of  wheat  cannot  be  in- 
Bereased,  in  event  of  one-tenth  of  the 
[present  population  of  Japan  becoming 
fcread-fed  people,  one  can  realize  how 
Jenormous  the  increased  demand  will  be  »n 

E'^^^ln’this  respect  Canada  is  In  a  fayor- 
Rable  situation,  because  in  view  of  the  fact 
■that  at  present,  while  only  5  per  cent,  ot 
larable  land  in  the  wheat  belt  -of  the 
Bpralrle  provinces  is  cultivated,  Canada 
Boccuples  the  sixth  or  seventh  position 
lamong  wheat-producing  countHe^in  t^ 


]“''Tv’ikt-T0.57  per  100  kin.  -  .  „ 

iPo.r  per  100  kin,  viz. 

'"sSfy-miO  per  100  kin,  viz.  $0,169  p  ^ 
PS^o“e-m47'  per  100  kin,  viz.  $0.1T6 1 
Hothe?""^^^^.  13  per  cent,  ad  va-i 
llorem.” 

tapanaae  Kew.popera  and  MaBazlne.  ^ 

.  He  .ees  alee  a  bis  trade  In  r'®;  |  , 

niTTihftr  “  There  is  no  doubt,  ne  u,. 
nnays,  "  that  printing  paper  and  Pb'P  L 
L’  Canada  will  one  day  make  very  profitable  » 
Hmerchandlse  for  export  to  Japan  also.  ? 

Japan  is  publishing  at  present  more  than  f 
J2OOO  dallies  and  magazines  and  consum- 
Hing  many  hundred  tons  of  paper  daily.  ; 
iThe  home  manufacture  being  unable  to  • 
neet  this  enormous  demand,  Japan  ^3’® 
ro  Import  from  Germany.  Sweden.  Nor-  | 

;aTue'’o”f"A;ri  =r„'“doTS’rsf?nrthll[. 

lexplolt  the  Japanese  market. 

Shipping  on  the  Pacific. 

1  Mr  Tata  .says  that  there  is  a  large 
tuti-e  for  a  Canadian  merchant  marine 
ppon  the  Pacific,  In  spite  of  asscr  ions 
that  Japan's  low-cost  transpaclio  lines 
we  driven  other  shipping  fromjlm^ 

^He  says:  “  Regarding  the  building  up  a  ii 
I  merchant  marine  of  Canada  on  Ure  Pa 
clfic  I  regret  also  to  be  unable  to  agree  Jr 
with  Mr.  Burrell.  He  stated  that  J-  J- 
Hill  failed  to  catch  Japanese  trade  ana 
i  he  could  not  see  much  hope  of 
'  whCM  Hill  failed.  Far  from  lU  Mr.  Hill  s 

railroad  has  the  closest  relation  with  our 

N.  Y.  K.  Company.  They  have  common 
I  interest,  and  in  spite  of  a  larg| 

'  percentage  of  the  passenger  traific  since 
Uie  Japanese  Government  adopted 

the  rigid  restriction  of  its  emigrants  to 
this  side  of  the  Pacific,  both 
are  enjoying  a  fair  share  u’nfted 

the  trade  between  Japan  and  ^"® 

.States  is  increasing  year  by  Jear.  It  is 
tvnp  that  Mr.  Hill  lost  one  of  his  slstei 
boats,  Dakota,  by  accident,  ^e 

point  of  view  it  cannot  be  that  he 

I  failed  in  his  endeavor  to  catch  the  Jap 

!^"'TwSu?d'ask  to  what  purpose  was  It 
that  the  people  of  Canada 
renerous  assistance  to  her  railways  to  the 
[pacific  and  for  what  Purpose  was  U 
that  these  railway  companies  have  ex 
it(3nded  and  are  extending  into  the  Grieni 
land  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  steamsWp 
trade’  The  only  purpose  which  Sir  John 
1a  Macdonald  had  in  his  day  and  Sir 
[Wilfrid  Laurier  has  at  present  was  and 
to  develop  the  trade  of  Canada  and 
make  Canada  a  factor  of  commercial  im- 
S^rtlncG  in  the  British  Empire.  Their 
i^plendid  enterprise  and  ^di's- 

seen  the  enormous  opportunities  m  ois 
tant  lands  of  promoting  and  de\  eloping 
a  great  trade  for  Canada. 

"The  three  Emprep  ^van- 

Monteagle  now  running  between  A  an 
S°uve“°ana  the  am 

ral?engS.f®'l5’‘’”ew  “  ‘The  “Smou: 

traffic  which  the  “rITi™ 

handle,  the  Canaamn  pacific  Baliwa 
is  now  contemplating  the  alsplacemej 
of  the  6,000-ton  ships  with  the  most 
to-date  12,000-ton  <"  “I, 

future  It  is  a  well-established  ‘"Ci  luch 
■  -Rrltain  iS  world-renowned  as  . 

shippmg  on  J„,y  the  Conadia, 

li  E%po»-of‘'i?;‘e  l?ac«air'E 

S’r'a^rVrunk  Pacific  >s  also  to^  o, 
|ifX«'  aSf‘.lSe,,crnadiL„  Northern  1. 

*  to  enter  the  field. 

Jnpnn  Restricting  Emigration. 

Mr  Tata  would  have  Canadians  bellevJ 
il  .her;  Is  no  ground  tor  any  fear  ot  an  ln-| 


ai  iiaaiis  ui  riaiiueid  weatveiieu  nuiiuiiu.  t 

Germany,  which  has  sent  most  emigrants  ■ 
of  her  own  to  the  United  States  and  jf 
South  America,  is  now  awake  to  the  fact  ■ 
that  to  send  emigrants  abroad  is  to  9 
weaken  the  home  country,  and  is  now  H 
adopting  restriction  of  en  lgration." 


re. 


OKUMA  TELLS  WHERE 

AND  WHY  JAPAN  FAILS 

. 

Says  Existing  Educational  System 
Fosters  Narrow  Patriot¬ 
ism  Only  I* 

“ - -  i' 

THE  EMIGRATION  PROBLEM  [i 

Lack  of  Power  to  Assimilate  I 
Western  Civilzation  at  Root  fe 
Of  the  Trouble  ,  . 

‘ivy.n-  ' - ’1'^^  I 

Count  Okuma  writes  in  the  Shin  Nihon, 
says  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  March  13.  as  , 
follows  : — The  Tokugawa  government  was 
established  at  Yedo  about  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Statistics  of  that  period  are 
not  reliable,  but  the  popalation  of  Japan  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  20,000,000. 
After  two  hundred  and  fifty  year.s  came  the 
Restoration,  at  which  time  the  estimated 
population  was  30,000.000,  the  increase  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries  being  no  more 
than  10,000,000.  Only  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Restoration  but  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  23,000,000. 

Modern  civilization  has  brought  about 
conditions  that  account  for  the  increase. 
The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  prohibition 
by  law  of  the  practice  of  abortion.  The 
second  might  be  attributed  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vaccination.  Again  the  people  have 
a  better  knewledge  of  the  laws  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  the  doctors,  having  a  better 
knowledge  of  medical  science,  are  able  to 
save  life  by  effecting  cures. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  little 
incroase  in  tbe  area  of  land  under  cultiva- 
t  on  but  by  improved  methods  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  production.  This 
increase,  however,  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  for  the  increasing 
population.  Even  in  years  of  bountiful 
harvest  rice,  wheat,  flour  and  beans  must 
[be  imported.  , 

I  When  the  Germans  have  been  confronted  j- 
(by  this  problem  they  have  freely  emigrated  I- 
^to  other  counfries  aud  found  means  of  I 
.support.  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  Japanese  p 
[to  do  the  same?  At  present  we  find  the,, 
J  Japanese  strictly  prohibited  from  entering  I 
I  the  United  States,  Canada.  Australia.  New 
I  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Again.  Ger- 

1  many  is  favored  in  having  more  land  that 

n  is  arable  and  possessing  rich  mines  which 
■  made  her  a  great  manufacturing  country. 

3  Owing  to  the  great  demand  of  labor  in  Ger- 
imany  emigration  has  almost  ceased.  The 
^ame  cannot  be  said  of  Japan.  Not 


only  is  her  arable  land  limited  but  in¬ 
dustries  have  not  developed,  and  there 
is  no  easy  way  of  obtaining  supplies  of 
food.  The  economic  problens  are  further 
complicated  from  the  fact  that  much 
foreign  capital  has  been  introduced 
which  we  must  pay  interest  and  the  balan^fl 
of  trade  is  against  us.  Our  people  are  shut 
up  at  homj  Tl^able  to^gain  sXjfficient  to  live 
upon. 

People  Must  Emigrate 

The  only  hope  for  Japan  is  to  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  her  people  to  emigrate  to  other 
countries  and  to  start  new  enterprises.  We 
would  profit  by  following  the  example  of 
Italy.  One  hundred  million  yen  worth  of 
foodstuff  is  imported  into  that  country,  the 
balance  of  trade  is  again-st  them,  they  de¬ 
pend  on  foreign  capital  and  have  to  pay 
large  sum  in  interest.  But  all  this  is  met 
by  the  money  their  nationals  who  have  gone 
to  other  countries  save  and  send  home. 

These  are  said  to  number  more  than  five 
millions.  These  people  while  supporting 
themselver  in  a  foreign  land  send  home 
annually  yen  250,000,000.  This  pays  Italy’s 
interest  on  borrowed  capital,  makes  up  the 
balance  that  is  against  her  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  supplies  her  in  food  she  cannot 
produce  in  her  own  territory.  Our  people 
do  not  enjoy  tha  same  privileges  of  em'grat- 
ing  freely  to  other  countries,  and  as  tne 
population  increases  the  struggle  for 
existence  becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer.  This, 
then,  is  the  problem  that  is  confronting  us. 

We  are  shut  out  from  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  the 
immediate  .reason  being  race  prejudice 
which  is  not  on  account  of  the  colops 
of  the  -akin  but  comes  from  a  difference 
of  customs.  If  it  be  asked  what  ie 
the  fountain-head  of  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  it  must  be  answered  that  they 
originate  from  religion.  This  religioi  s 
and  racial  prejudice  against  Japan  pu  s 
her  in  a  most  trying  position.  Therefore, 
if  Japan  is  to  take  her  place  in  the  world 
I  it  is  important  for  her  to  break  up  this  re¬ 
ligious  and  racial  prejudice.  For  the  future 
development  of  Japan  this  is  of  first  import- 
I  ance.  Next  to  this  are  political  differences. 

I  To  illustrate  my  point,  when  a  large  numb  r 
I  of  Japanese  congregate  at  any  one  point  in 
I  America  they  set  up  a  village  in  regular 
1  Japanese  style,  start  a  school  and  begin 
f  r.lling  their  children  in  loyalty  and  patriot- 
I  ism,  and  strictly  adhere  to  Japanese 
1  customs  and  manntr?.  The  result  is  that 
I  when  they  wish  to  mingle  with  Americans 
I  they  are  not  qualified.  They  are  utterly 
I  indiffprent  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
I  the  country,  and  show  no  adaptability  to 
I  their  surroundings.  So  the  disposition  shown 
1  by  the  Americans  to  refuse  to  have  any- 
I  thing  to  do  with  our  immigrants  is  a  natural 
]  feeling. 

I  What  the  imm’grants  Should  Do 

To  urge  our  people  to  become  naturalized 
I  citizens  of  another  country  eounds  un- 
I  patriotic,  but  as  the  struggle  for  existence 
becomes  hard  our  people  grow  discontented 
and  dmgerous  opinions  gain  currency  which 
[  will  end  in  disturbance  of  the  public  order. 
Irhey  will  say  the  Government  is  oppressing 
them  and  wiil  become  anarchists.  Our 
feeople  on  landing  on  the  opposite  shores 
We  proving  their  loyalty  to  their  native 
I  courtry  by  adopting  the  customs  of  the 
]  new  home.  It  U  quite  true  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  race  prejudice  as  well  as  religious 
prejudice,  but  the  racial  impasse  has  been 
[brought  about  by  their  combatting  preju- 
s  with  their  own  narrow  ways. 


fact  that  we  have  the  respeot  I 
of  foreign  nations  and  stand  on  an  equal  ■ 

internationaUooting,  but  we  are  met  with  I 

I  tie  contradiction  that  as  individuals  we  arc| 
despised. 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  if  hare  no 


A  Japanese  Officer 

On  Events  In  C/i/na| 

Lieut-ColTeranishi  Finds  Fau«| 
With  Japan’s  Policy  To¬ 
wards  Yuan  Shih-k’ai 


Nagasaki,  March  15.— Lieutenant-ColonelB 
Teranishi  who  has  been  in  Hankow  arrivedi 
at  Nagasaki  with  his  family  on  Monday! 
and  Riive  an  interesting  account  of  thel 
situation  in  China. 

‘‘An  agreement  has  existed  for  a  longl 
time,”  said  th«  Colonel,  "between  Yuan! 
Shih-k’ai  and  the  Republican  leaders.! 
General  Li  Yuan-hung  was  the  first  man  lo  I 
become  reconciled  with  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  and  I 
it  was  due  to  the  agreement  that  thel 
Imperialist  army  did  not  attack  Wu-changl 
after  their  recapture  of  Hanyang.  It  waal 
also  agreed  a  long  time  ago  that  tiel 
Nanking  Government  should  be  dissolvedB 
and  that  Yuan  should  be  elected  the! 
President  of  the  new  Republic.”  I 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Teranishi  laughed  at! 
the  movement  started  in  Japan  fori 
the  recognition  of  the  Nanking  GovernmentB 
and  observed  that  the  Japanese  Govern-i 
ment  committed  errors  first  in  urging  the! 
Manchu  court  to  throw  over  Yuan  and  theni 
in  advising  Yuan  to  uphold  the  constitu-W 
tional  monarchy,  and  said  Japan  should! 
have  maintained  strict  neutrality  since  the! 
bJginning.  The  British  government  was! 
wise  enough  to  communicate  with  Sun  Yatl 
Sen  even  before  Sun's  departure  from! 
America  as  to  the  future  of  the  revolution.  I 
Both  Li  Yuan-hung  and  Sun  Yat  Sen  I 
seemed  to  have  realized,  said  the  Colonel,  I 
that  the  new  republic  could  not  well  be  I 
maintained  by  the  Young  Republican.'*,  so  I 
that  the  movement  started  by  the  Japanese  I 
in  the  Republican  cause  must  be  regarded  | 


failed  as  individuals  in  assimilating  the  |l 
western  civilization.  Is  not  our  educational  || 
system  lacking  in  the  essentials?  We  make  I 
it  center  around  loyalty  and  filial  piety  and  |l 
patriotism  and  boast  that  we  are  going  to  J 
change  the  civilization  of  the  world.  J 
Society  has  become  much  moue  complex  | 
than  formerly  and  we  cannot  live  tbe  | 
isolated  life  we  <Jnce  did.  Without  a  || 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  J 
we  cannot  bold  our  position  as  a  nation.  I 
j  No  country  however  strong  can  now  live  I 
I  in  and  by  itself.  For  this  reason  I  contend  I 
I  that  a  system  of  education  that  fosters  a  I 
narrow  patriotism  only,  and  turns  out  a  I 
class  of  men  out  of  sympathy  with  world-! 
wide  influences  is  useless,  nay,  harmful^l 
The  true  system  of  education  would  fit! 
the  Japanese  to  stand  the  test  in  the! 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  Attest  that! 
going  on  in  the  world. 


The  future  of  it  young  nation,  like 
the  future  of  a  young  individual,  is  apt  I 
to  excite  various  conjectures  and! 
forecasts  on  the  part  of  on  lookers,  both  I 
friendly  and  officious.  Japan  is  a  vener¬ 
able  nation,  boasting  of  an  unbroken 
history  of  2500  years;  but  in  that 
scarce  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
she  made  her  debut  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  she  is  naturally  regarded  by 
the  rest  ot  the  world,  and  also  regards 
herself,  as  a  young  nation.  Just  as  a  j 
young  man,  however  middling  his  talents 
be,  is  ever  looked  upon  by  older  persons 
with  a  certain  degree  of  esteem  out  of 
proportion  to  his  present  stUu^,  due 
probably  to  the  hidden  possibilities  of 
his  future  career,  so  is  a  young  nation] 
pretty  certain  of  more  esteem  and  res- 1 
pect  on  the  part  of  other  nations  thanj 
she  deserves.  Where  a  young  man' 
achieves  some  remarkable  feat  or  shows 
more  capacity  and  genius  than  was 
generally  expected  of  liiin,  lie  is  likely 
to  become  an  object  of  almost  unwar¬ 
ranted  wonder  and  admiration.  This  is 
the  reason  that  so  many  youths,  and 
nations  too,  ot  promising  future  have 
been  unduly  elated  over  their  flilterers’ 
tributes  with  the  result  that  their  bright 
careers  have  been  blasted. 

A  p'omising  youth  who  has  done 
nothing  for  the  world  is  ever  sure  of 
greater  esteem  and  assistance  from 
otliers  Ih.an  an  older  person  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  past  service — 
because  the  former,  it  is  expected,  will 
benefit  his  friends  and  damage  his 
enemies  when  he  shall  once  attain  a 
place  of  eminence.  That  is  why  we 
yearn  to  remain  always  young,  but  alas  ! 
iiow  quickly  time  does  fly.  A  bright 
hopeful  lad  of  yesterday  finds  himself  a 
commonplace  adult  to  day  and  dies  to¬ 
morrow  an  obscure  death.  Beware 
young  man!  life  is  too  short  and 
fleeting  to  indulge  in  self-admiration 
and  elation.  Such  is  invariably  my 
thought  wlienever  I  contemplate  my 
dear  old  country  Nippon. 

When  Japan  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  China  in  1894,  the  world  con¬ 
sidered  her  in  the  light  of  a  plucky 
dwarf  who  dared  to  grapple  with  a 
giant — a  plucky  dwarf  whose  boldness 
had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  discre¬ 
tion.  When  the  dwarf  was  found  to  have 
won  the  war,  the  world  rubbed  its  eyes 
to  realise  the  truth  and  began  to  study 
him  with  closer  attention,  not  unmingled 
with  a  certain  good-humored  contempt 
with  which  one  is  apt  to  regard  the  unex¬ 
pected  victory  of  a  smaller  wrestler  over 
a  bigger  one.  But  the  Russo-Japan 
War  convinced  the  world  that  Japan 
indisputably  possessed  the  making  of  a, 
great  Power  in  her  composition.  The  | 
very  tone  in  which  her  detractors  en-  j 
deavored  lo  disillusion  the  world  of  its 
over-estimation  of  Japan,  not  to  say  the 
extravagant  adulation  of  her  sentimental  I 
admirers,  proved  that  Japan  was  not  to  I 
be  considered  a  negligible  quantity,) 


_ — T — I^Sn^ponucs^^Bendou- 

„‘,econce™d  Japan  rise  to 

'‘“'VS  high  a  position  in  the  estima-l 
the  world:  verily  she  awoke  tol 
ShLself  famous  on  the  condus.on  ofl 

‘‘’VonfiSwdy  f V 

ViSous  of,  his  newly-secured  honor.l 

and  often  commits  ridiculous  errors  rn 

nervSus  ambition  to  retain  and  ele- 
t,is  standard.  A  most  disagreeable! 
n  is  he  who  has  a  weak  flavor  ofl 
P"5|.,re  genius  and  is  over-jealous  of  his  I 
mediocre  ge  ^  ^  j  recon- 1 

cfle  nyself  >0  acknowledging  that  Japan! 

“'  S  e  ated  over  her  new  position! 

"  ^"i^mking  herself  wilfully  obnoxious! 
eves  of  her  senior  nations;  but  1 1 
'  ^env  that  Tapan  is  fully  alive  to  j 
IhTnewVaftained  honor  and  is  almost  j 
'semVly  conscious  of  the  burdens  and 
I  sponsibilitiei  of  “a  First-class  Power 
The  yearly  swelling  budget  for  the 
national  defence  alone  well  P^ve  if 
r„d  this  attitude  of  Japan  is  loo  apt  to 
be  interpreted  as  her  gratuitous  sensij 
tiveness  of  the  imaginary  importance! 
she  attaches  to  her  new  stat^  whereas! 

'it  would  be  more  charitable  if  herl 
critics  had  found  in  tins  an  honest  but 
pathetic  endeavor  not  to  forfeit  the 
Mteem  and  hopeful  expectations  of  the  I 
I  world  which  slie  earned  at  such  a  nighj 

‘''"Ai'any  rale  Japan  is  a  young  pushing 
nation,  and  her  future  constitutes  one 
ilof  the  most  interesting  interna  lonal 
"themes  for  contemplalion.  And  tlm 
prophets  are  as  in  all  other^  cases  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  camps,  optimists  Pes¬ 
simists.  Be  it  stated  for  the  credit  of 
this  country  that  her  optimistic  propheis 
are  not  exclusively  confined  to  a  poet 
and  a  dreamer  of  the  Sir  Edwin  and 
Hearn  type,  but  include  no  small  per¬ 
centage  of  sociologists  and  statesmen  ol| 
the  coolest  brains.  Nor  is  it  unprofitable 
and  uninslructive  to  Japan  that  she 
should  not  be  lacking  true  unbiassed 
individual  critics  who  Irom  well-inform¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  the  country  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  of  the  world  m  general  offer 
from  time  to  time  honest  frank  criticism 
of  the  conduct  and  customs  of  Japan. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  ever  been 
placed  in  so  favorable  a  road  towards  the 
goal  of  success  as  Japan  is,  so  far  as  uhe 
number  and  worth  of  her  encouragers 
and  advisers  are  concerned.  Her  success 
[depends  largely  upon  how  she  shall 

make  use  of  both.  ,  , 

The  optimists  base  their  laudatory 
‘prophecies  upon  the  unique  history  of 
lapan,  the  remarkable  national  spirit  of 
her  people  fostered  by  generation 
after  generation  of  stoical  discipline 
under  the  admirably  organised  feudal 
regime,  their  simplicity  in  habits  and 
living,  their  military  valor,  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  their  patriotism,  etc.  me 
pessimists  generally  find  cause  for 


endou5  economic  and  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  Japin  is  beset,  and 
argue  that  she  w.ill  ere  long  be  con 
fronted  with  seriou?  social  problems 
such  as  are  now  pestering  European 
j  nations,  that  the  national  spirit  is  on 
the  wane,  that  the  loyalty  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  people  do  not  count  for 
mucii  where  the  nation  is  handicapped 
i)y  fi  cal  difficulties,  that  the  more  the 
fapinese  progress  in  the  sense  of 
modern  civihsa’ion,  the  more  con- 
<;picuou5  become  the  backwardness  of 
her  civilisition  and  the  b'emishes  of 
her  general  constitution  in  the  light  ol 
true  civilisation. 

Both  contain  a  measure  of  truth  which 
can  be  very  convincingly  vindicated 
but  which  at  the  sime  time  may  allow 
of  equdly  convincing  omtraiictions. 
Particularly  cogent  and  po  verful  ap 
pears  the  gloomy  plea  of  the  pess  mists 
as  regards  the  obnoxious  existence  of 
the  Bureaucrats  and  their  uncheckable 
influence  behind  the  political  scene. 

It  is  because  of  the  existence 
of  this  Bureaucratic  influence,  both 
I  Japanese  and  foreign  publicists  of  frank 
[views  declare  that  the  constitutionalism 
of  Japan  is  only  a  name. 

Let  me  take  up  this  one  small  phase 
of  the  vast  question  as  the  theme  for 
I  present  consideration.  For  bureaucracy 
[in  its  proper  form  I  have  a  strong 
I  sympathy  and  respect.  No  nation  has 
ever  flourished  in  which  bureaucracy  did 
not  exist.  Nor  could  a  nation  attain  to 
I  any  place  of  eminence  or  honor  without 
the  power  of  some  few  great  influential 
men  who  may  be  described  as  one  form 
or  another  of  bureaucrats.  There  is 
wisdom  in  the  populace,  true,  but  it  is 
only  in  a  few  of  them  ;  and  thesj  few, 
if  they  are  fortunately  allowed  to  wield 
a  paramount  influence  over  the  remain* 
der,  will  achieve  wonders,  but  are  bound 
to  occupy  that  position  of  near-the- 
throne  favor,  which  upon  close  scrutiny 
is  nothing  but  bureaucracy.  Even  in 
the  most  republican  of  Republics  there 
is  some  “cracy”  or  other,  plutocracy  or  , 

I  trust-cracy.  Where  there  is  a  monarchy  | 
there  is  a  bureaucracy. 

But  the  bureaucrats,  however  great 
^  their  merits  and  services  were  in  the  past, 
cannot  wield  their  influence  more  than 
one  generation  without  inflicting  severe 
damage  upon  the  oa'.ion.  The  history 
I  of  any  nation,  particularly  of  this  coun- 
'  try,  clearly  demonstrates  this.  Nor 
.should  the  people,  if  they  have  any 
spirit,  suffer  themselves  to  be  ruled 
by  a  group  of  hoary  statesmen  or 
their  servile  disciples  who  had  ruled 
their  grandfathers.  It  is  not  the  bureau¬ 
crats  themselves,  but  their  soris  and 
favorities  who  work  the  mischief.  A 
Japanese  adage  has  it  that  parents,  when 
they  get  old,  should  obey  their  children. 
The  commonsense  wisdom  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  holds  good  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  nations.  The  Bureaucrats  may 
'excusably  collect  around  themselves  a 
throng  of  workers  and  followers  in  order 
to  achieve  their  unselfish  and  patriotic 
ends ;  but  when  they  go  a  step  farther 
and  attempt  to  vest  their  own  influence 
in  some  pjrticular  favorites  of  their  own 
in  order  that  they  may  preserve  in  per 


petuity  the  special  prerogaiTve^tnCtP 

peculiar  position  gave  them,  then  is  the 
time  the  people  should  protest  and  fight 
against  it.  For  this  would  mean  the 
appropriation  of  personal  honors  and 
prerogatives  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
and.  the  people.  All  this  is  a  simple 
enough  thing  to  a  student  who  has  any 
idea  of  political  science. 

Well,  how  does  the  prevailing  stale  of 
affairs  in  Japan  stand  in  the  light  of  Uiis 
simple  truth  ?  There  are  very  few  men 
who  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  Bureau¬ 
crats  or  special  arch-Senators.  Except 
perhaps  Prince  Yamagata,  Count  Oku- 
ma,  Count  Itagaki  and  a  few  other  now 
obscure  men,  all  the  distinguished  I 
statesmen  who  took  an  actual  part  in  I 
the  Restoration  of  45  years  ago  or  the 
post-Restoration  politics  in  the  difficult 
formative  stage  of  the  new  po  ideal 
renovation  of  Japan,  are  now  dead  and 
gone.  With  the  sole  exception  of  ' 
Prince  Yamagata  the  other  men  have 
either  retired  from  a  public  career 
are  devoting  themselves  to  other  causes 
removed  from  politics.  They  who  now 
constitute  the  Bureaucratic  coterie  are 
those  who  have  climbed  upon  the  I 
shoulders  of  Prince  Yamagata.  I  hate 
to  name  them,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  I 
sudden  vanieliing  of  Prince  Katsura 
from  the  political  camp  has  caused  no  ^ 
small  consternation  among  the  Bureau¬ 
crats  proves  the  existence  of  those! I 
cringers  before  the  bureaucrats  who  hadl' 
no  valid  raison  ifelrc. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  future  of  | 
Japan  on  account  of  the  Bureaucrats ! 
For  their  days  are  numbered.  Whether  ' 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Katsura  is  to 
mean  his  total  alienation  from  politics 
or  not,  the  so  called  Bureaucrats  must 
ere  long  retire  from  the  active  scene  of  | 
the  administration.  Tlie  people  remain 
silent  for  a  time;  Japanese  w.ll  never 
quarrel,  not  even  with  the  deadliest 
enemy,  while  they  observe  mourning 
for  their  father.  So  the  silence  they  main¬ 
tain  at  present  is  all  the  more  ominous. 

If  Japan  has  any  title  to  greatness,  that 
greatness  is  tlie  fruit  of  the  exertions 
of  the  people.  Maladministration  is  a 
bad  enough  cause  for  debilitating  the 
people;  but  unless  the  pjople  milad- 
I  minislrate  themselves,  as  the  Koreans 
did,  no  evil  influence  ofafew  ambitious 
politicians  can  prove  powerful  enough 
to  crush  the  people.  After  all  the  worth 
of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in  a  few 
clever  persons,  but  in  the  worth  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  compose  the  nation. 
Now,  sound  the  pulse  of  every  Japrnese 
individual,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  and  what  he  intends  to  do  with  the 
Bureaucrats.  As  far  as  the  bureaucrats 
a-e  concerned,  we  need  have  no  cause 
for  pessimism  on  the  future  of  Japan, 
'i'he  new  Emperor  is  a  man  of  extra 
ordinarily  liberal  ideas;  and  if  under! 
him  the  nation  cannot  effect  political  I 
purification,  the  Japanese  people  must! 
certainly  be  said  to  have  lost  every  sem-  ■ 
blance  of  the  Yamato-damishii. 

Akimoto  Shun. 
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LAND  OF  SMALL  PEEFECriONS.” 

Mr.  William  Acoher,  the  weil-kaowa' 
EogUeh  art  orilio,  who  recently  viHitedI 
Japan,  end  has  since  oontcibuted  to  the 
liondoD  Daily  Ntws  and  Liad$r  a  series  ol 
articles  giving  his  impcessiona  o(  tba  oonntrj, 
oontcibutes  his  ‘'valedictory"  on  "Tie 
1  Fnlure  o(  Japan."  He  writes 

Mr.  B  H.  Chamberlain  tells  of  a  traveller 
I  Who  maio'atDed  that  eight  weeks — neither 
(mote  nor  lest— was  the  lime  reqaited  to  give 
^one  a  complete  mastery  of  things  Japanese 
I  my  own  stay  has  lasted  jasl  two  months 
Ijl  am  encouraged  to  hope  that,  at  least,  I  ah-^ 

I  leaving  with  my  aense  of  perspective  unim* 

I  paired. 

And,  iialy,  the  remark  of  Me.  Ghamber< 
|uin'8  globe-trotter  was  not  quite  80  foolishl 
las  it  seemed.  Europeans  who  have  spenkl 
iyiara  in  Japan  do,  1  cannot  but  think,  lose 
j  their  sense  of  perspective.  For  one  thing  itj 
inevitable  that  they  should  become 
J  either  sentimenlally  "pro-Japanese”  or  em-l 
Iphatioally  "  ana-Japanesa'"  The  IftUer  ex- 
1  treme  is  much  the  commoner  of  the  two  ,  and 
I  people  have  bean  known  to  pass  from  the  one 
I  to  the  other.  Anti- Japanese  feeling  is  largely, 

5 1  am  ooavinoed,  a  symptom  of  that  homc- 
Lokuess  which  overtakes  the  European  in  so 
■utterly  foreign  a  country,  Europe — England 
I — is  seen  in  a  roseate  transfiguration.  People 
Iforget  how  much  there  is  lo  fiud  fault  with  at 
|home, 

IS  JAPAN  A  paODIGX? 

It  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  brooking  no 
Ideniai,  that  Japan  is  something  of  a  parvenu 
lamong  the  nations.  8be  has  suddenly 
■emerged  from  a  highly  decorated  and  deco- 
Irative  barbarism  into  a  conspicuous  place 
lamong  the  prinoipaliiies  and  powers  of  the 

■  world.  Need  we  wonder  that  she  should  be 
la  little  uncertain  and  ill  at  ease  in  bet  new 

■  surroundings,  a  httlc  self-oouSoious,  perhaps 
[even  a  liule  bumptious?  If  the  last  epithet 
Ibe  just,  we  Westerners  are  as  much  to  blame 
las  she  ;  for  we  have  grotsequeiy  over-praised 

I  her,  and  made  her  out  to  be  n  portent  and  a 

II  marvel. 

There  is  much  that  is  creditable,  but 
Unotbing  in  the  least  miraculous,  in  her  forty- 
I  five  years  of  progr^B8,  Her  people  had  fromol 

■  old  been  nimble  of  wit  and  deft  of  finger* 

■  They  had  been  artificially  and  forcibly  shut  of! 
from  the  world  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
during  which  they  badoontinued  to  keep  tb  it 
brains  and  bands  in  training.  When  the  bar< 

I  tiers  were  suddenly  removed,  and  the  ring* 


fence  broken  down,  wbat  wonder  that 
should  prove  themselves  capable  of  utilising 
foieign  inventions,  adopting  and  adapting 
foreign  methods,  even  playing  with  foreign 
ideas?  What  is  really  remarkable  is  the 
promptitude  and  resolution  they  displayed  in 
fiyieg  at  the  throat  of  an  overweening  and 
menacing  neighbour,  la  that  there  was  a 
touch  of  genius— not  in  their  adoption  of 
railways,  lelegrapbs,  telephones,  flashlight 
advertisements,  tiff  collars,  bowler  bats,  and 
Inverness  capes. 

A  PBOLSTABIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

I  How  far  can  Japan  taaSly  claim  to  be 
civilized?  That  is  the  burning  question, 
which  is  almost  as  hotly  debaitd  as  in  the 
days  before  "  treaty  revision,"  wbm  many 
Europeans  regarded  it  as  a  question  of  life 
and  death  to  them.  The  violent  anti 
Japanese  to  •  day  answers  it  in  the  nega 
tive,  white  he  derides  as  a  ridiooloas  aps- 
ing  of  foreign  manners  every  attempt  of 
the  Japanese  lo  approx’mats  to  Western 
Biaedards.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  essen¬ 
tials  the  Jiipaneee  ate  as  near  to  oiviliza* 
kiou  as  moat  Western  peoples,  wUh  this  re¬ 
servation,  thai  their  manners  ace  what  may 
be  called  proletarian  rather  than  arts  ooratio. 
They  have,  I  suppose,  a  polished  upper  class, 
but  it  is  numericall;  small,  and  it  is  very 
iiltle  in  evidence.  Moreover,  the  attempts  at 
social  intercourse  between  this  class  and 
Europeans  are  seldom  fortunate,  not 

because  the  Japanese  are  UQcivilizdd,  but 
because  there  is  an  almost  iosuperabie  barrier 


sion  if  it  is  apt  at  any  moment  to  cornel 
tumbling  about  your  ears.  I  was  treated  toj 
flve  earthquakes  in  as  many  weeks— one  ofH 
them  quite  alarming  And  in  all  but  the! 
very  poorest  houses  there  is  generally  somel 
room  whiob,  with  its  matted  floor  and  \ 


M 
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of  language  and  of  social  tradition  between 
Ibe  iwo  races. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Japanese  are 
wbat  may  be  called  a  lower  and  iower-middle* 
olass  people,  and  I  cannot  see  chat  their 
manners  are  more  open  to  criticism  than 
those  of  people  of  the  same  social  standlngi 
all  tbs  world  over.  For  one  thing,  they  ace| 
comparatively  clean.  Their  methods  of  bath* 
ing  may  shock  out  prejudices  a  little  i  but, 
anyhow,  they  do  hatha. 

ODOUBS  AND  BOUSING. 

Japan  is  undeniably  a  land  of  unpleasant 
[odours,  because  all  ihe  farming  is  sewage 
farming ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
where  a  land  of  intolerable  filth,  like  so  many 
parts  ol  Spain  and  Southern  Italy.  In  all 
these  respects  it  is  admirably  policed.  In  the 
towns  a  thorough  house-cleaning  is  enforced, 
under  police  inspection,  twice  a  year— I  have 
seen  it  in  progress  in  several  places,  the 
constables,  In  their  spotless  uniform  and 
white  gloves,  superintending  everything.  The 
bouses,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once,  strike 
the  Europeau  at  first  sight  as  paper-walled 
hovels ;  but  a  hovel  Is  preferable  to  a  man 


neat  wood-work,  is  far  more  attractive  than 
the  "  parlonr  ”  of  the  British  lower  middle* 
class  heme,  and,  to  Japanese  notions,  quite 
comfortable.  Their  railway-train  and 
tramear  manners  are  not  precisely  refined; 
but,  again,  one  could  point  to  worse  offences 
in  Europe,  The  street  oblidren  are  rude  and 
□aughty  ;  but  where  are  they  not  eo  ? 

TBS  LAND  OF  BBALL  PSEVEOHONS. 

Not  without  difSoulty  does  one  resist  the 
temptation  to  add  "Httie”  to  the  string  of 
epithets.  As  yet,  unquestionably,  tbeJapan- 
es6  are  a  liUle  people.  I  am  strongly  under 
(he  impression  that  their  average  height  ie 
increasing.  The  tall  men  whom  one  ocoasion- 
ally  sees  are  almost  always  young  men.  Some 
Japanese  authorities  believe  that  the  habit  ot 
Bitting  at  schoof,  in  place  of  squatking,  is  pro¬ 
moting  growth.  But  will  Ibe  race  grow  in 
intelleotua!  as  well  as  physical  stature  ?  Oee 
sees  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  save  that  not 
even  by  exception  have  they  done  anything 
great  in  the  past.  Here  and  there  in  Ibe 
walls  of  their  ancient  moats  and  fortresses 
one  sees  some  fine  oyolopean  building  ;  but, 
eo  far  as  the  handiwork  of  man  is  concerned, 
that  is  the  only  big  thing — except  one  or  two 
giant  idols— that  1  have  discovered  in  Japan. 
It  is  a  treaeure-housa  of  small  perfections,  in 
painting,  in  carving,  in  lacquer,  in  porcelain, 
and  (1  believe)  in  lilerature.  Its  poems  in 
thirty-one  syllables  are  said  to  be  gems. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  its  wa;  to 
greatness  m«y  not  lie  through  freedom.  T 
Is  not  and  has  never  been  free.  Its  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  is  a  sham,  It  is  run  by 
an  oligarchy,  for  which  a  strong  monarob 
lould  easily  eubelitute  autocracy.  It  is 
[weighed  down  by  ofiSciale,  and  militarism : 
both,  perhaps,  neoeesary  in  its  present  s'age  of 
development,  but  neUher  conducive  to  great 
jert  or  great  thought.  Politically,  artietically, 
intellectually,  Japan  has  still  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  China  out  of  her  system. 


GREAT  JESUIT  LEADER 
FATHER  WHAN  HERE 

World-Famous  Priest  and  Orator  j 
Will  Lecture  Before  Tokyo 
^  Universities  , 

IMPRli^lONS  OF  JAPAN 

Charmed  With  Country  &  People  | 
—Is  Guest  of  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  Kioicho 

A  representative  of  Japan  Adi'cr^ 
tiscr  yesterday  had  the  good  fortune  to  I 
meet  Farther  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J,, 
who  arrived  in  Japan  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  few  days  ago  on  his  way  to 
Southampton.  Greatly  to  his  incon¬ 
venience  he  has  been  delayed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  outgoing  boats  being 
overcrowded.  He  remarked  yesterday 
that  it  was  merely  by  stroke  of  Rood 
luck  that  he  had  secured  a  state-roorn 
on  the  next  Messageries  steamer,  Paul 
Lecat. 

Of  course  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  delay  to  secure  his  services  to 
lecture  in  the  Japanese  universitip.  On 
Tuesday  he  is  announced  to  deliver  an 
address  entitled  “  Character,  the  true 
measure  of  greatness,”  to  the  authorities! 
and  students  of  Waseda  University  who 
number  several  thousands.  Of  course 
he  has  been  received  and  entertained  at 
the  British  Embassy  where  a  dinner  will 
be  given  in  his  honor  during  the  week. ' 

^\\z  Japan  Advertiser  representative 
met  Father  Vaughan  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  last  evening,  where  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  by  some  of  his  foreign 
friends.  He  seems  as  much  at 
home  in  Japan  as  from  all  ac¬ 
counts  he  was  in  the  States  where 
for  a  whole  year  he  lived  a  life 
of  intense  activity  and  energy.  The 
contrast  between  the  States  and  Japan 
strikes  him  at  every  point.  He  is 


of  the  commua.,"  The  htlle  Japanes^ 

children  with  their  beautiful  colors^f 
beautiful  bows,  and  beautiful  jnanner&l 
draw  him  to  spend  with  them  in  lhein-[ 
schoolrooms  not  a  little  of  his  time.l 
Everything,  lie  said,  is  possible  in  Japaal 
except  to  learn  their  language.  Afterl 
fifteen  years  of  uninterrupted  study,  they| 
themselves  fail  to  grasp  more  than  < 
compartment  of  it.  Then  from  alLi 
accounts,  he  added,  the  written  and  thel 
spoken  languages  differ  as  much  as  the 
Japanese  differ  from  the  Chinese. 

A  Surprize 
The  representative  of  the  Japan  AdM 
I  vertiser  heard  him  speaking  yesterdayl 
about  his  arrival  here  at  a  very  criticall 
moment  in  the  stnry  of  Japan’s  politicall 
I  life.  Instead  of  finding  hirnself  amongl 
[this  delightful  people  as  in  a  well-r 
I  trimmed  garden  amid  flowers 
I  butterflies,  he  found  himself  in  a  cityl 
1  lively  as  a  volcano  in  eruption.  It 
1  an  experience  for  him,  but  as  he  said, I 
in  all  countries  thcoughout  the  worldl 
there  was  a  spirit  of  unrest,  and  never! 
was  a  time  when  there  was! 

i  greater  need  of  men  of  character  at  the! 
[head  of  affairs.  Japan  possessed  many  I 
[such  noble  characters,  and  thefe  was  a  I 
[loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  a  love  of  I 
j  country  which  were  beyond  all  praisel 
1  and  which  some  European  countries.! 

I  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

AdinlreH  .Tapnnese  SimplieKy 

Father  Vaughan  seems  particularly  I 
struck  by  the  hea'itiful  simplicity  of  the  I 
lives  of  Japan's  greatest  lieroes.  Take,/ 
for  example,  the  domestic  life  of  a  man  I 
like  Admiral  Togo,  severe  in  its  sim- 1 
plicity  and  sublime  in  its  absence  of  all  | 
outward  display. 

He  has  promised  do  dine  today  with  i 
distinguished  Ja^mnese  and  is  delighted  I 
with  the  prospect  of  the  various  courte¬ 
sies  and  ceremonies,  starting  with  the  I 
removal  of  shoes  and  terminating  with  | 
the  interminable  bows  at  leave-taking.  I 
The  reporter  recommended  Father'  I 
Vaughan  to  be  prepared  for  a  second 
oinner,  as  he  told  him  that  he  was  1 
liable  to  take  up  about  enough  to  feel  a 
Japanese  canary  with  the  chopsticks 
which  Father  Vaughan  described 
knitting-needles.  He  is  much  amused  I 
With  the  little  match-boxes  with  sliding 
panels  in  which  quite  numerous,  j 
families  live  with  simplicity  and  ease-.  [ 


charmed  by  the  extreme  civility,  court- 1 
and  dainty  manners  of  all  sections  | 


One  respectable  European  rootr^ouCT 
make  quite  a  decent  sized  Japanese 
house  with  many  compartments  in  it 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  average  I 
Japanese  family. 

A  Guest  of  .Tesalt  Fnthors 

Father  Vaughan  i.s  the  guest  for  the  I 
moment  of  Father  Dr.  Herman  Hoff-  f 
mann,  S.J.,  who,  with  his  learned  Jesuit  I 
community,  has  recently  purchased  the  I 
magnificent  property  at  No.  7,  Kioicho, ; 
near  the  Austrian  Embassy  and  thel 
Crown  Prince’s  palace.  The  Jesuit  I 
Fatliers  in  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  like  I 
to  do  things  generously  and  hand¬ 
somely.  In  England  they  have  splen¬ 
did  schools  and  colleges,  and  thel 
late  Queen  Victoria  several  limes  visit- f 
ed  their  beautiful  place  called  Beau¬ 


mont 

Bernard  Vaughan  himself  has  probably 
more  friends  amon^  the  royalties  ol 
Europe  than  any  other  prelate  of  any 
denomination,  and  has  preaclied  and 
lectured  before  most  of  them. 

A  Siotnble  Lecture 

Yesterday  the  reporter  asked  Father 
Vaughan  if  he  would  not  follow  up  his 
lecture  on  Character  with  his  story  of 
the  matchless  soldier-maid  Joan  of  Arc. 
This  lecture  he  delivered  by  special 
request  at  the  Royal  Naval  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute  at  Whitehall,  London, 
when  Admiral  Sir  Gerald  Noel,  one  of 
England’s  Sea  Lords,  was  his  chairman 
and  introduced  him  to  an  audience 
made  up  ot  Admirals  and  Generals, 
their  wives  and  daughters.  It  was 
j  somewhat  difficult,  however,  for  the 
moment  to  draw  out  this  world-famed 
orator.  He  says  he  is  worn  out,  having 
been  used  in  the  States  for  a  year  as 
though  he  were  a  gramaphone  always 
ready  for  another  record. 

nopeftil  for  Work  of  Jesnlta 

He  is  full  of  hope  about  the  work 
which  his  Jesuit  brothers  are  going  to 
do  for  this  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
Japan  ought  indeed  to  feel  flattered 
that  the  Father  General  of  the  Society 
has  sent  to  this  far-off  land  a  select  body 
of  men  who  are  ripe  scholars,  great  in 
literature,  great  in  philosophy,  great  in 
science  and  mathematics.  It  is  an  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  among  such  finished 
scholars,  and  Father  Vaughan  says  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that  when  Japanese 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  education  come 
to  know  them  better,  they  will  be  as 
highly  appreciated  by  the  men  of  light 
and  leading  in  Japan  as  they  would  be 
in  Europe.  Their  motto,  with  his,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  old  religious’ 
battle-cry.  “  For  God,  for  King,  for 
Country  1  ”  Who  is  the  Japanese  who 
will  not  applaud  this  rallying-cry  of 
religious  nations  ? 

Anthor  ns  Well  no  Orntor 

Father  Vaughan  is  not  only  an! 
orator  of  great  distinction.  His  book! 
on  the  Sins  of  S^cieCy  has  passed  I 
through  twenty  editions,  and  close  upon  I 
it  follows  his  other  work,  “Society, 
Sin,  and  the  Saviour,  with  Life  Lessons! 
from  Joan  of  Arc.”  But  his  last  work  I 
of  all  is  “  Socialism  from  the  Christian  I 
Standpoint,”  published  by  the  Mac  ! 
I  millan  Company,  New  York.  The  first  I 
[edition  was  exhausted  on  the  firs' 
day  of  sale,  and  it  has  been  called  thel 
last  word  in  Socialism.  It  is  full  ofj 
dramatic  situations  and  at  the  same  time 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  this  great 
problem. 

llenonnoes  NoelnliHin 

Speaking  about  Socialism  yesterday, 
he  said  that  it  was  a  menace  to  creed 
and  country  all  over  the  planet.  It  was 
not  merely  an  economic  question,  it  was 
a  social  question  also,  and  the  social 
question  at  root  was  a  religious 
question,  and  the  religious  question 
was  at  its  heart  an  education  question. 
Education  divorced  from  religion 
was  not  going  to  build  up  much 


character.  Lay  morality  ani 

hygiene  might  serve  their  purpose 
fair  weather  when  all  went  well  with 
community,  but  in  time  of  stress  and 
under  the  pressure  of  passion  there  was 
needed  something  mightier  and  holier 
than  lay  morality  to  stiffen  men’s  backs 
and  to  put  the  grit  and  sand  of  purpose 
into  their  lives. 


Prnise  For  liniierlal  Ke<9crii>t 

He  was  delighted  to  notice 
that  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan 
had  issued  a  formal  decree  which 
was  read  on  stated  occasions  very  form¬ 
ally  in  the  Japanese  schools  exhorting 
his  subjects  to  live  lives  inspired  by 
lofty  and  holy  principle;  in  other  words, 
to  be  citizens  strong  in  loyalty  to  the 
Throne  and  in  service  to  the  country, 
because  of  their  high  calling  and 
strenuous  endeavors  for  virtue. 


FATHER  VAUGHAN  MOVES 
UNIVERSITY  AUDIENCE 


Distinguished  Gathering  To  Hear 
Eloquent  Address  On 
Joan  Of  Arc 


LESSONS  FROM  MAID'S  LIFE 


The  Sword  of  Japan  Typified  By 
Loyalty,  Patriotism:  Its 
Spirit  Science 


Father  Bernard  Vaughan  yesterday 
afternoon  delivered  his  famous  lecture 
on  Joan  of  Arc  before  the  Imperial 
University  students  and  a  large  gather 
ing  of  others  including  many  foreigners 
Father  Vaughan  drove  from  the 
British  Embassy  to  the  Imperial  Univ¬ 
ersity,  where  he  was  met  by  the  i're- 
sident,  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties,  and 
the  Professors.  Later  on  came  mem 
bers  of  the  other  Embassies  and  lega 
cions.  Then,  after  refreshmen's  and  tea, 
all  adjourned  to  the  great  Hall  where 
the  students  had  assemb'ed.  The 
Vice  President  spoke  in  highest  eulogy 
of  the  distinguished  orator,  and  said 
how  happy  and  privileged  Japan  was  to 
have  an  opportuniiy  of  listening  to  one 
who  so  was  Will  known  by  reputation  in 
fapan.  He  felt  sure  that  all  present 
would  be  the  better  for  listening  to  the 
inspired  language  of  the  English  orator 
n  their  midst.  Father  Vaughan  then 
spoke  in  effect  as  fo  lows : 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies, 
my  Lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  learned 
professors  and  students  of  the  world 
famed  Impel  ial  University.  When  1 
survey  this  immense  gathering 
Japanese  students  before  me,  all  giving 
me  so  cordial  a  welcome,  I  feel  that  you 
havedtne  well  to  ask  me  to  speak  to 
you  about  some  ideal  character  which 
may  illustrate  the  true  meaning  and 
s  gnificarce  of  the  address  which 
delivered  before  the  Waseda  University 
Studente  on  the  Measure  of  Greatness. 


Today  I  am  going  to  litt  up  before  I 
you  the  picture  of  a  girl — a  peasant  I 
girl,  whom  I  have  called  the  Matchless  I 
Soldier  Maid,  amaid  unique  in  the  story  I 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  Far  West.  I 
Jeanne  d’Arc  was  a  great  character! 
among  the  great  French  people  I  notice  I 
chat  on  the  dainty  card  inviting  our  j 
distinguished  guests  to  this  his'oric  hall  I 
today,  you  describe  me  as  a  psycholo  I 
gist.  You  have  introduced  me  in  terms  I 
flattering;  and  yet  in  a  sense  correctly  | 
enough.  For  more  than  forty  years  1 1 
have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study  of  I 
Psychology.  Psychology  means  as  you  I 
know  the  study  of  the  soul — of  the  human  I 
soul.  But  these  are  different  kinds  of  I 
study  of  the  soul,  just  as  there  are  f 
different  ways  in  which  one  may  use  the  I 
ihe  word  soul.  What  is  its  usual! 
significance?  Soul  is  the  motive! 
power  of  one’s  body.  We  speak  of  the  I 
soul  of  the  individual  in  a  physical  and  I 
also  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  app  Ila  I 
cion.  In  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  I 
word  Soul  implies  all  that  is  great,  and  I 
noble  and  inspiring  in  an  individud. 

We  speak  of  a  great,  a  noble  peerless  I 
Soul.  The  Soul  in  that  vital,  vitalizing  I 
power  which  is  at  work  in  the  inmost  I 
sanctuary  of  a  man’s  being  and  is  ever! 
putting  forth  and  producing  all  that  I 
makes  him,  in  the  eyes  his  fellows,  all! 
that  gives  him  in  the  sight  of  his  I 
Maker  a  great,  enduring  and  splendid! 
character.  For  the  Psychologist  the! 
term  Soul  is  the  embodiment  of  the! 
inniost  thoughts  and  feelings  of  thel 
individual. 


JBas  Wider  Bfeaulnc 

But  there  is  a  wider  meaning  to  the! 
word  Soul.  We  speak  of  the  soul  notj 
only  of  an  individual,  but  also  of 
nation.  The  soul  of  a  nation  is  thatl 
inmost  motive  power  in  the  nation’s  lifel 
which  enables  it  to  put  forth  noble 
ambition,  to  have  lofty  aim,  sublimd 
and  sacred  ideals.  Today  I  am  going  tc 
draw  your  attention  to  the  Soldier  Maid, I 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  wjio  was  the  highest! 
expression  of  the  soul  of  a  great  and| 
chivalrous  nation. 


In.  la  Pucelle  de  Dieu  we  recognize 
sublime  peVsbnality,  a  glorious  soul  sym 
bolizing  the  soul  of  France,  the  land  o: 
chivalry. 

Father  Vaughan  then  in  word  paint¬ 
ing,  baffling  description  drew  out  the 
story  of  the  Maid’s  life,  drawing  from 
it,  as  he  unfolded  his  theme,  life 
lessons  for  all  assembled,  not  even 
omitting  the  Ambassadors  and  Peers 
and  Professors. 

In  conclusion,  after  dwelling  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  his  subject  and  drawing 
tears  as  well  as  smiles  from  his  audience 
in  which  were  noticed  fashionable 
Japanese  ladies  as  well  as  members  of 
ihe  embassies,  the  orator  painted  a 
picture  of  the  last  scene  in  the  market 
place  of  Rouen — he  said  one  thing 
which  brought  applause  from  the  Deans 
of  the  Faculties.  Speaking  of  Jealousyi 
which  he  said  might  to  be  the  monopoly 
of  woman,  he  described  how  often 
enough  it  penetrated  even  to  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary.  But  for  this  microbe  of  dest¬ 
ruction  the  work  started  in  Japan  by 
St.  Francis  Xavier  might  have  continued 
without  interruption  till  our  own  day, 
Thel 


lesson  to  be  taken  from  the  life  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc  was  a  new  zeal  for 
chivalrous  life. 

In  the  Far  West  Japan  had  been 
known  as  the  land  of  chivalrous  people 
The  feudal  system  had  been  one  of 
j  chivalry.  Now  it  had  passed  away  and 
the  sword  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
pen  and  armor  for  science. 

Ibe  Swnrd  «tf  Jnpnn 

The  spirit  of  Japan  had  been  symbo¬ 
lized  by  the  sword.  It  meant  loyalty 
*nd  patriotism.  The  spirit  of  the  sword 
lived  on  in  science.  The  sword  fought 
for  loyalty,  and  science  for  truth.  The 
sword-smith  was  hcAioreu  even  as  the 
blade  surpassed  that  of  Damascus  and 
Toledo — soft  as  tempered  iron,  hard  as 
burnished  steel,  the  sword  was  the  emb 
lem  of  the  Japanese  character.  At 
present  the  swordsmiih  was  the  professor 
whose  mission  it  was  to  develop  the 
ICnight  of  Science  and  to  inspire  him 
with  love  of  truth.  Father  Vaughan 
drew  instances  by  mentioning  such 
names  as  Okubo,  Okuma,  Togo,  Ilo 
[and  others — he  delivered  a  glowing 
and  splendid  peroration  promising  a 
great  future  for  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  and  resumed  his  seat  amid  thunders 
of  applause. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  the 
Vice-President  of  the  University  said 
that  never  in  the  University  of  Tokyo 
had  there  been  heard  a  speech  so  thrill¬ 
ing,  so  beautiful,  so  eloquent,  impres 
sive  and  instructive  as  that  which  they 
had  all  listened  to  in  spell-bound  atten 
'ion.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  no  less 
than  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  come 
under  the  spell  of  an  orator  whose  gifts 
I  so  rare  and  rich  had  been  lavished  on 
his  audience.  He  thanked  Father 
Vaughan  for  all  the  instruction  he  had 
imparted  and  for  the  pleasure  he  had 
given  to  his  vast  and  representative 
;  audience. 

As  Father  Vaughan  drove  away  with 
I  the  British  Ambassador,  the  University 
students  drew  up  in  line  on  either  side 
of  the  carriage  way  and  shouted  them- 
I  selves  hoarse  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 
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Price  Ten  SeiJ 


FOLLOWERS  OF  LOYOLA 
AT  WORK  IN  CAPITAL] 


Society  of  Jesus  Establishes 
I  College  in  Kioicho,  Koji- 
machi  District 


MAGNIFICENT  PROPERTY 


Special  Building  to  be  ErectedI 
Later  to  Accommodate  Five  I 
Hundred  Students  I 


A  splendid  addition  to  the  growinsl 
educational  facilities  of  the  Japanese 
capital  IS  the  Jesuit  College  at  No.  6j\ 
Kioicho,  K'  j  machi,  some  liiile  disla^ 
Pehn  d  the  Ausirian  Embassy.  Althc 


the  te'ponsiblc  task  of  conducting  this 
mst  tution,  have  been  in  J? 

Khree  years  or  more,  the  innumerable 
1  official  formalties  connected  with  he 
Loik  are  only  just  comi^eted.  the| 
MoniDuslio  a  few  days  ago  haring 
I  sranted  the  necessary  permission  for  ttie 
I  nstruction  of  pupils.  It  is  therefore  safe 
y  1 1  say  that  scarcely  a  soul  among  the 
I  hundreds  who  daily  pass  by  the  massive 
I  none  and  iron  ga’eway  of  the  Jesuit 
1  Fathers’  headquarters  in  this  favored 
I  local  ly,  ever  en  ertains  the  slightest  inkl- 
I  ing  that  beyond  lies  the  Tokyo  habitat 

I  of  the  devoted  servants  of  that  remark- 
I  ible  and  powerful  organization  founded 
I  centuries  ago  by  the  great  Loyola  for  the 
I  conversion  of  the  World.  The  head  of 
1  rue  college  is  Father  Hermann  Hoff- 
I  manu,  S.  J.,  with  whom  are  associated 
t  live  assistants  of  various  national  ties, 
I  but  one  and  all  ripe  scholars,  linguists, 
1  ind  men  of  the  world  such  as  the  So- 
liety,  apart  from  its  purely  religious 
ibjecis,  consistently  aims  to  produce. 


rTuduce^TT^HT^Se 


Father  Hermann  Ho^tann  S.  J. 


ilio  W«rl£ 

II  About  five  years  ago  the  Society 
1  decided  to  open  a  higher  school  in 

I  Tokyo  for  Japanese  and  soon  afterwards 
Father  Jas.  Rockliff,  an  Englishman, 

II  Father  Bushet,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Father  Dahlmann,  a  German,  were  sent 
.0  this  country  to  make  preliminary 
investigations.  Three  years  ago  Father 

1  Huffinann  crmeout.and  Father  Rockliff 
i  returned  to  America  where  he  had 
1  previously  been  residing. 

I  The  next  step  was  to  find  a  suitable 
properly  for  the  undertaking— no  easy 
matter  in  view  of  the  Society's  require 
1  menls.  It  would  have  been  comparal 
lively  simple  to  secure  any  amount  of 
1  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  for 
jthe  purposes  of  a  large  educational 
1  establishment  running  both  day  and 
{evening  classes,  it  was  essential  that  the 
Jsite  should  be  as  central  as  possible. 
1  Ultimately,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
(energy  of  Father  Huffmann  and  his 
I  coadjutots,  Generals  Takashima  and 


handsome  stone  foreign  style  residences 

in  Kioicho,  with  the  land  upon  which 
they  stood,  and  as  the  result  ot  further 
negotiations,  the  tenants  and  owners  of. 
many  other  Japanese  dwellings  in  the' 
vicinity  bought  out.  The  total  area  of 
the  estate  thus  acquired  is  about  4,400 
tsubo,  and  its  value  must  exceed  five 
hundred  thousand  yen.  Without  ex* 
aggeration  it  is,  in  business  parlance, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  properties  in 
the  capital,  and  when  the  sumptuous  and 
ambitious  plans  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
Society  are  realized,  it  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  constitute  one  of  the  meisho  of  the 
metropolis. 

A  irpIlaliirHl  Retreat 

Father  Hoffmann  and  his  five  com¬ 
panions  reside  in  General  'l  akashiraa’s 
late  mansion.  Albeit  the  Fathers  them¬ 
selves  live  simply,  no  expense  is  being 
spared  to  minister  to  their  inielleclual 
needs.  In  a  dignified  apartment,  solidly 
and  tastefully  furnished,  and  overlooking 
a  beautiful  semi-foreign,  semi-Japanese 
pleasaunce,  has  been  amassed  the 
nucleus  of  a  magn  ficent  library.  B 
Richly-bound  tomes  in  folio  octavo 
and  duodecimo  line  the  walls  from  floor  | 

I  to  ceiling,  among  them  being  volumes  in 
*  almost  every  language,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  the  products  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
{Continued on  Page  12.) 

the  bulky  works  of  the  FatSe^^TTfi? 
Church,  the  records  of  the  councils  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
standard  publications  in  every  subject, 
philosophical  and  scientific.  Upstairs 
are  yet  more  books,  and  others  are  on 
the  way.  The  present  total  must  be 
'well  over  three  thousand,  but  the  in¬ 
stitution  sets  no  numerical  limit 
and  will  ever  continue  to  add  to  these 
treasures  as  far  as  space  and  funds  per¬ 
mit. 

Opening  out  of  the  library  down¬ 
stairs  is  an  arti«tically-appointed  private 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Fathers  them¬ 
selves. 

Tlio  \  School 

For  the  time  being  General  Oshima’s 
former  house  will  serve  as  the  college 
main  building,  though  there  is  space 
also  in  one  of  the  adjacent  Japanese 
annexes  for  a  large  class  room.  General 
Oshima’s  former  dwelling  now  contains 
two  class-rooms,  one  upstairs  and  one 
downstairs,  and  the  present  total  provis¬ 
ion  for  students  is  about  seventy  or 
eighty.  Plans,  however,  have  already 
been  drafted  by  Father  Hoffman  for  a 
special  college  building,  three  storeys  in 
height,  of  brick  and  stone,  to  occupy 
the  extensive  plot  of  ground  im¬ 
mediately  behind  General  Oshiraa’s 
former  mansion,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  The  new  college 
will  cost  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
yen  to  complete,  and  will  accom  nodate 
approximately  five  hundred  students. 
The  majority  of  the  latter  will  be  day 
scholars,  but  in  the  Japanese  buildings 
on  the  property  and  perhaps  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  new  college,  cubicles 
will  be  assigned  to  those  who  want 
them.  Just  now  some  ten  outside 
students  are  in  residence,  but  as  classes 
have  not  yet  been  started,  they  are 
mts  and  boarders, 


The  college  high-school  course  will 

last  three  years  and  will  be  confined  to 
students  who  have  passed  through  the 
middle  school,  but  will  be  preceded  by 
a  two  years  preparatory  course,  or  five 
years  in  all.  The  curriculum  comprizes 
philosophy,  literature,  and  higher  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  The  principal  lan¬ 
guage  taught  will  be  German,  but 
seeing  that  the  majority  of  the  youths 
are  sure  to  know  some  English  the  study 
of  that  tongue  will  not  be  neglected. 

As  far  as  possible  the  linguistic  teaching 
will  be  undertaken  only  by  natives  of 
the  countries  where  the  respective 
languages  are  spoken,  and  also  as  far  as 
possible  tuition  will  be  conducted  in 
H  foreign  tongues,  though  necessarily  at 
the  start  a  good  deal  of  Japanese  will 
I  have  to  be  employed.  In  connection 
I  with  the  library,  it  should  be  noted  that 

I  this  will  be  in  part  accessible  to  the 
j  students  of  the  college  who  will  be 

II  encouraged  to  read  suitable  books. 

Ikdnoiitlon  8«onlar 

A  point  worthy  of  special  emphasis  in 
il  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  Society  in 
11  Japan  is  that  the  education  it  provides 
II  is  entirely  secular.  Religious  subjects 
I  and  religious  teaching  are  absolutely 
|l  excluded.  If  individual  students  inde- 
Ipsndently  manifest  a  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Catholicism  they  are  of 
(course  free  to  approach  the  director, 
(but  in  that  case  the  required  in- 
jstruction  is  given  at  the  student’s  own 
j  home.  When  questioned  on  this  subject 
(by  one  of  the  educational  authorities 
I  Father  Hoffmann  took  peculiar  pains  to 
1  elucidate  the  policy  of  the  Society  con- 
I  cerning  secular  education,  but  made  no 
I  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it  looked 
to  the  influence  gained  o_ye;,the  s^- 
dentTlmind  through  Vacation  a^d 
^sonalit^  aid’u  in  furthenog 
Tn^f^ly  tfie  spiritual  objects  it  J^d  at 
rheart. 

The  iStaflr 

Father  Hermann  Hoffmann,  the 
(director  of  the  college,  is  of  course 
(German.  Formerly  he  worked  in  the 
(large  Jesuit  college  at  Falkenburg  near 
I  Achen,  as  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
is  an  excellent  linguist,  speaking  fluent 
I  English. 

Father  Dahlmann  is  also  a  German, 
and  specializes  in  the  history  of  religion 
and  ethnology.  He  enjoys  considerable 
(reputation  as  a  writer,  and  is  the  author 
(of  several  volumes  on  Indian  Buddhism 
land  of  travel  in  India  and  China. 

Father  Bushet,  a  Frenchman,  has 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  China,  and  for 
(six  years  had  charge  of  the  big  Jesuit 
college  at  Sicawei.  He  is  of  course  a 
(sinologue,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
(East  is  of  great  help  just  now  to  his 
colleagues  whose  business  manager  he 
(may  be  said  to  be. 

Father  Frederick  Hellig  is  another 
I  interesting  personality.  A  German  by 
(nationality,  he  has  resided  long 
America,  and  speaks  perfect  English 
without  accent.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
(science  and  mathematics  at  St.  Johns 
College,  Toledo,  where  he  enjoyed 
great  popularity  both  as  an  individual 
and  a  lecturer  on  scientific  topics.  He 
also  very  strong  in  history  and 
1  ethnology*  and  has  invented  several  in- 


I  frustrates  EMPEROR’S  WISH.' 

I  EXISTENCE  OF  YOSHIWARA 
VIOLATES  EDICT,  COUNT 
^KUMA  SAYS. 

)tSAT  WOMEN’^*mAtING 

\dbclabes  licensed  system 
HAS  terrible  effect 

ON  NATION. 

"The  existence  of  such  places  in 
Japan  as  the  Yoshiwara  is  contrary  to 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Emperor, 
declared  Count  Okuma  at  the  women’s 
mass  meeting  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.-  "At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign,”  said  the  statesmanj 
"His  Majesty  issued  an  edict  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  all  the  Japanese  people  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor  were  his  child¬ 
ren;  that  it  was  his  greatest  concern 
to  elevate  them  to  the  highest  type 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  that 
all  the  bad  customs  of  old  should  be 
abolished;  that  everything  must  be 
done  for  their  welfare,  and  that  not 
even  one  individual  should  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  In  spite  of  this  Imperial  manifesto 
there  are  50,000  poor  helpless  women 
suffering  under  the  system  of  licensed 
prostitution  operated  under  laws  pro- 
-  mulgated  by  the  Government.” 

Count  Okuma  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  the  women  coming  forward  to 
battle  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
their  sex.  "It  is  a  great  problem,”  he 
asserted,  "and  one  that  may  not  be 
fully  solved  in  your  day,  but  great 
statesmen  seldom  live  to  reali^'-e  their 
ideals.  Their  spirit,  howevfet'/  lives 
after  them  and  the  good  woHt*  which 
they  started  is  carried  on  by  posterity.' 

All  Work  for  One  End. 

Turning  to  Colonel  Yamamuro  of  th< 
Salvation  Army  who  was  seated  on  the 
platform  Count  Okuma,  lauding  hii 
struggles  in  the  cause,  declared  thai 
whether  the  movement  was  Christian 
Confucian,  or  humanitarian  did 
matter  as  all  are  fundamentally  th: 
some.  "There  is  unity  in  righteous¬ 
ness,"  declared  the  speaker,  “and  all] 
:rc  working  for  the  same  end, 

The  Count  spol^  of  his  province. 
Saga,  and  said  that  licensed  prostitu- 
Ltion  was  abolished  there  seventy-three 
;-,ears  ago.  "Even  the  geisha  and 
rlheatrical  performers  were  denied 
[‘licenses,”  hydecldred,  “and  rising  from 
I  the  debiii^^ing  'IHllxiSjce  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  Saga  turned  out  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  of  the  Empire.  One-third  of 
the  Samurai  of  that  province  wei’e 
weakened  by  the  shogi  through  succeed¬ 
ing  generations,”  continued  the  Count, 
"and  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  na¬ 


tion  is  terrible.  The  present  Emperoij 
issued  an  edict  in  1872  in  which  he  ex- 1 
pressed  gx-eat  love  for  h4s  people  and  I 
urged  their  development  along  the  lines 
of  virtue  and  physical  strength.  In 
view  of  this  expressed  wish  of  His 
Majesty,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  pass  laws  and  issue  | 
licenses  not  in  harmony  with  the  Em- 
pei'or’s  command.” 

"As  an  educator  I  can  tell  the  at-  I 
mosphere  of  the  home  by  the  student’s  I 
demeanor.  A  disordered  home  means  j 
a  disordered  nation,  and  a  refined  home  I 
begets  an  enlightened  nation.  Every-  1 
thing  should  be  set  right  to  effect  I 
unity.  We  are  all  of  us  the  Emperor’s  | 
childi-en  and  it  is  not  his  will  that  any! 
one  of  us  should  be  neglected.  It  is  f 
a  duty  thnt  fbo  fflllgn  ones  should  bel 
lifted  up,  not  only  for  the  Deneiu-  ux| 
those  who  are  now  suffering,  but  fori 
the  health,  prosperity,  and  dignity  of| 
posterity.” 

When  Count  Okuma  had  concluded  I 
his  speech  a  lax*ge  number  of  persons! 
prominent  in  the  social  refonn  move- 1 
ment  cx’owded  about  him  in  their  en-’ 
thusiasm  and  accompanied  him 
viasse  out  to  his  automobile  which  was] 
in  waiting  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  entrance. 

Mrs.  Yamawaki  Speaks. 

Mrs.  Yamawaki  followed  Count 
Okuma  on  the  platform  and  made  a 
short  address.  She  said  that  until 
recently  she  had  not  thought  the  Yoshi¬ 
wara  mattei'  a  proper  question  for 
women  to  handle,  but  since  seeing] 
Miss  Hayashi  make  the  stand  for  her 
sex  she  could  not  refrain  from  taking 
part.  "As  an  educator,”  she  said  "I 
stand  here  and  with  my  stammering 
tongue  undertake  to  voice  my  hearty 
sympathy  with  this  movement.  Other 
speakers  have  ali'eady  discussed  thal 
issue  covering  the  field  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly  and  all  that  I  can  add  is  that  this 
system  which  permits  these  girls  to| 
be  enslaved  should  not  exist  in  the  en¬ 
lightened  era  of  Meiji.” 

What  little  Mrs.  Yamawaki  said' 
created  a  very  deep  impression  as,  it 
was  said,  she  is  extremely  modest  and 
retiring  and  it  was  considered  extra¬ 
ordinary  bravery  on  her  part  to  take 
the  platform  before  a  large  audien'ce. 

Miss  Hayashi- was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  afteimoon.  She  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  movement  to  abolish  the 
licensed  system  which  she  said  was 
started  twenty  years  ago  by  men. 

“Since  that  time  the  women  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  educational  advantages  and 
now  we  ai'e  grappling  with  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  our  sex.  The  licensed  system 
was  done  away  with  in  Gumma-ken  five 
years  ago,”  continued  Miss  Hayashi, 
"and  statistics  show  very  salutory  ef¬ 
fects.  A  larger  pei'centage  of  young 
men,”  she  explained,  "passed  the  phv- 
sical  examination  for  the  army  with 
clean  records  from  that  district  than 
ever  before.” 

Miss  Hayashi  declared  that  the 
movement  would  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 

When  it  was  started  years  ago,”  she 

‘  lie  ODxw”’ , 
at  mass- 

““‘"fo  be  in  until  all 

push  this  campaign 
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tTon  ofhis  expressed  at  ^v.ous 

meetings,  but  a  change  of  attitude  on  I 
the  paft  of  the  police  was  a  recent  ^-1 
velopment  which  he  bi°“gj't  I 

said  that  his  organization  had  been 
fighting  the  authorities  on  then  effoils  I 
to  thwart  the  rescue  of  these  girls  from 
the  Yoshiwara  and  that  only  yesterday  I 
morning  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  I 
Nihonzutsumi  Station  in  the  Asahusa  I 
district  had  promised  that  the  police 
would  not  interfere.  ' 

"We  have  rescued  two  girls  recent- 
ly,”  said  Mr.  Yamamuro.  "In  the  easel 
of  the  first  one  who  expressed  the  de- 1 
sire  to  give  up  the  evil  life  we  fought  I 
the  police  for  three  hours  to  pi-event  I 
them  from  sending  for  the  master  of  j 
the  "irl  to  take  her  back,  while  in  the  I 
second  case  we  prevailed  vipon  the  I 
officers  not  to  intei'fere,  after  a  two  I 
hours’  .struggle.” 

The  Colonel  said  that  if  the  Govexm- 
ment  would  not  consent  to  abolish  the  j 
licensed  quarter  in  Tokyo,  it  ought  at  | 
least  to  be  moved  to  a  different  place 
and  run  under  a  different  name;  and 
the  wav  should  be  opened  to  i*each  these  j 
girls  through  education  by  allowing  | 
missionaries  and  instructors  to  go 
among  them  to  preach  and  teach. 

The  Y  M  C.A.  auditorium  was  com¬ 
fortably  filled  with  women,  among 
whom  was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gordon 
and  a  number  of  men  were  scattered 
about  the  gallery. 

Madame  Yajima  presided  over  the 
meeting  and  after  Colonel  Yamamuro  i 
had  finished  his  speech  Miss  Cora  E. 
Haller  rendered  a  vocal  selection  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Davey  on  the  piano. 


JAPAN  MISSION’S  TO  THE 
WORLD. 
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The^July  number  of  Or.  Inoue 
Tetsujiro’s  organ,  the  To-A-no-Hikar', 
we  learn  from  The  Japau  Mail,  cm- 
tains  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. | 
Hiroi  Shintaro  on  the  above  subject,! 
which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  byl 
L^rd  Curzin’s  address  at  the  Glasgow! 
University  on  the  distinctive  charac*! 
teristics  of  the  Eist  and  the  West.  I 
Some  of  Lird  Carzm's  remarks  acej 
;  quoted  by  Mr.  Hiroi.  It  will  be] 
remembered  that  one  thing  he  said  was! 
that,  though  in  the  matter  of  charity,! 
the  position  of  woman,  and  the  like,  the 
Eist  has  much  to  learn  from  the  West,  ^ 
Chiiistianity  as  proclaimed  to-day  con¬ 
tains  nothing  that  is  new  to  Eastern 
nations.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  U  meaningless 
here,  says  Mr.  Hiroi.  But  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  we  have  received  from  the  West 
will  havi  to  be  sd  transformed,  that  is, 
Japonicl  e  I,  as  to  be  no  longer  the  same 
thing.  T.e  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
mind  to  religion  is  free  from  that  nar* 
row-mindedneea  found  among  Occidental 
nations.  In  the  same  house  you  will 
see  a  Buddhist  shrine  and  a  SbiniO 
shrine  and,  moreover,  you  will  often 
hear  the  head  of  the  house  quoting 
Confucian  maxims  to  the  members  of 
the  family  and  even  referring  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  In  the  hearts  of 
our  people  Christ  and  Sbaka  hold  the 
same  rank  All  the  religious  and 
moral  teaching  we  have  reived  from 


Ih-rtbe  audien^ 


n  foreigoers  in  paac  ceniBTTe^as  oeen  so 
modified  1  y  u  1 1  eu't  our  laates  and  life 
1  aa  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  The  pea- . 
Igimisai,  aeceticiam  and  other-worldlioese 
I  of  Baddhism,  aa  it  was  taught  in  India, 

I  Ceylon  and  elsewhere  we  let  alone. 

I  When  need  by  us  it  became  opliraiatic 
■  and  intensely  secu’ar.  Christianity 
I  tc*day  is  undergoing  the  same  process  of 
I  assimilation  to  our  national  life  and 
I  fundamental  idera.  The  nali  ns  which 
I  in  past  years  have  been  tending  mis* 

I  sionaries  ai  d  subscribing  large  sums  of 
I  money  in  ( r  ler  ta  coa.v^r.t  us  to  their 
I  way  of  thinking  are  beginning  to  realize 
I  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  fnr  ihsir 
letibrls  in  this  ilirectijii.  Western 
I  nitions  are  not  to-day  as  a:  dent  as  they 
I  used  tn  be  in  propagating  Christianity 
I  here,  Loft  to  ourselver,  we  shall  develop 
I  the  Christianity  we  have  accepted  in  our 
I  own  way.  We  shall  adapt  it  to  sur* 

I  rounding  condition?.  Already  this 
I  is  taking  place.  Mr.  Ebina’s  attempts 
I  to  show  that  Shintoism  and  Christianity  | 
I  are  not  irreconcilable  was  a  step  in  this 
I  direction.  By  bis  action  in  this  matter 
I  he  gained  many  supporters  as  well  as 
J  made  many  enemies.  lo  religion  we 
■  Japanese  are  sufficiently  broad-minded 
\  to  take  what  is  good  from  a  number  of 
[different  creels.  In  religious  broad- 
[  mindednes?,  and  assimilative  power 
I  there  is,  I  think,  no  nation  equal 
I  to  us.  And  if  I  were  asked  tn' 

I  pamo  a  country  where  in  the  future 
I  the  various  creeds  are  likely  to  boj 
harmonized  and  made  to  form  a  part  ofi 
ft  now  religion,  I  should  cortainly  uamr 

Ijapan.  Almost  all  Western  studente 
lof  comparative  religion  are  of  opinion 
I  that  Christianity  is  superior  to  all  other 
I  creeds.  So  they  prejudge  the  case 
I  before  investigating  it.  Thoroughly 
I  impartial  investigation  is  very  rare  in 
I  Western  pmotries.  The  Japanese  mind 
lie  specially  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
latudy.  Our  religious  missiou  to  the 
[world,  then,  according  to  my  concep- 
[tion,  is  lo  demonstrate  the  possibility 
I  of  harmonizing  the  warring  creeds  for 
I  the  beuefit  and  enlightenment  of 
I  mankind, 


Lessons  fi'om  “  Union  Mission  HalL  ”  Osaka, 
With  1200,  iSoo  and  even  3/50  in  a  single 
day,  coming  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  at  the 
Exhibition  Dendo  Kwan,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  5o,  and  some  days  more  than  lOO,  giving 
in  their  names  as  desiring  to  know  more  of 
Christianity,  one  wonders  how  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  enquirers  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
Christian  Church.  Only  those  churches  which 
have  a  group  of  trained  personal  workers  will  be 
successful  in  retaining  such  seekers  after 
Christ. 


A 
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(From  nn  rttticle  by  A.  D.  Woodworth  of 
Tokyo  in  The  Christinn  Srissionnry,  the 
followiog  parngmplLS  are  culled). 

The  questioD  of  church  unioo  was  most  iu- 
terestiug.  Dr.  Brown  showed  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  had  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  foreign  mission 
work,  their  purpose  is  not  to  establish  a 
a  chnvoh.  not  to  establish  a  creed  ;  not  to  teach 
any  distinctive  new  doctrine,  bid  to  give  the 
people  of  all  laii'ls  a  Person  ani  a  principle. 

A  Lutherin  missionary  had  jiut  it  to  his 
board  in  this  wise ;  “  Would  you  continue  to 
do  mission  work  in  Japan  if  you  knew  that 
in  the  final  breakup  and  amalgamation  of 
denominations  the  name  Iiutheran  and  our 
special  denominational  tenets  should  disap¬ 
pear?"  Unanimously  the  board  decide!  in 
the  affirmative. 

It  is  admitted  tint  missionaries  feel  least 
of  all  the  denominational  differences  ns  bar¬ 
riers  of  separation.  If  is  also  admitted  that 
the  differences  between  members  of  the  same 
church  (and  this  is  true  of  all)  are  greater 
than  those  which  divide  the  denominations. 
The  pertinent  remark  of  a  little  girl  in  re¬ 
gard  to  union,  viz.:  that  "If  Jesus  did  not 
mean  what  He  said,  why  didn’t  He  say  what 
He  meant  ?"  was  received  with  applaase. 

Naturally  missionaries  teach  the  speci'd 
doctrines  of  their  own  churches,  but  in  the 
main  the  doctrines  are  the  same.  Dr.  lirowii 
told  of  a  company  of  Christians  who  prepared 
a  statement  of  the  doctrines  on  which  they 
agreed,  and  in  ivn  appendix  they  put  th* 
points  of  disagreement.  On  examination  they 
found  the  points  of  agreement  large  and 
important,  and  the  appendix  small  and 
unimportant.  Finally  some  one  suggested 
that  they  perform  the  common  surgical 
operation  of  these  times  and  cut  out  the  ap¬ 
pendix. 

On  a  final  vote  of  the  missionaries  of  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  miss.sionary  bodie.s  there  was  a 
unanimous  wish  expressed  that  the  time 
might  come  when  a'l  Ih”  foUoioers  of  (-'/trivf 
mig/ii  be  united  wUkout  the  denomin'ilion-il 
names  to  separate  them. 

Evidently  the  spirit  of  union  is  more  and 
more  taking  n  grip  on  the  hearts  of  God's 
l>3opl6,  and  the  arguments  which  are  used 
nr  •  sure  to  bear  frnit.  if  not  in  this  genera¬ 
tion,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  coming  gener¬ 
ations,  who  yield  more  readily  to  the  great 
truth  th  tt  Christ  wants  all  His  people  to  be 
one.  (Keep  at  it,  Brother  Woodworth,  and 
we’ll  have  union  yet.) _ 

Clippings. 

Dr.  &IaUbie  B.  Babcock  said :  "  Ye  are  my 
witnesses.’’  •' begiuuing  at  Jerusalem’’ — that 
is  City  Missions.  “  In  nil  Judea  "—that  is 
Home  Missions.  “And  in  Samaria’’— that  is 
any  particular  tribe  or  nation  that  you  do  n^ 
like.  “  And  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth’’— that  takes  in  the  last  man.— Seicc/ecZ. 

A  Japanese  who  had  been  spending  four 
years  studying  the  manufacture  of  liquors, 
and  expecting  to  make  that  his  business,  gave 
up  his  plans  on  learning  that  a  Christian 
could  not  engage  in  such  a  business. 

“  Oau  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, — 

Can  we  to  men  benighted. 

The  Lamp  of  Life  deny  ? 

Salvation  !  Oh,  Salvation  ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 

Till  earth's  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah’s  name.’ 

Some  church  members  use  a  missionary 
meeting  for  the  same  purpose  that  a  dog  uses  hio 
kennel,  a  place  in  which  to  sleep  and 
growl. —  .  ,, 

There  is  something  wrong  with  our  souls 
health  if  we  have  no  appetite  for  any  kind 
of  missionary  work. — 

The  devil  agrees  with  the  man  who  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too  many 
heathen  abroad. — 

Men  who  get  the  Bible  wide  open  are  not 
afraid  they’ve  lost  their  money  when  they 
give  a  little  of  it  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
I  heathen. — 

The  roan  who  eats  ten  cents  worth  of  f 


to  the  Lord,  eome.s  of  the  lineage  ot  AnaniiSr 

In  the  first  pi  ice.  they  believed  men  were  to 
be  saved  not  primarily  from  a  future  destiny,  but 
from  n  present  chameter.  Being  *•  lost  ’’  was  a 
term  which  daseribed  not  a  coming  diMster.  but 
a  present  condition.  '*  If  our  gospel  be  hid,’’  Raid 
Paul,  “it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  last."  Hen  who 
did  not  have  the  salvation  of  Christ  were  not 
men  who  looked  forward  to  being  lost,  but 
men  who  were  in  their  separation  from  Christ 
aliens,  and  therefore  having  no  hnpe,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.  In  his  own 
espenenoe  lii-  decUml  th„t  Gdd  hml  Inken 
him  dead  and  made  him  alive  in  Christ. 

li-iherl  Speer. 

Many  Buddhist  temples  are  now  lieing  used 
in  China  for  schools.  The  dusty  old  idols  have 
been  pulled  down  and  thrown  out  to  make 
room  for  the  apiiaratus  and  for  the  pupils.  In 
some  places  the  idols  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  people  gathered  about  to  see  what 
the  effect  would  be,  and  when  asked  what 
was  going  on,  they  said,  “  The  gods  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  bath.”  China  has  turned  her  face 
toward  the  sunrise.  A  new  day  has  dawned 
on  that  ancient  land  and  ^leople. 

In  connection  with  the  fire  which  occiirreil 
on  Tuesday  evening  on  Jizosaka,  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  a  Jap  inese  dealer  who  caters  to  foreign 
trade  in  Lis  sign  “cleaning  and  washing  for¬ 
eigners  ’’  w.as  burned  out,  but  his  customers 
Can  easily  trace  him  as  a  paper  fastened  to 
the  pole  in  front  of  his  store  states.  "Ramoved 
temperearly  right  topside."  AVLcthor  he  refers 
to  himself  or  his  business  is  a  little  doubtful. 

■W.  D.  Cunningham,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  who 
addre-ssed  our  men  last  September,  has  author¬ 
ized  the  editor  to  forward  any  fuuils  that 
any  may  wish  to  contribute  to  his  mission 
there.  Mr.  Cunningham  conducts  a  mission 
independent  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Mission¬ 
ary  Society’s  work  in  Japan  and  is  doing 
excellent  service  in  a  part  of  Tokyo  that  would 
otherwise  not  know  the  Gospel. 

The  (JhrisHan. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  ilanila  paper,  sixteen 
applications  to  conduct  liquor  establishments 
appeared.  Thirteen  of  the  applications  bore 
Japanese  names  and  their  houses  are  all  located 
between  No’s  28  and  76  on  the  same  street. 
The  Japanese  have  captured  the  bawdy-house 
busines.s  of  the  Pbilippines  and  now  they  are 
after  the  liquor  business. 

PhUionlne  C/odstian. 


Referring  to  "the  relations  between 
Japan  and  China,  Dr.  Morrison  says ; — 
“  The  tendency  in  Japan  is  to  help 
the  educat'on  and  enlightenment  of  the 
Chinese  ;  to  try  to  obtain  for  them  some 
of  the  adv'j.'tages  in  trade  and  commerce 
which  the  Japanese  have  themselves  se- 
cured  by  better  education,  closer  inter* 
course  with  the  outside  world,  and  the 
adoption  of  Western  progressive  methods. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  got  on  well 
together  during  the  occupation  of  Pekin. 
The  portion  of  the  city  assigned  to  the 
control  of  the  Japanese  was  pacified  im¬ 
mediately,  and  business  went  on  as  if 
nothing  exceptional  had  occurred, 
There  are  several  hundreds  of  Chinese 
studying  now  in  the  Japanese  military 
schools  at  Tokio,  and  lately  60  students 
went  over  in  one  batch — all  these  the 
sons  of  prominent  officials,  or  from  the 
best  Chinese  families.  All  this  muse 
help  to  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  powers.’’ 


^rument^fo^emonstradon^i^nysics. 

To  Father  Tsuchihashi  belongs  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Japanese 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  joined  the 
organization  many  years  ago  in  China, 
being  attached  to  the  Sicawei  Obser¬ 
vatory,  as  mathematical  instructor,  but 
has  pursued  his  studies  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  especially  Paris.  He  speaks 
Chinese,  French  like  a  Frenchman, 
and  knows  sufficient  German  and 
English  for  reading  purposes.  Altogether 
his  is  a  remarkable  personality. 

Father  Gettelmen  is  an  American 
citizen  who  also  worked  in  Toledo  as 
a  lecturer  on  philosophy.  He  is  known 
too  as  the  translator  of  a  standard  work 
on  Socialism  from  the  German. 

Father  Hoffmann  slates  that  in  due 
course  a  staff  of  Japanese  teacheis  will 
be  engaged,  while  as  the  work  develops, 
other  competent  instructors  belonging 
to  the  Society  will  be  imported  from 
abroad. 


&DNESDAY,  SEPTEmI 


Conference  of  Representatives  j 
of  Religions 

To  THE  Editor,  Japan  Advertiser 

The  public  announcement  that  it  i: 
the  purpose  of  the  Vice-Minister  o] 
Home  Affairs  to  hold  a  conference' 
of  representatives  of  Shintoism,  Buddi 
hism  and  Christianity  has  awakened 
wide  interest.  It  could  not  be  otherwise! 
But  among  the  statements  that  havi 
ap])eared  in  the  press  there  are  some 
which  have  been  written  without  a  clea; 
knowledge  of  what  is  intended;  and,  ini 
order  to  present  possible  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  the  Vice-Minister  has  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

The  prim.ary  intention  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  Conference  is  to  direct  attentionj 
to  religion  as  a  necessary  means  to  thej 
liighest  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  oi 
both  the  individual  and  the  nation 
For  a  number  of  years  this  matter  hasj 
not  been  given  the  importance  that  pro 
perly  belongs  to  it;  and  the  primary 
purpose  of  tlie  Conference  is  to  reassert! 
that  importance.  '  '  .  ^ 

2.  No  attempt  is  intended  to  unite 
the  adherents  of  the  several  religions  in 
one  body  ;  still  les:  to  establish  a  new 
religion.  Shintoism,  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  are  all  religions ;  but  in 
certain  importcant  particulars  each  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  others, and  the  religions 
convictions  of  the  adherents  of  each 
should  be  respected  without  inter¬ 
ference.  It  may,  however,  be  confid¬ 
ently  presumed  that  Shintoists,  Bud 
dhists  and  Christians  alike  will  cordially 
recognise  a  responsibility  to  act  as 
lellow-laborers  for  the  advancement  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  interests  of  the 
nation  to  the  utmost-of  their  ability. 

3.  Shintoism  and  Buddhism  have 
long  had  a  recognized  place  as  religions 
of  the  Japanese  people.  Christianity 
should  also  be  accorded  a  similar  place. 

(Signed)  William  Imbrie. 

M.  C.  Harris. 
Galen  M.  Fisher. 


Admires 

Prison  Administration 

South  African  Visitor’s  Praisel 
For  Sugamo 

Mr.  J.  de  V.  Roos,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Director  of 
Prisons  in  South  Africa,  is  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Japanese  prison  administration, 
especially  as  seen  in  the  large  establish¬ 
ment  at  Sugamo.  Though  simply  holi¬ 
daying  in  Japan,  Mr.  Roos  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  something  of  Japanese  prison 
administration  in  which  he  has  been 
particularly  interested  for  some  years, 
land  on  Monday  afternoon  was  shown 
lover  Sugamo  Prison.  His  first  feeling 
'was  one  of  surprise  when  he  saw  the 
'trim  garden  and  flowers  inside,  present 
ing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  forbidding 
stone  flagged  yards  of  penal  establish 
ents  in  western  countries,  but  he  was 
further  astonished  when  he  observed  the 
jartistic  productions,  of  the  jail.  In 
[most  modern  prisons  the  inmates  are 
employed  in  useful  occupations,  but  the 
[Japanese  Prison  Department  has  ad 
jvanced  beyond  that,  and  prisoners  are 
'  llowed  to  engage  in  operations  which 
evelop  the  artistic  faculties,  such  as 
re  seen  in  the  lacquer  work  for  which 
[Japan  is  famous.  This  feature  is  unique 
n  person  administration,  and  appealed 
[very  much  to  Mr.  Roos,  who  was  also 
[impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Sugamo 
stablishment  is  governed  without  re- 
:ourse  to  corporal  punishment.  Ano- 
her  aspect  which  seemed  unique  is 
hat  prisoners  after  getting  through 
heir  allotted  tasks  in  common  dur- 
[ing  the  day  are  given  work  to  be 
done  in  their  respective  cells,  such 
ks  braid  work,  but  Mr.  Roos  thought 
his  was  perhaps  quite  consistent  with 
he  long  hours  the  inmates  would  work 
t  their  ordinary  occupations.  The 
isitor  concludes  that  prison  labor  must 
brove  more  remunerative  in  Japan  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Japan  is  one  of  the  foremost 
countries  in  the  world  in  dealing  with 
prison  problems. 

Mr.  Roos  travels  to  London  across 
Siberia  before  returning  to  Pretoria. 


WE  WONT  DESERT  YOU  ! 
CRY  JAPANESE  LABORERS] 

Hawaiian  Employers  ExtraorJ 
dinary  Experience  at  a 
Critical  Time 


Colonel  Samuel  Johnson  had  a  lumbe: 
mill  at  Pahoa,  Hawaii.  One  day  Iasi 
year  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Johnson  summoned  before  him  hii 
four  hundred  employees,  all  Japanes* 
and  said.  **We  have  lost  everything  am 
have  no  money  to  pay  you  at  least  for  a] 
month  or  two.  But  I  am  determined  to] 
rise  from  the  ashes  and  rebuild  the  busi¬ 
ness,  How  many  of  vou  boys  would 
stay  with  me  and  help  me  through  the 
months  of  struggle?  I  feel  sure  of  my 
ability  to  pay  after  a  few  months  every 
cent  I  owe  you.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
urge  you  to  slay  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  but  I  shall  be  thankful  if  you 
feel  disposed  to  do  me  service. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the 
four  hundred  men  answered  as  in  a 
chorus :  “We  shall  not  desert  you  !” 

The  colonel  quivered  with  emotion 
and  almost  burst  into  tears.  He  had 
counted  upon  the  sympathy  of  at  least 
some  of  the  boys,  but  how  could  he  ex¬ 
pect  that  all  the  four  hundred  would 
stand  by  him  with  such  unflinching 
loyalty  ? 

In  a  letter  to  a  Japanese  newspaper 
in  Honolulu  he  describes  the  mingled 
feeling  of  amazement,  admiration  and 
gratefulness  which  he  experienced  at 
this  extraordinary  demonstration  of  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen  whom  he  regarded  as  ignorant 
and  mercenary  and  whose  souls  he  had 
never  tried  to  fathom.  The  incident 
threw  a  new  light  into  the  colonel’s 
mind,  making  him  a  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  employer  eager  to  know 
more  of  the  Japanese  spirit. 

The  Japanese-American  Commercial 
Weekly  (New  York),  which  prints  the 
above  story,  remarks : 

The  story  perhaps  furnishes  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  Japan¬ 
ese  character.  Essentially  an  emotion¬ 
al  race  the  Japanese  appreciates  kind¬ 
ness  as  keenly  as  he  resents  unkind  acts. 
Take  hjm  into  your  confident  and 
open  your  heart  to  him  and  he  is  ready 
to  “follow  you  through  fire  and  flood,'* 
the  Japanese  says.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  deal  suspiciously  with  him 
or  try  "to  “manage  with  a  show  of 

authority,  he  puls  himself  on  his  guard 
and  becomes  untractable. 


IfROM  THE  '  JAi’AH  IltoS'  OB'  FEB.  27,  1913. 


"Atout  four  o'clock  after  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  three  hills 
thus  presented,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  following 
compromise  resolution. 

T  j  ^  +-hQ+  tViP  -mill  of  the  Grovernment  authorities, 

"  'le  ecknowledge  that  the  -rpnresentstives  of  the  three 

which  led  us  to  hold  the  conference  frIeLm  of 

religions  L?hofitrof  reiigion.  which  each, 

religious  belief  ,  riptional  morality,  and  to  improve  public  disci- 
possesses,  to  promote  .  .  n  creedsd  and  the  statesmen,  reli- 

^line.  without  spoilrns  our  ^,ith  one  another,  and 

gionists,  end  eduoationi  ^  Household  and  to  contribute  to 

to  maintain  the  ^  L  in  accordance  with  our  original 

the  progress  of  the  times.  ^  the  authorities  and  promise 

maintenance,  we  comply  v  nerfectli'  discharging  the  onerous  duty 

I  to  make  all  possible  effort  for  pertect.,  uiso^^  g^  belief. 

iLSLJSisr™ 

’«1«>  t»»»®  prl”«lPl«= 

'Sjfss  proe„sp .. 
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1  CORRESPONDENCE 
Christianity  in  Japan 

|toThe  Editor  of  The  Japan  Advertiser 
Sir  : — Nearly  two  years  have  passed 
^ioce  the  so-called  Conference  of  Three 
Religions.  The  expressed  desire  of  some 
bf  those  connected  with  the  calling  of 
Ihe  Conference  was  that  all  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  at  work  among  the 
people  might  be  encouraged  to  greater 
Jefforts.  There  was  and  has  been 
la  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
lihe  ‘  powers  that  be  ’  are  not  powerful 
lenough  to  train  the  youth  of  the  country 
■in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  The  events 
the  last  year  have  confirmed  the 
lopinions  of  those  that  called  the  con- 
Iference  in  respect  to  the  necessity  for  a 
■religious  faith  that  shall  act  as  a  balance- 
I  wheel  of  restraint  on  some  social  ten- 
jd^Dcies  of  modern  Japan. 

One  of  the  results  of  ihe  Conference 
I  was  that  Christianity  became  recognized 
I  as  one  of  the  religious  forces  of  the  coun- 
I  try,  and  that  it  was  given  one  of  the  best 
I  opportunities  it  has  ever  had  in  the  Far 
I  East  to  show  its  power  as  a  moral  fore*'. 
IWith  a  fair  chance  and  no  favors  it 
lhas  the  opportunity  to  justify  its 
Iclaims.  To  be  sure  not  all  obstacles 
Ihave  been  removed,  and  the  time  is  too 
Ishort  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  larger 
■freedom  secured  as  one  of  the  indirect 
leffecls  of  the  Conference.  Bui  judging 
Ifrom  some  of  the  things  one  sees  and 
Ihears,  there  has  developed  a  ten- 
Idency  to  squabble  over  minor 
I  matters,  and  thus  lose  a  great  op- 
Iportunity.  In  educational  matters,! 
I  the  movement  for  a  Christian  University  j 
lhas  been  held  up  by  a  demoninational 
I  ambition  for  the  improvement  of  sec- 
I  tarian  schools.  Denominational  loyalty 
i  good  thing,  but  not  when  it  stands 
I  in  the  way  of  larger  movements  for  the 
I  public  good.  Even  the  Y.M.C.A.  has 
I  become  entangled  in  a  dispute  with  the 
iToilsu  fCyokai,  and  there  is  iiidication 
I  of  useless  discussion  and  d  ssension  in 
j  several  quarters.  The  Mott  Conference 
I  has  come  and  gone,  and  while  many 


matters  of  importance  were  discard, 
little  was  said  as  to  the  social  and  ethi¬ 
cal  message  of  Christianity.  Some  who 
have  thought  that  Christianity  “has 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this"  have  bsen  greatly  disappointed 
at  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  social 
and  philanthropic  endeavor.  At  the 
very  time  when  with  zeal  and  vision  the 
gospel  message  needs  to  do  its  utmost 
to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  times, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  over  em¬ 
phasis  of  method  and  machinery. 

And  now  the  speakers  fresh  from 
America  tell  us  that  the  solution  of  the 
California  question  rests  with  the  educa¬ 
tors,  and  that  religion  furnishes  the 
atmosphere  for  mutual  understanding 
and  the  breaking  down  of  race-prejudice. 
This  gives  the  Christian^  missionary 
and  the  Tapanese  Christian  wortser 
a  great  field  m  which~io  prosecute  his 
labors,  for  the  atmosphere  is  rife  with 
both  misuDderstaa^ipg  and  race  hatred. 

With  ^ch  a  chance  to  vindicate  its 

claims  of  Human  Brotherhood  and  y 
Universal  Love  it  is  high  time  that  [ 
Christianity  mistake  not  the  trees  for  I 
the  forest.  “  What  would  Christ  do  ? 
Surely  he  would  cot  leave  the  lame  mao  j 


in  the  ditch  to  argue  with  a  Phyisee  on 
the  qualificatioas  for  membership  in  the 
synagogue. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  to  j 
say  these  few  words  on  an  important 
thenae.  I  am,  Yours  truly. 

Motomicki  Shin  ja. 


^DR.  ELIOT  AT  THE  COURT 

AFTERWARD  ENTERTAINED  BV 
BARQN  SHIBUS^A  ^1 

Charles  William  Eliot,  foriper 
-lesident  of  Hai-vard  University,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Pierce  repaired  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  yesterday  nlorning  at  11  o’clock 
and  were  received  in  audience  by  H.M. 
the  Empress  at  the  Hall  of  Pawlounia. 
Dr.  Eliot  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
Imperial  kindness  in  inviting’  him  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  Shiba  Palace  last  Fri¬ 
day.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  in  gracious 
terms  and  make  presents  of  sweetmeats. 
Dr.  Eliot  and  party  retired  from  the 
palace  about  11.30  a.m. 

Entertained  by  Bdron  Shlbuiawa 
In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Eliot  and  party 
re  the  guests  of  Baron  and  Baroness 


Shibusawa  at  his  villa  at  Oji. 

Previous  to  this  Dr.  Eliot  and  paity 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Nishigahara  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  where,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  Honda,  they  made 
an  inspection  of  the  establishment.  At 
Baron  Shibusawa’s  luncheon  covers 
were  laid  for  twenty-six  which  included, 
besides  the  hosts  and  Dr.  Eliot’s  party, 
Baron  Takahashi,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan,  Baron  Sakatani,  former  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  and  Baroness  Saka¬ 
tani,  Prof.  Dr.  and  Mi's.  N.  Hodzumi 
Baron  I.  Kikkawa,  Mr.  S.  Hayakawa 
Head  of  the  Mitsui  Bank,  Mr.  T.  Kura 
chi,  Vice-Minister  of  Foi'eign  Affaii's 
Prof.  Nakajima,  and  Prof.  Anesaki  o 
the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  Di 
Ukita,  of  the  Waseda  University,  Mi 
E.  Ono,  Mr.  Y.  Sasaki,  Mr.  -J.  Naruse 
President  of  the  Women’s  University 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Greene,  Dr.  Clay  Mac- 
Cauley,  Mr.  T.  Salcai,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  Mr.  K.  Fukui,  and  Mr.  M. 
Zumoto. 

Baron  Shibusawa,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  guest  of  honor,  said  that 
he  had  looked  forward  with  the  keenest 
interest  to  the  present  visit  of  Dr.  Eliot 
to  Japan,  for  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  unique  position  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  occupied  in  the  world 
of  education  and  thought  in  the  United 
States.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  pro¬ 
mise  to  come  and  take  luncheon  wth 
him  at  his  villa,  he  had  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  men  in  business, 
politics,  and  education  to  meet 
him,  so  that  they  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  quiet  talk  with  him  on 
scholarly  and  current  topics.  He  was, 
therefore,  very  sorry  that  the  short¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  stay  at  his  villa 
would  hardly  allow  any  time  for  con¬ 
versation  after  luncheon.  Nevertheless 
the  Baron  wanted  to  assure  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  that  he  warmly  ap¬ 
preciated  his  kindness  in  coming  to 
his  luncheon  and  to  extend  to  him,  his 
good  lady,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  party  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Dr.  Eliot,  in  reply,  said  among  other 
things,  that  he  fully  shared  the  Baron’s 
disappointment  in  the  shortness  of  time 
at  his  disposal.  Since  his  arrival  in 


been  interested  in 
1  observing  that  Japan  was  confronted 

■  with  problems  which  presented  them- 
I  selves  to  the  American  people  some 

■  decades  ago.  He  did  not,  however, 
Imean  to  say  that  Japan  was  theretore 
Ibehind  the  other  nations.  He  did  not 
■think  that  Japan  need  be  ashamed  ot 
|her  youth,  for.  as  a  mitten  fact  all 

■  progressive  nations  are  young  and 
Inew.  They  are  all  in  the  process  of 
Ichange  and  experimentation.  Takmg 
|the  question  of  government,  for  in- 
Istance.  all  people  are  still  in  an  ex- 
Inerimental  stage.  He  referred  to  the 

■  famous  statement  by  Lincoln  on  the 
loccasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Imonument  at  Gettvsburg,  when  the 

■  great  President  said  that  the  brave 
Ifellows  who  fell  at  that  spot  had  given 
Itheir  lives  so  that  the  government  of  the 
Ipeople  might  be  preserved.  America, 
■like  most  other  civilized  countries, 
|has  a  government  for  the  people,  but, 

■  the  distinguished  speaker  proceeded,  she 
lean  hardly  be  said  to  have  got  a  gqv- 
lernment  by  the  people.  That,  he  said, 
|was  the  object  the  Americans  were  now 
Istriving  to  get  at.  As  for  Japan,  she 
lhas  already  got  to  the  stage  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  people,  and  Dr.  Eliot  hoped 

^nd  trusted  that  she  would  successfully 
■attain  the  last  stage  of  political  deve- 
llopment. 

I  During  the  luncheon,  the  party  was 
■treated  to  a  few  choice  performances  by 
la  troupe  of  Japanese  musicians. 

1  After  the  luncheon  Mrs.  Eliot  was 
J  entertained  at  a  separate  stand  in  the 
I  garden  with  the  chanoyu  or  tea  cere- 
I  mony,  in  which  the  venerable  lady 
I  showed  keen  interest.  Dr.  Eliot  was 
I  taken  over  to  a  separate  Summer 
1  pavilion  where  he  spent  his  limited 
(time  in  a  short  conversation  with  the 
Baron  on  philosophical  and  religious 
I  topics.  The  rakugaJci  wares  were  also 
baked  in  the  garden  for  Dr.  Eliot  and 
his  suite.  And  a  little  after  5^® 
I  American  guests  took  a  train  for  Nikko, 
I  where  they  will  remain  for  two  days 
seeing  the  Toshogu  Shrines  and  othe- 
objects  of  interest  and  on  the  ? 
noon  of  the  2d  will  return  to  ^<^ 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Unifaria^j’^ 


DR.  MO  T 


Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and  party  areeKpected 
to  arrive  at  South  Gate  Station  from  Muk¬ 
den  to-daf  at  11.40  u.m.  Dr.  Mott  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Cornell  University  and 
holds  the  degrees  of  L.L.D.  conferred  on 
him  by  Edinburgh  and  Princeton  Universi¬ 
ties.  He  is  looWW  40  by  the  world  as 
the  foremost  Christian  worker  and  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  day.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  chief  object  of  bis  present 
tour  is  to  inspect  in  the  capacity  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
World  Missionary  Ct)nfereiice  how  mission¬ 
ary  work  is  being  carried ‘ou. 

We  respectfully  offer  our  hearty  welcome 
to  the  distinguished  visitor  and  his  amiable 
wife  as  well  as  to  all  the  members  of  his 
party.  We  remember  with  gratitude  what 
good  work  Dr.  Mott  lias  done  for  and  what 
great  favour  lie  has  shown  to  our  young 
men.  For  this  reason,  our  pleasure  at 
welcoming  him  here  is  all  the/ greater  and 
more  sincere.  We  venture  to  hope  that  in 
spite  of  the  limited  time  of  his  stay  and  the 
great  amount  of  w<irk  he  has  to  attend  to  in 
Seoul,  he  will  enjoy  the  cordial  hospitality 
the  representative  Japanese  here  intend  to 
show  him. 

Dr.  Mott  comes  here  at  an  opportune  time. 
The  long  pending  Gonspiracy-Case,  in  which 
many  Korean  Christians  have  been  implicat¬ 
ed,  has  just  been  brought  to  an  end,  giving 
satisfaction  to  all  except  a  few  persons  only. 
Dr.  Mott  will  see  liow  baseless  was  the 
charge  made  by  certain  interested  parties 
that  the  case  was  an  outcome  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  our  Government  to  Christian  work 
in  this  peninsula.  He  will  also  see  bow 
sincerely  our  Government  is  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  relations  between  it  and  foreign 
missionaries,  giving  to  the  latter  every 
facility  for  carrying  on  tlmir  work. 
He  will  see,  we  trust,  that  no  Govern¬ 
ment  is  so  tolerant  aud  broad-minded  as 
ours  in  dealing  with  all  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  and  will  be  gratified  to  find  Christian 
work  in  general  is  making  good  and  sLea'Iy 
progress  in  this  peninaula. 

We  regret,  Imwever,  that  there  exists  at 
present  oue  trouble  in  the  religiou-s  field  <if 
this  peninsula  which  constitutes  the  "iily 
blot  in  its  bright  feature.  U  is  the  iutenial 
discorii  of  tlie  Korean  Y.M.C.A.  !t  is  a 
very  unpleasant  affair  unworthy  ot  a  b  niy 
of  men,  whose  guiding  principle  should  be 
love  aud  peace.  That  the  sooner  the  trouble 
is  settled  the  better  for  all  concerned  nobody 
can  deny.  We  hope  tliat  Dr.  Mott  will 
carefully  investigate  the  situation,  hear  the 
view  of  both  sides  concerned  and  settle  the 
question  in  a  satisfactory  way. 


TOKYO,  SUNDAY,  DEC.  29,  1912. 


PEACE  AfOV£/W£/vr 

Befork  us  lies  the  first  number 
of  The  Japan  Peace  Movement, 
which  is  described  as  “  thr 
inonthl3'  organ  of  the  Japan 
Peace  Society  and  the  American 
Peace  Society  of  Japan.”  It  is 
a  publication  of  unpretentious 
appearance  with  thirty-odd 
pages  of  reading  matter  divided 
into  Japanese  and  English 
departments.  We  rather  like  its 
Iplain,  sober  get-np  as  befitting 


the  serious  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  serve,  and  are  still  more 
pleased  with  its  contents,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  Japanese  section, 
where  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  the  views  and  ■  thoughts  of 
the  world’s  leading  thinkers  on 
the  peace  movement.  The  public 
no  longer  need  to  be  told  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  inter¬ 
national  peace.  It  has  reached 
the  stage  when  it  wishes  to  know 
how  its  preservation  may  be 
effected,  and  consequently  what 
cause  or  causes  lead  to  inter¬ 
national  wars.  Is  the  cause  the 
thirst  for  conquest,  concealed  in 
the  modern  terms  of  colonial 
ambition  ;  or  is  it  economic 
hegemony  ;  or  is  it  race  prejudices 
and  jealousies,  or  religious 
antipathy,  or  the  spirit  of 
revenge  for  past  wrongs  fancied 
or  real ;  or  is  it  a  combination 
of  all  or  some  of  these  psycho¬ 
logical  promptings  ?  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  finally  answered.  We 
commend  The  Japan  Peace 
Movement ;  because  it  begins 
with  a  study  of  these  problems, 
and  even  if  it  is  done  in  a  very 
modest  way  it  promises  a 
continuity  of  effort  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  to  the  disturbance  of 
international  peace,  a  great 
advance  will  have  been  made 
toward  its  prevention  when  the 
possible  causes  above  enumerat¬ 
ed  are  fully  sifted  and  studied 
in  all  lights.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
most  prolific  source  of  tendencies 
that  threaten  the  ultimate 
outbreak  of  war  is  undoubtedly 
the  misconceptions  that  one 
country  has  with  respect  to 
another,  such  misconceptions 
originating  chiefly  in  newspaper 
misrepresentations,  intentional  or 
itherwise.  These  misconceptions 


rrouse  and  keep  alive  among 
:he  people  laboring  tinder  them 
:hc  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  country  so  misrepresented, 
while  the  latter  fiiidsjt  difficult 
hold  down  the  smoldering 
of  just  resentment,  and . 
there  is  constant  danger  of  a 
rupture  between  them  on  the 
least  provocation  or  pretext. . 
For  instance,  there  is  a  jourutff^ 
published  in  a  Southern  port  of 
this  countrj',  which,  in  mockery 
of  the  journalistic  independence 
aiul  impartiality  it  sometimes 
preaches,  makes  it  almost— its 
sole  aitn  to_  djstori^  facts,  to 
pais  as_  disinterested  and  un¬ 
biased  views  those  that  come 
from  violently  biased  and 
interested  sources,  and  to  resort 
to  interpretations  in  the  worst 
light  possible  whenever  it  deals 
with  Japan’s  loreign  relations. 

If  this  pitiful  exhibition  ’ol 
debased  journalism  is  to  he 
ascribed  only  to  the  benighted 
idiosyncracy  of  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Southern 
paper  in  question,  one  might 
dismiss  the  matter  in  contempt. 
But  when  it  is  known  that  that 
journal  takes  delight  in  seizing 
ever\'  opportunity-  to  try  to 
poison  the  cordial  ,  relations 
existing  between  '  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  or  America, 
and  when  it  is  seen  that  this 
attitude  -well  tallies  with  that 
of  a  ceriain  Power  in  Europe, 
one  can  not  but  conclude  that 
the  misconceptions  the  journal 
is  always  assiduous  in  pro¬ 
pagating  are  also  misconceptions 
obtaining  among  the  people  ol 
that  particular  Power.  And  we 
naturally  resent  them.  For 
■does  any  oncTbeUeve  that  those 
aspersions  and  detractions  ol 
this  country  are  published  for 
the  benefit  of  cither  Great 
Britain  or  America,  and  our 
resentment  can  not  but  be  all 
the  more  intense  owing  to  the 
meanness  of  the  tactics  pursued. 
This  is  an  instance  in  w'hleh  a 
single  journal  keeps  two  peoples 
in  constant  exchange  oi  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  resentment,  the 
accumulation  ut  w-hich  may 
eventually  x/recipitate  a  rupture 
by  the  very  weight  aud  per¬ 
sistence  of  it.  -  But-  we  by  no 
means  think  that  this  is  a 
solitary  case  of  the  kind  ;  and 
it  will  be  worth  while  for  peace- 
workers  to  include  in  their 
subjects  of  study  one  that  deals 
with  international  mischief- 
making  journalism.. 


AUl  ^/A^r^Loi^')  ^ ^ 
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<!EW  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  IN 
JAPAN. 

All  Hssociation  culled  ihe  Nippon  Reli- 
■  piiua  Association  has  been  organised  in 
I'rnkyo  by  Buddhists,  Shintoists  and  Chris- 
jtiiuis  A  meeting  of  representatives  was 
I  belli  lit  the  Seiyoken,  'i'sukiji,  on  Wednes- 
(day  afternoon  last.  Some  four  hundred  re- 
jligionists,  comprising  a  large  number  of 
I  Shintoists,  educatiouisis,  and  Government 
I  officials,  were,  reports  the  Ja^jan  il/atV,  in 
latiendance.  Rev.  Dr.  Kern,  of  the  TJni- 
jversalist  Church,  and  a  few  other  foreign 
I  missionaries  as  well  as  Mrs,  Gordon,  an 
I  earnest  Buddhist  devotee,  were  also  present, 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  Baron  Saka- 
I  tani,  the  Mayor,  who  was  in  the  chair.  He 
1  proposed  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
]  Association  every  year.  This,  as  well  as 
[some  other  proposals,  were  left  for  future 
jdiscussion,  to  a  Committee  of  thirty-five, 

I  specially  appointed  by  the  Chairman  for 
[the  purpose.  Interesting  speeches  were  then 
Idelivered  by  many  of  those  present,  among 
Ithe  speakers  being  Mr.  Shibala,  a  Shinto 
■  Priest ;  Mr.  Dogi,  a  Buddhist  Priest  ;  Rev. 
lOzaki,  of  the  Japan  Congregational  Church  ; 
land  Dr.  Iiume,  the  rear  being  brought  up 
Iby  Baron  Sakataui,  who,  from  a  “  secular  ” 
Istaudpoint,  as  he  called  it,  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

‘  Of  late  the  Religious  Bureau  has  been 
Itransferved  to  the  Educational  Department, 
jriiis  hears  eloquent  witness  to  the  impend- 
ling  change  of  the  times  and  may  in  some 
|sense  he  regarded  as  signifying  the  sur« 
ndi-r  ( f  the  educationists  to  the  religion- 
lists.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
llatter,  the  phenomenon  becomes  an  atldi' 
Itional  factor  that  renders  their  responsibility 
lall  the  more  weighty  and  their  prudent  at- 
1  titude  imperative.  I  was  born  in  a  family 
I  of  devoted  Buddhist  believers,  as  my  parents 
I  were ;  yet  I  failed  to  become  a  regular  reli- 
I  gious  believer,  chiefly  because  I  was  brought 
I  up  during  a  period  between  the  latter  days 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Meiji  era,  when  anti-religious 
I  ideas  were  peculiarly  predominant  all 


I  over  ihe  Empire,  In  fact 
of  the  Japanese  have,  so  fai‘,  at¬ 
tached  due  importance  to  th^  merit  or  infiu- 
I  ence  of  religion,  even  the  Imperial  Decree 
I  ef  Education,  issued  in  the  23rd  year  of 
Meiji,  making  no  reference  at  all  to  such 
doctrines.  Since  towards  the  latter  days  of 
I  the  Meiji  era,  however,  the  influence  of  re- 
I  ligioii  has  come  to  force  itself  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  general  public  This  lend- 
ency  indisputably  heralds  the  radical 
cliaiige  gradually  coming  over  the  times; 
and  it  was  in  order  to  cope  with  this  new 
development  of  the  situation  that  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the 
Educational  Department.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  even  necess 
ary,  to  call  a  general  religious  conference 
at  this  moment  when  there  is  such  great 
importance  attaching  to  the  future  activity 
of  religionists  in  general, 


'Vriie  formal  speech  making  was  brought 
to close  towards  half-past  four  the  same 
afterkonn.  A  luncheon  was  then  served 
when  Ml'-  'lokonarai,  President  of  the  Im 
periiil  Railway  Board,  in  the  course  of  an 
ufeer-dinner  speech,  said  that  he  was,  pei 
haps  with  all  those  present,  heartily  pleas¬ 
ed  to  think  that  so  many  representatives 
of  different  religions  should  have  sat  in 
conference  in  the  presence  of  Government 
officials,  and  have  concluded  important  dis* 
cusaions  amidst  an  atmosphere  of  fraternity 
and  harmony. 

Mr.  Tokoaarai  was  followed  by  many 
others,  among  them  being  R"V.  Dr.  Kern  ; 
Mr.  Oishi,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Ebara,  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  : 
and  Dr,  Takakusu.  The  last  speaker  was 
Dr.  Inoue,  who  after  an  interesting  and 
amusing  speech,  additionally  announced 
that  an  international  religous  couventiou 
would  be  called  in  Tokyo  next  year,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Sunderland  and  others,  the 
expenditure  required  for  the  function  to  he 
defrayed,  as  arranged  already,  by  Baron 
Shibusawa  and  many  other  noted  business 
men  of  the  city. 

Finally,  three  cheers  were  given  for  T.I.M. 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Chairman,  after  play  of  the  national 
anthem.  The  meeting  broke  up  about 
eight  the  same  evening. 


UaJl 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  OF 
II  AMERICA. 

A  report  ia  going  the  rounds  of  certttiii 
foreign  newspapers  in  Japan  about  a  change 
in  the  representation  of  the  Associated  Press 
of  America  in  the  Far  East.  'I'he  Japan 
Chronicle  says  it  infers  that  “  Mr.  J.  R. 
Kennejiy,  the  representative  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  in  Japan  ia  to  be  removed.”  Mr. 
Kennedy,  svlnt  is  now  staying  in  Seoul  in 
connection  with  the  bearing  itf  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  Case,  was  shown  this  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Seoul  Press.  He  laughed 
and  said:  “The  authorship  and  the 

medium  stamp  the  paragraph  as  a  malicious 
lie.  It  is  not  worth  denying,  hut  of  course 
it  is  not  true.” 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  think  the 
continual  attacks  made  by  certain  foreigji 
papers  in  Japan  against  the  Asiociated 
Press  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  its  representative 
in  the  bar  East,  very  edifying.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  done  nothing  wrong.  It  appears 
tf)  US  the  reason  why  he  is  made  by 
them  the  object  of  these  malicious 
and  untruthful  attacks  is  that  he  has  done 
his  duty  faithfully  and  consciously  as  a 
journalist  and  lepresentative  in  the  Far 
East  ol  the  Associated  Press  which  has  the 
entire  membership  of  nearly  one  tliuusand 
influential  American  papers.  What  the 
assailants  of  Mr.  Kennedy  apparently  want 
him  to  do  is  to  assume  the  same  attitude  as 
theirs  agaiust  Japan,  constantly  misrepre¬ 
senting  and  abusing  her  so  that  she  may  be 
discredited  in  the  estimation  of  the  western 
public.  Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  refuses  to 
follow  their  eximple’ and  aims  only  at  giv¬ 
ing  fair  and  true  reports  concerning  Japan. 
To  certain  foreign  papers  published  in 
Japan,  this  is  synonymous  with  being  pro- 
Japanese  and  hating,  as  they  do,  all  who 
speak  fairly  of  Japan,  they  have  come  to 
regard  Mr.  Kennedy  as  their  enemy.  With 
regard  to  the  Conspiracy  Case  ibeir  enitiiy 
against  him  has  deepened.  They  have  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  made  organs  i>f  a 
certain  interested  party  and  conjointly  with 
a  New  Yoi'k  paper  of  the  yellow  type,  have 
published  piles  of  sensational  articles  against 
Japan  so  as  to  stir  up  anti-Japanese 
popular  feeling  in  America.  They  have 
failed,  mainly  because  the  Associated 
Press  has  given  the  American  public  an 
accurate  report  of  th'eirid^nil *  proceedings 
in  Seoul.  In  their  disappointment  and 
chagrin,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  Idtterly 
hate  Mr.  Kennedy  and  have  now  proceeded 
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present  case  and  it  S'-enis  tn  us  tn  attack  tlie 
Associaleil  Press  as  unreliulile  coiiceriiine  it 
ia  tantamount  to  exllibiting  meanness  of 
heart. 


t^irSat^^als^eporTTTTTs  expense. 

J^ennedy  regards  all  these  attacks  with 
serene  contempt,  for  his  position  ia  im¬ 
movable,  enjoying,  as  he  does,  the  utmost 
confidence  of  his  employers.  A  proof  of  the 
great  confidence  he  enjoys  as  a  reliable 
man  is  that  he  has  been  asked  by  Reuter  to 
represent  the  great  London  news  agency  in 
the  trial  nf  the  Conspiracy  Case.  In  our 
opinion,  the  Associated  Press  and  Reuter 
may  well  rest  assured  that  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
send  them  reliable  repnrts  nf  the  trial.  Not 
only  does  he  daily  attend  the  Court  himself, 
but  he  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Bolljahu!  a 
long  resident  in  Seo.ul,  knowing  well  things 
Korean,  as  well  as  by  one  able  Japa'ifese 
shnrt-band  writer  and  two  expert  Korean 
interpreters.  No  foreign  paper  is  so  well 
represented  in  the  Court  with  regard  to  the 


“ASS0CI&TI0N_C0NC0RDIA” 

WORK  FOR  THE  CLOSER  UNION 
,r,ACES  AND 


“A  aiAliICIOVS  LIE** 

Says  the  Seoul  Press : — A  report 
going  the  rounds  of  certain  foreign 
newspapers  in  Japan  about  a  change  in 
the  representation  of  the  Associated 
Press  of  America  in  the  Far  East. 
The  Japan  Chronicle  says  it  in 
fers  that  “  Mr.  J.  R.  Kennedy,  the 
representative  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  Japan  is  to  be  removed."  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  is  now  staying  in  Seoul 
in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  the 
Conspiracy  Case,  was  shown  this  by  a 
representative  of  the  Seoul  Press.  He 
laughed  and  said:  “The  authorship 
and  the  medium  stamp  the  paragraph 
as  a  malicious  lie.  It  is  not  worth  | 
I^Hdenying,  but  of  course  it  is  not  true." 
The  Seoul  Press  undertakes  a  lengthy 
defence  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  “fair  and  true 
reports,"  declares  he  enjoys  the  utmost 
confidence  of  his  employers,  notes  that 
he  is  representing  Reuter’s  Agency  as 
well  as  the  A.P.  at  the  conspiracy 
trial,  and  animadverts  upon  “  certain 
foreign  papers  published  in  Japan " 
which  have  published  “  piles  of  sen¬ 
sational  articles  against  Japan  so  as  to 
stir  up  anti-Japanese  popular  feeling  in 
America." 


mFQRT  TO  R^AUZB  THE  SPIRIT' 
OF  MODBR'N  thought  in 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN 

A  notable  meeting  was  held  ut  the 
Seiyoken,  Uyeno,  last  week.  It  was 
notable  not  only  for  the  lax’ge  number 
of  these  who  met  but  for  their  promi¬ 
nence  and  the  variety  of  the  fields  of 
activity  represented  by  them,  especially 
in  view  of  the- object  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called.  •  Its  promoters  were 
Dr.  Tetsujiro  Inoae,  Dr.  Rikizo  Naka- 
jima,  and  Dr.  Masaharu  Anezaki  of  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University,  President 
Harada  and  Pi-ofessor  Guliclv  of  the 

T)oshisha,  President  Naruse  of  the 

Japan  Woman’s  University,  Professors 
Ueda,  Kuwaki,  and  Matsumoto  of  the 
Kyoto  Imperial  University,  Dr.  Ukita 
of  Waseda  University,  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa  and  Mr,  f6hizaemon  Morimura. 
Those  who  atteix^;d  the  meeting  includ¬ 
ed  Dr.  UnokichrHattori,  a  well-known 
scholar  of  Chinese  literature,  Mr. 

Kintaro  Hattori,  proprietor  of  a 
watch  and  jewelry  store  in  the 

Ginza,  Mr.  Tokonami,  Vice.Min  - 
ister  of  Home  Affairs,  Mr.  Shintaro 
Ohashi,  proprietor  of  the  Hakubunkan 
publishing  firm,  Mr.  Seiran  Ouchi, 
Buddhist  priest,  Mr.  Toyoji  Wada, 
company  director,  Mr.  Masayoshi  Kato, 
vice-president  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  Dr.  Kunika  Katayama  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  Tokyo  Im¬ 
perial  University,  Dr.  Katsuhike  Kake- 
hi,  jurist,  Bai’on  Takahashi,  banker, 
President  Takata  of  Waseda  University 
President  Tsubono  of  the  High  Com- 
mei'cial  School,  Mr.  Buei  Nakano,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  President  Murakami  of  the 
Tokyo  Fore^n  Languages  School,  Dr. 
D.  C.  Greene,  Rear-Admiral  Yashiro,  | 
I.J'.N.,  Rev.  Ebina,  President  Tejima  of' 
the  Tokyo  Higher  Polytechnic  School, 
President  Sawayanagi  of  Tohoku  Uni¬ 
versity,  Commander  Tetsutaro  Sato, 
I.J.N.,  Baron  Kikkawa,  Baron  Megata, 
and  Mr.  Heigoro  Shoda,  former  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Com¬ 
pany.  The  enumeration  will  show  how 
representative  of  various  professions 
and  occupations  were  the  men  assem¬ 
bled.  They  all  came  to  discuss  pro¬ 
posals  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  which 
is  given  belov/ — a  fact  that  is  in  itself 
a  very  significant  sign  of  the  times. 
The  meeting  closed  after  foi-raaUy  an¬ 
nouncing  the  formation  of  a  new  society 
to  be  known  as  the  Association  Con-  j 
cordia,  electing  a  board  of  trustees  and  1 
other  officers,  and  deciding  to  publish  a 
magazine. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  discussing 
the  general  lines  of  work  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  styi-t  with,  it  was  found 
that  all  preset  were  agreed  on  three 
points,  namel5|i:‘i.  Thoif  was  discern- 
ahle  among  tflileaders  of  thought  the 
world  over  aTtendency  for  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  views  in  that  they  were  all 
looking  and  working  for  the  discovery 
of  a  ccmmoiv^reement  for  all  races 
and  peoples  on  which  to  base  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  guidance  and  promotion  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  progress  of  man¬ 
kind.  2.  It  is  desirable  to  infuse  more 
spiritual  or  ethical  elements  than  at 


Pp^fesent  in  the  fundamental  pnncip 
I  regulating  social  intercoux'se  as  %yell 
I  interclass  and  international  relations  in 
I  place  of  materialistic  tendencies  which 
I  characterize  even  peace  movements.  6 
I  Peace  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  it 
I  is  most  important  that  _  ways  are 
devised  to  avoid  clash  of  interests  in 
places  where  different  races  and  na¬ 
tionalities  come  into  direct  contact  with 
one  another. 

As  to  the  inception  of  the  basic  idea 
of  the  new  movement,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  President  Naruse 
is  to  be  credited  with  it.  As  far  back 
as  last  Summer  the  present  writer  found 
Ihim  working  on  the  idea.  Since  then 
I  Mr.  Naruse  has  sought  the  views  on 
I  the  subject  of  .such  men  as  Prince  lya- 
I  tsura.  Marquis  Saionji,  and  of  leading 
I  men  in  different  walks  of  life  and  found 
I  them  all  feeling  the  need  he  has  him- 
I  self  felt,  that  is  of  bui-ying  differences 
I  for  the  sake  of  concerted  effort  of  all 
[for  the  moral  uplift  of  society  and  of 
I  bringing  the  .world  to  a  common  under. 
I  standing  on  a  higher  basis  than  hitherto 
[attempted,  and  educating  and  leading 
the  public  in  that  direction.  So  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Association  Concordia 
has  come  to  life  with  the  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  the  best  elements  of  the  country, 
I  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
I  successful  in  its  work.  The  prospectus 
I  referred  to  runs  as  follows: 


Prospectus  of  Association  Concordia 
The  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  race  and  nationality  and  is  trans- 
foiming  the  world  into  one  great  cor¬ 
poration,  not  merely  in  the  realm  of 
commerce  and  industry  but  in  that  of 
intellect.  The  world-wide  work  of 
Christian  missions,  the  comparative 
study  of  religions,  morals,  and  litera¬ 
ture)  as  well  as  the  development  of 
science,  are  daily  stimulating  the  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  nations.  But  while  Western 
civilization,  the  leading  factor  in  these 
woidd-movements,  has  behind  it  the 
culture  and  traditions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
civilization  of  the  East  the  culture  of, 
and  inheritance  from,  India  and  China, 
running  back  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  which  can  not  be  readily  changed. 
Furthermore,  there  are  the  commercial 
and  industrial  rivalries  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  immigration  and 
colonization  pi'oblems.  Unhappily  these 
various  causes  of  irritation  too  often 
lead  to  an  undue  emphasis  upon  nation¬ 
al  and  racial  differences,  and  so  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
world.  Consequently  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  foster  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  sense  of  common  interest 
among  nations,  but  especially  between 
the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
With  this  end  in  view,  most  earnest 
effort  must  be  made  to  secure  on  the 
part  of  each  a  better  understanding  of 
the  faith  and  ideals  of  the  other.  While 
in  its  more  superficial  aspects  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  East  and  the  West 
grows  increasingly  intimate  and  their 
scientific  interests  wider,  there  is  still 
a  sad  failure  on  either  side  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  deeper  things  of  the  spirit 
that  underlie  the  life  of  the  other. 
Without  question,  the  removal  of  causes 
of  irritation  as  regax-cls  political  and 
commercial  affairs  is  an  imperative 
duty;  but  the  promotion  of  a  better 
undei*standing  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  regarding  each  other’s  faithj 


and  ideals,  and  the  creation  of  recj, 
procal  sympathy  in  relation  W  tk^ 
deeper  problems  of  the  spirit,  are  mat 
ters  of  no  less  urgency,  if  we  would  lay 
secure  foundations  for  international 
peace  and  good  will. 

Modem  science  has  explo'i'ed  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  and  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  principles  thus* 
discovered  has  not  only  added  greatly 
to  our  material  well-being,  but  has  also 
thrown  much  light  upon  our  spiritual 
and  social  environment  (and  upon  the 
solidarity  of  mankind  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  unity  of  our  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions.  Henceforth,  no  nation  and  no 
religion  can  maintain  its  life  apart  from 
the  ever  onward  movement  of  the 
world’s  thought.  The  civilization  of 
the  world  will  hereafter  flow  in  one 
strong  current.  Each  nation  and  each 
religion  must,  it  is  true,  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  its  own  characteristic  viitues 
and  thus  contribute  something  to  the 
universal  civilization,  yet  in  its  ul¬ 
timate  purpose  it  must  bring  itself  into 
harmony  with  the  grand  concert  of  the 
world’s  ideal. 

Moreover,  evei-y  nation  carried  for¬ 
ward,  as  it  is,  by  the  tide  of.  modern 
civilization,  faces,  in  spite  of  its  parti¬ 
cular  history  «nd  character,  the  same 
problems  and  difficulties.  The  conflict 
between  individualism  and  imperialism, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  earnest 
thought  of  the  day;  the  discord  between 
traditional  faith  and  ideas,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  social  and  economic  questions,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  apparent  hostility  between 
the  positivistic  tendency  due  to  the  rise 
of  modern  science  and  the  idealistic 
px'inciple  of  the  old  religion;  the  op¬ 
position  between  practical  morality  and 
education  and  philosophical  faith— 
these  and  many  other  problems,  com¬ 
mon  to  the  East  and  the  West,  are 
awaiting  our  solution.  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  both  to  exert  themselves  to 
their  utmost,  each  in  its  characteristic 
way,  but  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  co-opera- 
t’on,  for  the  mastery  of  these  great 
problems?  No  satisfactory  solution 
can  be  reached  without  world-wide  co- 
opei-ation. 

Hence  we  deem  it  necessary  to  form 
an  association  with  the  view  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  study  of  these  and  other  ques-j 
tions,  bearing  upon  the  world’s  pro-l 
gress.  This  association  will  not  be  an 
organ  for  the  propagation  of  personal 
principles  or  deetrines,  but  its  aim  will 
be  to  study  the  thought  of  the  world, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  Eastem  or] 
Western,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and] 
candor,  and  thus  foster  a  deeper  mutua’ 
sympathy  and  respect  on  the  part  oJ 
the  representatives  of  the  two  greatl 
civilizations,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are' 
destined  to  converge  int-o  one  strong 
ride.  Each  who  may  take  part  in  this 
association  shall  be  free  to  set  forth 
such  views  of  truth  as  he  believes  will 
further  its  object,  and  be  tolerant  of 
the  reasonable  opinions  of  others. 

The  first  enterprise  of  this  association 
w  11  be  the  publication  of  a  review. 
Quarterly  or  otheinvise,  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  various  pro¬ 
blems  in  the  fields  of  religion,  philoso¬ 
phy,  ethics,  sociolog3’',  education,  lite¬ 
rature,  etc.  Studies  in  history,  criti¬ 
cisms  of  contemporary  thought,  occa¬ 
sional  essays  written  with  the  view  of 
guiding  current  thought,  w^ill  also  find 
a  place  in  its  pages.  Later  plans  may 
be  formed  for  lecture-courses,  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  various  sorts,  also  for  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  visits  to  the  East  or  to 
the  West  on  the  part  of  distinguished 
scholars,  for  interaational  congresses, 
etc.  This  association  will  also  co- 


yperate  wifn  siniimr  bodies  in  assist¬ 
ing  tourists,  and  in  other  measures  that 
promise  to  further  its  general  aim;  or 
it  may  undertake  such  work  on  its  own 
initiation. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  associa- 
tion_  !.<!  to  promote  the  progress  of 
civilization  by  international  cooperation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  solution 
of  the  various  intellectual  problems 
that  lie  in  its  path.  Those  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  this  program,  whe- 
tl^r  educators,  statesmen,  or  men  of 
affairs,  are  invited  to  join  us,  each 
bringing  to  the  solution  of  our  com¬ 
mon  problems  .such  contributions  as  his 
special  experience  and  standpoint  may 
[enable  him  to  offer. 

'EDU^^^tlON  IN  THR  FAR  EAST  ' 

(By  R^nry  M.  MacChacken,  Emeri- 


us  Chancellor  of  New  York 
University) 

I  [Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken  spent  one 
year,  beginning  in  June,  1910,  in  the 
Far  East  studying  educational  work 
in  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  India.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  the 
situation  in  Japan  and  Korea.] 

The  work  of  Foreign  Missions  has 
I  for  me  never  been  a  particular  object 
of  study.  I  never  served  on  a  mis- 
I  sionary  board  or  in  any  society  or¬ 
ganized  to  care  for  missions,  but  in 
'  the  past  year  I  was  compelled  to  give 
attention  to  missions  in  foreign  lands 
I  because  I  was  looking  into  the  whole 
I  field  of  education.  As  a  result  I  have 
had  brought  home  to  me  the  thought, 
to  which  I  give  my  first  emphagis  to 
day;  The  highest  inspiiation  of  edit 
cation,  whether  in  Eastern  Asia  or 
India,  has  in  recent  years,  come  from 
the  missionary,  and  especially  the 
American  and  English  missionary, 
am  naming  the  American  first  because 
I  1  went  first  to  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
including  Korea,  where  the  American 
missionary  has,  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  half  century  been  easily  in 
I  the  front  rank  among  foreign  teachers, 
The  average  American  writer  on 
foreign  lands  is  conspicuous  for  his 
1  Ignorance  of  what  mission  work  'is  ac- 
I  compl’.shing.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this. 

I  Most  of  the  English  books  of  travel 
may  b.e  divided,  as  regards  missions, 
into  two  classes;  those  that  raisrepre- 
I  sent  them  and  those  that  ignore  them. 
In  my  search  for  facts  respecting  edu- 
cafon  in  the  Far  East  1  saw  a  good 
deal  of  two  native  classes  of  people 
and  of  two  foreign  classes.  The  native 
classes  were  Government  officials  and 
Government  schoo-l-teachers;  the  for¬ 
eign  classes  were  mission  school 
teachers  and  other  mission  workers. 
Largely  through  the  generous  and  al¬ 
ways  solicitous  efforts  of  the  former 
;  Consul-General  of  Japan,  residing  'in 
j  New  York  City,  Mr.  Midzuno,  I  found 
in  the  capitols  of  Japan,  of  Korea  as 
I  also  in  Port  Arthur  the  greatest  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  me  in  my  study  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  school  work,  and  the  most 
I  generous  hospitality. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  regard  to  this 
j  field  of  investigation  now,  except  as  re- 
I  gards  a  single  point.  This  point  re- 
I  lates  to  the  attitude  of  the  Goveinment 
I  of  Japan  with  regard  to  the  school 
I  work  carried  on  by  missionaries  from 
I  America  in  the  Kingdom  of  Korea.  I 
I  leached  Korea  the  very  week  in  which 
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I  tile  announcement  was  maiic 
I  formal  annexation  of  that  land  to  the 
1  Japanese  Empire.  It  had 
practically  under  the  rule  of  the  Mikado 
I  since  the  victory  which  the  army  oi 
I  Japan  had  won  'in  1905  in  the  war  with 
*  Russia.  Korea  contains  nearly  twice 
many  square  miles  as  the  State  of 
'  New  York,  but  hardly  any  larger 
I  population.  The  people  have  been  op- 
I  pressed  b..  bad  rulers,  conspicuous  for 
I  Ignorance  and  indolence,  and  yet  have 
I  the  possible  making  of  a  capable  peo- 
I  pie.  Jn  size  and  physique  they  com- 
'  pare  well  with  the  other  people  of  East- 
I  ern  Asia.  It  is  but  a  generation  since 
regular  mission  work  was  begun  in 
I  this  hermit  nation,  mainly  by  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterjan  churches 
I  of  America.  I  felt  a  more  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work  because  among  its 
1  pioneers  is  Dr.  Horace  Underwood,  an 
I  eminent  graduate  of  New  York  Uni- 
Iversity.  Quite  a  number  of  days  were 
I  spent  by  me  in  Seoul,  the  capital  city* 

I  where  I  came  into  close  touch  both 
1  with  the  high  officers  of  Government 
I  who  were  all  Japanese  and  with  the 
I  leading  American  missionaries  who 
I  held  their  annual  conferences  ar  that 
I  date  in  this  most  interesting  ancient 
I  capital. 

I  I  had  learned  that  in  the  cour.se  of 
la  generation  our  American  missiona- 
Iries  had  trained  teachers  for  nearly  a 
lihousand  elementary  schools  through- 
lout  this  country,  and  had  persuaded 
Ithe  various  communities  of  Christians 
Ito  support  these  schools  and  to  pay  the 
Iteachers  out  of  their  own  pockets.  I 
lhad  a  lively  curiosity  respecting  the 

I  position  which  Japan  would  take  as 
J»j  this  Christian  education  now  that 
■she  was  annex'ing  Korea  to  make  it  an 
■integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

II  had  first  a  lengthy  interview  with  the 
iDeputy  Minister  of  Education  residing 
111!  this  capital  city  of  Seoul.  Some 
■weeks  afterwards,  having  returned  to 
iTokyo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  I  had  an 
lequally  extended  conference  with  the 
1  Imperial  Minister  of  Education.  The 
Iformer  told  me  that  the  elementary 
Ischools  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
iefforts  of  American  missionaries,  made 
■up  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire  ele 
Imentary  educational  work  go'ing  on  m 
■Korea.  His  own  Government  of  Japan 

■  had  been  m  the  direct  control  of  the 
I  school  work  only  since  the  war  witli 
iKussia,  or  about  live  J'eafs.  In  this 
I  length  of  time  the  Government  had 

■  opened  not  more  than  three  hundred 
|eiementary  schools  in  the  whole  of  Ko¬ 
rea.  It  would  be  their  policy  to  let 
things  continue  after  the  present  order. 
Japan  would  not  attempt  to  extend 
her  universal  compulsoi'y  education  to 
Korea  in  large  part  both  because  the 
countiy  was  too  poor  to  bear  the  taxa- 
ition  that  it  would  require,  and  because 

I  the  people  were  sustained,  out  of  their 
jown  pockets,  the  schools  founded  by 
I  missionaries  from  America.  This  De- 
jpu'ty  Minister  of  Education  said  it 
[might  be  even  better  for  the  Govern- 
jment  of  Japan,  after  a  while,  to  lend 
I  some  money  help  to  the  Koreans  towards 
Ithe  support  and  movement  of  the  schools 
I  founded  by  American  missionaries, 
[than  to  spend  it  for  education  in  any 
'Other  way.  Yet  that  he  was  already 
'requiring  every  school,  whether  found¬ 
ed  by  missions  or  not,  to  report  its 
work  to  him.  It  was  the  duty  of  his 
Government  to  see  that  every  private 
school,  as  well  as  every  Government 
school,  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promises 
.which  it  was  making  to  the  public.  This 
I  Minister  of  Education  arranged  that  I 
should  inspect  fully  some  of  the  higher 
lducational work which  the  Japanese 


were  beginning  in  Korea,  especially  .mwi 
industrial  or  trades  college  which  l| 
found  to  be  admirable,  the  medicall 
college,  and  the  normal  college  for  the] 
training  of  teachers.  1  had  also  a  con-i 
ference  with  the  Imperial  Minister  of| 
Education  in  the  capital  of  Japan. 
Japan  places  her  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Empire,  dif¬ 
fering  in  this  from  our  own  Govern-I 
ment.  I  rehearsed  the  statements 
whicn  had  been  made  to  me  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  in  the  capital  of 
Korea.  The  Imperial  Minister  declared 
that  they  truly  represented  the  policy 
of  Japan  in  regard  to  the  school 
work  connected  ^vith  American  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  purpose  of  the  Government 
was  to  welcome  this  cooperation  of 
Amei’ican  Christians,  in  their  newly 
acquired  tenitory.  I  have  referred  to 
the  Inquiry  made  by  me  into  the  policy 
of  the  Japanese  Government  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  such  decided  testimo¬ 
ny  to  what  our  American  missionaries 
have  done  in  thirty  years  In  the  Korean 
nation. 


llfigan,  ^  meS 

TQKYOrsUNDAY, 

CONCORDIA  MOVEMENT 

A  of  iiieu,  in’omincnt  in  the 

business,  political,  educational,  and 
religions  circles  of  the  country,  met 
n'cently  in  n  uiiiiiue  gathering  at 
the  Seiyokeii,  Uycno,  and  formed  a 
society  to  be  known  as  the  “As- 
sociatioii  Concordia.”  As  to  wlio 
tliey  were  and  what  were  their 
purposes,  an  idea  may  be  had  from 
an  article  that  appears  in  another 
eolmnii.  To  begin  with,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  meeting  were  men 
wiio,  as  we  understand,  after  years 
uf  observation  and  study  of  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  ever  increasing 
facilities  for  international,  inter 
racial,  and  inter-religious  exchange 
of  views,  there  is  a  certain  want  for 
a  concerted  and  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  for  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
advancement  of  mankind,  and  who 
keenly  feel  the  need  of  meeting 
this  want.  They  believe  that  think¬ 
ers,  the  world  over,  are  eagerly 
looking  for  a  common  point  around 
which  they  may  rally  and  from 
which  they  may  radiate  forces  and 
induences  to  govern  the  moral  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind,  taking  various 
peace,  religious,  ethical,  and  edu¬ 
cational  movements  as  so  many 
{lUempls,  separate  in  appearance 
but  in  reality  all  converging  toward 


ujic  common  goal.  Xlie  promoters 
of  I  lie  meeting  were  men  who  would 
a.ssisl  ill  facilitating  this  tendency 
for  convergence  and  iii  determiniu: 
a  filial  \)oiut  of  concentration,  audi 
the  men  who  attended  the  meetiii 
and  endoi'sed  the  formation  of  tin 
iii’w  association  were  those  whi 
found  in  its  aim  the  importanci 
they  hav®  themselves  felt  for 
long  'time. 

At  the  meeting  it  developed,  we! 
uie  told,  that  all  present  agreed  on 
'tlnee'points.  To  state  them  in  oiirl 
own  words — Truth  is  one,  though 
ways  may  differ  in  arriving  at  it, 
and  all  should  uuitc  in  upholding 
I  he  truth,  by  waiving  differences  of 
•  the  ways.  2.  The  existing  peace 
,  movements,  good  in  their  way,  are 
;  inclined  to  be  matenalistic  in  their 
:  objects,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
ipaganda  for-  disarmament  or  limita- 
Ton  of  armament,  for  arbitration 
or  for  international  economic 
harmony.  It  is  desirable,  in  these 
circiimstaiiecs,  that  a  way  be  found 
to  introduce  a  spiritual  or  ethical 
iufiueuce  as  a  basis  for  regulating 
international  relations.  3.  It  is 
most  important  to  study  how  peace 
and  fairness  may  best  lie  maintain¬ 
ed  in  places  ivhere  international  or 
inter-rai'ial  interests  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
some  parts  of  Uhina,  etc.  It  follows 
naturally  that  in  the  new  periodical, 
which  the  Association  Concordia  is 
to  publish  as  its  organ,  special  im¬ 
portance  will  be  attached  to  the 
lisciissinn  of  lliese  points. 

Wc  Welcome  the  advent  of  Hie 
Association  (.'orcordia.  T'riic,  its 
program  is  very  ambitious,  being 
lot  only  international  but  universal. 
Put  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  a.spirations  of  tlio  promoters 
find  their  supporters  are  noble  and 
worthy  of  every  encouragement. 
Turn  one’s  eyes  to  the  world  of  reli¬ 
gion  :  one  is  tired  of  creed  differ¬ 
ences,  sectarianism  and  denomina- 
tionalism.  Or  take  education;  why 
.should  educationists  be  (luarrellini 
forever  on  the  questions  of  secu¬ 
larization  and  relignoiis  teaching, 
when  all  arc  agreed  on  the  indis¬ 
pensability  of  moral  training  ’  Or 
shall  we  come  to  the  business 


world  ’  It  is  said  business  or  com* 

Imei’cial  morality  is  most  important 
in  human  progress;  and  yet  at  is 
this  very  morality  which  produces 
business  delinc£uents  who  must  be 
supported  by  charity,  than  which 
tiothing  is  more  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  commercial  moral¬ 
ity!  Can  this  be  right?  Or  turn  in 
which  direction  you  like,  you  liud 
man’s  conscience  held  fast  under 
I  the  grip  of  materialism.  And  that 
is  because  the  ways  of  arriving  at 
truth  are  often  mistaken  for,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  the  truth  itself.  It 
is  refreshing  and  salutary  that  ive 
should  laow  Jiave  an  attempt  made 
to  liold  up  truth  first,  and  buy  dif¬ 
ferences  of  ways. 


we  should  all  of  us  be  universal  I 
geniuses.  We  should  appeal  lol 
Jack  Johnson  for  an  expert  opinion  I 
on  international  law,  and  to  the  Pope  of  I 
Rome  for  a  terse  definition  of  the  upper- 1 
cut.  So  while  Japan  may  truly  be  said! 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  scrapper,  she  is  hardly  I 
the  country  which  we  would  hold  up  I 

as  a  model  of  constitutional  government.! 
Arisaka  and  Murata  have  turned  out! 
a  pretty  deadly  cannon  and  rifle;! 
Dr.  Shimose  invented  a  gunpowder! 
which  made  itself  heard  and  felt  when! 
it  exploded;  but  no  engineering  geniusi 
has  yet  arisen  to  transform  Japan  into  an  I 
automobile  paradise,  dhe  roads  are! 
penetrating  dust  in  dry  weather  and! 
an  out-and-out  quagmire  in  wet.! 
has  Japan  produced  a  Dr.  Kitasato  who  I 
discovered  the  plague  germ  and  is  as  | 
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Inefficient  J^pan 

It  may  be  said  that  Japan  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  West  during  and  after 
I  the  war  with  Russia.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  daring  pioneers  who  then 
introduced  the  land  and  its  inhabitants 
to  the  outside  world  were  so  surcharged 
,  with  enthusiasm  for  Japan’s  military  and 
naval  achievements  that  they  temporar¬ 
ily  lost  their  cooler  judgment.  Over¬ 
much  contemplation  of  gleaming  steel 
and  the  acrid  smoke  of  big  guns  affected 
their  eyesight ;  they  contracted  a  sort  of 
astigmatism  which  deprived  them  of  the 
ability  to  see  Japanese  phenomena  in 
their  true  perspective,  the  result  being 
that  decidedly  weird  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  this  ethnological  and  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  were  disseminated  in  Europe  and 
Americ.4.  Once  more  were  the  perils 
lurking  in  the  syllogism  strikingly  ex- 
.emplified.  The  train  of  thought 
I  pursued  by  these  Ifighly-charged  ob 
servers  seems  to  have  been  something 
like  this :  A  Power  capable  of  defeat¬ 
ing  Russia  must  be  efficient ;  Japan 
defeated  Russia  ;  hence  Japan  must  be 
efficient.  Tims  was  born  the  tradition  of 
Japanese  efficiency  which  is  being 
constanily  trotted  out.  by  the  home 
publicist  when  in  Juvenal-vein  he  is 
lashing  society  for  its  dangerous  degener¬ 
acy. 

There  could  be  no  greater  fallacy 
than  to  suppose  efficiency  in  one 
direction  necessarily  implied  efficiency 
in  every  other.  If  it  did,  the  need  for 
specialization  xould  disappear,  and 
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familiar  with  the  domestic  economy  of 

the  most  shy  and  retiring  microbe  as 
any  Western  pathological  savant.  And 
yet  in  this  same  Japan  of  Dr.  Kitasato, 
roads  are  daily  sprinkled  with  filthy  taint¬ 
ed  water  drawn  from  stagnant  moats  and 
drains,  and  there  is  not  a  public 
vacuum  cleaner  to  be  found  in  the 
land.  A  tremendous  to-do  is  madi 
over  the  inculcation  of  hygienij 
habits  among  tlie  people,  but  sti 
see  the  walls,  ceilings,  stai 
cases,  and  corridors  of  public  buildj 
ngs  begrimed  willi  ages  of  accumulate! 
dirt;  tramcar  conductors  sedulousl 
close  every  window  and  venlilatoi 
at  the  first  hint  of  cold,  and  the  seats  of1 
these  vehicles  are  upholstere’d  in  dust 
and  bacilli-laden  plush  which  is  never 
changed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  cars. 
The  Japanese  claim  to  have  vastly  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  Western  original  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone.  This 
may  be  so,  but  the  cold,  flinty  fact  re- 
remains  that,  through  official  channels, 
the  taxpayer  cannot  get  a  private  non- 
reless  telephone  for  love  or  money 
unless  he  is  content  to  wait  for  years, 
while  non-wireless  telegrams  often  take 
as  long  as  an  ordinary  letter  to 
reach  tlieir  destinations,  or  even 
never  reach  them  at  all.  The  State 
Sociali.st  at  home  bangs  the  table 
and  calls  upon  the  world  to  witness  the 
beneficent  results  of  nationalized  rail 
ways  in  Japan.  And  yet  on  the  Lilipu- 
tian  run  of  eighteen  miles  odd  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  Yokohama,  it 
appears  impossible  for  the  Rail¬ 
way  Bureau  to  adhere  to  the 
schedule  times  of  the  few  expresses 


it  vouchsafes  to  provide,  so  that  almost 
every  day  one  of  these  trains  is  held  up 
somewhere  en  route — occasionally  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  Shim- 
bashi— so  that  the  journey  by  express 
not  infrequently  takes  as  long  as  that 
by  slow  train.  Every  extra  demand  up¬ 
on  the  resources  of  the  railway,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  ample  the  previous  notice,  entails 
dislocation  and  confusion,  as  was  il¬ 
lustrated  but  recently  on  the  occasion 
of  the  launching  ceremony  at  Yoko¬ 
suka  and  the  military  manoeuvres  near 
Tokyo.  Prehistoric  rolling-stock  is  still 
extensively  used  on  the  main  lines, 
wherefrom  the  public  eyesight  suffers 
even  if  perchance  its  liver  benefits, 
Generally  speaking  the  attitude  of  offi¬ 
cialdom  is  one  of  “  the  public  be  damn 
ed.”  Japan  is  away  behind  Europe  in 
her  utilization  of  both  motor-cars  and 
aeroplanes.  Even  that  much-belauded 
branch  of  the  public  service,  the  army* 
has  done  little  towards  the  practical 
application  of  either,  as  has  been  attested 
by  eye-witnesses  of  the  manoeuvers. 

I  As  a  rule  we  are  not  partial  to 
“movements,”  but  the  Japanese  decid¬ 
edly  are,  a  circumstance  which  tempts 
us  to  suggest  that  some  public-spirited 
Japanese  should  inaugurate  a  movement 
in  favor  of  efficiency,  and  the  eliraina, 
tion  of  slackness  in  both  private  and 
official  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  years  ago  in  England  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  took  the  initiative  in  a  similar 
I  campaign,  and  that  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales  heartily  subscribed  to  the 
idea,  so  that  the  Japanese,  if  they 
adopt  our  suggestion,  will  be  in  good 
company.  It  may  be  said  that  repre¬ 
sentative  Japanese  themselves  admit  the  j 
national  weakness  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  The  naval  and  military 
leaders  recognize  it  above  all  others,  and 
are  at  special  pains  to  guard  against  it- 
I  Hence  it  is  that  in  such  model  institu- 
Itions  as  the  Naval  Engineering  College 
at  Yokosuka  and  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Etajima  there  e.xiste-A  remorseless  system- 
of  checksand  counter-checks  ingeniously 
framed  to  keep  everybody  concerned, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  well  up 
to  the  mark.  It  is  a  pity,  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  interest,  that  other  civilian  branches 
of  the  public  service  cannot  be  simil 
arly  stimulated  to  a  higher  stan 
dard  of  effort  and  achievement. 
Perhaps,  when  once  the  conviction 
gains  firm  root  in  the  private  and  official 
iiind,  that  other  things  matter 


difterent  story 
directions 


besides  the  army 
there  will  he  J 

to  lell.  In  several 

the  Japanese  people  are  clearly  waking 
up,  but  what  yet  requires  to  I'e  suppiied 
is  a  mote  generally-diffused  sense  ol 
individual  and  corporate  responsibility. 
Wliy  not  call  it  reciprocity,  or  the  desire 
to  furnish  a  good  article  for  value  re¬ 
ceived?  At  present  the  superstition 
persists  in  both  the  private  and  official 
mind  that  one  party  to  every  bargain 
must  get  the  worst  of  it.  the  consequence 
[being  that  the  chief  concern-of  too  many 
private  and  official  Japanese  is  to  see 
I  that  the  one  to  get  the  worst  of  it  is  the 
Other  fellow 


'cwIpanese  relations 

Open  Letter  by  the  Asabis 

'  Correspondent 

Mr.  Toyo  M.  Kanda,  the  Peking 
coirespondent  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun  of 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  has  addressed  an 
open  letter  on  the  subject  of  Chino- 
Japanese  relations  10  the  Press  of  Cliina 
The  following  is  a  Ira  slation  thereof. 

To  destroy  is  easy,  to  construct  is 
difficult.  The  Republic  of  Ciiina,  which 
has  come  into  being  after  the  Empire 
was  destroyed,  is  now  turning  its  en¬ 
deavours  towards  building  up  the  slate 
afresh.  She  is  now  facing  many  ap 
parently  insuperable  difficulties. 

Internal  affairs  are  lacking  in  unity  of 
administration  and  the  financial  situa 
j  tion  is  in  a  serious  condition,  on  account 
1  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Ambitious  Pow- 
1  ers  ate  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
I  chaotic  condition  of  Clnna.  Since  Cliina 
I  is  anxious  to  relieve  tier  financial 
I  stress  by  appealing  to  foreign  coun- 
1  tries  for  help,  she  will  be  obliged  to 
Isutrendet  her  tights  of  financial  admin- 
listrative  independence.  The  present 
Icrisis  of  Ci.iua  is  perhaps  the  gravest  in 
Ihet  history.  The  statesmen  who  ate 
Idatnesily  trying  to  solve  tlie  probUins 
I  of  the  nation  are  greatly  puzel- 
|ed  as  to  what  to  do  in  dealing 
I  with  foreign  Powers  which  ate  show- 
I  ing  no  mercy  to  her,  as  well  a 
to  lay  a  firm  foundation  tor  the  Re 
public.  Out  of  their  perplexity,  they 
are  making  various  attempts  at  'forming 
alliances  with  Japan,  or  with  America, 
or  with  France,  or  with  Germany,  etc. 

I  am  a  Japanese  who  has  lived  in 
China  for  ten  years,  and  will  not  stand 
behind  any  other  men  in  wishing  well 
to  China  and  her  people.  Conversing 
^ith  many  prominent  officials  and 


in  contact  very  often  in  these 
days,  I  find  that  from  the  President 
Yuan  Shih-kai  down  they  are  all  in 
favour  of  forming  a  special  alliance 
with  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  as  one 
of  the  steps  towards  solving  the  present 
international  political  situation  in  the 
Far  East.  1  am  heartily  in  support  of 
this  proposition.  But  are  the  President 
and  the  people'sinoere  in  their  protesta¬ 
tions  of  friendship  towards  Japan  ?  Un¬ 
less  there  is  a  mutual  interest  between 
the  two  nations,  there  can  be  no  real 
occaGsion  for  forming  an  alliance.  No 
exchange  of  verbal  compliments  will  do 
any  good.  Only  when  the  two  nations 
come  into  a-perfect  understanding  with 
each  other  can  they  expect  to  accomp¬ 
lish  that  object. 

I  would  ask  whether  the  statesmen 
of  China,  who  are  now  taking  prominent 
parts  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  are  not 
still  entertaining  misgivings  as  to  japan  s 
motives  in  her  recent  undertakings.  Are 
they  not  still  asking  questions  as  to  the 
following  points  ?J 

1.  Japan  has  managed  first  to  have 
Korea  declared  independent,  and  then 
annexed  her  in  the  end, 

2.  Japan  drove  Russia  out  of  South 
Manchuria  and  stepped  in,  in  her  place. 

3.  Japan  concluded  a  convention 
with  Russia  in  reference  with  Manchuria. 


4.  Japan,  by  a  secret  agreement  with 
Russia,  is  trying  to  partition  Mongolia 
between  Russia  and  herself. 

On  account  of  lack  of  proper  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  points,  the  Chinese  states¬ 
men  seem  to  be  still  hatboudog  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  Japan'  is  taking  a  land  grabbing 
policy.  Under  the  circumstances  it  will 
be  useless  to  talk  about  a  Japanese  alli- 
ar.ee,  and  impossible  to  expect  to  see 
the  two  nations  together  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Far  Fast. 
It  will  be  like  “waiting  an  hundred  years 
to  see  the  water  of  the  Hoangho  be¬ 
come  clear.’’ 

I  am  in  favour  of  a  programme  for 
a  peaceful  economic  and  commercial 
alliance  between  China  and  Japan,  nol 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  two  nations, 
but  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  Far  East 
and  of  the  world.  I  shall  below  give 
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expTanalions  as  to  the  four  points  en- 

umerated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
on  which  the  statesmen  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Press  of  China  do  not  seem 
'  to  be  enlightened. 

I. — It  is  true  that  Japan  had  Korea 
declared  independent,  lought  against 
China  on  Korea's  account,  and  finally 
annexed  Korea  as  a  part  of  her  domain 
A  declaration  of  independence  of  Korea 
followed  by  an  annexation  of  tliat  l^d 
may  appear  peculiar.  But  careful  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  Korean  people 
would  reveal  to  unprejudiced  minds  that 
Japan’s  attitude  was  just  and  inevitable. 

Japan  and  Korea  are  only  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait.  To-day,  one  can 
travel  between  the  two  lands  back  and 
forth  in  but  sixteen  hours  Their  rela- 
lation  is  like  that  of  two  adjoining  teeth 
of  a  man.”  Should  Korea  be  occupied 
by  another  great  Power  Japan  would 


[  be  ”  like  the  tight  0^^553!^!^!^? 

I  of  a  wind.”  It  was  perfectly  natural 
I  that  Japan,  for  her  national  existence, 

I  should  wish  that  Korea  be  made  an 
independent  buffer  state.  It  the  Chinese 
staiesinen  were  in  our  place,  they  also 
would  conceive  a  similar  desire.  Mr. 
Yuan  Shih  kai,  now  President  of  tlie 
Republic  of  China,  was  in  Seoul  then, 
aud  should  know  the  circumstances 
well.  Japan  has  been  variously  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  a  land  of  a  bellicose 
race.  But  japan  would  never  have 
I  engaged  in  that  war  with  China  and 
sacrificed  thousands  of  lives  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  yen  for  the  mere 
love  of  warfare.  Japan’s  position  was 
clear  when  she  declared  herself  in  favour  , 
nf  Korean  independence.  And  she  had 
uecn  oblig'd  to  engage  in  the  war  with 
Cliina,  Then  Russia  stepped  into 
Chin.a’s  shoes  as  a  country  exercising 
influence  in  Korea.  In  1883,  Russia 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  Korea,  and  in 
1885,  Mr.  Waber,  the  Russian  Minister 
to  China,  concluded  a  Russo- 
Korean  treaty  of  commerce.  Min¬ 
ister  and  Mrs.  Waber  remained  in 
Seoul  and  played  a  skilful  game  of 
diplomacy  there,  lliereby  succeeding 
in  establishing  the  influence  of  Rus¬ 
sia  among  the  Koreans  who  are  a  race  ol 
'  men  disposed  to  choose  the  greater  bet¬ 
ween  any  two  great  powers  to  follow  after. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan 
and  China,  Russia  together  with  Germany 
and  Fiance,  compelled  Japan  to  return 
Liaotung  Peninsula  to  China.  As  a  price 
of  the  services  rendered,  Russia  secured 
a  perpetual  lease  of  Pott  Arthur  and  Dai¬ 
ren.  Japan,  which  succeeded  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  China  from  Korea 
with  difficulty,  was  now  confronted 
with  a  greater  power  to  deal  with  in 
Korea.  Public  opinion  in  Japan  was 
roused  to  a  high  pitch,  more  so  than 
the  public  opinion  in  China  after  the 
Russo-Mongolian  Convention  was  con¬ 
cluded.  Japan  had  not  yet  recuperated 
after  the  stress  of  the  Chino-]  apanese 
War.  She  was,  therefore  anxious  to  avoid 
conflict  aud  to  neutralize  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  But  Russia  misunderstood 
Japan’s  motives  and  provoked  her  to 
measure  her  strength  with  Russia.  The 
Russian  Statesmen  who  had  scorned  Japan 
as  a  little  insignificant  island  empire 
were  obliged  to  see  their  country  meet 
Japan  on  the  battlefields  of  Manchuria. 
The  victory  that  the  Japanese  won  was 
due  to  that  fact  that  she  engaged  in  that 
struggle  with  the  consciousness  tliat  she 
was  fighting  for  her  lile.  A  defeat 
would  have  meant  her  complete  annihi- , 
lation.  The  independence  of  Korea  I 
was  secured.  But  if  internal  corruptions  | 
are  to  continue  to  flourish  in  the  land,  I 
there  can  be  no  true  Independence. 
How  much  Japan  had  mentally  and 
otherwise  suffered  for  putting  the 
house  in  order  in  Korea  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  here.  At  any 
rate,  there  were  indeed  many  drastic 
reforms  to  be  inaugurated  in  Korea. 
Travel  through  that  country  would 
convince  one  of  the  truth  of  rny  con¬ 
tention.  Recently,  a  friend  of  ■nine, 
Hon.  Sun  Chuog,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
Council,  of  the  Republic 
returned 


Korea.  He  has  made  public  some  oi 
his  Korean  impressions  in  the  “  Chi¬ 
nese  Press  ”  a  Chinese  newspaper  in 
Peking.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  he 
found  out  that  there  was  no  other  way  I 
to  save  Korea  than  for  Japan  to  annex 
the  land.  He  is  completely  satisfied 
that  Japan’s  attitude  towards  Korea  has 
been  based  upon  the  principle  ofpre- 
serving  the  peace  of  the  Far  East. 


CHINO-JAPAN^  RELATIONS 

Open  Letter  By  Aealii’s  Cor  j 
respondent 

(^Co7icluikd  from  Sunday) 

As  to  Japan’s  attitude  towards  Man¬ 
churia,  there  seem  to  be  various  | 
misunderstandings.  Japan  has  de¬ 
clared  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East,  when  she  drove  the 
Russians  away  from  South  Man¬ 
churia,  and  then  afterwards  she 
herself  stepped  in  Russia’s  boots, 
This  gave  pretext  for  critics  to  cast 
suspicions  upon  the  sincerity  of  Japan- 
Not  only  are  these  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  Chinese,  but  some  of  the  Euro- 
I  peans  and  Americans  have  even  gone  to 
I  the  length  of  denouncing  Japan  for  a| 
breach  of  faith.  “  Had  not  Japan,” 
Isay  they,  ‘‘driven  aw\y  the  Rus¬ 
sian  from  South  Manchuria  on  behalf] 
I  of  China?  'Why  did  she  not  return  that 
I  land  to  China  directly  after  the  war  waSj 
I  over?  ” 

I  'will  answer  these  critics  in  a  few 
I  words.  If  China  had  possessed  the  abil- 
I  ity  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Man- 
I  churia  and  to  prevent  the  Russians! 
I  from  coming  down  southward  Japan 
I  would  gladly  have  returned  that  land 
I  to  China;  nay,  rather,  without  assistance 
I  of  Japan’s  soldiers,  China  herself  could 
I  have  driven  the  Russians  away  from 
I  Liaotung  Peninsula.  The  fact  that 
China  could  not  take  the  respon- 
I  sibility  upon  herself  was  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  fact  t^at  she  did  not 
possess  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  this 
inability  of  China  was  the  reason 
why  Japan  did  not  return  Liaotnng  Pen¬ 
insula  to  China.  Japan  would  not  object 
to  return  that  land,  as  soon  as  the  Re- 
i  public  of  China  has  shown  her  ability  to 
I'  maintain  sovereignly  there,  no  matter 
whether  the  term  of  the  lease  has  expire^ 
or  not.  It  is  for  the  peace  of  the  Fai 
East  that  she  should  do  so.  An>how, 
the  solution  of  the  question  rests  with 
.  the  measured  determination  of  the  go- 
"  Vernment  and  the  people  of  the  Re¬ 


public. 

Should  Japan  refuse  to  return  Liaot-  j 
UDg  Peninsula  even  after  the  order  ha-s  | 

_  been  e$tablished  and  strength  reinvest' 
ed  in  the  Republic,  then,  and  only! 
then,  Japan  could  be  accused  of  a  | 
breach  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
should  -  China  hold  a  sovereignty  in  j 
Liaotung  I^ninsula  while  )et  she  is  not  I 
able  to  fend  off  foreign  aggrest  ions,  ci  d  j 
try -to  gain  a  “profit  of  a  fisherman”  b) 
resorting  to  her  usual  diplomatic  intri¬ 
gues  of  inducing  a  third  power  to  inter- 
'fere^  Japan  will  be  obliged  to  oppose  it  I 
'for  the  sake  of  upholding  thefunda-f 
'mental  principle  of  maintaining  the! 
peace  and  the  integrity  of  the  Far  East. 
A  cafeful  consideration  of  the  situation  I 
along  this  line  would  convince  one  of  I 
the  inevitableness  of  Japan’s  attitude  in| 

I  fSouth  Manchuria. 

3.  As  people  entertain  a  suspicion  I 
that  Japan,  .by,-;  virtue  of  the  Russo 
I  Japanese  convention,  in  reference  to  I 
Manchuria,  il  Initiating  partitioning  ofl 
China,  the  critics  must  be  suffering! 

!  from  hallucinations.  The  Russo-Japa¬ 
nese  convention  aims  at  improving  the  I 
commefclal  relations  between  the  two! 
countries,  and  is  a  strictly  peaceful  | 
I  instrument. 

chine  Government*^  Attllntle 

-  Let  us  consider  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Ching  goveroraent  was  toward 
j  this  issue.  Did  China  insist  upon  her 
Uights  in  Manchuria  by  a  straightforward 
diplomacy  as  she  should  have  done? 

I  When  Russia  first  was  trying  to  establish 
[her  influence  in  Manchuria,  China 
[asked  Japan  to  check  the  advance  ofj 
Russia.  After  Japan  inherited  the 

privileges  once  which  had  been  eo- 
[joyed  by  the  Russians  before,  China 
'  invited  another  power  to  put  a  check 
upon  Japan’s  advance.  The  proposal 
which  the  United  States  Secretary  ofl 
State  Knox  had  made  for  neutral'z-l 
ing  railroads  in  Manchuria  may  not 
be  considered  on  the  face  of  it  as  an 
attempt  to  check  the  influences  ofj 
Japan  and  Russia  there.  But  fact  is 
fact.  The  Chinese  government  in' 
April  1907,  reorganized  the  _  provincial 
.ofiicial  system  in  Manchuria,  so  that 
there  were  appointed  a  viceroy  and  three 
governors.  Tang  Shao-yi,  the  ablei 
statesman  of  renown,  was  appointed  the 
Governor  of  Mukden,  in  order  that  hel 
might  devise  plans  to  stay  the  tide  ol 
Japanese  and  Russian  inroads.  He  allied 
himself  with  Mr.  Straight,  the  young 
j  and  spirited  American  Consul  General 
1  in  Mukden,  so  that  the  two  men  may 
invite  American  capital  in  Manchuria 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Russia 
and  japan.  Then  came  in  December, 
1 1909,  .that  memorable  proposal  of  Mr. 
I  Knox  to  neutralize  railroads  in  Man- 
Ichuria  ;  and  in  January,  the  next  year, 
Ithere  was  a  proposal  of  constructing  the 
IChinchow-Aigun  railroad.  These  and 
lother  intrigues  placed  Russia  and  Japan 
Im  a  peculiar  position.  The  two  nations 
Iwere  obliged  to  declare  jointly  their  in- 
l^ntioDs  in  regard  to  Manchuria. 
IThis  incident  gave  birth  to  the  under- 


QdiDg  coDsisliog  of  three  articles  be- 

llween  Japan  and  Russia,  of  which 
|lhe  Ching  government  was  duly  notifi- 
led  at  the  time.  T-hus,-  it  was  China 
Ihetself  that  was  responsible  for  paving 

nKFway^STth^reatioJr^IRtl^S? 
I  Japanese  convention,  which  is  now  being 
I  made  a  cause  of  suspicion  that  the  two 


j  nations  are  trying  to  partition  China. 

I  hope  that  such  double-dealing  diplo¬ 
macy  as  was  practiced  by  tlie  Ching 
I  government  will  not  be  repeated  by 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  I  urge  upon  the  men  now  in 
power  in  ihe  government  to  work  to¬ 
wards  reeslablishing  China’s  claim  in 
Manchuria  by  a  straightforward  policy 
after  the  foundation  of  the  government 
I  has  been  well  laid.  That  Japan’s 
Manchuria  policy  is  one  of  commercial 
development  and  no  other,  can  be 
I  better  demonstrated  by  the  facts  made 
known  than  by  any  arguments  on  paper. 
There  only  I  have  explained  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  Russo-Japanese 
I  convention  was  concluded. 

I  4. — As  for  the  Russo-Japanese 
[secret  agreement,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  concluded  in  July  this 
I  year  when  Prince  Katsura  went  to 
Europe  on  a  visit,  and  by  which  Japan 
is  to  occupy  South  Manchuria  and 
I  Eastern  Mongolia  and  Russia  North 
I  Manchuria  and  Outer  Mongolia,  I  can 
I  say  that  it  is  only  a  creation  of  pure  im 
I  agination.  “One  dog  barks  a  lie  and 
'  ten  thousand  dogs  transmit  it  as  a  truth.” 

I  The  minds  of  the  Chinese  statesmen 
I  and  publicists  seem  to  have  been  deep- 
lly  affected  by  the  imagination.  In 
I  November  when  the  Russo-Mongolian 
j  convention  was  concluded  the  Chinese  at 
I  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Rus- 
had  “  kept  a  dirk  in  her  bag  which 
has  now  protruded  in  view.”  Japan  was 
[made  to  suffer  00  that  account,  for  she 
[has  kept  a  calm  attitude  towards  this 
Russo-Mongolian  question,  and  the 
[Chinese  at  once  concluded  that  the 
partition  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
had  come.  The  press  of  China  came  out 
in  broad  type,  flashing  the  preverted 
[news  and  views  of  perverted  minds, 
[l  have  many  personal  friends  among 
[the  Chinese,  and  China  is  a  neigh- 
jbour  of  my  native  country  of  Japan. 
[,  therefore,  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
[with  the  Chinese.  But  I  must  confess 
(that,  if  there  is  anything  like  a  secret 
[agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia,  I 
[do  not  know  it,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  thing,  considering  that 
japan's  avowed  policy  is  in  direct  op- 
I  position  to  anything  of  that  nature. 

[  There  may  be  some  Japanese  who  hold 
[different  opinions  from  mine.  But 
[  declare  that  there  is  no  call  for 
Japan  to  occupy  territories  by  conquest. 
But  Japan’s  China  policy  is  that  of 
commercial  extension.  "Whatever  activi¬ 
ty  is  needed  in  way  of  diplomatic  deal- 
j  ings  will  be  directed  towards  securing  a 
[proper  share  of  commercial  privileges 
in  the  great  land  of  China  in  peace, 
together  with  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Japan  would  render  service  in  excluding 
any  one  who  has  sinister  motives, 
japan’s  diplomacy  would  be  confined 
executing  that  policy. 


of  Jnpitn's  Sjmpulby 

What  was  Japan’s  reason  for  showing  I 
sympathy  towards  the  Revolutionaries?! 
It  was  because  the  Ching  governmentl 
was  unable  to  institute  reforms,  as  the  I 
ifficials  of  that  government  were  en-l 
grossed  in  i  eir  personal  gains,  and  had! 
no  sense  of  patriotism;  and  Japan  was! 
altogether  disappointed  with  them.  T 
Now  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  | 
China  is  being  conducted  by  younger! 
men  of  promising  parts.  The  official  I 
corruptions  seem  to  have  been  wiped  I 
out.  If  these  patriotic  young  men  are  I 
determined  even  to  sacrifice  themselves  I 
for  the  good  of  the  country  they  shouidi 
not  care  much  about  securing  a  mere  I 
nice  name  or  a  recognition  by  a  for-  r 
eign  power.  They  should  proceed  with  || 
their  own  work,  unmindful  of  other  I 
things.  Should  they  fall  into  (he  same  [ 
error  as  their  predecessors,  the  Man- 1 
chus,  they  might  create  a  necessity  for  I 
some  such  thing  as  a  Russo  Japanese  I 
secret  convention  to  be  concluded,  of| 
w’hich  much  has  been  said  of  late. 

I  do  not  propose  to  use  the  phrase  I 
“blood  is  thicker  than  water”  to  I 
alienate  the  Chinese  from  the  Europeans! 
and  the  Americans.  But  this  much  1 1 
may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,^ 
that  Japan  and  China,  for  similarity  ofl 
customs,  manners  and  habits,  are  in  con-  f 
venient  circumstance  to  co-operate  fori 
the  mutual  betterment.  We  should! 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other,  and,  | 
eliminating  sentimential  conflict,  endea- 1 
vour  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Far  I 
East  and  of  the  world. 

Recently,  there  have  been  organised  |j 
a  Chino-Japanese  Press  association  in  I 
the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  also ! 
there  isa  movement  toorganise  a  Chino- 
Japan  Society.  At  such  time,  it  is  to  !l 
be  regretted  that  some  of  the  newspapers  I 
are  giving  publicity  to  such  misdirected  [ 
opinions  as  are  promiscuously  advanced  I 
in  reference  to  Japan’s  alleged  sinister! 
motives.  They  are  calculated  to  do  I 
great  harm  to  the  causes  of  mutual] 
friendship. 


m 


I  was  al'owedtornnaii^^^^iot^ 

I  Otani,  of  the  Nagasaki  Hospital,  was  I 
I  called  in  and  the  Bishop  was  found  to  I 
bs  suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  He  [ 
was  then  to  the, hospital,  where  he  | 

breathed  his  last. 


HONDA I 

DIES  IN  NAGASAKI 


Native  Christian  Leader  Sue- 1 
cumbs  to  Typhoid  Fever 
After  a  Week's  Illness 

CONVERTED  IN  AMERICA  1 

Originally  Trained  for  Political 
Career  He  Abandoned  Idea 
After  Tour  Abroad 


Bishop  Honda,  who  has  been  serious¬ 
ly  ill  at  Nagasaki,  as  was  reported 
yesterday,  died  at  half  past  ten  o’clock 
yesterday  morning.  He  went  to  Naga¬ 
saki  about  a  week  ago  to  attend  the  I 
Methodist  Synod.  At  first  his  illness  I 
was  not  considered  dangerous  and  he  I 


I  to  e.xplain  liis  lofty  and  pious  charade" 

I  He  made  strenuous  efforts  for  the  estab- 
I  lishment  of  the  Aoyama  Gakuin,  of 
I  which  he  was  long  the  president  and  | 

I  throughout  his  life  worked  unsparingly  j 
I  in  the  cause  both  of  religion  and  I 
I  education.  But  the  greatest  of  his  1 
I  achievements  must  be  considered  the  [ 

I  amalgcimation  of  the  three  Methodist  ! 

I  sects  in  Japan,  which  was  so  largely 
I  due  to  his  wisdom  and  influence.  He  \ 
1  contributed  also  invaluably  towards  the  I 
I  recent  conference  of  religionists. 

I  “  Bishop  Honda  was  not  an  orator  L 
I  nor  a  deep  scholar,  but  he  was  a  man  of  L 
I  strong  and  lofty  character,  by  W’hiclt  \ 
I  many  young  people  have  been  inspired.  | 
I  The  Christian  world  of  Japan  has  sus-  j 
I  tained  a  great  loss  by  his  death. 


The  Bishop  was  born  at  Hirosaki,|! 

I  Aomori  prefecture,  66  years  ago.  In  | 
his  early  days  he  studied  the  Japanese  9 
and  Chinese  Classics  at  the  clan  school  | 
ofHirosaki.  He  then  went  to  Yoko¬ 
hama  where  he  studied  English  under  | 

I  Miss  Brown  and  Mrs.  Ballagh.  While  a  I 
young  man  he  entered  the  service  of  the  I 
feudal  lord  ofHirosaki,  acting  as  secre- 1 
tary,  inspector  and  staff  officer.  After  I 
the  Restoration  he  occupied  for  a  time  [ 

I  the  presidency  of  the  Aomori  Prefectu-  I 
ral  Assembly.  He  made  a  tour  Ame- 
1!  rica  in  i888,  and,  returning  home,  was  I 
I  appointed  President  of  the  Aoyama  I 
I  Gakuin.  Seven  years  later  he  w'asj 
I  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Japan  Methodist  [ 

I  Church. 

Bishop  Honda  was  one  of  the  noted  I 
I  leaders  of  the  Christian  community  of  I 

■  this  country.  His  death  must  be  a  I 
I  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  Melbhodist 
|Church,  but  to  the  whole  Christian 
|world  of  Japan,  for  he  was  connected 

■  with  almost  ail  the  Christian  move- 

I  ments  in  this  country.  The  progress  of  I 
I  the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  particular  [ 
I  was  largely  due  his  personal  efforts  and  I 
I  influence. 

At  first  Honda  cherished  the  ambition  , 

H  of  entering  politics  and  his  studies  had  I 
j  this  end  in  view.  During  his  visit  ,o  I 
the  United  States,  however,  he  became  I 
deeply  inspired  by  Christain  doctrines 
and  resolved  to  work  for  the  spiritual 
U  rather  than  the  material  development  of  I 
I  Japan.  The  story  is  told  of  him  that 
I  while  he  was  travelling  in  America, 

I  Count  Dkuma,  then  Premier,  invited 
I  him  to  become  Japanese  Minister  in  I 
I  Washington,  but  Honda  replied  that 
I  he  would  prefer  to  be  a  Chiristian  pastor  I 
I  than  Minister  to  any  foreigii  country. 

Mr.  Ugai,  pastor  of  the  Ginza  ' 
I  Methodist  Church,  yesterday  spoke  of  I 
I  Bishop  Honda  as  follows : — 

“The  fact  tliat  he  became  a  Christian 
I  pastor  although  he  had  every  chance  of  j 
I  success  in  the  political  world  is  enough 


|VNS  gEOR^GANISE 


CELEBRA/TE  pIB  RENAMING  OF 
THEIR ^fllfRCti  IN  JAPAN 

The  meeting/foV  formally  announc- 
infi,'  the  ao'jption  of  Toit&u  Kyokai  as 
the  name  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Japan  was  he'd  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  2  o’clock  at  the  church  build¬ 
ing,  in  Mita. 

The  formal  part  of  the  function 
over,  several  representative  members  of 
‘ihe  Church,  such  as  Dr.  Clay  McCauley, 
Professors  Isoo  Abe,  Nobuta  Kishimo- 
to,  Gunji  Muko  and  Tsuneo  Naito 
made  short  speeches,  each  giying  his 
awn  views  and  forecasts  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  innovation.  Among  the 
guests,  the  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina,  Dr.  ’Fe- 
tsuzo  Okada  and  Mr.  Tokumaro  'J’o- 
minaga  made  addresses. 

The  object  and  principles  of  the 
Church  were  set  forth  as  follows: 

\.  To  develop  and  realise  religious 
belief  in  conformity  with  the  inherent! 
spiritual  nature  and  reasoning  of  man.  | 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  | 
of  Christ  to  adonc  God  as  the  Heaven 
iv  Father,  to  love  men  as  brethren, 
Co  maintain  -universal  peace,  and  to  j 
piomote  social  welfare  and  happiness. 

3.  To  regard  all  other  religions  with 
a  generous  spirit,  acknowledging  that 
all  of  them  contain  universal  truths. 


/  y  V  w 

'  -RELIGION  IN  Ji 

tPAN. 

THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


REY.  H.  B.  WALTON  ON  THE  NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

Tba  Rev.  H.  B.  Waltoo,  M,A,,  well  kaowa 
in  Yokobatna.  and  noUl  reoeatly  in  charge  of 
tbe  S%  Andrew’s  Mission  (Japantse)  ak  Hino* 
decbo,  has  ihe  following  arUole  in  Eatt  and 
We&l : — 

Tbe  attitude  of  tbe  Japanese  Government 
towards  Obris  ianity  bas  recently  undergone 
a  remarkable  change.  To  appreciate  tbe  full 
signifioanoe  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
some  of  tbe  events  of  the  last  few  years  which 
have  combined  to  bring  about  a  movement 
which  claims  earnest  consideration. 

By  tbe  Japanese  Constitution  promulgated 
I  in  the  year  1869,  complete  religions  liberty 
was  granted,  and  it  must  bs  acknowledged 
that  this  has  been  scrupulously  observed, 
Though  tbe  offioial  and  acadern'o  classes  in 
I  Japan  have  been  avowedly  materialistic  or 
I  agnostic,  aud  though  not  a  little  diaadvantag< 

I  has  befallen  Japanese  Ohiistiaus,  including 
professional  loss  or  social  ostracism,  yet  until 
quite  recently,  so  far  as  any  real  disqaaliboa 
tion  was  concerned,  there  has  been  no  breach 
of  individual  rights  on  the  ground  of  religion. 
However,  within  the  past  three  years  certain 
untoward  evmts  in  the  national  life  have 
caused  the  authorities  to  take  alarm  and 
brought  them  dangerously  near  a  reversal  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  liberty  in  matters  of 
I  faith.  There  had  long  been  an  atmosphere  of 
I  complaint  in  official  circles  (hat  OhristianUy  in 
Korea  was  a  stumbling-block  to  a  due  submis* 
sion  to  tbe  Japanese  Protectorate  and  subse¬ 
quent  rule.  How  far  there  were  any  grouuds  for 
such  suspicion  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss, 
but  when  Prince  lio  was  assassinated  in 
I  Korea  by  a  man  wbo,  however  remote  had 
I  been  bis  subsequent  connection  with  Christ¬ 
ianity,  certainly  was  a  baptised  Christian, 
the  apprehension  was  intensified  and  a 
lamentable  seeming  justification  found  for  it. 
More  dieastrons  still  was  it  when,  two 
years  ago,  there  was  brought  to  light  in 
Japan  itself  a  daelardly  and  far-reaching 
anarchist  scheme  against  the  life  of  the 
Emperor.  Natural  as  was  their  profound 
indignation  at  such  a  plot,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  authoiiues  seemed  for  a 
while  10  lose  their  heads.  A  canker  had 
made  itself  known  in  the  vitals  of  the  national 
life,  and  its  origin  was  attributed  to  the  spread 
of  "  dangerous  ideas  "  ;  on  what  ground  it 
cannot  be  surmised,  it  was  rumoured  that  one 


or  two  of  the  anarchists  oonoerned  bad  had 
some  remote  connection  with  Christianity,! 
and  among  these  daugerons  ideas  "  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  certainly  included.  Socialism — 

by  a  strange  misapprehension  oonsidei- 
ed  synonymous  with  anarchism  —  was 
placed  under  a  slxiot  ban,  and  even  its 
mildest  economic  and  theoretic  phases  sternly 
discouraged  and  repressed.  Christianity 
became  a  thing  in  a  measure  suspected  in 
official  eyes,  akin  to  Socialism,  and  tainted 
with  disloyal  tendencies,  and  tbe  next  step 
was  a  distinct  movement  towards  a  broach  of 
religious- liberty.  The  authorities,  when  the 
first  shook  of  alaim  and  indignation  et  the 
anarchist  plot  was  past,  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  repressive  measures  are  in  themselves  of 
no  ultimate  avail,  and  that,  on  a  merely 
negative  and  repressive  pclioy,  (here 
oan  be  laid  no  structure  of  a  sound 
and  stable  national  iife.  The  future 
seemed  full  of  apprebension,  Onring  to  its 
marvellous  internal  cohesion,  tbe  immenee 
respect  for  authority,  and— what  commands 
the  adaur^tinn  of  ail  Westerners — tbe  obeer- 
lul  pati^be  of  tbe  labouring  classes,  Japan 
has  so  far  been  almoet  free  from  the  graver 
social  disorders  which  beset  the  West. 
But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  im¬ 
munity  has  its  limits.  A  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  a  rapidly  increased  cost  in  the 
HtauUara  ol!  living,  tbe  social  uorest  through* 
out  tbe  world,  which  must  have  a  refisx 
action  on  Japan,  filled  the  minds  of 
statesmen  witn  apprehension  as  to  when 
these  social  problems  will  become  acute  in 
Japan  as  elsewhere,  and  what  forms  their  out¬ 
ward  manifestation  will  take.  Moreover,  a 
marked  increase  in  criminal  statistics,  the  | 
occurrence  of  one  or  two  strikes  not  un- 1 
accompanied  by  violence,  a  spirit  of  iusubor-  j 
dination  showing  itself  in  the  middle  schools 
here  and  there,  all  seemed  to  point  to  a  time 
not  very  far  distant  when  very  grave  social 
diffiouUies  would  have  io  be  faced.  And  bo, 
wisely  acting  on  the  maxim,  oUla  principiia, 
the  authorities  oast  about  for  a  means  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  social 
stability.  And  what  more  natural,  to 
their  mind,  seeing  the  dangerous  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  tendecoies,  ibau  to 
oast  longing  eyes  backwards  to  the  days  when 
reverence  for  authority  was  absolute,  and  to 
seek  to  revive  the  old  religious  sanctions  on 
which  that  reverence  was  based  ?  Aud  so,  by 
authority,  there  was  inaugurated  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  ancient  Shinto  foundations 
of  national  morality,  and  the  objective  of  this 
attempt  was  Iho  schools  of  the  country. 
Every  school  in  Ihe  country  was  encouraged, 
if  not  actually  compelled,  to  have  a  Shinto 


Bbrine  upOQ  tbs  eohool  pcemieeB. 

Btatea  feetivale  the  ohildren  of  the 
.eatary  Bohools  were  taken  t/i 
10  "worship"  at  the  Shinto  ehtineB,| 
nd  elementary  eohool  maetera  were  aBeembled  1 

lat  various  oeuires  to  bear  a  course  cfleolurm 
from  Eduoation  Office  cffioiale  on  foith  and  I 
morals,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  Ohris'* 
ianity,  Bat,  though  in  no  country  of  the  I 
world  is  obedience  to  officialdom  more  com- 1 
pleta  than  in  Japan,  this  came  too  perilously  | 
near  a  breach  of  the  oonstiiulion  for  complete  i 
submission.  Many  of  the  middle  eohool- 
masters  of  the  modern  agnostio  type  ignored  I 
the  direotions  to  have  shrines  on  their  pre¬ 
mises  ;  the  elementary  eohool-masters  resented  I 
long  courses  of  leolures  on  religious  subjects.  1 
Moreover,  though  the  Government  had  | 
issued  an  explanation  that  "  Shintoism ' 
was  not  a  "religion,"  bnt  "patriotic  cult,"  | 
and  though  some  Japanese  Ohrietiao  theo* 
logians  were  ixeroieing  their  ingenuiiy  as  to  I 
the  diffiorenoe  between  ihe  Japanese  c  guivalents  I 
for  laliia  and  dulia,  the  ordinary  Japanese! 
Obristian  failed  to  appreciate  distinctions,  and  | 
imagined  that  the  first  commandment  means  I 
what  it  says,  and  that  a  Obristian  means  what  | 
be  says  when  he  promises  to  abstain  from  the  [ 
worship  of  idols.  To  an  isolated  Obrietian  in  a  S 
email  town  belongs  the  honour  of  having] 
focussed  resistance  to  the  taking  of  children  to  | 
ehtine  by  a  refusal  to  allow  bis  children  to  ] 
go*  More  weighty,  probably,  in  official  eyee, '' 
than  Ihe  comparatively  insignificant  Obristian  |j 
lEesentment  was  the  Buddhist  attitude  of  op* 
position  to  what  seemed  like  a  plan  for  elevat-  G 
log  Shintoism  to  the  poiition,  par  excellence,  & 
of  the  national  religion. 

Wbat  the  ultimate  results  of  this  policy  I 
would  have  been  it  is  possible  only  to  surmise,  I 
for  not  long  after  its  inauguration  there  camel 
I  a  change  of  Oabinet,  and  oonaequeniiy  newl 
I  Ministets  at  the  Home  Office  and  Eduoat-ioDl 
Office.  It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  tbatl 
an  attiole  by  Professor  Obamberlain,  priDtedl 
iu  England,  but  reproduced  and  widely  read  ini 
Japan,  appeared  about  this  time,  in  which  thel 
writer,  one  of  the  greatest  living  auiboritu  s  in  I 
things  Japanese,  quietly  bnt  ruthlessly  laid  bare! 
the  boUowuees  from  a  bisiorioai  point  of  viewl 
the  foundations  on  which  modern  ShintoismI 
reetg.  How  far  this  article  was  even  remotely  I 
connected  with  subsequent  events  cannot  be  I 
oonjeolured,  but  certainly  the  time  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  was  a  remarkable  ooinoidenoe  in  I 
view  of  what  followed.  Not  long  after  thel 
appointment  of  the  uew.Oibinet  there  appear¬ 
ed  an  utterance  on  the  part  of  the  Yice-Minis* 
ter  for  Home  Affairs — obviously  an  official  I 
utterance,  as  it  was  never  repudiated  by  his] 
official  superior  or  other  Ministers  of  State.  1 


To  a  meeting  of  Press  representatives  invitel 
to  the  Home  Office,  M^  Tukooami,  the  Vice 
Mioieter,  made  the  fotiowing  statement :  { 

"  la  o^der  to  bring  about  an  affiliation  of 
I  the  three  religions  it  is  neoeasary  to  connect! 
religion  with  the  Slate  more  closely,  so  as  to' 
give  it  additional  dignity,  and  thus  impress 
upon  the  public  the  neoeseity  of  atlaohiug 
greater  importance  to  religious  matters.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Restoration  the  nation, 
too  eager  to  reform  all  the  traditional  in- 
Btitulione,  did  not  judiciously  desorlminate 
belween  wbaL  ahould  be  destroyed  and  what 
shouid  be  preserved  intact.  Many  Buddhist 
I  temples  and  Shinto  ehriuee  were  demolished, 
and  the  national  sentiment  towards  re* 
ligiou  was  thereby  greatly  impaired.  Obrist- 
ianity  was  then  also  h-ld  in  abhorrence 
and  distrust  Since  the  freedom  of  religious 
faith  has  been  arrested,  bowtver,  Obristian 
!  teachers  have  been  energetically  engaged  in 
the  propaganda  of  their  religion.  Taking 
these  oiroumstanoes  into  consideration,  it  is 
felt  necessary  to  give  religiou  an  addiiional 
power  and  dignity.  The  culture  of  uaiional 
ethics  can  be  perfected  by  eduoation  combined 
with  religion.  At  present  moral  doctrines  are 
ioouloited  by  education  alone,  but  it  is  im- 
poesible  to  inouloate  ficmly,  fair  and  upright 
ideas  iu  [the  mind  of  the  nation  unless  the 
people  are  brought  into  touch  W'th  the  funde- 
mental  oonoep'ion  known  as  God,  Buddha,  or 
Heaven,  as  taught  in  relig'OU”,  It  is  necesaary 
I  that  education  and  religion  should  go  hand-;n- 1 
Iband  to  build  up  Ihe  basis  of  the  national 
ethics,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  a' 
scheme  ehould  be  devised  to  bring  oduotion ' 
and  religiou  into  closer  relations  to  enable 
them  to  promote  the  national  welfare.  This 
neoeesitates  binding  the  State  nud  religion  by 
closer  lies. 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  rap- 
Iprochement  of  the  various  religious  sects  to 
make  them  a  polen.ial  power  to  help  forward 
the  progress  of  the  age.  All  religions 
agree  in  their  fundamental  principles, 
but  the  present*d«y  conception  of  morals 
differs  according  to  the  time  and  plao^, 
and  according  to  the  different  points  of 
view.  It  is  ever  evolving.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  neoessary  for  Shintoism  and 
Buddhism  to  carry  their  steps  towards 
Western  countries.  At  the  time  of  the  Re* 
storation  Japan  adopted  the  progressive  policy 
I  of  opening  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse, 

I  discarding  the  traditional  policy  of  seclusion 
I  and  ezplusion  of  foreigners,  and  carried  out 
I  every  reform  with  a  strong  hand.  Japan 
thus  came  into  close  touch  with  Western 
countries  in  outward  form,  and  endeavonred 
I  hard  io  conform  with  the  general  current  of 
thonaht  of  the  world,  In  like  manner  Shinto 


ism  and  Baddbism  mast  endeavoat  to  conform  I 

with  the  progress  of  Ibo  world.  OUristianily  I 
oagbt  also  to  step  oat  of  tbe  narrow  oirolesl 
within  which  It  is  confined,  and  endeavont  to  I 
conform  to  the  national  policy  and  adapt  itself  | 
to  tbe  national  sentiments  and  oastoms,  ini 
order  to  ensare  greater  aobieTements." 

Now  in  this  pronoanoement  there  are  two  |L 
lor  three  outstanding  features  which  at  oncer 

I  arteat  atleolioo  ;  H  is  a  recognition  of  ihe  ^ 
Iptioorple  that  soma  teligioas  Banotion 
1  neoeBiary  as  the  basis  of  national  morals,  but 
lit  iB  a  reversal  of  the  immfaiateiy  preceding 
I  policy  nhioh  gave  exolnsive  patronage  to 
1  SbloloiBm.  Meet  remarkable  of  ell,  it  is,  for 
jibe  first  time,  an  offioial  teoognltion  of 
I  Christianiiy  as  ranking  on  terms  at  least  of 
[cqoalily  of  prestige  with  Baddhism  and 
Jehinloism.  The  interest  aroused  by  this 
1  pronoanoement  was  immense.  The  leading 
1  papers  in  Japan  disonssed  it  day  alter 
[day,  and  the  Vice  -  Minister  was  beset 
twilh  icqaities,  the  answers  to  which 

j  in  no  way  modified  the  tff;Ot  of  the 
I  prononnocment  except  to  clear  up  one  mis- 
[  understanding  which  will  be  noticed  later  on. 
lon  the  whole.  Ihe  teoepiion  by  Iha  non- 
I  Christian  world  was  favourable,  Tbe  poblio 
loonsoienoe  had  long  been  uneasy  at  the 
]  gradual  demotalisaiion  apparent,  and  appro- 
Ubensive  of  the  shadow  of  ooming  eooial 
I  trcubles  which  hangs  over  the  national  life. 

1  Ooe  or  two  of  the  more  oonsetvative  papers 
llook  exception  to  the  idea  that  anything  more 
I  was  needed  than  the  Imperial  Kssoripts  as  a 

Ifoandatipn  of  public  motalily,  and  expressed 

laniiety  lest  ibis  should  be  aooverl  attempt  to 
I  receive  a  proposal  known  os  the  Raligioue 
I  Law,  rijected  by  the  Lsgislalnro  ten  years 
I  ago,  to  introduce  some  form  of  religions 
i  establishment.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  the  pro* 

1  nouDoement  was  weloomcd  as  marking  a 
serious  iffcrt  to  place  public  morals  on  a 
surer  foundation.  Bat  it  is  with  the  Christian 
attitude— that  of  the  foreign  missionaries 
1  and  of  the  Japanese  Chrisliane — that  we 
ife  most  oonoerned.  Tbe  interest  aroused 
%mong  the  latter  was  ptofouod.  The  pte- 
J  sent  writer  lays  no  claim  to  any  knowledge 
of  ihe  academio  or  student  oiaes,  but  from 
fairly  extensive  scqaainlanoe  among 
1'  ordinary  Christians  ol  (  the  professional 
I' middle  olasa  he  eon  testily  that  the  Eub 
J'jeot  immediately  became  one  ol  almost 
lexclasive  disouasion.  The  general  feeling 
I  was  undoubtedly  one  ol  great  gratification, 
and  who  can  wonder  ?  The  ordinary  Japan- 
Lse  Obristiau  has  had  to  suSir  much  lor 
I  hie  faith  in  ways,  to  a  people  neonliarly 
I  sensitive  to  pnblio  opinion,  probably  as  hard 
■  to  beat  as  physical  petseentione,  in  eooial 


OB^raciam  and  ooutempT^I^  nol  nnice^u^utiy 
worldly  loss.  Here,  then,  is  their  creed  aeem* 
liogly  leoognUed  as  one  of  tbe  faiths  of  Japan, 
Ispokeu  of  in  terms  of  reepeok  and  called  upon 
Ito  lake  ita  part  in  oo-operation  for  the  common 
Igood. 

1  Ooe  point,  however,  in  the  Vioe-Minifliet'e 
latteranoe  caused  oonei^etable  uneaeineea  in 
[the  Obrietian  mind. 

“  It  ie  Deoeasary  to  bring  about  a  rapprocht' 
[m^nf  of  Ihe  various  religioaa  aeote  lo  makt 
llbem  a  potential  power  to  help  forward  the 
Iprogteea  of  the  age.” 

These  words  were  taken  to  mean — and  were 
ho  interpreted  by  tbe  public  Pteae  that  a 
liobeme  was  on  foot  to  make  an  attempted 
Umalgamation  of  the  three  religiona,  and,  out 
fol  the  prooesp,  to  evolve  a  new  composite 
I  State  religion  for  Japan.  The  ordinary 
:  Japanese  Obrietian  realieed  perfectly  well  that 
I  herein  larked  a  great  danger,  that  much  that 
he  held  as  vital  would  be  diaoarded  in  the 
j  prooees  of  oompoeite  manufacture,  and  much 
that  he  held  aa  etroneoua  and  had  at  bap* 

■  liem  rtjiOted,'  might  be  pteaaed  on  hie 
Booeptanoe.  la  more  than  one  difoua- 
sion,  oc  Japanese  sermon,  after  ihie 
pronouncement,  fears  were  txpreaeed  of  a 
poesible  neoeaeity  of  resiatanoe  and  of  social 
iperseoucion  if  this  point  were  pressed.  These 
lanxietieB  were  to  a  large  extent  eet  at  rest  by 
[an  explanatory  etalement  by  the  Vioe-Min* 
lister  to  tbe  effect  that  no  each  amalgamation 
E)f  religions  waa  contemplated,  and  that  hia 
pvorda  only  meant  the  desirability  of  joint  ao- 
Aioo  for  the  common  good,  each  religion  re* 
kaining  ita  diatinotive  features.  Moreover,  the 
[leading  repreaentative  of  Buddhiam  in  Japan 
Imade  a  dignified  protest  against  any  such 
laoheme.  In  epite  ol  this,  however,  it  ia 
Itbat  ihia  idea  baa  appealed  to  a  large  section 
bf  Don-Ohriatiau  sentiment,  and  tbe  public 
[preea,  even  after  tbe  Vioe-Miniatet's  explana- 
liioD,  continued  to  dwell  oo  Ihe  idea  with 
Ifavonr. 

To  the  miaaionary,  whose  teak  it  ia  to  pre* 
„3nt  the  Goapel  of  Obriat  to  the  people  of  this 
Lnd  and  to  guide  an  infant  Ohuroh  along 
right  lines  of  developmeuS  this  ptonounoe- 
ment  baa,  needleaa  to  eay,  been  of  abaorbing 
interest.  At  firat  sight  there  ia  that  in  ill 
only  wbioh  aeema  a  ground  for  real  thankfuh 
It  markg  an  immenae  advance  from 
Uhe  days  nol  eo  very  fat  dialani  when,  in 
I  the  minds  of  intellectnal  Japan,  Herbert' 
Bpenoec  and  hia  aohooi  were  considered  to 
have  said  the  last  word  that  could  be  said 
on  philoBophy  and  religion;  it  ia  a  pubiio 
recognition  ol  the  tenets  that  “man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  that  “  righteous- 
nesa  exalteth  a  nation,"  It  is  rumoured  that 


m  l _ _  kaa  an  ftho  rAflOlt  of  blS 


ia»e9tiga«ions,  been  deeply  impresaed  with  Ihe 

power  which  OhriatianUy  is  in  the  Weal,  end 
has  realised  how  ertoneons  has  been  the  view 
that  it  is  in  any  way  a  spent  fores,  and  that 
only  beoauae  of  it  have -the  Western  oounitiea 
surmounted  the  many  complex  difficulliOB 
which  beset  modern  social  life. 

And  farther,  the  missionary  who  oarea  for 
his  people  oannot  but  to  some  extent  rejoice 
that  a  burden  may  be  taken  from  them, 
that  some  measure  of  official  etigma  and  social 
obloquy  should  be  removed,  and  that  they 
should  be  publicly  recognised,  not  merely  as 


having  rqual  legal  righia  with  others,  but  as 
being  cqally  loyal  subjects  and  workers  for 
their  couniy's  good. 

And  yet,  though  on  those  grounds  there  is 
eause  for  gladness,  there  is  much  that 
raises  anxions  thoughts.  To  Western  minds 
State  recognition  does  not  imply  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Stale  control.  In  Japan  even  the 
mildest  form  of  official  recognition  is 
unthinkable  apart  from  some  degree  of 
aocompanying  official  suggestion  amount¬ 
ing  to  control.  And  here  emerges  the 
possibility  of  a  grave  risk.  lu  spile  of  the 
Yico-Minieler'e  doubtless  perfectly  genuine 
disclaimer  of  any  intention  of  an  attempt  to 
amalgamate  Ohrislianlty  with  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  official  recognition  of  Ohristianily  would 
mean  the  emsrgence  of  a  type  of  official 
Ohristianity  recommended  as  suitable  to 
national  needs.  The  danger  of  this  is  apparent 
to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  idea — amount¬ 
ing  almost  lo  an  obsession — that  is  very  pre¬ 
valent  among  non-Ohriatians  and  finds  support 
among  not  a  few  eclectic  Japanese  Ohristians 
—  that  if  Japan  is  to  accept  Ohristianity  it  will 
have  to  bo  a  Ohristianity  so  re  modelled  as  to 
commend  itself  to  Japan,  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  means  far  more  than  Ihe 
obvious  truism  that  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  Japan  or  any  other  country  the  missionary 
should  seek  lo  commend  the  Faith  by  present 
ing  it  in  such  a  form  as  shall  be  nnderatanded 
of  the  people ;  also  that  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  point  of  view  which  the 
liato  Mr.  Lloyd  so  ably  commended  and 
gave  his  life’s  work  to  advance,  that 
sympathetic  study  of  Buddhism  teaches 
that,  unknowingly,  Japan  has  been  seeking 
Christ,  and  reveals  many  steps  which  all 
unoonsoioualy  she  has  trodden  on  the  road 
that  leads  lo  a  full  acceptance  of  the  Faith 
It  is  the  theory  that,  as  the  Japanese  are  a 
unique  people,  their  Ohristianity  will  also  be 
un  qoe;  that  the  Faith  once  delivered  must 
pass  through  the  sieve  of  Japanese  criticism 
and  a  certain  residuum  may  commend  itself 
for  national  use.  Though  no  missionary 


could  be  found  to  acquiesce  In  this  theory  as 
it  Is  found  in  this  extreme  form,  yet  there  is 
indubitably  a  tendency  to  give  some  connten- 
lance  to  this  idea  by  an  inclination  to 
disparage  anything  that  is  Western  in  out- 
(Ward  things.  Most  missionaries— and  the 
present  writer  can  speak  feelingly  because  he 
had  a  bad  attack  himself— undergo  n  sort 
of  missionary  measles,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  a  kindjof  fretful  impatience  with  Ohutch 
architecture,  music,  and  details  of  worship, 
[merely  because  they  are  prevalent  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Church  Universal,  and 
therefore,  presumably,  must  be  unsuited  to 
Japan.  This  attitude  is  unimportant  >hen 
adopted  with  regard  to  external  details,  but 
when  carried  into  questions  of  Faith  it  has 
I  exceeding  danger.  Now  no  one  would  deny 
I  that  if  Japan  is  granted  by  God  the  high 
privilege  of  admission  as  a  nation  into 
I  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  if  io  all  humility 
she  seeks  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  theie  are  many  natural  gifts  of 
ohatacler  which  she  will  bring  as  an  offer 
ing  ;  but  that  is  very,  very  far  from  meaning 
that  she  can  prcBume  either  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  or  lo  re-model  the  et'uolare 
of  Ihe  Kingdom.  And  it  is  just  this  rash  and 
dangerous  experiment  which  may  be  tried  if 
I  once  Ohristianity  becomes  official.  And 
I  farther,  though  it  is  true  that  for  Japanese 
I  Christiana,  and  therefore  for  those  who  care 
for  them,  it  is  a  scarce  of  thankfulness  that 
any  stigma  which  etraches  to  them  should  be 
removed,  yet  herein,  too,  lurks  no  small 
danger.  Faithful  and  zealous  as  they  often 
are,  and  patiently  as  they  have  home  immense 
[disoouragements,  there  is  a  serious  defect 
often  found  among  Japanese  Ohrietiaoa, 
clergy,  or  laity,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
inlensifisd  under  what  they  naturally  would 
regard  as  happier  conditions.  Christianity 
is  looked  upon  too  much  as  a  system  or  a 
form  of  teaching,  and  loo  little  as  a  life. 
The  very  words  io  use  among  Ohristians  with 
regard  to  their  religion  show  this ;  the  ideas 
1  always  prevalent  are  thus  expressed  by  such 
words  08  "  study,"  “  understanding,"  and 
others,  all  conneoled  with  learning,  and  not 
by  such  words  as  *'  growth  "  or  others  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  of  li/t.  Now,  opart  from 
any  question  of  State  control,  the  added 
prestige  of  official  recognition  will  intensify 
this  aspect.  The  modern  Japanese  tquivalent 
of  the  man  with  Ihe  gold  ring,  the  person 
of  learning  or  of  official  status  will  he 
more  than  ever  welcomed  as  a  convert, 
and  quite  right,  indeed,  that;  he  should  be 
welcomed,  but  more  than  ever,  one  fears, 
will  there  be  a  failure  to  recognise  that  the 
Life  which  Christ  came  to  bring  is ;  offered 
jro  .11.  irresnective 'of  learning^o^he^ 
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»;ras'aeat  to  Him  as  the 

anivdtaiiy  graduate . 

The  Vioe-Miniate'’'*  *" 

Jrkaetep.aoda  var,  important  step  ono 
hopao  and  balievea  towards  Japan’s 
of  God ;  but  apart  from  dangsrs.  "“'“b  ^ 
,  arise  from  any  praotioal  appitoation  of  it,  the 
'  1"  in  lorm  and  matter  oalls  np  many 

iol:  thongbts  tn  the  minds  oftbosewbo 

iaalons  for  the  honour  of  their  Lord. 


There  is  something  in  infinite  pathos  in 
the  sight  of  a  great  nation  disappointed  of 

hopes  built  up  on  “  VuZ 

a  „„  the  amazing  seU-saotifioe  and  nnity 

o?L  people,  hopes  of  a  material  millennium 
lldy  toLnd-a  nation,  perhaps,  led  away 
for  a  while  by  a  quite  pardonable  pride 


and  I 


I  misled  by  a  quite  unpardonable  and 
adulation  whioh  is  never  the  mark  of  true 
friendship-now  feeling  that  there  is  some, 
[thing  amiss  and  recognising  the  need  of 
heip  from  above,  find  yet  there  is  sateiy 
much  still  to  be  learnt;  for  it  is  not( 
merely  as  an  ethical  reformer  and  a  healer  o! 
social  ills  that  Christ  will  be  served,  nor  can 
the  D.vine  Society  take  its  place  mete'y  as  a 
department  lor  the  prevention  of  social  dis¬ 
order.  The  Christian,  while  thankfully  t|- 
cognising  the  most  balling  move  towards 
aooeptanoe  of  the  claims  which  he  believes  to 
be  supreme,  oannot  one  jit  abate  these  claims, 
that  Christ  will  be  Lord,  and  none  oau  Bhats 
His  Throne,  and  that  there  is  no  way  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  for  statesmen  and  lor  people 
alike  save  by  the  humble  toad  of  repentance 
and  faith. 


FUNERAL  OF  MR.  T, 

JMPRBBSrVB  OBREJIONS. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  T.  Nakada,  long  on  | 
the  staff  of  the  "  Japan  Gazette  "  Company, 
which  took  place  this  afternoon  at  a.o’olook  at  j 
the  Bhiloh  Church,  there  was  a  large  at. 
tendance,  including  relatives,  many  Japanese 
friends,  members  of  the  Balvation  Army  (in  j 
which  deceased  wae  a  Sergeant),  and  several 
foreigners,  including  Rev.  J.H.  Ballagh,  D.D., 
and  representatives  of  the  Japan  GfattUt  staff, 
(oteign  and  JapaneB6>  I 

The  casket,  placed  on  a  trestle  before  the  j 
leotetn,  was  covered  with  floral  tributes, 
including  a  large  wreath  sent  by  the 
Japan  Gfautle  staff,  and  the  services  j; 
were  very  impressive.  Several  appro- 
priate  hymns  were  sung,  and  addresses 
made.  Pastor  Mori  referred  speoially 
to  the  report  in  yesterday's  ffaiitU  of  the 
high  character  of  the  deceased,  and,  taking  ^ 
11.  Timothy  IV.  6-7  as  his  text,  said  ho  had  ; 
known  deceased  for  eight  years,  and  as  Paul 
commended  Timothy  so  he  could  speak  of , 


the  great  faith  of  deoeas^ 
up  as  a  model  evangelist.  He  had  had  great  i 
(ailb  in  prayer,  eometimee  ooileoking  U 
friends  in  the  early  morning  lo  pray«  He  was  | 
very  z^aloQB  inspirit.  Like  Fanl.  be  oonld  n 
say  he  bad  fongbk  a  good  figbk. 

A  friend  then  paid  an  earnest  ktibnie  to  the  | 
deoeased'e  eincerity  and  its  vesolta  in  the  I 
brotherly  love  be  showed,  and  urged  all  to  be  | 
like  him. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  Salvation  I 
Army  present,  who  included  a  foreign  lady,  || 
was  Major  Yamabuki. 

The  remains  are  lobe  cremated  in  Yoko*r 
bama  to-night,  and  sent  to  Tokyo,  for  inter-j 
ment  to*moerow  morning  in  deoeased'E 
tomb. 


3  familywi 


ON 


PKESIUENT  lAFT 

j  Wk  nole  that  ouif  ingenuous  contemporary 
!the  sami-olfioial  Japan  Timet:  pounces 


eagerly,  this  morning,  on  President  Tail  s 
alleged  slur  on  the  impartiality  of  The 
Hague  Ttibuual  and  seeks  to  use  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  authority  to  impugn  the  integrity 
of  the  International  Court  in  respect  of 
its  decision  in  the  iamous  House-tax  Case 
some  years  ago.  But  possibly  the  Japan 
\2ime8  IB  too  hasty  in  its  conclusious.  ihe 
I  gist  of  our  ooutemporary’s  argument  is, 
first,  that  Mr.  Taft  declared  he  did  not 
[favour  submission  of  the  Panama  'lolls 
Question  to  The  Hague  because  the  moral 
pressure  exerted  on  the  Court  by  all 
European  counlties  interested  would 
result  in  a  decision  against  America. 
Secondly,  the  Japan  Timee  ooneludos 

To  us  in  particular  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  The  Hague  Court  oannot 
but  be  a  rude  awakening.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  represented  to  us  as  the 
most  unerring  and  most  upright  body 
and  the  one  least  subject  to  outside  in¬ 
fluences,  and  could  be  fully  trusted  to 
give  a  fair  and  just  dooieion  on  any 
uiternational  disputes  short  of  that 
whioh  is  now  left  to  the  arbitrament 
of  arms.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
we  consented  to  submitting  some  years 
ago  the  "  house  tax  ”  question  to  the 
Court,  and  have  since  abided  by  n, 
award,  unfavourable  as  it  was  to  ns'.'' 
When  that  memorable  affair  was  being 
discussed  here,  we  pointed  out  that, 
supposing  for  argument’s  sake,  there 
wae  something  faulty  in  Japan’s  oon- 
tentions  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint, 
equity  mae  still  on  her  side.  Some  of 
our  critics,  whether  from  ignorance  or 
pretended  misunderstanding,  failed  to 
see  this  distinction  between  law  and 
ennitv.  and  insisted  on  accusing  this 


ooQDtry  of  anwortby  motives.  „„  .. 
was,  the  judgment  at  Xbe  Hague  went 
against  us,  but  purely  on  a  legal  teohni- 
eality.  To-day  we  have  it  on  no  less 
authority  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  "  anti-Amerioan 
moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  tribunal  would  be  enormous  .  . 
so  muoh  so  that  America  should  not 
trust  the  “  men  of  honour "  at  The 
Hague  I  Who  may  not  say  that  anti- 
Japanese  moral  pressure  brought  to 
hear  upon  the  tribunal  was  enormous, 
as  all  the  great  Western  Powers  were 
interested  in  the  perpetual  lease  ques- 
tion,  when  the  deoision  was  given  ? 


We  can  not  help  thinking  that  we  were 

too  simple-minded  when  we  allowed 
the  matter  to  go  before  that  tribunal. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  the 
Japan  limes  cannot  he  sure  exactly  what 
President  Taft  said,  nor  exactly  in  what 
context.  He  was  reported  a  few  days 
before  as  having  slated  his  willingness  to 
submit  the  question  to  The  Hague.  The 
later  report  seems  an  attempt  to  “  hedge” 
politically.  But  even  if  Mr.  Taft  did 
express  this  opinion,  it  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  the  American  people,  who  will 
eventually  decide  the  matter.  Mr.  Taft, 
though  for  a  time  still  President,  was  not 
the  choice  of  the  American  people  for  a 
second  term.  Already  we  are  informed 
bv  a  telegram  to  the  Asdhif  translated 
by  the  Japan  limes,  that  “  most  of  the 
Senators  are  opposed  to  the  President’s 
proposal.”  Altogether,  the  Japan  limes 
seems  to  have  been  rather  hasty  in 
condemning  The  Hague  Tribunal  on  such 
evidence. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  Japan 
limes*  endeavour  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
decision  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  in  regard 
to  the  House-tax  Award — we  do  not 
propose  to  re-open  any  argument  on  the 
merits  of  that  decision,  because  its  accept¬ 
ance,  or  non-rejection,  by  the  Parties 
concerned  is  sufficient  for  us  at  this  time. 
But  we  may  point  out  that  the  Japan 
limes  in  appearing  to  speak  for  the 
Japanese  Government  and  people  does 
not  represent  Japanese  opinion  as  a  whole. 
Pot  iustanoe,  our  contemporary  says,  in 
a  passage  we  italicised  in  the  article  we 
quote  above,  that  in  this  House-tax  Ques¬ 
tion  “  equity  was  still  on  her  [Japan’s] 
side,”  whereas  the  Japan  Mail,  which  has 
always  upheld  the  Japanese  contention 
in  this  matter,  admits,  this  morning. 


I  to  occupy  the  position  it  has  hitherto  I 

I  held,  its  decisions  must  not  only  be  I 
■  accepted  unhesitatingly,  but  they  must  I 
I  be  regarded  as  founded  on  equity,"  The  I 
I  italics  are  ours.  Again,  as  showing  thatl 

the  fairness  of  The  Hague  Tribunal 
this  House-tax  Award  has  no  general  echo 
in  semi-official  Japan,  we  may  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Mail  s 
opinion,  this  morning,  as  follows  ; — “  Mr. 
Taft,  if  he  persists  in  his  resolution,  will 
establish  a  most  unfortunate  precedent 
for  the  neglect  of  an  institution,  against 
which  no  charge  of  unfairness  has  ever 
been  brought." 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the 
Japan  limes  and  possibly  Mr.  Taft 
are,  so  far,  alone  in  casting  mud  on  a 
Tribunal,  the  assistance  of  which  their 
countries  voluntarily  invoked,  agreeing  to 
accept  its  decisions  without  cavil,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  impugnments  from 
such  individual  sources  will  shake  the 
foundations  of  this  great  International 
Court.  As  to  Japan’s  real  opinion  of  the 
Tribunal,  we  can  trust  to  the  farsighted¬ 
ness  of  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
has  never  repudiated  an  international 
obligation  ;  while  as  to  Mr.  Tail’s  reported 
attitude  we  must  await  confirmation,  and, 
failing  him,  abide  confidently  on  American 
cousisteucy  and  sense  of  justice,  which 
are  likely  to  be  voiced  through  another 
American  Administration  ere  long. 

Finally,  as  to  the  world-wide  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  The  Hague  Awards  already  made, 
there  should  be  no  need  to  refer  to  the 
long  list  of  vexed  questions  which  have 
been  thus  settled  by  fair  arbitration, 
whereof  the  decision  has  been  accepted  in 
a  frank  and  sportsmanlike  way.  Indeed, 
the  only  case  we  know  of  in  which  an 
Award  has  not  been  so  accepted  is  the 
case  of  the  House-tax  Issue,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Japan  ^merely  dis¬ 
putes  the  interpretation  of  that  Award, 
and  has  never  rejected  it.  The  chances 
are,  in  fact,  that  the  Government  will  not 
['be  grateful  to  the  Japan  Times  lot  even 
suggesting  that  Japan  would  ever  oast  a 
shade  of  doubt  on  the  impartiality  of  this 
world-supported  International  Court  of 
Peace. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FOKUZAWA  AND| 
COUNT  OKUMA. 

THEIR  HC^ILITT  TO  EACH  OTH^.  | 

HISTORIgljJ^*^  ■ 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  Count 
okuma  contributed  to  the  Taiheiyo  an 
account  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Fuku- 
zawa  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  his  great 
indebtedness  to  the  great  Mita  Sage. 
The  two  men  started  life  as  enemies  and 
afterwards  became  fast  friends.  Among 
the  numerous  public  men  whose  lives 
have  been  largely  moulded  after  thej 
pattern  set  by  Fukuzawa,  Count  okuma 
is  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
influential.  It  was  Fukuzawa’s  success 
as  a  teacher  that  put  the  idea  of  founding 
the  Waseda  school  into  okuma’s  head, 
and  the  principles  observed  in  the 
development  of  the  two  great  sister  in¬ 
stitutions  which  now  figure  so  pro¬ 
minently  among  Japan’s  educational  I 
establishments  are  identical,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  okuma  and  Fukuzawa  I 
worshipped  the  same  ideals.  Fukuzawa' 
was  only  four  years  older  than  okuma, 
so  it  says  much  for  the  greatness  of  his 
personality  that  he  made  a  disciple  of 
the  Count  not  long  after  they  came  into 
direct  communication  with  each  other 
Slightly  condensed,  here  are  okuma’s 
interesting  remhiiscences  bearing  on  his 
intercourse  with  Fukuzawa  for  a  long 
series  of  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  careers  Air. 
Fukuzawa  and  I  were  rivals  who  hated 
each  other.  Up  to  the  year  1873  he  and 
I  had  never  met.  We  lived  in  different 
worlds,  I  being  connected  with  official¬ 
dom  and  he  regarding  himself  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  plebeian.  At  that  time  I 
was' full  of  spirit  and  arrogance.  When¬ 
ever  people  told  me  about  Fukuzawa  and 
his  opinions,  I  said  to  myself,  “  Conceited 
ass  ?  What  does  he  know  ?  He  is  a 
mere  pedant!  ”  Fukuzawa  had  the  same 
feelings  towards  me.  He  regarded  me 
as  nothing  but  a  crafty  and  impudent 
fool  of  an  official.  At  that  time  we 
seemed  to  ourselves  to  be  championing 
two  rival  sets  of  opinions.  .  I  was  an 
official  full  of  bureaiicratic  hauteur,  and 
1  had  all  the  self-assertive  and  roistering 
ways  of  a  student  of  the  Tokugawa  age. 
Fukuzawa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deadly 
opposed  to  the  notion  that  officials  are 
superior  to  .ordinary  citizen^  and  he 
often  spoke  as  though  he  regarded  them 
as  a  set  of  idiots.  We  slung  phrases  at 
each  other  prettv  freely  in  those  days. 
What  he  said  was  reported  to  me  and  my 
remarks  were  repeated  to  him  by  busy- 
bodies  "Uch  as  exist  in  all  times. 

Well,  up  to  1S73,  never  having  met,  we 
never  actually  quarrelled,  but  in  that 
year  some  mischievous  persons  thought 
it  would  be  very  entertaining  to  bring 
us  together  and  make  us  go  for  each 
other  hammex-  and  tongs.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  house  of  a  Satsuma 


man  who  resided  at  that  time  somewhere 
near  Yanako  Zennoji  (Tokyo).  Here 
were  assembled  a  large  number  of  young 
men,  who  anticipated  much  enjoyment 
from  our  sparring.  Neither  Fukuzawa 
nor  I  knew  that  we  had  been  designedly 
brought  together.  After  being  formally 
introduced  to  each  other  we  began  to 
talk,  and,  to  our  mutual  astonishment, 
we  found  that  we  were  of  one  mind  on 
II  the  subjects  discussed.  We  both 
wondered  why  we  had  felt  so  hostile  to 
each  other  up  to  that  time.  We  resolved 
there  and  then  to  stop  speaking 
against  each  other  and  to  work  harmoni¬ 
ously  in  the  cause  of  progress.  We  be¬ 
came  friends  from  that  time  onwards  and 
after  that  a  good  many  of  ■'J’.ukuzawa’sl 
disciples,  such  men  as  Inuk  Yano 

Fumio,  Kato  Masanosuke,  Miura  Katsudol 
(one  of  the  five  noted  seceders  from  the 
Kokumiuto)  and  Fujita  Mokichi,  con¬ 
stantly  assembled  at  my  house  for  con¬ 
sultation. 

Turc  SuBSEQUE.NT  Intercoubse  between 
The  Two  Men  and  its  Results. 

The  fact  was  that  without  our  know¬ 
ing  it  our  minds  had  been  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  This  accounts  for  the 
closeness  of  our  friendship  in  later 
years.  When  I  first  got  to  know  Mr, 
Fukuzawa  I  treated  him  as  an  equal, 
but  eventually  I  came  to  regard  him  as 
my  superior  and  my  teacher  {Hajhne 
loa  do  hai  to  shite,  Jeosai  shite  otta  ga, 
tsiti  7ii  wa  senipai  to  shi,  sensei  to 
omute,  sonkeisuru  yo  ni  iiatta).  What 
made  me  do  this  was  the  fact  that  I 
found  him  putting  into  practice  in  a 
jrand  way  ideas  that  had  only  then  be¬ 
gun  to  stir  in  my  mind. 

In  his  manner  of  living,  in  all  his 
domestic  habits,  Fukuzawa  was  a  very 
ordinary  man,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
in  his  intercourse  with  others  he  disliked 
more  than  stupid  formality.  He  and  I 
got  to  he  on  such  terms  of  intimacy 
that  when  we  visited  each  other  our 
respective  wives  ladled  out  the  sake  for 
the  guest,  while  the  other  members  of 
the  family  went*  on  with  what  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  doing  or  listened  to  oiir 
conversation  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  constraint.  It  is  fashionable  nowadays 
to  have  a  fine  entrance  to  a  house*  and 
an  attractive-looking  waiting-room  for 
callers.  To  all  this  Fukuzawa  objected. 
Visitors  were  shown  into  the  room  he 
was  occupying  ,and  chatted  with  him 
there.  He  trusted  everybody  alike.  No 
one  was  turned  away  from  his  door.  In 
his  eyes  all  men  were  equal.  For  him 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  did  not  exist.  He  regarded 
himself  as  an  ordinary  man  and  every¬ 
body  else  as  like  himself.  iSejisei  no  me 
kara  mireba,  subete  no  hito  ga  bonnin  na 
no  dc  aru:  gakusha  mo  nai.  zokunin  mo 
nai  ware  mo  zokunin  nareba  kare  mo 
m-ata  bonnin  de  atta  no  da). 

Blit  behind  this  very  co’mmonp'laee 
exterior  there  lay  a  personality  of  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  change  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Herein 
lay  his  greatness;  he  never  spoke  or 
acted  in  a  way  to  make  listeners  or 
onlookers  regard  him  as  a  genius  or  a 
hero.  He  was  remarkable  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  so.  Many  people  make 
name  for  themselves  by  the  smart 
things  they  say.  He  was  not  one  of 
these.  It  was  what  he  did  rather  than 


To  distinguished.  In  schoiarship  he  was 
surpassed  as  a  writer  ne  wa^  surpassed, 

L  a  controversialist  he  was  surpassed,  by 

Shers,  but  when  we  come  to  the  carry- 

»  Often  these  entrances  are  out  of  allB 

keeping  with  the  house  itself,  so  that  the  | 
foreign  visitor  is  disappointed  when  hejj 
reaches  the  latter. 

ing  out  of  big  enterprises  in  a  grand 
way,  then  this  champion  of  mediocrity 
had  no  equal  in  this  country  among  his 
contemporaries. 

In  antipathy  to  the  whole  caste 
system  which  prevails  in  every  country 
more  or  less,  Fukuzawa  and  I  were  at 
one.  The  principle  that  all  men  are 
equal  and  that  class  distinctions  are 
only  Lo  be  regarded  as  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
gress  he  and  I  both  maintained.  He  by 
his  pen  and  his  lectures,  in  his  school, 
and  on  the  public  platform,  and  I  In 
political  circles,  proclaimed  the  same 
gospel.  This  was  the  result  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  we  made  together  many  years  ago. 

Fukuzawa’s  ideals  in  life  are  my  ideals. 
Though  I  am  living  in  a  bigger  house 
than  he  inhabited  and  apparently  In  a 
grander  way  than  be  lived,  this  is  only 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  I  can¬ 
not  control.  Beneath  the  frock  coat 
which  I  am  obliged  to  wear  there  heats 
a  heart  that  loves  the  simple,  un¬ 
sophisticated,  unpretentious  ways  of  the 
great  Mita  Sage.  If  Fukuzawa  mixed 
much  with  men  of  no  rank  or  standing 
in  the  world  from  choice,  so  do  I.  If 
he  made  many  enemies  by  the  persistent 
manner  in  which  he  exposed  to  ridicule 
the  air  of  superiority  assumed  by  of¬ 
ficials  and  others,  so  have  I.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  him  and  me  were  all 
superficial;  at  heart  we  were  both  cham¬ 
pions  of  plebeianism  and  the  equality^ 
of  all  men. 


TOKYO  MIYAGE 
Thejlapmese  IL 

When  I  ^hat  Toe  Japanese  are 

composed  of  peoples  of  diverse  charac¬ 
teristics,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  hoi 
some  peculiar  traits  common  to  all 
The  very  fact  that  Japan  is  an  insular 
country  and  tliat  for  ages  she  kept  her 
doors  closed  in  a  rigid  policy  of  exclusi 
vism  against  foreigners  may  be  taken  as 
a  sufficient  reason  why  her  people  should 
have  developed  a  certain  characteristic 
This  peculiar  characteristic,  is,  I  believe, 
more  noticeable  to  foreigners  than  to 
the  Japanese  themselves,  for  it  is  in  heir 
dealings  with  foreign  countries  and  for¬ 
eigners  thatTl  mdsTasserls  itself.  In  other 
words  it  is  wliat  one  may  call  Na¬ 
tionalistic  Sentiment. 

It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  deny  that 
every  intelligent  Japanese  is  invested 
with  a  strong,  if  not  a  positive,,  nation¬ 
alistic  consciousness,  just  as  he  was, 
over  half  a  century  ago  when  Japan’s 
doors  of  exclusivism  were  rudely 
knocked  on  by  “the  black  ships”  ofl 
_,^ommodore  Perry.  The  nationalistic  I 


consciousness,  while  admittedly  it  im¬ 
plies  a  national  pride,  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  include  anti-foreign  sentiments,  such 
as  are  alleged  to  be  prevailing  among 
the  Chinese  of  to  day.  It  takes  several 
colors  and  forms  according  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  foreign 
environment. 

Previous  to  the  Restontion  when  the 
Governn)ent  and  tl.e  people  were  keenly 
sensible  to  the  higli  handd  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  Powers,  tht  nationalistic 
consciousness  of  the  Japanee  was  0^4 
dedly  and  emphatically  inti-foreign 
They  thought  the  only  way  of  delivering 
the  country  from  the  crisis  was  to  drive 
away  or  exterminate  all  foreigners  daring 
to  approach  the  Mikado’s  shores.  Thank 
the  gods  that  the  internal  politics  of  the 
nation  were  at  the  time  at  sixes  and 
sevens  But  for  this  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness  and  vindictiveness  evoked 
bv  alien  interruptions  would  have  entail¬ 
ed  more  deadly  results,  possibly  for 
loreigners  and  certainly  for  the  Japanese, 
than  was  actually  the  case. 

Subsequently,  as  the  people  came  to 
know  foreign  rations  better,  the  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  has  undergone  a 
radical  change.  The  pride  has  been 
chastened  into  humility  ;  the  blind  ag¬ 
gressiveness  into  sincere  emulation.  As 
the  benign  rays  of  Western  civilisation 
began  to  be  suffused  into  the  land  which 
had  hitherto  been  wilfully  closed, 
ignorance  and  bigotry  gave  place  to 
dawning  intelligence.  Benkei  encount¬ 
ered  Ushiwaka,  and  became  his  disciple. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  first 
motive  which  induced  the  Japanese  to 
swallow  their  resentment  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  themselves  beaten  by  the  alien 
interferers,  their  attitude  towards  foreign 
nations  soon  became  one  of  unalloyed 
adoration  and  emulation. 

It  is  in  the  insular  nature  oi  the 
Japanese  to  adore  and  worship  what  is 
superior,  though  the  object  of  worship 
be  a  foreigner,  a  Tengu.  When  Chin¬ 
ese  literature,  art  and  politics  were 
objects  of  general  emulation  in  Japan, 
even  a  Chinese  coolie  was  looktd 
upon  as  a  paragon  of  wisdom  and 
erudition.  The  Japanese  quickly 
learned  to  respect  and  worship  the 
Westerners.  The  almost  superstitious 
reverence  they  attached  to  such  words 
as  seiyo  (the  West),  hakurai  (imported 
from  Europe  and  America)  yoko  (to  go 
abroad  to  foreign  countries)  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  length  to  which  the  Japanese 
went  in  idolizing  things  Occidental. 
The  perception  of  every  weakness 
at  home  and  of  every  excellence 
abroad  and  the  experience  of 
every  triumph  as  well  as  every 
humiliation  added'to  and  accentuated 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  people. 
But  never  once  has  it  sunk  to  bigolled 
pride  or  vain  arrogance.  The  long 
epochs  of  Samurai  culture,  and  the 
'  former  relations  between  master  and 
servant  have  taught  the  people  to  bear 
with  fortitude  in  adversity  and  humi¬ 
liation,  and  to  observe  modesty  in  pro 
speriiy,  that  is  in  their  dealings  with 
foreigners. 

Tlie  national  consciousness  of  the 
panese  has  been  and  is  still 


the  keen  recognition  ol  Iheir  own  snorP 

comings  and  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
their  foreign  neighbors.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  of  an  irrational,  prejudiced 
land  vindictive  character.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  are  ambitious  of  catching  up  with 
the  peoples  of  the  superior  nations  by 
emulating  what  is  best  abroad  and  by 
developing  what  is  best  at  home 
Never  once  have  they  thought  of  ful¬ 
filling  their  ambition  by  climbing  over 
the  shoulders  of  their  patrons  or  by  any 
other  treacherous  means.  The  feudal 
system  of  government  fostered  in  the 
Japanese  mind  a  powerful  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  gratitude  ;  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  foreigners  must  have 
appreciated  the  fact  that  the  average 
Japanese  is  incapable  of  breaking 
the  bonds  of  friendsliip  and  gratitude 
without  strong  i‘,son.  Englishrnen 

in  Japan  in  especia.  must  have  felt  what 
a  strong  impression  the  Acglo-Japanese 
Alliance  has  created  upon  the  Japanese 
mind.  Witness  the  speeches  of  politi¬ 
cians,  the  lectures  of  professors,  the 
editorials  of  the  newspapers,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  students,  even  the  transactions 
of  tradesmen  dealing  with  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  they  are  strongly  biassed  with 
Anglophile  sentiments.  As  for  the 

United  Slates,  they  are  ever  held  up  as 
Japan’s  benefactor  i  and  at  least  till  the 
storiesofunfair  treatment  of  the  Japanese 
in  California  were  so  persistently  repeat¬ 
ed,  every  Japanese  considered  iHe  Ame¬ 
rican  in  the  light  of  a  teacher,  master 
and  benefactor. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  we  heat 
some  political  demagogues  and  »patrio¬ 


tic”  pedants  proclaiming  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  committing  an  error  in  emulat¬ 
ing  Occidental  institutions,  by  pointing 
out  the  dark  side  of  foreign  civilisation. 
But  consider  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  representative  Japanese.  In  public 
schools,  in  children’s  text  books,  in  the 
utterances  of  the  most  respected  politi 
cians  and  scholars  we  perpeiually  hear 
almost  to  fulsomeness  this  stereotyped 
lecture:  “We  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  our  civilisation,  and  yet  we 
have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  and  un¬ 
learn  ;  and  we  must  ever  be  courteous 
and  respectful  to  foreigners  as  to  our 
friends  and  teachtrs.” 

Ask  any  lillte  school  urchin  what  he 
thinks  of  the  Occident,  and  you  have 
ihe  practical  solution  of  the  question. 
Names  of  many  foreign  heroes  and 
heroines  are  more  familiar  to  him  than 
those  of  Japanese  celebrities.  What 
Japanese  children  are  there  who  are  not 
as  familiar  as  foreign  children  with  such 
names  as  Watt;  Columbus, 

Washington,  Bismarck?  As  regards 
scholars,  professors,  statesmen  of  note, 
many  of  them  kn^w-more  about  Europe 
•  nd  America  than  they  do  about  Japan. 

Can  you  under  such  circumstances 
reconcile  yurself  to  the  verdict  that 
every  Japanese  is  viciously  and  spite 
fully  anti-foreign  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
Yellow  Peril  is  the  peril  conjured  up 
by  the  vivid  imagination  of  ignorance 
and  suspicion  unworthy  of  the  civilized 
0,  jne  citizen.  Unless  the  West  becomes  sq 
result  of  demoralised  as  to  prove  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  civilisation  of  the  world,  or 


^an!es^apa!H^rovo5e^T^nBSffl^ 

indignities,  the  West  will  have  no 
cause  to  sus{)ect  the  aggressive 
intent  of  Japan.  It  Japan  deems  it 
necessary  to  increase  her  army  and 
navy,  what  was  it  which  first  taught  her 
the  necessity  ? 

Be  it  far  from  me  to  copy  the  tone  of 
official  peace  propagandists  sent  abroad 
to  preach  the  peaceful  policy  of  Japan 
and  the  peacefulness  of  the  people.  On 
'  the  contrary  I  assert  that  the  Jjpaneeel! 
are,  or-  rather  have  been,  a  warlike 
Ijeople,  and  will  fight  when  occasion 
arises,  and  that  their  Government  is 
never  oblivious  of '  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  war  in  peace.  But  I  should 
'  be  heartily  ashamed  of  my  country  if 
she  should  ever  fight  where  there  is  not 
[justifiable  cau-^e  lor  it, — unless  it  be  to 
guard  her  supreme  interests  or  to  resent 
gross  provocaiion. 

Such  in  short  is  the  nature  of  tlie 
national  consciousness  which  every 
patriotic  Japanese  possesses.  Except  this 
lone  characteristic  and  its  concomitant 
traits,  the  Japanese  are  a  heterogeneous 
I  assortment  of  humanity,  and  defy 
[the  most  elaborate  endeavors  at  char¬ 
acterization  and  generalization.  Any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  said  and  may  be 
said  about  the  Japanese  is  at  once  true 
and  not  true.  I  little  worry  myself 
'about  the  unkindest  thing  said  about 
the  Japanese  by  any  foreign  observer, 
but  whenever  I  find  the  conduct  of 
some  prominent  and  generally  honored 
countrymen  analysed  and  proved  to  be 
'  unworthy  of  the  country  I  feel  iciupicd 
to  declare  that  they  are  no  Japanese. 
There  are  at  present  a  certain  member 
of  distinguished  Japanese,  or  rather 
groups  of  certain  clans,  who  have  made 
themselves  the  butt  of  universal 
censure  and  disgust  in  Japan.  1 
am  not  politician  enough  to  be  able 
to  deliver  an  authentic  verdict  on  the 
true  merits  or  demerits  of  the  men  in 
question.  But  this  much  I  can  solemn¬ 
ly  declare,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Japanese,  representing 
[typical  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the 
Japanese.  _ _ 
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another  DEATH-PROTEST 
against  corruption. 

I  FoiiowiNO  tUe  inlensely  dramatic  BUioide  I 
I  ol  Oonnt  and  Oounteae  Nogi,  on  the  night  I 
lot  the  laneral  of  the  late  Emperor,  there  I 
I  now  oomee  news  ol  a  eimiUr  act  on  the  I 
Ipart  of  Mr.  Nakamura  Byueho,  Chiell 
I  Judge  at  the  Bu-eyong  branch  of  the  I 
iTaiku  (Ohoeon)  District  Court,  the  oaeosl 
1  being  all  of  the  nature  of  a  publio  protest  I 
I  againet  publio  corruption.  In  the  case  of  I 
Ithe  Nogi’s  the  iseue  was  oomphoated  by  I 
I  the  phase  oljuMhi  (following  the  Imperial 
iLordinto  death),  which  wae  lent  to  the 
■  deliberate  aot  by  the  Beleetion_o{_^ 


Imperial  Funeral  date  lor  its  exeontio 
bat  contemporary  opinion  did  not  genet 
ally  deny  to  the  act  this  oomplementar 
oharaoter  ol  a  public  protest,  snob  a^ 
Japan  traditionally  nnderstande  am 
aoolaims.  This  wae  the  veteran  General’s 
protest  againet  Bureaucracy,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the 
nation  in  vain.  Now,  too,  we  have  a 
similar  appeal  against  the  Bureaucracy 
lodged  by  a  veteran  Judge,  and  the  ohar¬ 
aoter  ol  his  protest  is  made  altogether 
unmistakable  by  the  report  ol  the 
Oiaka  Shimpo.  We  have  already 

Looted  the  Japan  Chronicle's  transla¬ 
tion  ol  that  report,  but  may  here 
recapitulate  the  ohiel  features.  Judge 
Nakamura,  says  the  Osaka  journal,  was 
a  man  of  the  most  upright  oharaoter, 
who,  owing  to  his  stern  attitude  towards 
1  bribery,  had  incurred  the  hostility  ol 
officials  and  discharged  officials,  among 
whom  corruption  was  rile.  The  dis¬ 
charged  men,  says  the  Osaka  Shimpo, 
decided  to  revenge  thomselvos  by  spread¬ 
ing  delamatory  stories  about  Judge  Naka¬ 
mura  in  the  hope  ol  getting  him  removed 
land  themselves  re-instated.  The  Judge, 
llearning  ol  the  plot  and  realizing  his 
I  helplessness  againet  the  web  ol  lalse 
testimony  that  could  be  drawn  around 
him,  determined  to  out  the  gordian  knot 
by  committing  haraJdri,  in  the  belief 
that  this  desperate  act  would  do  some¬ 
thing  to  purge  the  nation  of  the  poisonous 
corruption  in  the  jodieiary,  under  prs' 


Hbgnised  was  threatening  the  life  ol  the] 

I  nation.  This  resolution  he  carried  out  on 
iBeosmber  28th  last,  at  his  official  resi- 
Idenoe,  formally.  The  Osaka  Shimpo' s  re- 
|pott  concludes  somewhat  pathetically: — 

On  the  return  of  his  family,  the 
body  ol  the  Judge,  dressed  in  official 
uniform,  was  found  in  an  inner 
room,  lying  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  a  portraii  of  Meiji  Tenno,  which 
was  bung  in  an  alcove.  On  a  table  was 
found  a  statement  written  by  the 
deceased,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at 
the  amount  of  official  corruption  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  the  hopelessness  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  sanctity  of  the  law  and  success- 
lully  administering  justice  under  the 
administration  of  Count  Teranohi.  The- 
statement  concluded  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  hope  that  his  death  would  be 
the  means  of  awakening  his  degenerate 
colleagues  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fae ;  ol  these  I 


iragic  Japanese  protests,  not  only  because 
;hey  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
;enius  of  the  Japanese  people,  as  the 
irown  of  a  devoted  patriotism,  but  because, 
s  is  not  generally  understood  by  foreigners 
broad,  they  indicate  deep-seated  disoon- 
ent  with  things  as  they  are,  and  may 
bus  herald  important  changes  in  the  coun- 
ry.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  con- 
oning  far  less  advocating,  self-murder. 

B  we  pointed  out  in  theoase  of  Count  Nogi, 
ihe  course  taken  by  Lord  Boberts  (in  some 
'ays  a  parallel  life  to  that  of  Count 
bgi)  is  infinitely  better  in  Western  eyes 
ban  that  taken  by  Count  Nogi.  Both 
Id  soldiers  encountered  conditions  that' 
lied  them  with  apprehension  for  their 
lountry ;  Count  Nogi  filed  the  protest  of 
is  dead  body,  but  Lord  Boberts  oon-| 
tinned  (and  continues)  to  take  the  field  in 
active  fight  against  the  conditions  he 
fears.  So  also  one  might  compare  the 
part  played  by  Lord  Erskine  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  part 
played  by  Judge  Nakamura.  Erskine, 
who  did  much  to  emancipate  the  British 
Press,  was  a  victim  of  political  chicanery. 
For  instance,  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Thomas  Paine,  his  appearance,  seeing 
that  he  was  A.ttoruey-General  to  the 
Prince  ol  Wales,  being  accounted  of 
more  credit  to  him  than  even  the  brave 
and  honest  speech  which  he  made  in 
his  ^defence.  Yet,  in  consequence,  he 
was  removed  from  his  office,  which, 
as  Lord  Campbell  said,  was  "a  last¬ 
ing  disgrace  to  those  from  whom 
the  measure  proceeded.”  Nevertheless, 
throughout  the  political  trials  which 
occurred  in  England  at  that  troubled 
period,  he  is  said  by  his  biographers  to 
have  enacted  the  same  manly  part, 
not  retiring  into  private  life,  much  less 
retiring  from  life,  but  battling  with 
the  evils  he  recognised  and  finally 
winning  his  way  to  the  woolsack,  where 
he  was  enabled  to  put  bis  theories  of 
justice  into  practice  that  benefitted  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity  incalculably, 
On  the  other  hand.  Judge  Nakamura 
decided  to  retire  from  the  field.  But 
though  there  is  superficially  this  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  Western  method  of  fighting 
political  corruption,  some  allowance  must 
be  made  tor  ethnical  convention.  If  in 
their  respective  circumstances.  Lord 
Erskine  or  Lord  Boberts  had  committed 
joide  with  the  intention  ol  calling  their 


oouniryoiQ^'®  atkoDtion  to  exiaiiog 
political  abuses  the  probability  is  that 
their  effort  would  have  failed  to  attract 
anything  but  temporary  attention.  In 
the  old  days  in  England  suicides  were 
buried  at  the  cross-roads  with  scant 
ceremony,  and  in  later  days  the  prevailing 
humanitariauism  would  probably,  in  such 
a  case,  have  elicited  a  Oorouer’e  verdict 
of  “  suicide  while  of  unsound  mind.”  In 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  such  patriotic! 
suicides  have  a  deep  and  abiding  eignifi-^ 
canoe,  owing  to  cherished  tradition,  and  ^ 
it  is  in  remembrance  of  this  fact  that 
these  notable  cases  of  self-destruction 
I  must  be  viewed.  Despite  modern  ac¬ 
cretions  of  western  veneer,  Japan  remains 
Japan  still,  and  in  moments  of  supreme 
patriotic  exaltation  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
Icountry  arises  and  takes  the  traditional 
mode  of  expression.  In  that  view  these 
two  Japanese  tragedies  have  a  serious 
aspect.  From  the  military  arm,  and  now 
from  the  judiciary,  representatives  of  the 
highest  Japanese  chivalry  and  patriotism 
have  lodged  the  supreme  Japanese  pro¬ 
test  against  the  present  conduct  of  na¬ 
tional  affairs  within  their  purview.  So 
far,  not  much  attention  appears  to  have 
[been  paid  by  the  Press  to  the  matter,  but 
the  public  imagination  in  Japan  is  certain 
|io  be  affected  by  this  latest  tragic  con- 
rentional  protest,  and  the  public  memory 
•n  such  cases  is  long.  It  will  be  interest- 
ig,  therefore,  to  note  what  effect  will 
'itimately  be  produced  by  these  signal 
protests  upon  political  action  in  Japan, 
hether  as  reflected  by  party  iuterpella- 
ilons  in  the  Diet,  or,  if  the  latter  be  dis- 
‘\lved,  by  administrative  modifications  in  | 
\oBon  or  Japan  Proper. 


_ -  *  _ 

bar  GoveromeDt  aod  people  are  Qaali 

af^miaister  jadioial  powers,  and  tbal  ihe 
pablioan  Qoveroment  iu  Pekiog  is  siroog 
•uoagb  to  govern  Obina  and  her  (er* 
riioriee.  The  National  Asiembly  and  the 
polikioal  parties  still  lack  the  oapaoity 
CO  peform  their  daties,  and  pessimteiio 
views  ice 'being  entertained  b;  ontsiders 
to  the  fatnce  ol  polities  in  Ohioa. 

I  Alter  the  general  eleotioo  of  candidates  lo  tbe 
J  National  Assembly,  and  the  eJeotion  of  Presi* 
ident,  whioh  will  take  place  in  the  near  (utare, 

<he  political  situation  in  China  will  become 
clearer.  Pending  these  elections,  the 
recognition  of  the  Bepablio  by  the  Powers 
is,  the  joarnal  thinks,  somewhat  prematnre. 
Obina  mast  also  se  tie  tbe  gaestioai  relating  K' 
to  Outer  Uongolia  and  Thibet;  otherwise,^ 
none  of  the  Powers  will  dace  reoognias  her  as 
a  Republic.  To  make  the  sitnalion  worse, 
each  province  is  at  present  self-governing,  and 
8  ignoring  all  instructions  from  Peking.  As 
t  matter  of  fact,  tbe  Peking  Government 
s  helpless,  bt-oanse  it  has  not  euffi- 
oienc  money.  It  has  therefore  become 
necessary  for  China  lo  obtain  fands 
from  tbe  SiX'Power  Financial  Group,  whiob, 
tbe  journal  thinks,  "  is  apparently  a  political 
body,  and  not  a  oommecoial  league  iu  a 
practical  sense."  If,  adds  tbe  Hoohi,  there  is 
any  country  whioh  will  act  as  a  guarantor  to 
ibe  Powers  for  tbe  recognition  of  tbe  Chinese 
Bepablio  it  is  Japan  (t). 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


I  The  Moehi  thinks  it  will  be  soms  time  yei  I 
R  before  tbe  Powers  formally  recognise  Ibel 
|i  Chinese  B  e  p  u  bli  c.f 

POWBBS  AND  THB  There  a  C  6  0  0  m  ( 

eiHiNBBB  BBPUBUo.  Chinese  who  appear  || 
to  be  under  the  im- 

pressioo  (bat  tbe  B^pnblio  will  ere  long  bel 
officially  recognised,  seeing  that  tbe  U.S.f 
0  ingress  has  taken  the  matter  up.  The  I 
paper  is  of  opinion  that  if  Obina  is  really  I 
auxions  to  have  tbe  Bspublio  recognised  ! 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  should  I 
first  prove  in  a  jraotical  manner  that  | 


Tbe  Rokumin  warns  politicians  in  Japan 
I  to  broaden  their  political  outlook.  Upon  the 
downfall  of  tbe  Saiooji 
Jthe  aovBBMUBNT  Ministry,  the  politioiane 
I  AND  POLITICIANS.  B'diog  With  the  late  Min¬ 
istry  started  a  demon* 
stration  against  the  new  Government 
□  and  tbe  Bureaucrats,  on  ibe  plea  that  they 
I  are  determined  to  protect  the  Oonstitu  ioo, 
1  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  being  tram- 
Ipled  under  fool  by  the  Bareauotats.  In 
I  starting  such  a  demonstration  these  polUi* 
I  cicians,  says  the  Kokumin,  ate  in  reality 
■  planning  to  return  to  power ;  in  other  words, 
lace  simply  working  for  tbe  atiainmeol  of 
a’.fleh  ends  and  not  for  the  good  of  Ihe  whole 
I  nation.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
I  Government,  they  should  take  a  manly 
I  ooucBP,  and  meet  it  openly,  without  resort 
ling  to  the  sublecfuge  that  they  are  fighting 
I  merely  to  protect  the  constilution. 


The  Chuo,  a  Seiynkai  organ,  points  out 
that  in  view  of  the  probability  of  e  collision  in 
the  Imperial  Diet  between  tbe 
Government  and  the  political 
parties,  the  former  is  now 
etarling  »  demonstration 


Itubnimu  the 
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ir 

Ucsoce  maUera  rela.in*  to  .  aenar.l  EleoUonl 
L,„  be  diaoaaaed.  Tbe  paper  .s  d.eeat.BfiedJ 
Iwiih  ibe  reoent  meaeatae  taken  by  thej- 
laovetDioeot  in  diemUaios  a  number 
iGoretnoca  who  ate  anppoaed  to  have  side 
Iwi  hihe  last  Miniatry,  and  teplao.og  then 
Ibv  ihoae  who  ate  in  aympaiby  with  Ptmoj 

lllta  orViaoonntOata.  K  -U-  offioeJ 

I. re  ai  the  mete,  of  the  leadeta  o(  poUl.oai 
Lttiea.then  there  is  a  danger  ot  lowering  thel 
Krandard  and  the  tffl.ieney  of  the  o»o"panta  1 
line  paper  ends  with  the  remark  that  ,  bel 
laevernmem  reaoria  to  a  diasolntion  of  thel 
.  it  will  be  lantamonnt  to  throwing  oil| 
^on  Bre. 


I  1  Xhe  Jiji  says  some  twenl,  jeata  ago  tbj 
I  eUdente  of  higher  inetilnliona  in  Tokyo  and 
I  \  other  oitiea  showed  grealetl 

Ixiia  eiDOKitia  Am  interest  in  politics  Ihanl 
r  pouiioa^  the,  do  at  preaent.  In 
i  !  tboee  days  the  intereet  »n 

I  polities  w.a  so  keen  lhal  .indents 


?o  bold  meetings  to  deliver  speeches  and| 
exchange  views  on  onrrent  events,  or  to  con. 
tribnte  articles  to  papers  and  magaaieea.  Bntl 
»\\  this  has  bdoome  a  thing  of  the  paet.l 
Bindenls  now  .-days  are  only  aexicui  to 
gtadna  e  from  college  with  hononrs  in  order  I 
that  the,  ms,  seonre  proatable  positional 
either  in  official  or  commercial  circles.  P 
Accordingly  the  majority  of  them,  as  a  rale,  I 
sioy  at  horns  and  devote  maoh  of  their  space  I 
‘time  to  study.  The  paper  hopes  such  men 
will  show  a  greater  iiilorosl  in  politioe,  even  I 
though  the,  do  not  intend  to  made  politics  a  I 

piOfeBSiOUt 


|Bak  SiffiouUiee  ate  being  mei.  and  in  ^ 
iHooan  a  akraggie  is  prooeediog  bekween  an 
liofantrj  regiment  aarroaoded  by  tboasauds  of 
I  bandits  armed  wi  hcifiea*  The  regiment  baa 
jlost  many  ofiBoers,  and  is  now  being  aacoonced 
I  by  an  entire  division.  Meanwhile  ^e  I 

■  Mongolian  woand  ia  bleeding  steadily.  Dr.  1 
I  San  Yat-aen  baa  been  sending  Yuan  Bbib- 
Ikai  amaiing  telegrams  proving  that  he 
lie  a  visinnar,  and  has  gone  openl,  mad.  I 

■  Like  Pjthagorae,  he  now  asaevetates  that 
I  numbers  are  the  sole  elements  out  of  which  ' 
I  the  universe  is  oompoasd.  and  therefore 
I  demands  the  immediate  despatch  of  half  a 
I  million  Ohineee  eoldiers  to  Outer  Mongolia, 

I  next  year  two  millions,  and  so  on,  raising  the 
1  total  in  the  third  year  to  six  millions,  when! 
*  "  snocess  against  Rnaaia  will  be  oertain,” 


I  The  apeoial  oorteepondenl  of  ihs  Dailp 
TAlAHrapI,  at  Peking,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
despatob  lo  that 
I  IBB  .iTUiiiON  IN  OBiNi.  journal,  expreoseB 

1  gloomy  forebodings 

I  as  to  the  silnation  in  China.  Ha  writes 

Complete  myslet,  envelope  not  only  Obioa'a 
fnlnte,  bat  also  what  is  taking  place 

k  speolee  Y^'‘'°^,pJr“ac'on°a^ 

I  with  nooonoealed  exa  p  .  formula, 

Innwoiksbllity  nt  ^  today  in  the 

[Yuan  Bhih.kai  1^““  „the  ago.  Thai 

Igooeral  el‘“»‘'““  ‘  “  impniis  ie  the  fact 
Ibaeia  teaeon  for  lb  p  ■  j  |  [eaeratiou 
Ithat  no  syslem  of  ,he 

Iwae  adopted  from  ohina  the 

l?”l',‘rll,°thfooUnni-,  and  if  the  unit,  of 


Kyoto,  February  1,  1913. 

cLeT  to  active  Christian  propaganda  by  teachers  or  mission- 
Lries  How  then  are  these  600,000  students  above  the  primary  ^ 
trade  to  blr  a  hedld  sueeoured  ?  While  counting  the  -  mmry  , 
atvetsaries”  “an  oj^dp^^td  efeSal”  has  been  d.s-f, 
I  covered!  The  students  wilj  devour  Christian  literature 


s 


proel.malion  of  the  Bsponuo. 
ptovlnoe  is  the  eole  an  ,  ^  ^ 

rheconolry  on  of  the 

the  first  X  laithfull, 

Oniled  Btatee  "““'d  f ,eU-oootained 
, copied.  The  piogtess, 

l^r^’mld^^liy^cxTrn^order  bT  lordble  m^ 


covered!  me  siuuculo  "‘n.  ----nr; - ; - - -  "tt 

the  school  authorities  will  allow  it  to  be  circulated! 

The  plan  is  this;  We  as  sympathetic  teachers  and  friends| 
undertake  to  furnish  to  interested  students  a  taste  of  good  | 
wholesome  Cliristian  literature.  To  us  this  ^^bute 

eospel  ill  modern  speech  and  attractive  form  !  We  distribute 
fhe  papers  through  carefully  selected 

with  the  endorsement  of_the£riticipal  ajad.-Qlteibthrp_p 

^Irrso^^Sl^ence"  For  tl.rpresent  we  are  using  the  adm.r- 
a'bk£uS^Mled  “The  Morning  Light,  ^ 

it  racy  up-to-date,  spiritual  and  non-sectanan.  We  distribute 
copies  to  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  students  ot  each 
cJss  with  the  stipulation  that  they  be  circulated.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  are  eagerly  received.  Indeed  the  only 
criticism  we  have  heard  is  to  the  effect  that  sometimes  the 
^i-'irlpnta  oua^l  fo^>racede^  in  receiving  copies 


“xhis  effort  was  started  last  spring  by  government  school! 
teachers  who  had  felt  the  need  in  their  own  schools.  Seeing 
the  striking  success  of  the  experiment  others  joined  with  them 
in  widening  the  circle  of  influence.  The  active  snp«v,s.on 
however  has  been  left  to  the  teachers,  this  course  being  ess  I 
likelv  to  create  suspicion.  How  long  the  opportunity  will  last  I 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  must  take  the  tide  at  its  flood  .  I 
There  are  fi00,000  students  in  Japan.  We  believe  we  can  reach  I 
directly  100,000  of  them,  and  can  influence  three  times  as  many.  I 
We  shall  soon  be  distributing  10,000  papers.  In  April  last  1151 
copies  were  sent  to  12  schools;  by  July  we  were  sending  1,000 
to  52  schools;  in  November  it  was  4,000  to  88  schools  and  ml 
December,  7,000  to  118!  There  are  now  125  Chu  Gakkol 
having  about  50,000  students  on  our  list!  This  will  cost  us  I 
1  200  yen  ($600  gold)  for  the  year.  We  shall  take  on  as  many  I 
im'ore  schools  as  funds  in  hand  permit.  To  meet  this  unique  1 
opportunity  we  earnestly  appeal  to  friends  of  students  to  join 
immediately  in  contributing  the  necessary  funds. 


(Signed) 


H.  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER,  R.  P.  GORBOLD, 
SIDNEY  L.  GULICK,  FRANK  MULLER, 

OTIS  CARY,  G.  M.  FISHER, 

W.  A.  DAVIS,  G-  S.  PHELPS. 

G.  M.  SINCLAIR,  Treasurer,  Muromachi'Demizu,  Kyoto. 
GEO.  E.  HORN,  Secretary,  13  RakutoReizan^yota 


1  lAPAH’S  LEGAL  ADVISER 

IN  zNEW  JDRK  cm  I 

I  Makes  Soij 
marks ; 

Years' 

H.  W.  Denison,  tlie  American  who  is 
legal  adviser  to  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  arrived  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York,  on  Oct.  30,  Mr.  Denison,  who| 
has  lived  in  Japan  since  r  869,  has  held  his 
present  post  since  r88o,  succeeding  Eli 
|iT.  Sheppard,  the  successor  of  Pershine 
.Smith,  the  first  American  appointed  to 
that  position.  Mr.  Denison  has  notj 
often  returned  to  llie  United  Slates  since 
he  passed  through  in  igor,  on  his  way j 
to  The  Hague  Conference,  and  returned 
I  again  in  1905,  for  the  peace  negotiations 
at  Portsmouth. 

'  “It  had  not  been  so  long  alter  Com¬ 
modore  Perry’s  visit  that  I  went  toj 
Japan,”  said  Mr.  Denison,  to  a  New 
York  Times'  reporter,  “but  even  then 
the  Japanese  had  Ministers  and  Con¬ 
suls.  They  had  established  many 
schools,  and  I  think  it  was  with¬ 
in  four  years  that^lire'  University 
of  Tok)0  was  established.  At  the 
beginning  many  of  the  professors  in  this 


1  were  foreigners,  and  there  are  still  some. 

I  It  was  in  the  early  or  middle  eighties 
I  that  the  Japanese  began  lo  adopt  Wes- 
I  tern  methods.  There  was  no  direct 
I  cause — it  nai  the  influence  of  the 
I  leading  men,  headed  by  Prince  Ito, 

I  that  brought  that  about.  It  was 
labout  the  time  that  a  Constitution  was 
1  adopted,  reorganizing  the  Government. 

I  Since  that  time  the  city  of  Tokyo  has 
1  practically  been  made  over.  It  is  still 
(largely  built  of  wood,  because  of  earth 
Iquakes.  When  I  went  there  it  was 
■called  Yeddc.  To  my  mind,  Mutsuhito 
Iwas  one  of  the  wise  rulers  of  the  last 
■century. 

1  “The  Japanese  have  always  been 
Ifriendly  to  ihis  country,”  said  Mr. 
Denison.  “Having  been  in  the  Foreign 
Office  so  long,  I  have  had  amplf 
Lpportunity  to  know  their  sentiments, 
tnd  Hobson  and  others  notwithstanding 
■hey  have  always  been  friendly.  01 
Bourse,  the  immigration  question  is 
ftlways  with  us,  but  both  Governments 
pre  disposed  to  deal  wisely  with  it, 

J  “I  am  speaking  as  an  American  when 
■I  say  that  we  had  a  fine  Ambassador  in 
■Tokyo  in  Mr.  O'Brien,  wlio  assisted  in 
1  disposing  of  the  question  of  immigra 
I  tion.  He  left  a  very  good  name  among 
I  the  Japanese. 

1  “It  was  alter  rfigo,”  said  Mr.  Deni- 
I  SOD,  “that  Japan  began  to  go  into  the 
'  manufacturing  field,  and  this  started  J 
after  t’le  revision  of  the  tariff.  Under  J 
the  old  treaties,  with  consular  jurisdic 
tion, '(here  was  a  tariff  of 5  percent,! 
which,  less  the  expense  of  collec-f 
tion,  amounted  to  about  3  per  cent. 
When  Japan  secured  the  right  to! 
make  its  own  tariff,  and  did  so,  I 
then  manufacturing  started  off.  lhe| 


I  first  line  touched^^^^^wS  mm 

1  yarn  and  cotton  goods,  for  the  Chinese 
I  market.  To-day  almost  every  line  of 
I  manufacturing  is  being  carried  on  in 
I  the  country.  The  Japanese  are  now 
1  large  importers  of  machinery  and  tool> 

I  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

1  “1  would  like  to  say  that  I  saw  in  an 

1  American  paper  that  the  appointment 
I  of  Secretary  Knox  as  special  Ambas 
I  sador  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mikado 

I  had  been  somewhat  criticised  over  here. 

I I  think  the  Japanese  Government  and 
J  people  have  been  very  highly  pleased  at 
I  the  appointment.  They  have  realized 
1  that  Mr.  Knox  is  the  highest  official 
I  that  could  be  sent  from  this  country, 

I  and  his  appearance  has  gratified  them 
]  very  much. 

I  “There  is  no  subject  of  great  general 
I  interest  in  Japan  just  now  except  that 
I  the  general  situation  in  China  causes 
I  great  anxiety.  The  Japanese  are  in 
I  accord  with  the  other  Powers  as  to  the 
I  situation.  Things  develop  very  rapidly 
I  out  there,  but  I  have  not  heard  of-any- 
]  thing  new  since  I  left  a  month  ago. 

Cost  of  LlTlne 

“The  high  cost  of  living  has  struck 
1  Japan,  as  it  has  here.  Within  the  last 
I  fifteen  years  I  should  say  that  prices  in 
I  all  directions  have  doubled.  This! 

I  affects  everything  else.  In  reforming  I 
I  the  land  tax,  the  value  of  the  rice  land! 

I  was  taken  in  1873.  To-day  ibe  samel 
1  land  is  worth  four  times  as  much.  The! 
price  of  labour  has  gone  up  correspond-! 
ingly.  From  the  same  land,  nearly! 

I  twice  the  quantity  of  rice  is  producrd! 

'  as  in  1873.  'i  hey  have  improved  their! 

methods  of  farming,  and  while  some  still! 

I  follow  primitive  methods  the  use  ofF 
1  fertilizers  has  become  common. 

‘•The  United  States  has  never  had  the^ 
largest  share  of  Japan’s  trade.  Perhaps! 
it  has  been  bigger  than  that  of  England! 

I  alone,  but  not  so  great  as  that  of  Great! 

Britain  and  her  colonies.  English  is! 

1  studied  more  than  any  other  language.! 
German  is  taken  up  for  the  study  of! 
scientific  questions.  It  is  of  peculiar  m-1 
'  terest  that  while  all  the  older  Geiierals,l 
I  whose  education  dates  back  of  ISTd.l 
sileak  Fiench,  those  who  have  had  Iheirl 
training  since  then  speak  German,  t  iei 
j  Franco-Prussian  war  being  responsible.! 
But  for  all  practical  purposes,  Englislil 
is  more  used  in  Japan  than  all  other! 
foreign  languages  put  together.  I 

“I  he  Panama  Canal  has,  of  course,  I 
I  awakened  interest  in  Japan,  but  I  don  tl 

I  know  whateflectitwilMuve^^Huv^ 

I  read  in  the  papers  that  a  Jap^ese  steam* 
Iship  company  is  building  liners  for  the 
I  Panama  route.  I  may  say  that  the 
I  Japanese  do  not  view  ihe  completion  of 
I  the  canal  with  a  hostile  eye.  I  have  not 
heard  any  talk  over  there  of  the  remis- 
Ision  of  tolls  for  American  coastwise  ves- 
I  sels.  The  Japanese  regard  this  matter 
i|as  not  their  affair. 

“You  want  to  know  about  the  attitude 
II of  the  Japanese  in  Korea?  Well,  the, 

I  ml^i^innaries  have  been  hosb'^^  ^ 
Tipunpcip  in  the  country,  but  1  came  over 

I I  dff  the  steamer  with  a  missionary  who 
Dnged  to  what  we  call  the  *Antis.* 


He  had  lived  in  Korea  eight  years 
There  was  no  question,  he  said,  that  I 
conditions  under  Japanese  rule  wereU 
greatly  improved  over  what  they  had  I 
been  before,  both  in  respect  to  admin- 1 
istration  and  taxation. 

“Yes,  there  used  to  be  a  great  many  I 
Americans  in  Japan  in  the  early  days.  I 
Few  of  them  are  left  that  were  there  I 
when  1  went.  But  still  I  find  the  samel 
thing  here.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  come  I 
across  anybody  I  used  to  know  before  1 1 
left  home.  Youfee,”he  added,  ^‘thatl 
was  so  long  ago  I  have  most  lost  count  I 
of  the  years." 


SAYS  SEt^CONCEfTB^ 
WHAT  AILS  JAPAN 

Editor  of  the  Taiyo  Tells  a  Sorrow¬ 
ful  Tale  of  Her  Condition 
Today 

NO  FIRST-CLASS  NATION  1 

For  Inwardly  and  Outwardly j 
Her  Life  is  Poor  and 
Discordant 


Writing  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Taiyo,  Mr.  Hasegawa  Tenkei,  the 
editor,  who  has  recently  come  back 
from  a  visit  to  England,  criticises  many 
defects  in  the  life  and  character  of  his 
counlrymen.  , 

According  to  Mr.  Hasegawa,  Japans 
victory  over  Russia  in  the  recent  war 
gave  the  Japanese  a  chance  for  renewed 
self  awakening  and  under  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  group  of  men,  including  Mr. 
Hasegawa  himself,  self  consciousness 
became  strong  among  the  Japanese  high 
and  low,  educated  and  uneducated. 
They  felt  that  they  possessed  a  mentality 
by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  any 
Western  nation  and  they  were  highly 
Sitisfied  and  proud  when  their  country 
first  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  class  Powers  of  the  world.  Indeed 
they  api>eared  at  that  time  to  have  no 
envy  of  any  of  the  Western  nations  in 
view  of  their  high  position  among  the 
nations.  , 

■|  his  self-awakening  ot  the  Japanese 
was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  says,  Mr. 
Has'gawa ;  but  he  regrets  at  the  same  | 
time  he  has  now  over  ten  years  after  the ' 
war  to  ask:  “  Is  our  country  really  a 
first  class  Power  ?  ”  In  Mr.  Hasegawa’s 
view,  what  the  Japanese  regarded  as 
self  consciousness  soon  after  the  war  was 
nothing  but  self-conceit.  Although  they 
were  in  raptures  over  their  victory  over 
Russia,  Mr.  Hasegawa  says  they  gained 
no  victory  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term.  In  other  words,  neither  party 
was  victorious  or  vanquished  in  the  war. 
Yet  the  Japanese  were  deceived  into  the 
belief  they  had  secured  a  victory  over 
one  of  the  strong  European  Powers,  and 
this  feeling  sufficed  to  produce  in  them 


meaning  at  all. 

Mr.  Hasegawa  understands  that  no  I 
country  can  be  called  a  first  class  Power  I 
unles  its  outward  and  inward  life  is  full  | 
and  harmonious.  Do  the  Japanese  fill 
fill  these  conditions  ?  ' 

“  Nothing  can  be  poorer  than  the  m 
ward  life  of  the  Japanese  nation,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Hasegawa.  “Where  are  ou^ 
great  thoughts?  And  where  can  w^ 
find  any  strong  faith  among  the  Japan! 

ese?  How  many  Japanese  possess  an)r 

ideas  of  their  own?  And  how  many  ; 
have  any  established  principles  guiding 
their  life  ?  The  thoughts  now  prevalent 
among  the  Japanese  were  almost  all 
imported  from  abroad,  very  few  are 
Japanese. 

“In  face  of  these  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Japanese  world  of  thought, 

I  certain  conservatively-minded  men 
j  recently  dug  some  old  ideas  up  out  of 
the  dust  of  history  and  are  trying  to 
propagate  them  among  the  Japanese  of 
the  day.  But  these  ideas  can  add  no 
more  to  the  inward  life  of  the  Japanese 
than  the  imported  thoughts  can.  The 
poverty  of  the  inward  life  of  our  people 
is  well  proved  by  the  absence  of  great 
writers  in  tlie  dramatic  world  where 
either  imitations  of  foreign  products  or 
lifeless  old  stories  are  presented  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  great  drama  of 
'  Japanese  origin  has  ever  made  its  ap 
jjearance  to  inspire  Japanese  minds  or 
add  anything  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
nation.  Where  have  we  a  General 
Booth  or  any  great  thinker  in  the 
religious  world  of  japan  ?  We  can 
scarcely  expect  any  perfection  of  our 
inward  life  so  long  as  the  life  of  our 
religious  teachers  is  as  poor  as  it  is  at 
present,  because  the  cultivation  of  our 
spiritual  life  largely  depends  upon  the 
endeavors  of  these  religious  teachers. 

state  Finances 

.  “  The  outward  life  of  the  Japanese 

I  nation  is  hardly  richer  than  their  inward 


^ve  a  cdfflinoii  reiaw 

Numerous  examples  can  be  cited  in  the 
outward  life  of  the  nation.  For  instance, 
a  gentleman  wearing  a  frockcoal  sits  in 
a  Japanese  lea  room  of  four  and  half! 
mats  ;  electric  cars  and  rlkisba  run  side  | 
by  side  in  the  streets. 

“  But  we  may  observe  conditions  of] 
greater  chaos  in  our  inward  life.  The 
present  feeble  diplomacy  ol  Japan  is  not 
worthy  the  dignity  of  any  first-class 
Power,  and  in  our  domestic  politics,! 
the  important  role  is  always  played  by  j 
the  group  of  so-called  Elder  Statemen,! 
who  are  loo  weak  both  mentally  andl 
physically  to  decide  right  or  wrong  for 
the  nation  and  whose  conduct,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  recent  political  crisis,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  conformity  with  con-! 
stitulional  usage,  though  Japan  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  constitutional  Power.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  Government  fur¬ 
ther  shows  the  nation  is  living  inhar- 
moniouoly. 

« We  certainly  do  not  advocate 
uniformity  in  our  standard  ot  living,  but 
we  wish  to  see  our  people,  like  those 
of  other  first-class  Powers,  living 
harmonious  fashion  or  having  some 
common  principle  of  life.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  majority  of  our 
nation  are  inspired  by  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  but  even  their  patriotic  and 
loyal  actions  are  not  performed  in 
harmonious  fashion.” 

Mr.  Hasegawa  thus  believes  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  Japanese  to 
awaken  out  of  the  self-conceit  to  whicli 
they  have  been  victims  since  the  late 
war,  and  to  realize  that  they  have  still 
many  defects  which  a  first-class  Power 
should  remove — In  other  words  they 
should  DOW  really  attain  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  — - - — — - 


life.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  statistical 
reports  of  the  country.  You  will  find 
no  figures  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  first- 
Iclass  power  except  in  the  large  national 
debt  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  on  it.| 
In  the  matter  of  the  State  finances,  the 
export  trade  and  industrial  development, 
Japan  is  inferior  even  to  some  of  the 
second  class  countries  of  Europe, 
japan’s  financial  credit  is  very  low 
abroad.  Observe  the  actual  conditions 
of  living  of  our  countrymen !  Kow 
poor  it  is!  Yet  we  hear  every  day 
constant  cries  of  the  hardship  of  living 
and  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
is  now  suffering  from  the  problem. 
Our  standard  of  living  is  very  low  and 
Tokyo’s  appearance  is  poorer  than  that 
of  the  capital  of  any  second  class 
country  in  Europe. 

“Are  the  Japanese  acting  in  harmony? 
On  the  contrary,  each  acts  differently, 
and  there  is  no  common  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  actions  of  the  nation,  though 
ihe  actions  of  every  member  of  a  nation, 
like  that  of  every  organ  of  man,  should 


MAKE  ”TA1SHU^UUK  MUTiU 

\  JAPANESE  PEOPLE  URGED  ON  IN 
I  PATH  OF  RIQ’iTBOUSNESS 

Iera  Names  Must  Fitly  Represent 

0“  '  AspmATiONs  OF  People 

I  Japan  co/flT  the  Vajjanese  urges  that 
\Taisho  or  “Great  Righteousness” 

I  should  be  made  the  motto  of  the 
iJapanesc  nation  in  the  new  era.  Japan 
lhas  had  more  than  two  hundred  year- 
names,  all  of  them  very  fine  ones.  lu- 
Ideed,  if  one  were  to  accept  them  as 
faithfully  reflecting  the  character  of 
the  periods  they  stand  for,  one  would 
be  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
peace  had  reigned  supreme  in  the  land 
ever  since  the  system  of  year-names 
was  adopted.  But,  to  cite  a  single 
■instance  to  disprove  this  conclusion,  the 
Heiji  Era,  meaning  the  Era  of  Peace¬ 
ful  Government,  was  made  famous  in 
history  by  the  Civil  War  of  Heiji.  The 
fact  is,  year-names  before  Meiji  were 
in  most  cases  based  merely  on  supersti¬ 
tions  and  hopes.  After  Meiji,  however, 
year-names  must  represent  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  During  the  era  just 
ended,  Japan  acted  in  a  manner  be- 
titing  the  name  of  Meiji.  Having  re¬ 
alized  her  aspirations  of  Enlightened 
Government,  she  is  now  bound  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  her  way  of  Great  Righteous¬ 
ness.  The  Japanese  nation  can  not 
claim  to  have  acted  very  uprightly 
either  at  home  or  abroad  during  the* 
Meiji  Era,  and  it  is  time  she  returned 
~)ath  of  Great  Rightpftngnpgg 


TOKYO  MIYAGE 

0:WKyv  (I , 

The  Japanese  I. 

By  Akimoto  Shun 
Tlie  leader  appearing  in  yesterday  s 
Advertiser  tempts  me  to  indulge  in  the 
following  contemplation! : — 

What  is  Japan  and  what  are  ihel 
Japanese?  They  are  to  my  mind  ihingsl 
ap4rt.'  'At  least  the  views  and  sentiment: 
expressed  from  time  to  lime  by  foreignl 
observers  of  Japan  and  things  Japanese! 
incline  me  to  think  so.  Japan  asj 
a  nation,  is,  I  presume,  better  known! 
to  foreigners  than  to  the  average  Japan¬ 
ese.  But  as  regards  the  Japanese 
people  I  suspect  that  the  opinions  of 
loreigners  are  not  at  one  j  for  they 
found  their  conceptions,  partially  at 
least,  upon  their  respective  experiences 
and  impressions  of  the  people,  which 
naturally  vary  according  to  the  soc :al 
positions  and  occupations  the  foreign 
critics  or  eulogists  may  happen  to  hold. 
For  instance,  ask  a  foreign  missionary 
who  has  spent  nearly  half  of  his  life  in 
making  and  shepherding  native  con¬ 
verts,  a  foreign  teacher  lecturing,  say,  at 
the  Keio  or  the  Imperial  University,  a 
foreign  journalist  who  studies  the  Japan¬ 
ese  -  through  the  translations  of  the 
vernacular  Bress,  a  foreign  employer 
who  passes  much  of  his  time  in  supfervi- 
sing  the  work  of  Japanese  mechanics,  a 
foreign  employee  in  some  Government 
institution,  a  foreign  tourist  touching  at 
Japan  en  route  on  his  round-the-world 
travels,  a  foreign  representative  visiting 
Tokyo  on  an  official  mission  — 
ask  these  foreigners  of  different  Condi¬ 
tions  as  to  their  truthful  opinions  and 
impressions  of  the  Japmese,  and  if  they 
are  honest  or  unhampered  by  wh4t  they 
I  have  heard  and  read,  the  results  will  be 
found  to  beof^diverseand  heterogeneous 
kind.  Every* book  or  essay  treating  of 
the  character  of -the  Japanese  is  read 
with  a  remarkable  measure  oLeuric^Uy* 
for  every  new  essay  contains  some  new 
revelation  on  the  over-worked  subject. 
This  alone  plainly  endorses  the  above 
assumption,  that  foreigners’  opinions 
differ  on  the  subject  of  the  Japanese. 

There  is  a  ring  of  the  closest  bond 
between  England  and  the  English, 
Germany  and  the  German.  But  the 
average  foreign  stranger  who  has  read 
about  Japan  and  comes  out  to  observe 
the  Japanese  is  apt  to  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  either  disagreably  or  agreeably. 
That  there  are  Japanese,  but  not  //ic 
Japanese,  is  probably  not  far  from 
true.  The  foreigner  in  Tokyo  who 
accuses  the  Japanese  of  an  utter  want  of 
business  talents  and  commercial  instincts 
may  alter  his  opinion  if  he  sojourns  in 
Osaka  for  a  year;  the  foreigner  in  Osaka 
who  declares  the  Japanese  are  totally 
lacking  in  Scientific  culture  may  come  to 
entertain  a  better  opinion  when  he  visits 
the  best  hospitals  and  scientific  labora¬ 
tories  in  Tokyo. 

One  of  the  most  fair-minded  for 


eigners  -T  have  ever  known,  -who 
spsnt  nearly  3o  years  in  Japan,  closely 
studying  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  writes 
to  the  effect  that  the  longer  one  sojourns 
in  the  land,  the  more  bewildering  and 
incomprehensible  become  the  people.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  true.  If  it  is,  one  can 
say: — How  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
Japanese  should  know  themselves  ?  The 
German  and  the  French  can  describe 
the  English  character  better  than  the 
English,  and  the  English  can  point  out  the 
fortes  and  foibles  of  the  French  better 
than  the  French.  How  can  we  Japanese 
be  expected  to  know  ourselves  when  th 
acutest  of  foreign  observers  shake  their 
heads  and  give  us  up  as  Chinese — well. 
Japanese — puzzles  ? 

The  only  possible  explanation  I  can 
think  of  is  that  Japan  is  in  the  throes  of 
I  a  transient  stage  and  that  the  Japanese 
I  people,  as  they  stand,  are  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  about  fifty  different 
peoples — I  had  almost  said  races — who 
for  years  were  environed  with  customs, 
traditions  and  atomospheres  of  their 
own — this  until  less  than  50  years  back. 

My  mother,  who  is  a  comparatively 
young  woman  of  a  little  over  fifty  years, 
was  wont  to  tell  me  that  in  her  teens 
she  was  often  “shocked  to  hear  some  of 
her  friends  so  reckless  and  imprudent  as 
to  marry  men  of  different  provinces,” 
Evidently  for  political  and  strategical 
purposes  the  barons  of  many  feudal 
provinces  took  care  that  their  clansmen 
shvould  observe  different  customs  and 
even  dialects  from  those  of  other  claus. 
A  difference  of  customs  breeds  hostility 
as  well  as  friendship.  The  clansmen  of 
one  province  regarded  those  of  another 
in  some  cases,  with-  superior  good- 
natnred  tolerance  and  in  others,  with 
scorn  and  enmity.  Choshu  men  hated 
Satsuma  men,  and  vice  versa;  and  both 
loathed  -the  Yedoko.  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  with  a  certain  old  lady 
who  is  a  genuine  Edoko.  Recollect¬ 
ing  her  young  days,  she  ejaculated  al¬ 
most  with  a  girlish  enthusiasm :  | 

“O  how  we  hated  Choshu  and  Sa¬ 
tsuma  Samurai  !  My  parents  would  not 
let  me  go  out  after  dark  for  fear  of 
brutal,  drunken  and  loathsome  Satsu- 
raa’pa,  ChoshupOj  and  Sosa-po.  They 
infested  every  part  of  our  honored 
Shogun’s  capital,  perpetrating  shocking 
crimes  and  persecuting  the  citizens.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  like  the  advent 
of  Prince  Sanjo  and  other  great  per¬ 
sonages  from  Kyoto.  We  sorely  grieved 
that  the  honored  coat-of-arras  of  Aoi 
(Tokugawa's  crest)  was  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  outrageous  bumpkins 
of  Choshu  and  Satsuma  Samurai." 

Her^  must  have  been  the  sentiments 
shared  by  every  Edoko  at  the  time 

It  is  not  true,  of  course,  to  hint  that 
all  the  clans  hated  and  held  aloof  from 
one  another,  and  yet  you  can  easily 
imagine  that  there  was  a  degree  of  alien 
sentiment  not  linmixsd  with  suspicion, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  clans.  How  many  centuries  have 
passed  since  those  days?  It  is  only  a 
little  over  40  years!  Witness  the 
political  wrangles  of  today,  and  you 


factually  see  the  factions,  of  Choshu 
and  Satsuma  and  Tosa,  etc.,  still 
in  palpable  evidence. 

Well,  under  such  circumstances  is  it 
a  matter  for  any  wonder  that  the  tem¬ 
perament  and  character  of  the  Japanese 
are  not  one?  If  the  character  of  the 
northern  English  still  differs  from  the 
southern  at  this  date,  how  much  more 
pronounced  must  be  the  similar  dis 
parity  in  the  characters  of  different 
Japanese  clansmen!  Remember,  too,  the 
diverse'  climatic  influences  wrought 
upon  the  inhabitants  ol  different  regions. 
Japan  proper  is  a  long  serpent-hke 
i  land-country  stretching  from  the  frigid 
Hokkaido  to  the  warm  Kyushu ;  and 
the  wind  and  waves,  the  primeval 
carriers  of  civilisation,  which  indirectly 
moulded  the  natural  temperaments  of 
the  people  are  not  the  same.  On  top 
of  this  are  the  artificial  contrivances  of 
endal  chieftains  for  the  alienation  of 
heir  peoples. 

All  these  peoples  of  about  fifty  dif- 
ferens  clans  have  now  been  jumbled 
together  under  the  Mikado’s  rule  and 
have  entered  into  a  common  bond  of 
citizenship.  The  national  education, 
'as  is  well  known,  is  of  uniform  type, 
aiming  at  rhe  production  of  men  and 
women  of  common  thoughts  and  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  question  is,  Has  this 
educational  polity  succeeded  in  unify¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  the  different  Clans¬ 
men  so  as  to  enable  us  to  point  the  finger 
to  one  Japanese  and  say  “This  is  /h£ 
Japanese?"  I  think  not.  For  with  my  own 
eyes  I  see  different  descriptions  of  Jap¬ 
anese,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  color- 
distinctions,  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  Chinese,  Koreans,  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Germans  and  what  not  else. 
There  are  men  who  remind  me  most 
strongly  of  the  olden  Samurai,  men  who 
hear  the  clarest  likenc'^s  to  the  despised 
Eta.  Contrast  the  people  of  Sendai 
with  those  of  Kyoto,  those  on  the  Japan 
Sea  coast  with  those  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  tell  me  if  they  can  really  be 
grouped  under  the  same  title  of  fhg 
Japanese. 


DR.  EUOT  WRITES  IN 
PRAISEJF  JAPANESE 

Perceives  in  Them  Fine  Phy  sical, 
Mental  and  Moral 
Endowments 

PATRIOTIC,  NOT  WARLIKE 

Their  Civilization  Likely  to  Sur 
vive  That  of  Some  Western 
Nation^ 


The  October  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Araerican  Association  for  Interna- 
tional  ConciliatioQ  is  devoted  to  a  paper 
by  Df.  C.  W.  Eliot,  Presideot  Emrinlus 
of  Harvard  University,  entitled  “Japan¬ 
ese  Characteristics.”  The  following 
exerpts  are  of  interest ; — 

Considering  that  it  is  only  forty-five 
years  since  the  profound  changes  in 
Japanese  government  and  society  began, 
the  achievements  of  the  race  are  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  marvellous.  They  prove 
beyond  queftion  that  the  Japanese  pos¬ 
sess  as  a  race  fine  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  endowments.  Their  dominant 
sentiment  is  an  intense  patriotism, 
which  pride,  loyalty,  and  love 
are  ardently  united.  Ate  they,  then,  a 
formidable  and  dangerous  addition 
to  the  ccrapeting  national  forces 
of  the  world?  Is  their  demonstrated 
strength  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  the  white  race  ? 

The  Japanese  are  not  a  warlike  peo¬ 
ple,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
waged  within  a  few  years  two  wars  in 
which  they  took  the  part  of  invaders. 
The  war  with  China  and  the  war  with 
with  Russia  were  both  in  reality  defen¬ 
sive  wars.  Over  against  Japan  on  the 
'•ontinent  of  Asia  two  huge  nations, 
Russia  and  China,  are  in  possession  of 
mmense  territories.  Bitter  experience 
had  satisfied  the  Japanese  leaders  that 
Japan  would  not  be  safe  at  home  on  her 
islands,  if  Korea  and  Korean  harbors 
were  in  the  hands  of  eit  er  one  of  her 
immensely  powerful  neighbors.  In 
those  wars  the  common  soldier's  motive 
was  an  intense  patriotism — not  love  of 
glory  or  a  natural  love  for  fighting,  or 
a  desire  for  new  conquests  and  pos¬ 
sessions. 

The  Japanese  are  not  a  numerous 
people.  The3'  number  not  more  than 
one  ninth  part  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  cr  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Russia,  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
S'ates. 

A  Homing  People 
They  are  a  homing  people.  They 
are  commercially  adventurous,  and  will 
travel  far  and  wide  as  peddlers,  or  in 
search  of  trade  or  work ;  but  they  are 
not  colonists.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  great  difficulties  in  in¬ 
ducing  Japanese  to  settle  in  Formosa ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  difficulty  in  Korea,  although  the  Ko- 


rean  climate  resembles  that  of  Japan.  A 
hot  climate  the  Japanese  dislike.  They 
would  have  no  more  use  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines  than.  Americans  have.  If  a  Jap- 
ane-se  trader  makes  money  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  will  take  his  family  and  his 
money  back  to  Japan  as  soon  as  he  can. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  climatic, 
industrial,  and  social,  a  few  Japanese 
might  really  settle  in  a  foreign  land, 
become  naturalized,  and  let  their  child¬ 
ren  lose  connection  with  Japan;  but  they 
would  be  exceptional  persons. 

When  the  Japanese  go  abroad  on 
business,  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
women  of  the  foreign  races.  At  home 
or  abroad,  they  keep  iheT  race  pure, 
thus  affording  a  surprising  contrast  to 
the  white  race  when  in  foreign  parts. 

( Cotiiinued  on  Page  li) 


The  inexpedient  crossing  of  different 
races  will  not  be  promoted  by] the  Jap¬ 
anese  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  desire  for  children  in  a  Japanese 
family  is  intense.  The  women  are  as  a 
rule  fecund,  and  all  mothers  nurse  their 
babies.  Milk-producing  animals  having 
been  scarce,  the  artificial  feeding  of 
infants  has  been  practically  unknown. 
The  declining  or  disappearing  family  is 
not  a  common  phenomenon  in  Japan, 
as  it  is  in  Fr  nee,  England,  and  the 
United  States  ;  a  fact  which  is  evidence 
that  the  general  conditions  oflife  in  Japan 
are  now  more  favorable  to  the  building 
up  of  a  strong,  enduring,  and  achieving 
§  nation  than  they  are  in  the  Occidental 
countries  mentioned.  la  short,  Jheir 
present  civilization  is  more  likely  to 
endure  by  the  century,  now  that  it  can 
defend  itself  against  attacks  from  with¬ 
out,  than  the  civilization  of  several  Oc¬ 
cidental  nations.  No  matter  what  the 
intellectual  achievement^  of  a  nation 
may  be,  they  will  all  be  lost  as  time 
goes  on,  if  the  pViysical  bases  of  the 
national  life  cease  to  be  wholesome, 
and  natural  child  -  bearing  declines 
through  the  effects  of  vice  or  any  sort 
of  physical  degeneracy.  No  Oriental 
race  seems  to  suffer  as  the  white  races 
suffer  from  the  alcoholic  temptation ; 
and  the  venereal  diseases  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  destructive  among  any 
Oriental  people  as  they  now  are  among 
the  white  races.  The  dangerous  opium 
habit  is  Chinese,  but  not  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  nation  is  not  threatened,  as 
the  American  people  are,  with  inciease 
in  the  number  of  defectives  iu  mind  or 
body  who  breed  their  like  without  rest¬ 
raint. 

The  right  slate  of  mind  of  Americans 
toward  Japanese  is  one  of  hearty  good' 
will  and  cordial  admiration.  The 
Japanese  should  have  every  privilege  in 
the  United  States  which  the  “most  favor¬ 
ed  nation”  has ;  and  that  is  all  Japan 
wants  from  the  United  States.  Her 
statesmen  by  no  means  desire  any  ex¬ 
tensive  migrations  of  Japanese  people 
to  other  lands.  On  the  contrary,  they 
want  Japanese  emigrants  to  settle  in 
Japanese  territories.  The  Japanese 


.jome  industries  need  an  the  labw  th^ 
the  population  can  furnish.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  economists  greatly  prefer  to  the 
planting  of  Japanese  capital  or  labor  in 
foreign  lands  the  recent  methods  of 
planting  foreign  capital  in  Japan,  and 
the  development  of  Japanese  in¬ 
dustries  at  home.  This  preference 
is  natural  and  judicious,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  foreign  capital  is 
promoting  in  Japan  the  new  kind  of 
industrial  development.  When  an  Ara¬ 
erican  corporation,  which  is  conducting 
at  home  a  successful  industry,  sells  its 
patents  and  methods  to  a  Japanese  body 
of  capitalis'.s,  and  then  takes  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  slocks  and  bonds  of 
the  Japanese  company,  American  capital 
finds  a  profitable  investment,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  laborers  remain  at  home,  and  the 
product  of  the  Japanese  industry  is  sold 
to  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  work  of  the  American  and 
European  missionaries  in  Japan  has  been 
greatly  hindered  by  the  divisions  in  the 
Christian  church,  divisions  attributable 
to  differences  in  dogmas,  creeds,  or 
polity.  The  Japanese  cannot  understand 
such  reasons  for  division,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  interested  in  them.  If  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  the 
nation,  it  will  be  in  some  simple  form 
which  relies  chlSiv  on  the  doetrinestbat 
God  is  love,  that  men  are  the  children  of 
(jod  andThereiore  brethren,  that  the  best 
way  to  serve  God  is  to  serve  man,  and 
that  a  man's]habitual  conduct  toward  his 
fellowmen  is  the  best  available  test  of  the 
practical  value  of  his  religious  convict¬ 
ions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  field  is  wide  '•pen  for  the  advent  of  a 
simple,  rational  form  of  Christianity  and 
it  is  also  clear  that  the  educated  Japanese 
are  in  search  of  religious  motives  adequate 

to  keep  the  lives  of  their  children  pure 

and  strong,  and  to  inspire  the  n^on 

witlTtiie'Tov**  ^uth,  and  the  expecta¬ 


tion  of  unlimited  human  progress  toward 
universal  justice  and  goodwill. 


CONTROL  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS^; 

|what  the  Tokyo  Rflainichi  Would 
Have  Them  Become 

In  yesterday’s  issue  we  gave  a  brief 
I  translation  of  an  article  in  the  Mai- 
oiebi  advocating  that  Sunday  Bcbools 
should  be  placed  under  official  con¬ 
trol.  The  following  is  a  full  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  editorial : — 

To-day  there  is  a  necessity  of  state 
control  being  exercised  over  Sunday 
schools  managed  by  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  State  enforces  the  education  ofl 
the  people  simply  with  a  view  to  cul¬ 
tivating  the  national  character.  Itl 
therefore,  only  proper  that  any 
sobools  whose  raison  d’etre  is  in  con-| 
diet  with  this  fundamental  object  oi 
education  should  be  driven  out  of  the| 
country.  The  State  should  hold 
absolute  power  over  the  education  ofl 


the 

ference  ehould  be  allowed.  , 

Altbongh  many  religions  eohoole 
eetablisbed  in  Japan  acted  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  country  they  were  responsible 
for  many  evils.  Tbe  educational 
system  in  the  country  has  since  then 
been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  DO  longer  need  outside  assist¬ 
ance  concerning  educational  matters. 

At  present  all  rights  relating  to 
education  have  been  restored  to 
tbe  state.  There  are,  however,  Sun¬ 
day  schools  which  have  the  task  of 
educating  -Jat*"***- 
foreign  missionaries.  Although  what 
is  taught  in  these  schools  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  religioUB  matters  it  is  quite 
conceiveable  that  tbe  children  in 
these  schools  are  esposod  to  evil  m- 

fiuencee.  .  ,  , 

Tbe  teachers  in  the  eohools 
are  not  controlled  by  any  regula- 
tione  and  there  may  be  not  a  ew 
among  them  who  are  devoid  of  the 
qualification  to  teach  children,  and 
lack  common  sense.  Even  teachers 
who  are  well  qualified  to  educate 
voung  minds  are  limited  in  knowledge 
and  so  narrow  in  observation  that 
Ihey  will  fail  to  look  outside  of  the 
religious  eirclee.  How  can  we  expect 
that  the  teachings  of  this  class  of 
teacher  should  be  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  national  education  system  ! 
From  these  considerations  we  can 
not  but  think  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
entrust  the  education  of  the  young 
to  such  teachers.  The  question  re¬ 
garding  the  control  of  Sunday  schools 
can  not  but  make  its  appearance  and 
it  should  be  dealt  with. 

KOREAN  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

A  Seoul  telegram  to  the  Aeahi  says 
that  Secretary  Kokubu  was  ordered 
telegraphically  to  return  to  Tokyo' 
and  left  Korea  abruptly.  Mr.  Kokubu 
is  said  to  have  been  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out  upon  some  of  the  influential 
1  petsoiiages  in  Korea,  and  his  present . 
mission  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  I 
purpose  of  informing  the  authorities 
of  the  reenlt  of  his  investigations. 


particularly  notevrorv....'  - - / 

for  the  turn  of  affairs  may  be 
i-cgarded  as  part  of  the  general 
teiidiniey  for  round-the-world 
tourists  to  "take  in”  this  count- 
I  V  as  the  result  of  greater  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  traveling 
agencies.  If  the  phenomenon  is 
not  thus,  significant  in  itself, 
we  oan  not  help  obseiwing  that 
no  iitt  e  change  has  taken  place 
ill  the  manner  in  which  those 
eminent  Christians  come  and 
arc  received  here.  Formerly, 
when  they  visited  Japan  their 
in-esence  was  hardly  noticed  es- 
eciit  by  the  converts  and  the 
foreign  community.  Nor  was 
their  advent  heralded  as  an' 
event  of  general  interest,  as  it 
has  now  become  almost  the  in¬ 
variable  practice.  Today  the 
rlnnrs  nf  non-Christian  schoflls 


noting  a  turn  in  the  nationa. 

nind  in  favor  of  Christianity, 
or  religion  in  general.  Xone- 
tlieless  it  is  indicative  of  a  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  widening  of 
the  spiritual  ana  intellectual 
vista  of  the  nati^  bringing  .it 


llafian. 

TOKYO.  WEDNESDAY,  MAR.  19,1913 1 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  SUNDA¥-SCHOOl\ 

MOVEMENT 

Ix  the  past  four  or  five  years 
this  country  has  been  visited  by' 
quite  a  number  of  noted  Christ¬ 
ians  from  abroad — theo.oglans, 
clergymen,  and  workers— with 
increasing  freiinency.  We  do 
not  think  tliat  there  is  anything| 


doors  oT  non-vniisoeiv 

Wiiri  institutions  and  also  of 

ThristiaiTfaniilies 
welcome  iliem  on  the  common  I 
passport  of  tame  aniTgoocl  in- 1 
trodnction.  This  change  has  I 
come  to  be  especially  noticeable  I 
since  the  return  of  onr  Business  I 
l^p)pp-a.tuvii  Ifoih  'its  memoranlel 
tmir  in  America  in  iDii.  Thatl 
fortunate  event  seems  to  liavej 
wrought  a  national  psycliologi- 1 
cni'  ^change — one  ot  those 
cITangesthat  now  and  again 
come  over  a  nation  in  its  inter- 1 
national  relations  with  the  ir- 
resistibilHv  .of  the  turning  on 
o7~'an*~i?Tect.nc,  current.  Thet 
■  Detepition  consisred  mostly  of  I 
I  business  men  and  its  visit  was  l| 
confined  ito  America;  but  the 
effect  produced  was  .m  J  " 

I  Japanese  natios.  as  W£ 

I  els-u-vis  the  whole  West.  It  was 
as  though  our  people  had  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  reality  of  the  Ijro- 
therhood  of  mankind  witlT  a 
FrSSWMK-tlniy  had 'never  bet  ore  ] 
feCr^en  there  has  arisen  a  I 
Se^  spirit,  or  rather  the  old 
spirit  has  widened  its  sphere  ol 
manifestation,  to  receive  with 
honor  and  respect  on  tl^ese 
shores  representative  men  of  all 
countries,  in  wliatever  field  of 
activity  their  work  may  He.  1 
ri.us  has  come  about  tiie  gene¬ 
ra.  tendency  to  jvelcome^infia 
,'»f  vplisrious  renowu"T:roui  abroad  I 
Trnr  open_ari^,  in  place  of 
.onner  comparative  indifler- 
mce,  as  due  to  leaders^  of] 
J.ought  in  tlieir  own  vocation. 
I'erliaps  it  is  incorrect  to  in-  I 


Ottiirer^tu-  the  liis-li  nhaso  ATImi- 

lighteninent  smiding  limnnn  iu- 
terconi’se  in  tlie  West,  'and  as 
sncli  we  iiinv  well  rest  satisfied 
witli  the  elVanacc  Sucli  being 
tlie  circnmstiuices,  we  view  with 
genuine  jileasure  tlie  cordiality 
that,  is  lieiiig  slinwn  to  tile  Ame¬ 
rica  nBusmes  sJleu''s-‘^  n  d  a  y- 
cSPlTWI  Parly,  Which  arrived 
liere  yesterday  by  tlie  Tonjo. 
Mr.  Heinz,  who  heads  tlie  party, 
is  of  international  reputation, 
and  Mr.  Brown  who  accom¬ 
panies  him  is  also  widely  known 
-is  a  very  earnest  worker  in  the 
auso  of  Cliristianity,  as  are 
[  jtliers  of  the  party.  They  are 
liere  to  spend  six  weeks,  and  we 
hope  .  tiieir  stay  will  be 
thoroughly  enjoyable  as  well  as 
successful. 

I  We  wish  the  imrty  success, 
iiid  we  say  tliis  advisedly.  For 
'S  things  are,  practically  uo- 
hing  is  being  done  for  the 
.oral  nplifting  of  our  business 
’lasses,  and  they  need  it  very 
badly.  Onr  statement  is  a 
sweeping  one;  but  we  thinli  wc 
are  justified  in  making  it.  True, 
the  Y.M.C.A.  men  are  doing 
some  good  work  along  this  line; 
but  tlie  field  they  reach  is  very 
imited.  True,  agnin,  that  niany 
Buddhist  sects  are  endeavoring 
to  imitate  the  Y.M.t’.A.  work; 
but  Buddhism  itself  is  old  and 
fonn-ridden,  so  tliat  the  most 
it  can  do  for  average  lie.icvers 
IS  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  lioiie 
that  they  may  enter  ]iaradise 
after  death  and  gain  ridies  in 
life  in  the  name  of  Buddha,  and 
no  new  or  refoiined  Buddlii.sni 
has  yet  arisen  to  act  as  a  social 
force  for  the  purification  of  the 
general  moral  atmosphere  and 
for  the  advancement  of  endeav¬ 
ors  to  be  good  and  to  do  good. 
We  do  not  jirofess  Christianity 
ourselves,  nevertheless  we 
finnly  believe  that  1  hrisliaii 
vVorkers  are  far  more  active  and 
elTective  in  their  effort  at  social 
iinprov'einent  tlian  tlieir  Bud¬ 
dhist  rivals.  Thus  Buddhism, 
which  has  easy  access  to  the 
oopulace,  is  ineffective  in  its 
irorl.-iiig  as  a  living  force,  wliile 


Christianity  is  as  yet  very 
mucli  circumscribed 
influence.  At  sucli  a  junc¬ 
ture,  the  business  men’s  Sun¬ 
day-School  movement  comes 
as  a  novelty,  in  vhich  not  a 
small  number  of  our  leading 
business  men  will  no  doubt  find 
much  to  arouse  their  interest, 
when  ijroperly  approached. 
For  thev  are  the  very  men  who 
more  than  anybody  else  are 
just  now  feeling  the  need  ot  the 
moral  uplifting  of  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Ill  other  respects,  the  Sunday- 
School  movement,  if  siiccessful- 
,y  launched,  wid  prove  a  great 
Soon  to  cur  hardworked  busi¬ 
ness  men.  A  day  off  a  week 
will  dO'  our  office  men  and  em¬ 
ployes  immense  physical  and 
moral  good,  provided  that  the 
day  is  not  spent  in  questionable 
pastimes.  They  will  at  least 
have  a  few  days  to  themselves 
in  the  month  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing  for  their  moral  welfare — a 
privilege  now  denied  ^ 
most  cases.  What  we  have  in 
view  may  be  a  thing  far  off, 
even  if  we  are  to  have  it  at  all; 
but  it  is  a  possibility  of  very 
great  importance,  and  a  beginn¬ 
ing  can  not  be  made  too  soon 
looking  to  its  realization.  And 
in  this  sense,  we  wish  Mr. 
Heinz  and  his  party  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  tour. 


sTonary^schoolT'anTTeacheS^^^^'^^^^^^r®^ 

the  latter  goes  far  beyond  the  school  "’alls.  Being 
necessarily  combative,  striking  at  old  faitlis  and 
superstitions,  its  power  to  regenerate  may  be  seen 
even  where  to  Christian  doctrine  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  That  this  force  should  be  centralised  in  a 
great  university  would  mean  a  lot  to  Japan  as  the 
leader  of  the  Far  East. 

During  its  brief  existence  the  late  Katsura 
Cabinet  issued  an  order  to  officials  throughout  tiie 
country  to  refrain  from  any  act  of  discrimination 
against  the  Christians  and  to  treat  all  religious 
denominations  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  religious  freedom,  but  it  is 
we  1  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  violated  in  the  past  to  the  no  small  incon- 

venience  ot  the  small  Christian  communities  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  empire,  against  whom,  of  late 
years,  public  prejudice  has  been  directed  and  no 
attempt  made,  officially,  to  correct  this  attitude. 
The  late  Cabinet,  therefore,  issued  an  order  worthy 
of  the  most  enlightened  rule,  in  instructing 
officials,  who  arc  still  the  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  especially  in  the  provinces,  to  avoid  acts 
of  discrimination  against  any  particular  scef.  The 
Older  is  also  in  line  with  the  best  opinion  of  the 
country.  Quite  recently,  Mr.  Tetsujiro  Inouye,  D. 
Litt.  professor  of  the..  Imp  rial  University,  expres¬ 
sed  the  opinion  in  ote  of  the  magazines  that  the 
profession  of  C'  ristianiiy  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  loftiest  patriotism.  Such  an  assurance  | 
should  not  be  necessary.  / 


I  The  'toming  visit  of  Dr.  John  K.  Mott,  who  is 
probably  tt'e  most  influential  man  in  the  missionary 
world  to-day,  has  a  double  interest  in  view  of  the  J 
fact  that  Dr.  Mott  is  looking  for  a  site  in  the  ll 
Orient  for  a  two-million-dollar  university,  as  the 
American  expression  has  it.  'Ae  Far  East  is  poorly 
equipped  with  first-class  schools  of  learning.  There 
are  many  institutions  in  Japan  and  China  called 
universities  which  have  no  right  whatever  to  that 
dignity,  and  the  few  that  can  claim  the  title  legiti¬ 
mately  are  severely  handicapped  in  their  work  by 
lack  of  funds  or  a  surfeit  of  Government  control. 
Dr.  Mott  comes  to  establish  a  university  where 
Christian  ethics  shall  be  the  basis  of  education,  and 
with  the  means  at  his  command  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  become  in  due  time  a  great 
centre  of  learning. 


Le  Japon  moderne.  by  Laud  vie  Naudeau,  forms 
I  the  subject  of  a  long  series  of  notes  in  T.  P.'s 
Weekly,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  publicists 
in  England  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  regard- 
I  ing  the  situation  in  Japan.  Mr.  O’Connor  entitles 
I  his  note.s,  Sidelights  on  the  Japanese  Character,  f 
I  and  confesses  to  a  sleepless  night  as  a  result  of  ’ 
[opening  M.  Naudeau’s  book — “sleepless,  but  con- 
j. soled  and  shortened  by  the  sense  of  finding  myself 
[learning  a  great  deal.”  The  empty  and  unsatisfy- 
I  ing  results  of  Japan's  victory  in  the  war  with 
1  Russia  is  the  theme  of  the  book  and  the  dread  of 
I  reaction  among  a  people  who  have  lost  heavily 
I  by,  and  paid  heavily  for,  the  victory  their  troops 
■  won  in  the  open  field.  In  all  the  modern  wars  she 
I  has  engaged  in  Japan  has  learned  the  falsity  of 
I  the  dictum,  to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils.  She 
Jhas  fully  realised  the  futility  of  war  as  it  affects 
^  herself. 


Dr.  John  R.  Mott  will  preside  over  a  conference  of  missionary 
I  leaders  in  Tokyo,  to  be  held  from  the  yih  to  the  iilh  pro.\. 

Dr.  Mi.tt  has  the  disposal  of  two  million  dollars  for  the  establish- 
1  ment  of  a  Christian  University  in  the  Orient,  and  it  would  be  a 
I  great  thing  to  secure  it  for  Tokyo. 

Mf'.* , 


The  coming  of  sucli  a  man  on  such  a  mission  j 
reminds  us,  who  are  apt  to  forget,  of  tin  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  in  the  Far  East  of  the  tnis- 
sionary  body.  They  rank  far  ahead  of  any  other  I 
foreign  force,  whether  ot  good  or  evil,  that  is  j 
leavening  the  masses  in  the  Orient  to-day.  They  j 
are  foremost  in  education,  and  in  Japan  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  Government  schools  ex-  | 
ert  a  greater  influence  on  education  than  the  mis- 
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DR.  SHOTS  PROTEST 


When  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  in  Japan  last 
[year  many  public-spirited  Japanese  realised  that  a 
I  man  was  in  their  midst  v/ho  could  speak  with 
I  authority  on  education,  and  the  veteran  teaclier 
I  was  frequently  cal  ed  upon  to  express  his  opinion 
[on  the  many  problems  vexing  educators  and  that 
[part  of  officia  dom  which  directs  the  na  ional 
[system  of  education.  After  his  return  to  America 
[Dr.  Eliot  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in  some  of 
[the  foreign  papers  published  in  Japan  views  were 
[  attributed  to  him  that  he  had  never  expressed, 
[such  views  being  calculated  to  please  the  more 
I  conservative  and  reactionary  among  Japanese 
[statesmen.  In  order  to  correct  public  misappre- 
Ih^nsion  in  Japan  as  to  his  precise  views  on  the 
Isubject  of  the  education  of  Japanese  women,  Dr. 
I  Eliot  asked  Mr.  R.  Murayama,  of  the  Osaka 
lAsahi,  to  aid  him  in  publicly  circulating  his 
[  views.  In  complying  with  this  request  the 
Asahi  publishes  Dr,  Eliot^.s  letter,  which  takes  up 
whole  page,  and  further,  in  the  same  issue, 

I  publishes  a  lead  ng  article  which  vigorously  dis¬ 
cusses  the  whole  subject  and  attempts  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  misrepresentation  Dr.  Eliot  has 
I  been  subjected  to.  In  the  course  of  this  explana¬ 
tion  what  is  a  serious  charge  is  pref-rred  against 
a  leading  p  iblic  man  who  is  held  responsible  for 
causing  to  be  circulated  a  wilful  perversion  of  Dr. 
Eliotts  opinions.  The  Asahi  article,  is  not  long 
and  may  be  translated  as  follows : — 
j  The  siory  has  been  circulated  that  Dr.  Eliot 
I  furnished  a  friend  of  h-s,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
I  Privy  C  runcil,  his  opinions  in  writing  which  were 
translated  into  Japanese  and  afterwards  found  their 
way  into  the  English  papers.  When  the  above- 
mentioned  opinions  were  made  public,  so  different 
d  d  they  appear  from  Dr.  Eliotts  well-known 
views,  that  in  order  to  dispel  my  doubts  and  to 
4|eterniine  whether  correct  translations  had  been 
niade,  we  demanded  that  the  original  should  be 


pub  ished.  To  this  day  the  responsible  has! 

faiie  l  to  do  this,  and  we  have  the  full  explanation! 
of  Dr.  Eliot  himself,  " 

“  The  point  the  Doctor  wants  made  clear  isf 
that  the  ‘  written  opinions  ’  in  question  are 
contradiction  of  his  own. 

"He  is  reported  as  saying.  ‘Japan  must  avoid  I 
a  repetition  of  th:  unfortunate  mistakes  made  by  I 
America’  when  he  actually  wrote,  ‘America 
enjoying  the  benehts  o  the  higher  education  of  I 
women  and  Japan  has  entered  upon  the  road  that  f 
will  brin.j  about  like  favourable  results.'  The  I 
two  opinions  are  diametrically  opposed.  The  ] 
Privy  Councillor  who  made  public  the  *  opinions ' 
has  not  acceded  to  our  request  to  publish  them, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  determining  wh-ther  j 
Dr.  E  iot  or  the  one  to  whom  he  gave  his  [ 
written  views  is  respon.sible  for  the  discrepmey,  j 
but  since  the  Doctor  comes  foi  ward  with 
written  statement  in  which  he  says  he  positively  I 
did  not  express  himself  as  the  *  written  views  ’ 
represent,  the  party  responsible  for  making  public  [ 
the  same  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  defen- 1 
sive.  To  say  Dr.  Eliot  did  not  hesitate  to  say  j 
one  thing  at  one  time  and  the  oppos  te  when  it  I 
seemed  convenient  is  to  leave  th  .*  question  in  a  [ 
state  not  satisfactory  to  a  gentleman.  But  if  Dr.  [ 
Eli'  t  did  give  expression  to  such  view  that  puts  I 
the  responsibility  on  the  certain  Councillor, 
defence  of  the  truth  and  his  own  reputation,  to  1 
make  public  the  facts.  I  have  heard  that  the  1 
Doctor  and  the  party  involved  are  friends,  but  I 
Dr.  Eliot  has  made  public  the  accusation  that  I 
the  views  r  presented  as  his  own  are  false  and 
has  shown  no  hesitation  in  saving  so,  then  there  [ 
is  no  necessity  for  the  other  to  show  any  hesita¬ 
tion  in  making  such  facts  known  that  will  make  j 
his  conduct  in  the  matter  appear  honourable.  So  I 
long  as  he  fails  to  d>>  this  it  must  be  taken  for  I 
granted  that  Dr.  Eliot's  contention  is  ju  t.  In 
that  event  he,  as  a  lapansse,  can  not  escape  the 
reproach  of  having  falsified  the  views  of  a  foreign 
friend  and  gentleman  an  i  of  having  given  them  I 
p  blicity,  an  act  unseemly  for  a  Japanese  gentle¬ 
man,  whatever  his  motives  might  liave  been.  As 
a  moral  question  tl»is  is  extreme  y  important,  and  I 
this  certain  Privy  Councillor  is  now  in  the  position  | 
where  he  must  explain  his  conduct  for  the  good  j 
name  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  If  he  fin  is  he  j 
can  not  clear  himself.  let  him  frank  y  repudiate  j 
the  Japanese  copy  of  the  ‘written  views’  in  its 
entirety,  apologise  to  the  world  for  his  mistake 
and  beg  the  pardon,  of  the  Doctor  for  having  | 
caused  him  so  much  trouble.  Any  attempt  on 
his  part  to  avoid  responsinility  by  saying  it  was 
not  made  public  in  his  nam-*  will  be  mean  and  , 
make  him  appear  contemptible  to  his  own  people 
an  1  f  ireigners.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Asahi  refrains  ! 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Privy  Councillor  | 
involved  in  the  incident,  although  Viscount  Kane- 
ko  is  freely  mentioned.  The  incident  is  interest¬ 
ing,  not  because  of  the  charge  made  against  an  j 
individual,  but  because  it  gives  us  a  glimpse,  all 
too  rarely  obtained  by  the  world  beyond,  of  the  I 
real  opposition  existing  In  Japan  against  reforms  | 
based  on  great  democratic  principles. 


PROFESSOR  ^E/ 


|/y^.  Francis  G.  FeaboUyy  who  wui 
lecture  in  Japan  during  April 
and  May 

From  the  **  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin"  of  February  5th,  1913- 1 
I  Article  by  J.  R.  Brackeit,  Instructor  in  ' 
■  Charity,  Public  Aid  and  Correction 
I  Professor  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, 
1’69,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
1  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencesof  Harvard 
lUnivertity  has  resigned  and  has  been 
I  made  professor  emeritus. 

Professor  Peabody  is  now  Emeritus 

(Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 
The  full  title  of  this  professorship  wa-- 
“  Preacher  to  the'  University  and  Plum 
mer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,”  but 
1886  the  title  was  changed  to  the 

I  shorter  form.  The  chair  was  established 
in  185s  by  the  will  of  Caroline  Plum¬ 
mer.  In  1886  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody  was  appointed. 

“Tlie  news  that  Professor  Francis  G 
Peabody  is  retiring  from  the  Harvard 
Faculty  should  set  many  of  us  to  think 
ing  earnestly.  Some  will  speak  and 
write  of  his  helpfulness  as  pastor  and 
preacher.  Not  a  few  among  Harvard 
students  of  the  past  quarter  century  will  I 
bear  personal  witntss  to  his  helpfulness  | 
as  a  teacher.  I  ask  leave  to  write  of  one  j 
aspect  of  his  many  services, — the  deve 
lopment  in  a  great  University  of 
systematic  instruction  in  the  appl  cation 
of  .principles  of  ethics  10  pressing  socii>l 
problems.  Our  world  of  today«  is  so 
fujl  of  the  words  “  social  service  ”  that 
we  may  fail  to  recognize  the  pioneers  in 
the  imprirtant  movement.  The  pioneers 
may  not  wish  us  to  pick  them  out  for 
sp  cial  notice,  but  we  should  wish  to  do 
so,  in  gratitude.  It  deed,  if  we  do,  the) 
will  likely  only  laughingly  bid  us  safe 
guard  the  movement  they  began,  even 
to  seeing  that  the  very  watch  words 
they  gave  us,  such  as  social  service,  are 
not  made  bankrupt  Ijy  the  present  run 
uponthera. 


hirty-three  years  ago,  Professor  Pea 
body,  practically  at  the  very  beginning  J 
of  the  modern  “social  service”  move 
ment  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Har 
vafd  on  “The  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions.”  Four  years  later  his  lectures 
were  made  a  general  University  course. 

“The  ethical  principles  were  sought, 
in  reading  and  class  room,  of  such 
fundamental  relationships  as  are  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  family  and  industry  \  the 
application  and  testing  of  principle  was 
furthered  by  personal  observations  in 
the  community  of  typical  institutions  j 
and  agencies.  ‘I  think,’  said  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  *  that  the  students  will  be  more  \ 
public  spirited  as  citizens  and  moiej 
discreet  as  reformers  by  even  this  slight  I 
opportunity  for  research.  There  is  in  s 
this  department  a  new  opportunity  in  ^ 
university  instruction.  With  us  it  has| 
been  quite  without  precedent.  It  sum 
mens  the  young  men  who  have  been  !| 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  political 
economy  and  of  philosophy  to  the 
practical  application  of  those  studies. 
It  ought  to  do  what  college  work  surely  I 
does — bring  a  young  man’s  studies  nearl 
to  the  problems  of  an  American’s  life.’ 

“This  course  at  Harvard,  with  the  I 
instruction  begun  at  Cornell,  in  1884, 1 
under  the  lead  of  President  White,  by  f 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  an  official  of  the  | 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  I 
I  Survey  and  Charity,  was  the  beginning  I 

II  of  academic  work  in  America  specializ 
d  and  practical,  in  that  field.  Itj 
ontinued  at  Harvard  a  systematic  I 
evelopment.  It  dealt  not  only  with! 
uestioDS  of  charity  and  correction,  but  | 
'ith  more  basal  questions  of  prevention  | 
fills.  ThiJS  the  department  of  social] 
thics  has  a  notable  exhibit  on  housing! 
snditions  and  has  issued  among  itsi 
ublications  a  valuable  summary  of  thef 
evelopment  and  significance  of  social] 
ittlements.  A  ‘Guide  to  Reading  in! 
Dcial  Ethics  and  Allied  Subjects,’  pub- 
ihed  by  the  University  in  1910,  underl 
rofessor  Peabody’s  lead  and  editorship,  I 
loludes  a  bibliography,  with  short! 
dpful  notes,  from  many  specialists  in  j 
harvard,  on  special  philosophy,  social  I 
stitutions  and  social  service, — the  I 
hies  of  modern  industry  and  social  j 
peels  of  religion. 

“  The  recent  and  really  remarkable  j 
•rtctivity  of  Harvard  students  in  social  | 
[service,  centering  at  Phillips  Brooks 
[House,  was  largely  founded  and  fostered  I 
by  Professor  Peabody.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  Prospect  Union  from! 
its  opening  in  1891,  a  piece  of  Univer¬ 
sity  extension,  in  whose  evening  classes 
the  teachers  are  College  students  and  the  I 
students  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  I 
men  from  mercantile  and  industrial  life  ] 
in  Cambridge.  So,  long  ago,  he  helped 
the  start  of  cooperative  stores,  a  method 
lof  bringing  forward  democracy  and  I 
Ithnft — which  is  none  the  less  sound- 
because  many  persons  were  not  ready 
for  it.  So  he  urged  ihe  trial  in  Massa 
chusetts  cities,  ui  der  local  option,  of  the  I 
foreign  system  of  government  administ-  J 
ration  of  the  sale  of  liquor — to  which 


the  logic  of  worse  systems  may  yet  ^ 
bring  us. 

“  The  chief  achievement  of  Professor 
Peabody  in  education  in  applied  ethics 
has  been  the  development  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  ethics,  within  the  division 
of  philosophy.  In  many  universities 
and  colleges  today  some  such  instruction 
is  found,  usually  allied  with  economics. 
The  arrangement  at  Harvard  does  not 
mean  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
economic  forces  in  society,  but  it  lays 
stress  on  the  inherent  and  strong  relation 
between  religion  and  morality,  on  the 
broad  highway  to  solving  vital  problems 
of  society  through  the  field  of  ethics. 

A  significant  by-product  of  this  teaching 
has  been  the  confidence  of  a  generous 
donor,  prominent  in  sound  business  and 
true  philosophy,  which  made  possible 
the  erection  of  Emerson  Hall,  with 
ample  quarters  for  the  department  of 
’  octal  ethics.  There  has  been  gathered 
a  museum  of  various  exhibits,  photo  ; 
graphs,  charts,  reports, — bearing  on  the; 
subjects;  for  example,  charts  which  j 
summarize  the  working  of  the  German! 
insurance  system,  and  some  effects  oil 
the  use  of  alcohol  on  mind  and  nerve.  | 
We  may  read  of  the  aim  and  develop 
[  ment  of  the  social  settlement,  and  then 
!  look  in  photographs  at  Toynbee  Hall, 
London,  or  HuH  House,  Chicago 
Scale  models  of  a  Boston  block  visualize 
what  we  have  heard  of  city  congestion. 

I  Some  parts  of  such  an  exhibit  are 
constantly  becoming  of  less  value  as 
illustrating  present  conditions;  but  even 
,  those  are  of  value  for  historical  study, 
'for  seeing  where  we  were,  compared 
with  where  we  are. 

“Few  things  are  done  now  as  they  were 
I  done  a  pneration  ago.  Among  the 
changes  is  the  growing  effort  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  knowledge  to  the  old  and 
I  ^reat  purpose  of  helping  our  needy 
neighbors;  is  the  growing  recognition 
that  what  helps  one  helps  all,  as  we  are 
members  one  of  another.  Of  this,  the 
work  of  Professor  Peabody  as  teacher  in 
social  ethics  is  an  expression;  and  in  it 
he  has  played  a  part,  notable  as  a 
pioneer.  Among  the  hundreds  of  young 
men  who  have  taken  his  general  course, 
surely  many  have  been  helped  by  him 
to  be  good  citizens  and  good  neighbors. 

I  Some  of  them,  and  not  a  few,  have 
carried  stimulus,  caught  from  him,  into 
professional  life  in  social  service,  the 
country  over.  He  has  been  fortunate 
in  writing  books  which  are  read;  he  has 
also  written  himself  into  the  lives  of 
many  men — though  not  always  to  be 
I  read  by  the  world.  If,  among  students 
T  on  lookers,  there  be  any  who  feel  that 
his  personal  views  are  over  conservative 
for  the  times  which  are  before  us,  let 
them  consider  that  in  the  little  group  of 
advanced  students  who  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  with  him  frequently,  year  by  year, 
there  has  been  friendliness  and  frankest 
■expression  of  opinions.  We  honor  a 

that  hehnIHQ  Trir>c>  ♦ma. 


1  growingradicalistn  today 
mo-'erate  eonsrrvalism  I 

value.  Professor  Peabody  has  cul'  lyatedT 
unusually,  a  personal  friendship  with  hisl 
students,  and  has  encouraged  every  | 
earnest  searcher  for  the  truth. 

FBrenell  ninner  «»  nr.  •’'“‘’rdy  In 

Boa»»ni  on  Mi»  _ _  -y—. 

On  January  30  one  hundred  laymen  ■  Tokyo  Daigakuj  May  3rd,  Im- 

and  clergymen  gave  Dr.  Peabudy  ajpejia!  University  and  May  4th,  Dr. 
complimentary  banquet  at  ■  gbica's  Church.  In  May,  Dr.  Peabody 

Twill  visit  Kyoto  and  neighborhood, 


Young  Men’s  Christian  Association; 
20lh, Woman's  University;  2ist,  Keio 
University  ;  22nd,  Meiji  Gakuin  ;  23rd, 
K(gher  Normal  School  for  Women ; 

1 24th,  Keio  University;  25th,  First  High 
School;  26th,  Aoyama  Gakuin;  27th,  | 
UniW  Hall,  Mila ;  28th,  Higher  Com-  i 
raercial  School;  29th,  Meiji  Gakuin; 


Vendome.  .  _ 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  associated  with  I 
Prof.  Peabody  throughout  his  services  I 
at  Harvard,  presided.  The  other  speak-  F 
ers  were :  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 


.  Kyoto 

[speaking  at  the  Imperial  University, 
Doshisha,  and  probably  at  the  Nara 
Normal  Schooiand  Osaka  Commercial 
School.  Afterwards  the  party  will  travel 


Bishop  of  Massachusetts ;  Rev.  George  ■generally  in  the  country  and  possibly 
A.  Gordon,  of  the  Old  South  Church,  ■  and  China.  *' 

Boston;  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 
of  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston  ; 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Boyd  Carpenter, 

Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey;  Rev. 

Samuel  M.  Crothers,  S.  T.  D,  of  the 
First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge;  and 
Rev.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College.  All  the  speakers 
have  been  closely  identified  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Peabody  during  his  long  term  of 
service  as  Plummer  Professor  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  College 
Preachers.  The  great  value  of  his 
services  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
University  was  the  topic  of  all  the 
speakers. 

Dr.  Eliot  said  he  found  in  China  a 
tendency,  that  Prof.  Peabody  will  find 
in  Japan  also, to  encourage  Christianity, 
unencumbered  by  any  creed.  That 
will  be,  for  the  next  generation  at  least, 
the  practice  in  both  those  nations,  he 
said.  He  credited  Prof,  Peabody  with 
being  a  pioneer  in  social  reform. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  said  that 
before  Prof.  Peabody  went  to  Harvard 
to  look  after  its  religious  activities,  not 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  students  were 
earnest  Christians.  Today,  he  said, 
thanks  to  Prof.  Peabody’s  work  and 
influence,  the  world  lool^  to  Harvard 
for  religious  leadership. 

Dr.  Peabody  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Japan.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 

Peabody,  their  daughter  and  Miss 
Homans  of  Boston.  Dr.  Peabody  will 
remain  in  Japan  for  several  weeks, 
arriving  on  the  “Korea"  April  ist. 

The  party  will  stay  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Tokyo.  While  primarily  Dr. 

.  Peabody's  visit  is  one  of  recreation  upon 
j  retiring  from  his  chair  at  Harvard,  held 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  has 
accepted  numerous  invitations  to  lecture 
in  various  instiSutioKs  in  Japan  where 


Pcrsoual  Items  Abont 
Career 

Dr.  Peabody  is  one  of  the  foremost  jl 
theologians  and  one  of  the  most  effective  I 
platform  effective  speakers  in  America. 

He  is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  was 
born  in  1847.  He  is  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Robert  Swain  Peabody,  a  noted 
architect.  Dr.  Peabody  received  both 
his  college  and  university  educatioii  at 
Harvard  and  was  later  ordained  and  11 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  U 
[church,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  I 
until  1880.  From  iSgr  to  18S6  he  wasl 
Parkman  professor  of  theology  at  Har-  F 
vard,  and  has  been  Piummer  professor  I 
of  Christian  morals  since  1886,  acting  I 
dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  I 
University  from  1885  to  1886,  and  I 
joverseer  of  the  same  from  1877  to  1882  I 
He  has  written  quite  a  number  of  books,! 
[he  most  notable  being  “Jesus  Christ  I 
and  the  Social  Question,"  “  Religion  of  I 
an  Educated  Man,”  “  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Christian  Character,"  and  “The 
Approach  to  the  Social  Question.”  His 
Harvard  chapel  “talks"  are  esteemed  as  I 
among  the  best  of  modern  books  of! 
devotion  and  practical  ethics.  V 

Five  years  ago  Dr.  Peabody  was  the  I 
Harvard  Exchange  professor  with  the  I 
Berlin  University  Germany,  where  he  I 
had  a  very  successful  visit,  the  Emperor  I 
Germany  being  one  of  hts  interested  I 
[auditors. 


8,  m3. 


I  his  work  is  well  known  i 


I  honored. 


Tcntntlve  Froffram  for_Lectar«B 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  for  lectures  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
Peabody,  it  being  understood  that  the 
program  is  liable  to  change,  after  his| 
'  arrival;  April  ist  arrive  on  the  “Korea” 
and  to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokyo. 
April  5th,  Reception  by  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Japan ;  April  7ib,  Reception  at 
Unity  Hall,  Mita;  April  nth,  Reception 
'  by  the  Association  Concordia;  April 
1  15th,  Lecture  at  Waseda_ University; 
j  i8th,  Higher  Normal  School;  t9th,j 


DR.  PEABODY  ON  RELIGION 

\SnQRT  BUT  NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BVi 
DlSTlNQUISfiED  VISITOR 

jHis  Faith  Is  of  Righteousness,  Love,  | 
Truth,  Peace 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Christians 
and  others,  mostly  well-known  figures 
in  the  religious  world  here,  attended 
the  reception  last  night  given  in  honor 
Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Unity  Hall,  Mita.  Among  | 
those  present  were  Mr.  Ayao  Hattori, 
|ex-M.P,,  Professor  Shiozawa,  of  Waseda 
Univei'sity,  Messrs.  Yaraamuro  and 
Yabuki,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Dr.  D. 
C.  Greene,  the  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kern,  Viscount  Seiko  Goto, 


Professor  Iwasumi,  of  the  Agricultural 

College  of  the  Imperial  University,  Mr. 
Taro  Ando,  President  of  the  Japan 
Temperance  League,  and  Dr.  Mizutaro 
Takagi,  editor  of  the  Gokyo  or, 
Christian  Advocate. 

Professor  Abe,  of  Waseda  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  a  co-worker  in  Unitarianism 
in  Japan,  was  the  first  to  speak.  Cit¬ 
ing  the  Martha  and  Mary  story  from 
the  Bible,  he  hoped  that  Professor 
Peabody  would  not  be  overburdened 
with  receptions  and  feasts  so  that  he 
might  miss  opportunities  to  be  heard. 

The  next  speaker,  Px'ofessor  Uchi- 
gasaki,  also  of  Waseda  University,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Unitai'ian  Association 
I  of  Japan,  welcomed  the  distinguished 
j  American  theologian.  He  assured  him 
of  the  strong  confidence  which  the 
Japanese  Unitarians  would  have  in 
their  advocacy  of  that  principle  of 
truth,  righteousness  and  peace. 

Dr.  Clay  MacCauley,  who  followed 
the  Waseda  professor  gi-eeted  Professor 
Peabody  in  a  happy  vein.  It  was  his 
impression  as  well  as  opinion,  he  said, 
that  the  Unitarian  Association  of 
Japan  :^as  not  established  to  form  a 
great  organization  but  to  send  out  as 


-ar_  as  possible  iioerai  innuen^s 

having  no  sectarian  aims  but  only  the 

brotherhood  of  man.  ~ 

'  The  speeclT  of  l-'rofessor  Peabody, 
which  cayne  next,  was  brief  but  to  the 
point.  In  thanking  his  friends  for  their 
courtesy,  he  said  he  felt  quite  at  home 
with  them  and  in  no  W'ay  whatever  felt 
as  if  he  were  among  strangers.  He 
was  glad  that  in  visiting  Japan  he 
could  make  good  fellowship  with  the 
audience.  He  recalled  his  early  days 
when  he  worshiped  and  communed  with 
a  similar  congregation  as  he  now  saw, 
the  great  men  and  poets  whose  port¬ 
raits  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  Unity 
Hall. 

As  for  Dr.  Hale,  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  Professor  Peabody  said  that  he 
would  never  have  become  a  Unitarian 
Iminister  without  him.  The  audience 
iwas  also  informed  that  the  Harvard 
'professor  had  a  son  who  is  a  Unitarian 
minister  at  home. 

To  Professor  Peabody  the  love  of 
God  as  the  center  of  the  universe  and 
that  reaches  out  to  human  weakness 
became  the  natural  instinct  of  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  Professor’s  impression 
that  Unitarian  liberal  faith  is  much 
larger  than  that  denomination’s  bounds. 
He  believes  in  the  holj  Catholic,  uni- 
ersal,  humanitarian,  comprehensive 


yersal,  numanicarian,  uuiupiciiciiaivc 

church  and^ said  that  tno^ugir*^ey 


wo^ld  not  unaerstand  him,  he  /v^uld 

c^mprebend  them.  The  kingoom  of 
God  is  light  to~many  things  and  this 
face  he  expounded  ably  with  beautiful 
illustrations.  “Do  your  own  work  con¬ 
scientiously  and  God  will  reward  you,” 
he  declared.  According  to  him  it  is 
not  quantity  that  counts  in  this  world, 
but  Quality,  and  though  small  in  num- 
u-"™  _th^-  true  ardent  wishes  foi 


bers. 


FS.  Llltili 

right^usness  would  ba  r^hzfid. 

'He  said  there  are  two  kinds  of  re- 1 
ligion;  magical  and  rational,  and  of  I 
course  he  prefessed  the  latter,  which  I 
is  the  religion  of  love,  truth,  righteous-  * 
ness,  and  peace.  ' 


DR^^^^RLANU'S^C^TION 

\ENrn^ASTIC  /nBBTlNO 

WELCOME  tllS  WORK 

As  already  briefly  reported  in  these 
columns,  a  reception  was  given  the 
evening  of  the  20th  at  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Mita-Shikoku-machi,  Shiba,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  who  is 
now  on  a  visit  to  this  country  as  an 
official  representative  of  the  Unitarian 
Associations  and  the  Association  of 
Liberal  Religions  in  America.  It  was 
attended  by  about  80  persons,  includ^ 
ine  distinguished  religionists  of  the 
liberal  school,  some  university  pro- 
jlfessors  and  students,  and  more  tnan 
ten  Japanese  and  foreign  ladies. 
There  was  also  a  Buddhist  priest. 

The  meeting  began  at  7.15 — consider¬ 
ably  behind  the  appointed  time--witn 
Prof.  Abe’s  opening  speech.  He  dwelt 
on  the  two  great  forces  at  work  to. 
brine  about  the  realization  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  of  nations-— the 
labor  movement  and  reiigious  lioer- 
ahsm. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Clay  Mac- 
Cauley,  who  welcomed  the  guest  noth 
as  a  personal  friend  and  as  a  gre^-t 
■  missionary  enthusiast.” 

I  'J  he  Lev.  Mr.  Uchigasaki  began  with 
rather  outspoken  remarks  about  the 
misunderstanding,  happily  diminishing, 
of  the  East  by  the  West,  and  also 
about  the  defects,  superstitions,  etc.,j 
of  the  more  narrow-minded  sects  i  | 
■rv, Christianity.  These  remarks  led  him. 

I  to  look  forward  all  the  more  eagerly 
to  the  coming  great  international  con¬ 
gresses  for  which  his  guest,  among 
others,  was  pushing  on  Reparations, 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  bunder- 
lund,  who  was  listened  to  with  giea- 
attention.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
audience,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uchigasaki 
ably  interpreted  the  speech. 

He  did  not  give  his  hearers  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  scenery  of  this  country 
or  of  the  mode  of  life  and  tne  general 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  What  he 
was  able  to  say  was  this,  that  he  w^ 
agreeably  astonished  to  find- 

II  [jiistworthv  evidence  ot^the  growth  of 
'Ifhe  liberal  religion  movement  here  than 

fbp  reports  hitherto  sent  him  by  Tna 
I  ^  v  .'a  7’'7  4.«  The 

further 


TOKYO, 


like  Profe 


friends  had  led^  him  to  ei^ect. 

^ave  responsibility  of  still  _  f ' 


[grave  _ ^ -  - 

strengthening  and  spreading  this  move- 
ment  in  Japan  fell  on  the  shoulders  oi 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  , 

The  Unitarian  Church  of  America, 
he  said  further,  is  not  a  very  large 

or  rich  body,  and  his  hearers  could 

not  expect  much  pecuniary  help  from 
it  toward  their  campaign.  This  was 
especially  so,  as  the  mother  caurch 
must  naturally  begin  by  giving  more 
substantial  help  to  the  workers  nearer  j 
home.  However,  on  returning  to 
America  he  would  be  able  to  m^e  a 
good  reporl^  ox  Progress 

movement  here,  and  this  would  induce  | 

TT?p  '^ffieMcan  enthusiasts  to  oner  their 
.TanaTiAgg  friends  even  more  assignee 
thATT  hitherto.  Self-help,  nowever,  is 
esse’ntiarto  success.  When  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success,  by  the 
binding  of  Japan,  America,  and  other 
nations  with  closer  spiritual  ties,  then] 
would  come  the  true  Kingdom  of  God. 

After  the  inspiring  speech  of  Dr. 
Sunderland,  the  ladies 'and  gentlemen! 
assembled  were  each  introduced  to  him 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uchigasaki,  after 
which  some  refreshments  were  served. 
The  meeting  broke  up  a  little  before] 
9  o’clock. 


RELIGIOUS  LEADER  FROM  f 
AMERICA  HERE  ON  VISIT 

Dr.  J.  T.  Sunderland  Comes  As 
Delegate  of  Unitarians  to 
Preach  and  Lecture 

FOLLOWS  PROF.  PEABODY 

As  Envoy  Under  Billings  Founda¬ 
tion— WUl  Prepare  for 
Congress  Here 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Sunderland  of 
America  arrived  yesterday  by  the  Shin- 
yo  Maru  and  is  stoppiog  at  the  Imperial 
Motel.  FTe  plaos  to  spend  the  month 
of  September  in  Japan.  He  will  pro¬ 
ceed  thence  to  China  for  the  month  of 
October,  thence  to  Manila  for  the 
first  fortnight  io  November,  plans  to 
reach  Ceylon  the  latter  put  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  to  be  in  India  approximate!) 
from  December  i,  1913  February  i, 
1914,  expecting  to  reach  America  again 
about  March  ist. 

Dr.  Sunderland  comes  as  an  official 
representative  and  friendly  Ambassador 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association.  He  holds  an  appointment 
from  the  American  organization  as 
Lecturer  on  the  Billings  Founda 
lion.  The  Billings  Foundation  is  a  trust 
lund,  held  by  the  American  Unitari¬ 
an  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  distinguished  speakers  to  places  oi 
commercial  or  educadonal  importance, 
to  speak  upon  topics  bearing  upon 
liberal  religious  thought.  Dr.  Sunder- 
aud  is  the  second  Lecturer  on  this 
Koundation  to  be  sent  out  of  America, 
the  firat  being  Rev.  Prof.  F.  G.  Pea¬ 
body,  who  spent  the  spring  of  1913  in 
Japan  as  a  Lecturer  on  this  Foundation. 
While  in  Japan  Professor  Peabody  re¬ 
ceived  very  distinguished  attentions. 


Sunderland, 
body,  will  be  prepared  to  preach  or  to 
lecture  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  dealing 
with  problems  of  modern  thought,  be¬ 
fore  religious  or  literary  bodies,  or  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  assist  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  All-The-World  Theistic  Confer- 
''nce,  which  is  being  arranged  b) 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendle,  D.  D.,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Religious  Liberals,  and  Dr.  Sunderland 
is  particularly  anxicus  to  meet  person^ 
interested  in  this  movement.  Dr.  Sun 
derland  has  an  exceptionally  vigorous 
and  fertile  mind,  and  is  sure  to  prove  an 
I  interesting  and  stimulating  visitor.  He 
is  heartily  commended  to  all  religious 
liberals  and  to  those  who  have  educa¬ 
tional  interests  at  heart. 

Dr.  Sunderland  has  had  a  remarkable 
career.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  as  a  young  man  went  to  the 
United  States  where  he  had  since  made 
his  home.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  1872  he 
eiitered  the  Unitarian  ministry,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  has  since  been 
active,  having  had  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  pastorates  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Id  America  he  is  most  widely 
known  for  his  long  'service  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  the  seat  of  the  famous 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was 
settled  for  twenty  years.  He  has  also 
had  shorter  pastorates  in  New  England 
in  Californ-a,  in  London,  England,  ir 
Toronto,  Canada,  and,  recently,  he  has 
been  the  distinguished  minister  of  the 
important  Unitarian  church  located  at 
Ottawa,  the  capita!  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Dr.  Sunderland  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  Orient,  having  spent  the  year 
1895  6  in  India  on  a  commission  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As¬ 
sociation.  During  that  year  he  came 
very  closely  into  touch  with  the  Hindoo 
friends  of  liberal  religion,  and  he  has, 
ever  since,  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  India  and  has 
written  much  for  Indian  periodi¬ 
cals.  He  has  been  a  lecturer  on 
sociology  and  on  the  religions  of  India 
at  two  theological  schools  in  the  United 
Stales  J  an  extensive  traveller;  an  edi- 


i  tor  J  and  the  autlior  of  a  dozen  impor 
,  tant  volumes  dealing  with  religious 
I  topics.  His  book  “  The  Origin  and 
!  Character  of  the  Bible  ”  is,  perhaps, 

;  the  best  popular  statement  in  existence 
of  the  modern  evolutionary  view  of  the 
Bible,  summing  up  the  results  of  mo 
gdern  criticism,  and  his  book  en  itied 
“The  Spark  in  the  Clod”  is  also 
ladmirable  statement  of  religion  from  the 
levolulionary  standpoint. 

Dr.  Sunderland  comes  to  the  Orient 
jwitha  far  larger  understanding  ofOri- 
jental  peoples  than  is  possessed  by  moit 
I  travellers,  and  with  a  very  cordial  sym- 
Ipathy  for  their  point  of  view.  He  | 
[travels  as  a  student,  interested  in  the  I 
[religious  faiths  of  all  men,  and  glad 
'|t^Dterpre^Qthose  who  care  to  hear, 


I  the  modern,  rational  conception 
liberal  Christianity.  He  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  lectures  and  addresses  during 
his  stay  in  the  Orient,  as  opportunity  | 
[may  offer. 

Dr.  Sunderland  will  be  accompanied  I 
Ion  his  journey  by  his  daughter,  Miss  I 
I  Sunderland.  While  he  is  in  Japan  he 
[may  be  addressed  care  of  Rev.  Clay  | 
MacCauley,  2  Shikokumachi,  Mila. 
Tokyo. 
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LIBERAL  RELIGION 

Address  by  Dr.  Sutherland  | 

Dr.  J.T.  Sunderland  gave  his  arst  pu¬ 
blic  address  in  Japan,  yesterday  at  Unity 
Hall,  Shiba.  A  large  audience  gathered 
to  hear  him.  His  subject  was  “  Liberal 
Religion  as  a  World  Movement.’,  This 
noteworthy  theme  was  treated  by  the 
speaker  with  great  comprehensiveness 
and  sympathy,  revealing  no  sectarian 
character. 

After  defining  Religion  as  the 
free  national,  scientific  and  spiritual 
movement  which  is  specifically  ac¬ 
companying  the  enlightened  think¬ 
ing  of  modern  mankind,  Dr. 
Sunderland  passed  in  rapid  re¬ 
view  the  religious  condition  of  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  He 
spoke  first  of  America,  where  there 
are  several  professedly  liberal  denomi¬ 
nations  growing  constantly  in  num 
bers  and  influence  as  Liberal  Chris 
tiins;  and  then  of  the  marked  in¬ 
crease  within  the  old  historical  Christian 
Churches,  of  free,  progressive  groups  of 
thinkers  and  writers,  who  are  Liberal 
Orthodox,  and  are  distinguished  by  such 
men  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Phillips 
Brooks  and  George  A.  Gordon.  He- 
noted  the  many  broad  movements 
which  are  notable  now  among  Quakers, 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  other  communions,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  general  change  among 
Christians  from  emphasis  upon 
theological  and  other-world  doctrines 
to  practical  efforts  to  make  the  present 
world  better  and  happier. 

The  speaker  directed  attention  to 
religious  condition  in  England 
very  much  like  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Not  only  are  the  nonconfor¬ 
mist  denominations  deeply  moved  by 
Liberal  Religion,  but  in  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  -the  “Broad”  spirit 
is  increasingly  powerful.  Such  men 
Dean  Stanley  in  the  Church  of| 
England  and  Dr.  Campbell  among  the 
Independent  Churches  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  wide-spread  Lib“rali3m 
pervading  the  English  Christians.  On 
the  continent,  in  all  directions  Liberal 
Religion  is  profoundly  affecting  all 
Christian  bodies.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  authorities  are  seeking 
in  vain  to  check  the  “Modernism” 
under  which  name  Liberal  Religion  has 
sway  within  its  com 


munioD.  In  Hungary^ora^mnS?^? 
of  Unitarian  Churches  are  strengthening 
their  ancient  hold.  The  Protestantism 
of  France  is  growing,  and  “  Liberal” 
Christianity  in  Holland  is  distinctively 
progressive  and  free.  In  Germany  Liber¬ 
alism  is  speciflcally  characteristic  of  the 
great  Universities,  and  Liberal  Religion 
has  a  widely  extended  hold  among  the  I 
Churches. 

In  fact,  except  in  Russia  the 
Christianity  of  Europe  is  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  coming  under  the  guiding  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberalism  of  modern 
religious  thought.  Nor  are  the  non- 
Christian  religions  outside  the  range  of 
Liberal  Religion.  Mohammedanism  is 
giving  way  in  many  places  to  the 
religious  enlightenment  which  has 
set  Christianity  free,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  open  to  friendly  intercourse 
and  even  cooperation  with  other 
forms  of  religious  faith.  In  India,  there  Fjif  ; 
a^e  many  cheering  signs  of  the  advance 
of  Liberalism  into  the  the  old  religious 
exclusiveness  of  Hinduism.  Caste  is[ 
breaking  down  and  there  are  such  defi¬ 
nite  free  religious  bodies  as  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  ”  and  the  similar,  [ 
though  not  quite  so  free,  ‘f  Arya  Somaj 
which  are  prophetic  of  a  radical  religious  ■ 
and  social  emancipation  of  that  great  I 
people.  ,  ,l 

Dr,  Sunderland  opened  a  wide  and 
inspiring  prospect  for  the  future  of  ^ 
humanity  in  closing  this  review  of  the  . 
world-wide  spread  of  liberalism  among  A 
the  religions  of  the  world’s  nations.  His  .  ^ 
faith  is  that  humanity,  by  means  of  the 
new  internationalism  which  is  fast  taking  ^ 
possession  of  the  world,  will  some  day 
c»me  into  a  real  sympathy  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  inspired  by  confidence  in  “  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,"  which  is  distinctively  empha¬ 
sized  by  modern  Liberal  Religion. 


[CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  JAPAN  AND  EUROPE 

I  Information  Concerning  French  & 
German  Law  Respecting  Pre¬ 
liminary  Examination 


I  PRACTICE  MORE  LIBERAL 

Accused  in  Germany  &  France  Has 
Right  to  Defence  at  All 
Stages 

In  view  of  the  contention  rejjeatedly  I 
put  forward  in  connection  with  the  pre- 1 
liminary  procedure  in  the  Wheeler  and  | 
other  criminal  cases  that  the  Japanese  j 
practice  is  a  faithful  copy  of  that  em- 1 
ployed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  B 
/apan  Advertiser  has  taken  the  trouble  | 
to  secure  authoritative  informatioi:  I 
touching  the  criminal  procedure  of  both  I 
Germany  and  France,  which  two  I 
countries  have  most  largely  influenced  | 


the  compilation  61  th6  new  Japanese' 
legal  codes.  For  information  on  the 
German  law,  a  representative  of  the 
/apan  Advertiser  called  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  Acting  Consul  who,  however, 
referred  him  to  a  well-known  German 
jurist  in  Yokohama  for  an  opioion. 

The  first  point  raised  was  with  respect 
to  defence  of  the  accused.  The  expert 
I  informed  the  interviewer  that  under| 
German  law  the  court  had  the  right  to 
appoint  the  accused’s  Counsel,  but  in 
practice  generally  accepted  the  lawyei 
engaged  by  the  accused  himself,  sc ,, 
long  as  he  was  properly  qualified.  Tht ; 
German  code  of  criminal  procedure,  ht 
continued,  contained  an  article  specifi 
cally  declaring  that  the  accused  had  th( 
right  to  the  assistance  and  advice  0 
of  counsel  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed 
ings,  so  that  it  went  without  saying  tha 
in  Germany  the  prisoner’s  lawyer  wouh 
be  free  both  to  attend  the  prcliminar; 
examination  on  his  behalf  and  to  visi 
his  client  in  prison  and  there  discuss  th( 
case  wiih  him,  if  necessary.  Only  sucl 
restrictions  might  be  imposed  as  wen 
essential  to  the  object  of  the  prosecu 
ion,  and  to  maintain  good  order  in  iht 
prison.  Subject  to  these  requirement: 
anybody  could  visit  the  accused  irf' 
prison. 

Rolnllii;;  to  itaiil 

The  second  question  related  to  bail.! 
The  expert  said  that  where  the  accused 
had  been  arrested  on  a  warrant,  he  - 
might  be  liberated  on  bail  during  the 
preliminary  examination.  The  coun 
had  the  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  bail, 
and  in  practice,  if  sufficient  security 
were  forthcoming  the  accused  was  ^ 
released. 

Consul  General  John  Carey  Halil 
yesterday  admitted  to  the  Japan  Ad  j 
veriiser  representative  that  when  he) 
saw  Mr.  Wheeler  at  Negishi  Mr.j 
Wheeler  told  him  that  when  he  was  first! 
arrested  he  had  asked  the  police  to 
allow  him  to  see  his  consul,  but  had 
been  refused,  Mr.  Hall  then  asked 
Mr.  Wheeler  whether  he  had  repeated 
the  request  to  Inspector  Ikariyama  orl 
had  submitted  it  in  writing,  and 
Mr.  Wheeler  replied  that  he  had  not 
done  so,  ihinking  that  his  representatives 
would  apply  to  the  consul  on  his 
brhalf.  When  this  matter  was  brought , 
to  the  attention  of  the  German  legal  I 
expert,  he  stated  that  in  no  European  I 
country  would  the  ordinary  police  I 
trouble  to  forward  such  a  verbal  request  j 
to  the  resident  consul  of  the  country  to  1 
which  the  accused  belonged,  but  that 
naturally  the  accused  wuuld  be  per 
milted  to  write  to  his  consul,  though 
tlie  latter  would  not  be  likely  to  interfere 
unless  he  had  good  grounds  for  bdieving 
that  the  accused  was  receiving  unfair 
treatment  which  would  imply  a  breach 
of  treaty  obligations.  And  of  course 
no  obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  consul's  visiting  his  national 
in  prison. 

Tlie  Fr«u<-li 

The  representative  of  the  Japan 
Advertiser  subsequently  called  upon 
I  (he  French  Consul,  M.  H.  Moet,  who 


Tr^  oDligH^l 

manner  gave  him  all  the  information  i  I 
his  ixissession.  ,  I 

“Under  the  French  law,  said  Mr. 
Moet,  “  the  juge  d' insiruciion  has  no 
power  to  open  the  examination  of  the 
accused  until  the  latter's  counsel  is 
present,  unless  the '  accused  himself 
voluntarily  foregoes  this  privilege.  The 
accused  even  has  the  right  to  decline 
i  to  answer  the  question,  How  old  are 
you  ?  in  the  absence  of  his  lawyer,  who 
is  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  all  the 
witnesses  in  the  interests  of  his  client.” 

With  respect  to  bail,  the  consul  H 
explained  that  in  French  criminal  cases 
this  was  not  allowed. 

“But  in  France,  he  continued,! 
“such  a  case  as  the  Wheeler  case  would 
not  be  criminal  at  all.  It  would  be 
merely  what  is  styled  a  correctional 
matter,  and  as  such  the  accused  would 
have  to  be  released  five  days  after  the 
first  examination  without  depositing  any 
security  whatsoever.  He  would  merely 
be  required  to  promise  to  appear  when 
called  upon,  and  of  course  the  police 
would  be  expected  to  keep  watch  over 
him.  This  obligation  to  liberate  the 
accused  applies  to  all  cases  in  which  the 

penalty  involved  is  not  more  than  two 
years  and  provided  the  accused  has 
suffered  no  previous  conviction.” 

As  an  example  of  how  liberally  this 
rule  operates  in  practice,  the  consul 
mentioned  the  notorious  Rochette 
financial  swindles  involving  millions. 
The  accused  was  arrested  four  years  ago, 
but  after  an  examination  extending 
over  several  months,  was  set  at  liberty 
to  appear  again  when  called  upon.  1  he 
accused  took  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  bolt,  and  is  now  some¬ 
where  in  Me.xico. 


I  Question  On  Wheeler 

Case  In  Commonsl 


IJ.  E.  DE  BECKER  ON 

THE  WLER  CASE 

I  Explains  His  Position  and  Views  | 
on  Defects  in  Existing 
Procedure 

I  COURT'S  ACTION  CORRECT  | 

I  But  System  Needs  Reform  A 
few  Words  Concerning  the 
Recent  Public  Notice 

Mr.  J.  E.  De  Becker  of  the  law  firm 
1  of  De  Becker,  Gadsby  and  Nakamura, 

1  Yokohama,  yesterday  made  ihe  follow- 
J  ing  statement  to  a  representative  of  the 
U/apan  Advertiser. 

1  “  Having  been  literally  besieged  for 

linformation  relative  to  the  Wheeler 
lease,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make 
I  the  following  statement.  Mr.  W.  A. 

1  Wheeler  was  arrested  on  Jan.  loth, 
I  *9*3>  verbal  inquiries  at  the  Couri 
I  elicited  tlie  information  that  bail  could 
I  not  be  granted  at  that  stage  of  the 
I  proceedings.  Later  on  formal  written 
I  application  was  made  for  bail,  but 
J.I  was  refused,  and  I  am  informed 


I  Foreign  Under-Secretary  Makesl 
Statement  On  Case 
— 

EtelmMe  CabU  to  Joixih  AdverUter. 

London,  Feb.  3.— In  the  House  ofl 
[commons  today  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  I 
Thompson,  M.P.  for  North  Down,  asked  | 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  whe¬ 
ther  be  had  any  details  with  regard  to  I 
Ithe  reported  arrest  of  Mr.  W.A.  Wheel- 1 
er,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Genz,  | 
Wheeler  and  Co.  of  Leicester  and  a  | 
British  subject,  by  the  Japanese  author¬ 
ities  at  Yokohama  on  January  11  last;  if  j 
so,  whether  he  would  state  the  same ;  .iir 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  being  permitted  to 
communicate  with  the  British  Consular 
authorities ;  and  if  he  had  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  when  the  public  trial  of  Mr.  I 
Wheeler  might  be  expected  to  take  I 
place.  \ 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  I 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  F.  D,  I 
Acland,  Parliameniary  Under-Secretary  j 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  replied. 

He  said  that  according  to  the  iqfor- 
mation  received  by  the  Foreign  Office  I 
from  the  British  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  Mr.  I 
Wheeler  had  been  arrested  under  article  I 
246  of  the  Japanese  Criminal  Code  and  | 
was  being  permitted  freely  to  communi- 1 
cate  with  the  British  ^Consul  General  at  I 
Yokohama.  I 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  not  yet  in  a  position  I 
to  say  when  Mr.  Wheeler’s  trial  would  I 
ake  place,  but  the  Consul  General  at  I 
Yokohama  had  been  assured  by  the  I 
lapanese  authorities  that  the  evidence  I 
kin  the  case  was  being  examined  with  the  | 
itmost  expedition. 


that  the  procureu^^^'^ 
the  application  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  required  further  investigation.  As 
to  the  legal  position  of  the  affair,  the 
arrest  has  taken  place  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  as  regards  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  these  also  have 
followed  the  usual  course  of  events  in 
such  cases.  A  protest  lias  now  been 
entered  in  the  Yokohama  District  Court 
under  Article  158  (2)  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  so  the  matter 
rests  at  this  moment.  Whathasbeen  done 
exhausts  all  legal  methods  of  obtaining 
bail. 


_  cannot,  of  course,  discuss  tl 
material  points  and  merits  of  the  case 
jbecause  this  would  be  neither  advisable 
nor  proper  at  the  moment,  but  I  may 
say  that  the  Court  has  done  nothing 
actually  unjustified  by  law,  and  that  the 
officials  concerned  have  ample  legal 
amhority  for  all  their  acts.  They  have 
simply  followed  routine  practice  and 
have  in  no  wise  differentiated  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  case  from  that  of  any  other 
person  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
stand  in  a  similar  position.  Granting 
the  perfect  legality  of  the  Court’s  acts,  I 
take  grave  exception  to  the  entire  method 
of  Japanese  criminal  procedure  and  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  altitude  is  not 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  benefit  any  par¬ 
ticular  individual  or  section  of  the 
community.  What  benefits  one  benefits 
all  and  what  injures  one  generally  in¬ 
jures  all.  The  system  is  not  with¬ 
out  supporters  and  it  is  in  vogue  in 
many  highly  civilized  states,  but  after 
watching  its  practical  working  for  many 
years, I  submit  that  it  should  be  abolished 
tor  good  and  all  because  it  is  capable  ol 
being  abused  and  made  an  engine  of  op 
pression.  It  may  have  good  points,  but 
Its  bad  points  certainly  predominate. 

Wbere  Couuetel  Is  Bnrrcd 
During  the  examination  of  a  prisoner! 
by  the  juge  d’insiructioii,  counsel  are  L. 
not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  the  sole  R. 
witnesses  to  the  proceedings  are  the  ^ 
juge  and  his  clerk.  This  forms  in  my 
opinion  a  serious  refusal  of  elemenlar)  L 
lair  play  because  if  a  lawyer  were  pre-F*- 
sent,  he  could,  in  many  cases,  assist  the 
accused  by  means  of  a  careful  and 
searching  re-examination,  and  thus 
bring  about  an  earlier  acquittal  of  his 
client  if  the  latter  were  innocent. 

Mere  consultation  in  a  jail  is  hardly 
of  any  use  for  three  reasons.  The  firsi 
is  that,  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  the 
interviews  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  two  officials,  one  ot  whom  is  an 
interpreter  who  is  supposed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  language  in  which  the  prisoner! 

IS  speaking,  and  this  interpreter  raises  | 
objections  to  the  case  itself  being  dis 
cussed.  The  second  reason  is  that  the 
mere  presence  of  official  witnesses  robs 
any  interwiew  of  all  privacy  between 
the  accused  and  his  counsel.  The  third 
is  that  the  lawyer  would  have  practical¬ 
ly  no  data  to  guide  him  from  the 
side  of  the  prosecution,  and  the 
prisoner  would  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
capable  of  appreciating  the  legal  points 
involved  in  the  questions  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  by  the  examining 
magistrate.  The  result  is,  in  substance, 
that  prisoners  are  not  allowed  the  benefit 
of  counsel  during  the  preliminary  trial, 
and  this  appears  improper,  unreasonable, 
and  utterly  unjust. 

The  <tne8(lon  of  Ball 

“  Coming  to  the  question  of  bail, 

I  submit  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  bail 
ought  to  be  freely  granted  by  the  Court 
irrespective  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  that  there  is  a  crying 
need  of  some  machinery  to  (r)  practic- 


a^lly  force  the  judge  to^ranttlie^cclSs?!!* 

baii  upon  reasonable  security  being 
given;  (2)  to  secure  mitigation  of  ex¬ 
cessive  bail;  (3)  to  provide  against 
refusal  or  delay  to  bail  any  person;  and 
(4)  to  ensure  the  production  in  open 
court  of  the  person  detained  lor  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  cause  and 
justice  of  his  detention.  At  present,  the 
jiige  (^instruction  has  full  power  to 
admit  to  bail^uMt^arel^^ggeaK^ 

exercise  it  against  the  expressed  views  of 
ih&procureur  and  tliough  a  protest  ispos- 
sible  under  Article  1^8(2)  of  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  District 
Court  is  also  bound  to  hear  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  procurcur,  aud  the  judges 
are  naturally  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  views  of  that  oflicial.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  way  of  hastening  this  process, 
and  in  practice,  a  man  is  often  detained 
for  many  months  and  then  set  free 
either  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  or 
because  he  is  finally  found  ‘  not  guilty.’ 
The  net  result  of  the  present  system 
is  that  bail  is  often  unreasonably 
deferred  to  the  irretrievable  injury  o 
many  innocent  persons,  and  the  only 
thing  which  can  bring  about  a  radical 
reform  is  to  create  a  strong  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Doea  afot  Attack  OOicInls 
"  I  desire  to  add  that  my  words  are 
'I  not  to  be  construed  as  an  onslaught 
upon  individuals,  and  to  say  that  no 
I  attack  whatsoever  is  intended  upon  the 
officials  concerned  in  the  Wheeler  case. 
They  are  all  gentlemen  of  high  charac¬ 
ter  whose  good  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
impugn,  aud  they  have  only  acted  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  the  traditions  of  their 
olfice.  To  suggest  anything  to  their 
disparagement  would  therefore  be  im¬ 
proper  and  unjust  in  the  extreme,  but 
what  I  do  say  I  have  always  said  and  I 
always  will  say,  and  that  is  that  the 
system  itself  is  an  obnoxious  one  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  the 
interest  of  personal  liberty.  There  is 
I  no  wish  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of  many 
fellow-thinkess,  to  protect  those  who 
are  really  guilty  of  any  heinous  offence, 
but  I  subqnit  with  all  deference  that 
speedy  public  trial  and  a  liberal  atti^ 
tude  towards  bail  are  absolutely  neces 
fary  if  criminal  cases  are  going  to  be 
conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  freedom  of  even 
[the  humblest  individual. 

Better  Ni'MteiM  ^Vauled 

It  may  sometimes  seem  a  pity  to  let 
a  guilty  man  escape  by  reason  of  grant¬ 
ing  liberal  and  speedy  bail,  but  that  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  importance  of 
protecting  others  who  are  innocent.  It 
is  better  to  let  ten  guilty  men  escape 
than  to  cause  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
liberty  to  even  a  single  innocent  person. 

“  It  may  be  that  as  an  Englishman  I 
have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  secret 
methods  of  procedure,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  weary  postponement  of  bail 
in  criminal  cases  strikes  me  as 
more  unjust  than  it  would  appear 
Lto_tbose  trained  in  a  different  school ; 


but  allowing  tor  individual  different? 
of  opinion,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
time  must  and  will  come  when  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  will  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  infinitely  more  liberal  one  in  force 
in  England,  her  colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  system  is  perfect  by  means; 
there  are  many  anomalous  points  in 
English  and  American  procedure,  but  if 
the  Continental  and  Anglo-Saxon  systems 
be  compared,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  latter  will  be  found  to  contain 
better  safeguards  for  liberty  than  the 
former,  and  this,  I  submit,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  altering  the  law  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  at  least  approximate 
to  that  in  vogue  in  the  great  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  world. 

“With  regard  to  the  public  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  columns,  which  seems  to 
have  created  such  a  stir  among  several 
of  your  contemporaries  and  which  has 
elicited  a  hysterical  screech  from 
the  Japan  Times,  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  anything  in  the  wording 
to  which  exception  can  be  taken  with¬ 
out  invoking  the  aid  of  innuendo.  If 
it  had  been  simply  put  in  as  an  item  of 
news,  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  one 
would  ever  have  noticed  or  criticized 
it.  It  was  a  mere  statement  of  fact  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  if  its  critics 
desire  to  show  that  it  was  not,  it  is  ‘  up 
to  ’  them  to  produce  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  in  doing  this  they  should  be 
requested  to  stick  to  the  exact  wording 
of  the  text  and  not  to  impart  extraneous 
and  imaginary  matters  in  the  nature 
of  innuendoes.  There  is  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  the  advertisement,  but  I 
think  that  it  has  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  arousing  public  interest  not 
only  in  the  Wheeler  case,  but  in  the 
larger  question  of  criminal  procedure 
and  the  liberties  of  the  individual. 

No  CoDtempt  AfConrt 

“  It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  I 
quarters  that  such  an  announcement  I 
practically  amounted  to  contempt  ofl 
court,  but  it  contained  no  matter  I 
scandalizing  the  Court  itself,  abusing  I 
parties  to  actions,  or  prejudicing  any  I 
one  in  favor  or  against  a  party  be-l 
fore  the  case  is  heard.  No  attempt  was  I 
made  to  interfere  with  ttje  due  course  I 
of  justice  or  the  lawful  process  of  the  I 
Court;  the  notice  merely  pointed  out  I 
that  a  certain  prrty  had  been  arrested,! 
that  !*.e  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  coun-l 
sel  (the  reason  why,  I  have  already  f 
explained),  and  that  bail  had  not  yeti 
been  granted. 

“The  raison  (rUre  of  the  English  I 
view  of  “  contempt  ”  does  not  apply  in  I 
Japan.  The  English  law  on  the  subject  I 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  and  outgrowth  I 
from  the  Jury  system.  In  Japan  all  I 
questions  both  of  fact  and  law  are  tried  I 
by  trained  Judges,  and  there  is  no  jury  I 
of  citizens  to  be  considered.  I 

“  From  the  article  which  appeared  I 
in  the  Japan  Times,  one  would  think  I 
that  the  idea  of  the  writer  was  that  I 
everybody  has  to  cringe  and  grove' I 
before  ‘  authority,’  but  this  is  the  mental  I 
attitude  of  the  slave  who  kisses  the  rod! 
of  the  despot,  and  not  the  princ'ple  ofl 
the  man  who  looks  upon  freedom, ass 
boon  and  inalienable  birthright  bestowed  | 
uDon  him  by  Providence.”  ' 


COBRESPONDENCE 


The  Wheeler*’  Case 


To  THE  Editor  op  the  Japan  Advertiser 

Dear  Sir,  -  I  notice  that  your  con¬ 
temporary  the  « Jiji  Shimpo  ’’  had  a 
note  in  its  today’s  issue  relative  to  the 
above  case,  and  I  invite  your  attention 
to  its  wording.  It  is  headed  : — 

“YEN  2,000  BAIL— INVESTIGA¬ 
TION  INI'O  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISER 
WHEELER  NEARLY  COMPLET¬ 
ED.” 

It  then  goes  on  to  definitely  state  that 
Mr  Wherler  had  “humbugged”  (man- 
chaku  shita)  bujers  of  the  mmlunes  he 
sold,  and  this,  read  together  with  the 
heading  of  the  paragraph  is  tantamount 
to  pron<iuncing  the  accused  guilty  b:fore 
he  IS  tried.  If  the  writer  had  said  that 
it  was  “alleged  ”  that  Mr.  Wheeler  had 
perpetrated  a  fraud  no  exception  could 
be  taken,  but  owing  to  the  omission  ot 
that  word  the  [laragraph  is  misleading 
and  calculated  to  prejudice  the  case  of 
(he  accused. 

I  must  say  that  it  has  surprised  me 
very  much  to  notice  the  genera!  (one  of 
ihe  J-ipanese  Pr-Tss  in  reporting  arrests, 
for  It  betrays  a  tendency  to  deny  fair- 
play  to  accused  persons  and  thus  injure 
them  considerably  apart  from  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  their  trials.  When  are 
they  going  to  learn  that  an  arrest 
does  not  necessarily  prove  gu  It,  and 
that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  con¬ 
nection  between  a  “charge”  and  a 
“  conviction  ”  ? 

My  remarks  may  possibly  be  met 
with  the  retort  that  the  foreign  papers 
here  have  been  full  of  the  Wheeler  case 
for  weeks  past,  and  that  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  subject  have  not  minced 
their  words  in  condemning  a  system  of 
criminal  procedure  that  ought  to  have 
bsen  doomed  to  limbo  years  ago.  If 
such  a  retort  is  made  I  can  only  say 
that  Japanese  readers  have  been  missing 
the  point  of  the  complaints  which  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Foreign  Press. 

Unfortunately  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  in  this  country  do  not  appear 
to  attach  that  supreme  importance  to 
personal  liberty  which  we  attach  to  it 
in  England.  They  will  let  themselves 
be  bullied  and  d'Ctated  to  by  the  police 
and  by  the  small  fry  of  officialdom 
without  making  public  protest;  and  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  after  a  residence  of 
twenty-six  years,  they  have  hitherto  ap 
peared  to  regard  officials  as  something 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  result  is  that  officialdom 
encroaches  upon  private  rights  and  does 
not  respect  individual  freedom  to  the  ex 
tent  prevailing  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 
If  the  officials  here  had  to  deal  with  a 
population  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Britishers  and  Americans,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  they  would  soon  discover 
that  present  methods  would  not  work  ; 
and  if  the-  Japanese  people  would  only 
hold  up  their  “end  of  the  stick”  and 
insist  upon  their  being  treated  in  a 


serious  ana  resp?c(lul  maoner^Dy 

officials,  I  am  sure  that  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  attitud-?  of  the  latter 
would  be  brought  about  in  no  time ! 

But  so  long  as  Japanese  themselves 
are  content  to  grovel  Lffore  “authority," 
nothing  can  be  djne  to  ameliorate  the 
situation,  and  they  must  not  wonder  at 
foreign  rs  complaining  and  vigorously 
fighting  against  a  state  of  aff  irs  that  is 
calculated  to  affect  them  prejudicially. 
There  sliould  be  no  feeling  of  resentment 
at  this  natural  tffirt  at  selt-prolection,  and 
people  should  have  the  comm''nsen«e 
to  realize  that  everything  which  benefits 
a  very  few  foreigners  tends  to  benefii 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ol 
J^paDese.  One  old  argument  against 
foreigners  complaining  about  the  insti 
tutions  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside  is  that  when  “  one  goes  to  Rome 
one  should  do  so  the  Romans  do,"  bu' 

I  consider  this  proverb  to  be,  in  one 
sense,  a  miserable  and  cowardly  one. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  country  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  one  people  or 
any  one  race?  The  idea  is  simply 
medieval  and  should  exploded  if  human 
beings  are  to  assert  the  inherent  rights 
of  their  common  humanity !  I  maintain 
most  strongly  that  any  person,  regardless 
of  race  or  nationality,  residing  in  any 
given  country  is  an  equal  unit  of  that 
population,  and  as  such  has  an  absolute 
right  to  make  himself  heard  on  all  qu^s 
tions  affecting  himself  personally  or  ih  ' 
State  in  which  he  lives  !  To  say  *T  am 
a  foreigner  and  therefore  have  no  righ 
to  meddle  with  this  country  and  iu 
affairs  ”  or  to  say  “  forcigtrers  have  no 
right  meddle  with  this  country  and  its 
institutions”  is  to  adopt  a  very  narrow 
view  of  life  and  its  problems.  New  ideas 
and  new  ideals  should  be  welcomed  and 
considered,  and  whether  they  happen  to 
emanate  from  or  be  introduced  by 
foreigners  or  natives  isaquestion  which, 
in  my  opinion,  we  should  not  trouble  t" 
ask!  The  only  question  should  be — 
the  proposition  sound — is  it  good — h 
it  practical?  Once  answered  in  th 
affirmative,  what  does  it  matter  who  is 
the  originator  of  the  idea  ? 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting 
redress  and  righting  abuses,  and  that  is 
by  means  of  plain  speaking,  vigorous 
“  kicking”  and  the  exercise  of  “ever 
lasting  vigilance.”  Stifle  free  speecu, 
sit  down  quietly,  and  let  things 
glide  on  without  criticism  and 
sooner  or  later  the  population  will 
be  reduced  to  virtual  slavery.  Then  a 
violent  reaction  and  upheav  1  wil 
certainly  come,  and  the  result  may  be  ^ 
dangerous  menace  to  the  very  exi  tence 
of  the  State  itself ! 

Fortunately,  Japan  is  beginning  to 
produce  a  breed  of  men  who  are  sick 
and  tired  of  official  bunkum,  and  who 
are  gradually  asserting  their  right  to  be 
[heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  not 
because  of  wealth,  birth  or  family  influ- 


_ 

ence  iui  because  they  are  human  beings! 
After  all  the  humbug  we  have  heard  f<>r['-»i 
years  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  man  like 
Ozaki  Yukio  hammering  away  in  the 
cause  of  political  freedom.  I  am 
not  a  politician  and  am  not  taking  up 
sides,  but  it  did  me  good  to  read  Oz  iki’s 
trenchant  words  and  rejoiced  my  heart 
to  find  that  there  was  at  least  one  man 
alive  who  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  who  was  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  stand  up  and  proclaim  them 
in  unmistakable  language.  Right  or 
wrong,  Ozaki  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
“man”  to  the  very  core,  and  I  only 
wish  that  we  had  a  million  more  like 
liim  to  uphold  the  cause  of  popular 
liberty  m  this  land.  When  once  the 
people  are  arous-d  and  begin  to  realize 
ihat  they  are  entitled  by  the  prc-rogat- 
ive  ot  humanity  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs  and  to  insist  on  the  Govern-  ^ 
inent  respecting  them  not  only  collective¬ 
ly  but  individually,  the  battle  of  liberty 
will  be  gained  When  that  day  comes 
I  think  we  shall  see  a  great  revolution  j 
m  existing  institutions;  and  among 
(Vher  things  a  radical  change  in  the 
^lice  system  and  methoJs  of. criminal 
procedure,  because  the  people  will  no 
longer  permit  themselves  to  be  spirited 
iWay  for  private  eximination  by 
bireaucratic  Courts  or  to  be  held  for 
nioiiths  detained  in  prison  while  bail  is 
d  snied. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  DE  Becker. 

he  Fujiya  Hotel,  Miyanoshita,  Feb  az. 

_  _  - .  f3 

THE  JAPAlTESEf  DEMdCRACY. 
According  to  Sir  Valentine  Cixirol, 
who  may  be  called  the  most  author¬ 
itative  expert  on  the  Orient  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  question  underlying  the  I 
pending  difterence  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  is  one  of  world¬ 
wide  interest.  Tn  an  article  in  The 
London  Times,  the  substance  of  which 
-tiw®  -liAftn.  given  in  our  London  dis-| 
patches,  .  the  dict.ir.m»»ohcd-  jauhllolstl 
says: 

The  ultimaie  iesue  involved  is. 
fact,  whether  Japan,  who  has  made  I 
good  her, title  to  be  treated  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  complete  equality  as  one  of  the 
great  Powers  of  the  world,  is  not  also 
entitled  to  i-ank  among  the  civilized 
nations  whose  citizens  the  Ameiican 
Republic  is  ready  to  welcome,  BUbJeef-  ; 
to  a  few  well-defined  exceptions, 
within  its  fold  whenever  they  are  pro- 
pared  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
it,  or  whether  her  people  are  to  be 
individually  subjected  to  the  disabili¬ 
ties  Imposed  upon  Asiatics  collectively, 
whose  lower  plane  of  civilization  is 
held  to  justify’  their  exclusion  from  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  freely  accorded  to 
all  those  v/ho  come  with  European  cre¬ 
dentials.  Such  an  issue,  whether  it  be 
raised  in  law  courts  or  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels,  will  have  to  be  met 
and  dealt  with  on  equally  broad 
grounds. 

That  is  to  say  the  "  ultimate  issue  ”  I 
is  the  claim  to  a  right  of  naturalize-  | 
tion  in  all  Weatern  nations  on  the  I 
same  terms  as  are  accorded  by  those  I 
nations  to  each  other.  The  first  I 
answer  to  this  claim,  if  it  should  | 
formally  be  presented,  is  that  in  Inter¬ 


national  law  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  right  of  naturalization.  There  Is 
only  a  privilege  v/hich  each  nation 
grants  or  withholds  for  reasons  of  its 
own.  Unless  specifically  defined  by 
treaty,  it  is  not  a  claim  that  a  court 
of  arbitration  would  be  likely  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  claim 
that  Japan  might  put  forward  and 
support  by  such  means,  negative  or 
positive,  as  are  within  its  command. 
Obviously  such  a  policy  could  not  be 
directed  to  the  United  States  alone. 
It  would  involve  all  other  Western 
nations,  Great  Britain  above  all  oth¬ 
ers.  because  the  claim  would  be  re¬ 
sisted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
even  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  stren¬ 
uously  as  in  the  United  States— pre^b- 
ably  more  so.  And  the  British  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  more  difficult  than  our 
own,  since  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
are  allies,  bound  by  a  treaty  for  mu¬ 
tual  defense.  3 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  claim,  though .  not  based 
on  international  law.  is  one  appealing 
strongly  to  sentiment,  and  that  the 
Japanese  peoples  within  the  last  two 
decades  have  rapidly  advanced  to¬ 
ward  a  degree  of  democracy  that 
gives  greatly  increased  weight  to  sen¬ 
timent  as  a  force  shaping  the  course 
of  the  Government.  The  peculiar  au-. 
thorlty  of  the  Emperor,  since  the 
deatli  of  Mutsuhito  last  year,  seems 
to  have  been  much  weakened.  The 
influence  of  the  remaitiing  Elder 
Statesmen — most  of  them  have  passed 
away— is  no  longer  controlling.  A 
powerful  middle  class  is  coming  into 
active  participation  in  public  affair.'i. 
A  marked  and  rapid  change  in  tlio 
spirit  of  the  Government  is  going  on. 
and  it  is  toward  democracy,  with  all 
its  uncertainty  and  fitfulness.  On 
the  face  of  the  situation  there  appears 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  ahead  in 
dealing  with  Japan,  and,  possibly, 
with  the  complex  problem  of  the 
Orient. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
democracy  has  its  own  restrictions, 
and  that  they  may  withstand  even 
the  most  fervent  sentiment.  If  the 
Japanese  Government  should  feel  im¬ 
pelled  or  compelled  by  popular  feeling 
[to  press  the  claim  to  naturalization, 
jand  it  should  be  unsatisfied — as  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  be— there  would 
be  but  two  ways  in  which  its  en¬ 
forcement  could  be  sought — the  mil- 
itars'  or  the  economic,  by  aggressive 
war  or  by  the  international  bo5'cott. 
A  policy  involving  a  serious  attempt 
at  the  use  of  either,  of  these  would 
bring  consequences  that  no  Govern- 
Iment  could  long  face,  however  fierce 
the  popular  feeling  that  urged  it. 
Aggressive  w'ar  against  the  United 
States  would  free  Great  Britain  from 
Its  treaty  obligations,  and  could  hard- 
Ey  fail  to  load  to  conflict  with  that 


-Po■^^•er.  It  maj-.  therefore,  he  dis¬ 
missed  from  our  calculations  of  prob¬ 
able  events.  Commercial  war  would 
be  only  less  disastrous.  Of  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  some  40  per 
cent,  is  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain:  of  her  exports  a  still 
larger  ratio.  In  this  situation,  plain¬ 
ly,  a  trade  war  would  inflict  some¬ 
thing  like  ruin  on  the  Jaiianese  and 
would  hardly  be  felt  in  this  country, 
and  still  less  in  Great  Britain,  should 
that  country  be  involved.  Even  an 
angry  democracy,  as  proud  and  sen¬ 
sitive  as  are  the  Japanese,  w'ould 
have  to  take  account  of  consequences 
that  would  affect  the  very  existence 
of  the  people. 

We  speak  thus  plainly,  in  no  sen¬ 
timent  of  indifference  to  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  Japanese,  and  certainly 
with  no  intention  to  induce  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
Patience,  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
generous  construction  of  all  our 
treaty  obligations  are  imperatively 
demanded.  But  it  is  well,  at  a  time 
when  a  good  deal  of  wild  talk  as  to 
the  Japanese  “peril  ’  is  indulged  in, 
to  bear  in^mlnd  the  essential  facts  to 
v/hich  we  have  draw'n  attention. 

I  WILSON  URGES  " 

LAND  LAW  VETO 

[pryan  Sends  Last  Appeal 
for  President  to  Gov. 
Johnson. 


ASKS  KOE  MOEE  TBIE 

[Telegram  Tells  of  Japan’s 
Protest,  but  Not  in 
Detail. 

I rOHNSON  EXPECTED  TO  SIGN 

Wiisliingtoii  Believes  Governor 
Will  Not  Leave  Dispute 


'b) 


to  Diplomacy,  r 

U 

Waseimoton.  May  ll.— The  Pre^- 
Bent’s  final  appeal  to  California  to  de- 
Biat  from  any  anti-Japanese  legislation 
&.t  this  time  was  made  public  here  to¬ 
night  In  the  form  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
Bov.  Johnson  -to-day  by  SeoretaJT  of 
State  Bryan. 

The  Secretary  urged  the  Governor  to 
Withhold  hi«  signature  from  the  alien 
land  bin  in  order  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  an  opportunity  to  take  up  j 
the  question  diplomatically  wltWap^ 


I  He  promises  on  behalf  of  the  President 

that  if  Gov.  Johnson  will  prevent  the 
pending  bill  from  beooining  law  the 
Federal  Government  will  cooperate  in 
BTi  effort  to  -discover  and  correct  any 
evils  that  may  exist  in  California  in  ^ 
connection  with  the  ownership  of  land 
(jy  Japanese. 

Mr.  Bryan  does  not  reveal  the  giNiunds 
upon  which  the  Japanese  base  their  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Oallf ornia  bill.  He  also/  j 
Ss  careful  not  to  commit  the  President 
to  a  belief  that  the  pending  bill  would  j 
Involve  vlolatiou  of  the  treaty  of  1911.  j 
In  fact  he  recites  that  the  bill  Is  L 
avowedly  Intended  to  conform  to  treaty  | 
pbllgations  of  the  United  States. 

Effort  to  Gain  Time. 

The  secretary's  message  is  regarded 

I  here  solely  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Wilson  admlnlstratlon'to  gain  time. 
Recognizing  the  attitude  of  Japan  as 
one  of  great  earnestness,  and  one  whicli 
inight  possibly  Im'olve  the  United 
States  seriously  with  that  Government, 
President  Wilson  and  his  advisers  have 
come  to  believe  the  interests  of  tlie 
nation  as  a  whole  demand  that  the 
tnatter  be  prevented  from  being  brought 
to  a  sharp  issue  In  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture. 

Here  is  Secretary  Bryan's  telegram 

I  to  Gov.  Johnson: 

*'Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Oovernor, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

I  his  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  In 
3  delaying  action  on  the  land  bill  now  be- 
1  fore  you  until  its  provisions  could  be 
I  communicated  to  the  Japanese  Govem- 
|ment  and  considered  by  It. 

"His  Excellency  Bai'on  Chinde  lias 
1  behalf  of  his  Government  presented 
1  earnest  protest  against  the  measure. 
Ae  you  have  before  you  but  two 
Blternativee,  viz.,  to  approve  or  to  veto. 
Jt  will  avail  nothing  to  recall  to  your 
Bttention  the  amendment  suggested  to 
the  Legislature?  and  as  the  President 
has  already  laid  before  you  his  views 
Upon  the  subject,  it  Is  unnecessary  to 
jreiterate  them. 

>  Passes  Over  Treaty  Rights. 

“He  passes  over  questions  affecting 
jireaty  rights  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  avowedly  intended  to  conform 
tto  treaty  obligations,  and,  second,  be- 
iLause  any  conflict  complained  of  would 
te  a  matter  for  the  courts,  but  the 
y’resident  feels  justified  in  expressing 
gain  his  desire  that  action  on  the 
fsubject  be  deferred  for  this  session,  and 
expresses  the  desire  the  more 

Ireely  because  the  Legislature  can  be  re- 
ionvened  at  any  _tlm^  If  the  'ft-^elfare  of 
he  State  requires  it.* 

“He  Is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
>f  removing  any  root  of  discord  which 
nay  create  antagonism  between  Ameri- 
•an  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Oi'l- 
iental  nations  residing  here,  but  he  Is 
Bmpelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  express 
khe  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  allow 
ffim©  for  diplomatic  effort. 

L  “The  nations  affected  by  the  proposed 
law  are  friendly  nations — nations  that 
fiiav©  shown  themselves  willing  to  co- 
Joperate  In  the  establishment  of  har- 
jnonlous  relations  between  their  people 
and  ours. 

“If  a  postponement  commends  itself 
♦o  your  judgment  the  President  will 
be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  a  systematic 
effort  to  discover  and  correct  any  evils 
I  that  may  exist  In  connection  with  land 
pwnerahlp  by  aliens.  W.  J.  Brvan." 

Thla  message  was  drafted  by  Secre- 
iary  Bryan  la  accordance  wtih  a  de- 
filslon  reached  In  a  conference  lietween 
■himself  and  President  Wilson  yesterday 


'ohinfl.  Amhassadoi-.  Viscount  I 

Ohlnja,  during  which  tho  Ambassador  f 
^o  a  compiste  presentation  of  his  | 

l.eavM  No  H„„„ 

COT  Dt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Tana  f 
neso  protest  ami  the  expectation  of  ws  I 
Government  thafV  the  President  would! 
(move, promptly  in>Uio  matter.  I 

From  the  viewpoint. of  both  the  Am- 1 
I  haasador  and  tho  President  nothinffi 
I  "“’'.'■'"'“Ins  but  for  Gov.  Johnson  to  I 
I  decide  whether  he  .shall  sign  or  veto  I 
I  the  alien  land  bill,  ble  has  until  Tuos-  I 
1  day  to  make  up  his  mind.  j 

I  It  Is  the  expectation  hor.=.  even  in 
d  official  tinarters.  that  Gov.  .fohnson  will 
athe  'bUL  by  'Isninsl 

Clear  indications  of  tho  President's! 


Intention  to  support  Callfoi'nla  as  I 
against  Japan  in  case  the  alien  land  | 
bill  becomes  law  wei’e  found  in  the  I 
Bryan  message.  The  total  absence  oflj 
anything  suggesting  that  California  has  | 
acted  wrongly  and  the  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  any  phrase  implying  that  the  B 
Administration,  agrees  with  the.  Japa¬ 
nese  view  that  the  proposed  law  is  In  jj 
violation  of  the  treaty  are  interpreted  g 
as  showing  that  the  Pi-esldent  Is  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  the  State  should  the  F 
Governor  sign  the  bill. 

It  is  regarded  as  certain  that  Ambas-  I 
sador  Chinda  will  be  told  that  if  his  I 
Government  still  complains  of  treaty  I 
violations,  the  best  recourse  will  be  to  I 
have  one  of  their  subjects  bring  action  | 
in  California  contesting  the  alien  land  | 
law. 

The  Ambassador  has  expressly  re¬ 
frained  from  saying  anything  for  pub-  fi 
llcation  on  this  point.  It  is  doubted  g 
in  some  quarters  that  Japan  would  con¬ 
sent  to  have  Its  case  urged  elsewhere  B 
than  before  the  State  Department  and  | 
the  President. 

Wonia  ffring  About  Delay. 

If  the  Japanese  would  consent  to  | 
have  their  case  decided  bj’  American  1 
courts,  the  proceedings  necessary  would  I 
bring  about  that  measure  of  delay  J 
which  the  President  desires.  Whatever  1 
the  decision  in  the  lower  courts  the  {| 
case  would  be  certain  to  reach  the  { 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
This  would  take  at  least  two  years  and  I 
probably  more.  Meantime  the  United  f 
States  would  have  abundant  opportunity  I 
to  prepare  for  any  contingency.  L 

Jt  is  believed  also  that  once  delay  is  j 
secured  by  whatever  means,  the  chances  I 
of  Japan  making  a  serious  issue  of  the  I 
controt'ersy  would  bs  materially  les- 1 
sened.  * 

The  Japanese  Issqe  was  settled  tern-  _ 
porarily  by  Pi-esident  Roosevelt  and  I 
Secretary  Root  by  means  of  "the  gentle-  I 
men’s  agreement,’*  restricting  Japa- 1 
nese  immigration  to  the  Unite-i  Sta^s.  I 
This  proved  acceptable  to  Japan  °®*  I 
caase  «he  was  allowed  "to  save  her  I 
f  face”  and  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  || 
humiliation,  the  agreement  leaving  in| 
her  hands  the  controlling  power. 

Wliile  nothing  definite  in  tho  way  oflj 
a  compromise  proposal  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  President  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent  case  it  is  known  that  he  believes 
such  a  solution  is  possible.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Japan  might  be  willing  I 
to  accept  an  arrangement  whereby  after 
a  period  of  years  no  more  Japanese!' 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  land.  * 


PASSED 


lY  TWO  nS&ATIVE  votes  IN 
THE  CALIFORNIA  SENATE. 

Action  Taken  Early  To-day  to  Be  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Assembly — ^Bryan  Failed 
to  Turn  Votes  Even  of  Men  of  His 
Own  Party  in  Face  of  the  Anti- 
Japanese  Sentiment  of  the  State. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  3. — Gov.  Johnson 
is  expected  to  have  in  his  hands  to-night  an 
elien  land  law  barring  Japanese  and  other 
aliens  Ineligible  to  citizenship  from  the  aoll 
of  California.  He  has  agreed  to  delay 
signing  the  bill  until  opportunity  shall  be 
given  for  hearing  whatever  protests  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  may  desire  to  make.  In  the 
Governor's  own  words,  this  delay  will  cover 
a  "reasonable  time,”  probably  not  more  than 
ten  days,  certainly  not  more  than  thirty. 

Although  the  act  is  designed  to  exclude 
all  aliens  Ineligible  to  citizenship,  it  is 
believed  to  be  drawn  in  conformity  with 
treaty  obligations  and  to  guarantee  to  every 
ailen  his  full  treaty  rights,  omitting  the 
phrase  "ineligible  to  citizenship”  objected 
to  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Anti-Alien  Land-Holding  bill, 
drawn  by  Attorney-General  Webb,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  12:45  o'clock  this 
morning  by  a  vote  of  36  to  2,  after  near¬ 
ly  ten  hours  of  debate.  The  negative  votes 
were  cast  by  Senators  Cartwright,  Demo¬ 
crat.  and  Wright,  Republican. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

(1.)  Aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  may  ac¬ 
quire  and  hold  land  to  same  extent  as  citi¬ 
zens. 

i2.)  All  other  aliens  are  limited  to  the 
specific  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
existing  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  which  such  aliens  are 
citizens  or  subjects.  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese,  the  bill  prohibits  ownership  of 
farming  or  agricultural  lands,  while  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  own  residences  and  fac¬ 
tories,  manufactories,  and  shops. 

(3.)  Leases  of  agricultural  land  by  such 
aliens  are  permitted  for  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  three  years.  There  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  ■, renewals  would  be  law¬ 
ful. 

(4.)  Aliens  Ineligible  to  citizenship  can¬ 
not  inherit  land.  Upon  the  death  of  an 
lien  landholder  his  property  shall  be  sold 
by  the  Probate  Court  and  the  proceeds  dls- 
tribuipd  to  his  heirs. 

i5.)  Th*'  State  specifically  reserves  Its 
sovereign  right  to  enact  any  and  all  laws 
Jo  future  wlih  respect  lo  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  aliens. 

(6.)  Present  holdings  of  ineligible  aliens 
are  not  affected,  except  that  they  cannot  be 
bequeathed  or  sold  to  other  aliens  classified 


f?o\  En.\(iR  u'li.r,  GIVE  A  LirruE  time, 

A  companion  measure,  identical  in 
phraseology,  probably  will  pass  the  As¬ 
sembly  to-day.  and  will  be  signed  by  Gov. 
Johnson,  after  "a  reasonable  time”  has 
elapsed  in  which  to  hear  possible  protests 
from  President  Wilson,  who  has  made  a 
request  for  time. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Senate  de¬ 
bate  partisanship  disappeared.  Democrats 
and  Progressives  voted  together  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  they  took  to  be  the  demand 
of  the  people  of  California.  Their  only 
difference  in  the  end  was  over  the  question 
of  whether  the  bill  was  drastic  enough. 

The  futility  of  Secreti.ry  Bryan's  mis¬ 
sion  was  shown  in  the  vote  of  his  own 
party.  Nine  of  the  ten  Democrats  voted 
contrary  to  the  advice  which  he  brought 
from  President  Wilson,  while  not  one  Pro¬ 
gressive  yielded  to  his  expressed  wishes. 

ASSEMBLY  TO  PASS  BILL  TO-DAY. 

The  Assembly  picked  up  to-day  the  work 
of  the  Senate  aud  began  final  consideration 
of  the  Bloodgood  bill,  which  is  Identical 
with  the  Webb  redraft  of  the  anti-alien 
bitls.  It  was  planned  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  floor  leaders  lo  adopt  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  yesterday  by  the  Senate 
and  to  begin  at  once  the  long  debate  that 
must  necessarily  precede  conclusive  action. 
The  effect  of  the  Senate’s  almost  unani¬ 
mous  decision  was  expected  to  hasten  the 
vole. 

Since  the  Bloodgood  bill  is  identical  with 
the  Senate  bill  already  passed,  it  will  be 
sent  on  passage  at  once  to  the  Committee 
on  Enrolment,  there  to  be  compared  with 
lU  companion  measure.  When  the  identity 
of  the  two  acts  has  been  verified,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  report  back  to  the  House  and 
the  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  Governor  for 
his  signature. 

JAPANESE  GRATEFUL  TO  PRESIDENT. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  May  3.— George 
Shlma,  president  of  the  Japanese  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  sent  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  last  night  to  President  Wilson: 

"We  beg  to  express  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  American  people,  our  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  for  your  Interest  in  and 
concern  fOr  the  Japanese  residents  in  this 
country,  and  for  sending  your  most  es¬ 
teemed  Secretary  of  State  to  this  State. 
We  have  all  confidence  and  trust  that  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nation,  will  be  ably  upheld  by  your 
Administration,  and  unbroken  friendship 
between  our  native  land  and  adopted  coun¬ 
try  will  never  be  questioned." 

To  the  Fourth  National  Peace  Congress 
in  session  at  St.  Louis,  President  Shima 
'sent  the  following  telegram; 

“The  Japanese  Association  of  America 
jEends  its  hearty  greetings  and  offers  its 
Sincere  cooperation  to  your  Congress,  be 
jlievlng  In  the  triumph  of  peace  and  justice 


^pver  international  misunderstandings  and 
distrust.” 

James  Bryce,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Unlt- 
id  States  from  Great  Britain,  turned  the 
.hlee  on  a  reporter  who  last  night  asked 


him  many  questions  relative  to  the  Japan 
ese  prr.blem  in  this  State.  The  Ambassa¬ 
dor  inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  Japanese 
holdings  in  California,  the  number  of  Jap¬ 
anese  in  the  State,  and  the  source  of  the 
movement  to  deny  them  the  right  of  land 
ownership.  The  questions  raised  by  the 
pending  legislation  at  Sacramento,  he  de¬ 
clared.  were  both  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant. 

Mr.  Bryce,  who  is  accompanied  by  Mrs 
'  Bryce,  sails  to-day  for  the  Orient. 
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April  25th,  1913, 

A  union  meeting  of  American  missionaries  in  5?okyo ,  Japan, 
yesterday  sent  tlie  following  cable  to  the  Rev,  Ar.  Arthur  J,  Brown, 
Secret;: 

Avenue , 

sel,  which  is  the  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Roralgu 
enoe  of  Horth  America: 

"Missionaries  in  Japan  appreciate  the  president's  efforts _ 
in  the  California  matter  and  ask  their  constituents  to  aid  in  creauing 
a  just  sentiment.  Phis  is  imperative.  (signed)  Creene,  Chairman, 

Dr  BroT.7n  stated  to-dai^  that  the  members  of  his  Commitcee 
were  widely  scattered  and  that  most  of  the  ilew  York  members  were  out 
of  the  city,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  free  to  make  an  official  deliver¬ 
ance.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had  consulted  wich  several  represents 
tive  missionary  leaders  and  he  gave  out  the  following  statement  of  his 
ovvn  views : 

"As  Cliristian  men  we  share  the  deep  interest . that  all  intel¬ 
ligent  Ajnericans  have  in  the  international  standing  o  our  com 
il?e  have  too,  a  special  relationship  to  the  subjecc  in  that  the  lar  e 
^missionary  work  which  our  Boards  are  conducting  in  Asia  ®  * 

(fled  with  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  brotherhood  which 
I  inculcates  that  any  action  of  the  American  people  which  ragaraed 
1  by  the  nations  of  Asia  as  inconsistent  with  that  ^ 

Uery  seriously  not  only  our  missionary  °a- 

Uur  country  as  a  whole,  since  Asia  regards^  toeriea  as  a  T . 

f  tion  and  gives  Christianity  the  praise  or  olame 
ies  which  America  adopts.  In  these  fircumstances.  we  not  only  have 
f  the  common  desire  of  our  countr^rmen  that  right  _^legi  qensltive  to 

^  S  feLtic  ..mo«  i. 

mw~~ 


Ifairness  and  justioa,  \7e  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  onr 
countrymen  in  California  are  facing  a  difficult  problem,  nor  do  wo 
presume  to  discuss  the  precise  form  which  legislation  should  talce, 
for  that,  of  course,  must  he  determined  hy  those  who  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  We  are  gratified  by  the  statement  of  the  Sovemor 
of  California  that  his  "protest  has  been  and  is  against  discrimina¬ 
tion"  and  that  the  "State  will  not  willingly  do  anything  to  which 
there  could  be  just  objection,  national  or  international."  Vie  venture 
to  believe  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  rather  have  its  subjects 
colonize  its  own  possessions  in  Korea  and  5'ormosa,  and  that  it  is  nor 
so  much  oonoemed  by  their  rights  to  acquire  hand  for  agricultural 
nurposes  in  any  western  country  as  it  is  that  v/hatever  legislation  may 
be  enacted  should  not  discriminate  against  the  Japanese  in  a  way  that 
reflects  upon  national  self-respect  and  that  equality  of  international 
standing  which  the  Japanese  reasonably  desire  to  maintain.  The^ 
loyalty  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  carrying  out  its  agreemenoof _ 
1907  regarding  the  restriction  of  Ja-panese  emigration  to  the  unitea 
States  is  'Sn  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  Japanese  authoricies 
to  act’fairlv  and  in  good  faith  Tirhen  due  consideration  is  given  to 
their  honor."  We  fully  concur  in  President  Wilson's  admirable  staue- 
ment  that  if  the  people  of  California  "deem  it  necessary  to  excluue 
all  aliens  who  have  not  declared  their  intentions  to  oeoome  oicicens 
from  the  privileges  of  land  ovmership,  they  can  do  so  along  lines^_ 
which  do  not  involve  "invidious  discrimination"  and  "draw  in  quesi.ion 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  of  the  UnitedStates  in 
whose  maintenance  we  are  all  concerned.  We  therefore  aesire  co  mite 
with  our  missionaries  in  Japan  in  expressing  our  strong  appreciation 
of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  course  of  President  Wilson  in  tnis 
matter,  our  conviction  that  he  is  giving  full  recognition  alike  to 
Federal.  State  and  Jananese  interests,  our  gratification  chat  the 
Seoretary  of  State  is'personally  to  counsel  with  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  California,  and  our  earnest  hope  that  the  Christian 
people  of  the  United  States  will  aid  in  creating  a  public  sentiment 
which  will  effectively  support  our  Govemmeirc  in  this  dniicuiu  ana 
I  delicate  situacion. 


Arthur  U.  Brown, 


.Vffli  TICIH12T  -  fi>ri\  24th,  1913* 
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to  hoth  ocuntrio3.  '£her«?or«. 

.hat  ^  to  on.  n.ss.onar.  .on,tituc«o,  1.  tha  ho^ 

l.^d,  to  th«  An.rican  Federation  of  Ohurdhea.  to  Foderat'on  of  Ohv.rohea  in 

OaXifon^ia.  ar.d  to  t>.  Christian  public  senti=.nt  of  the  nation  in  ^a,or  o 

.hat  r.  enpress  ca.r  sincere  appreciation  of  the  ea^est 
efforts  of  the  President  of  the  mi  ted  States  and  the  leadinc  r«n  of  >.oth 
.d  .00.  our  nr^^ucf  that  the  t.. 

P.nas  nill  support  than  in  securing  an  e<iuitahle  and  ..rtualX,  -ati  . 

settXonent.  Charee  d 

i.  »«.  nf  the  above  resolutions  be  semi 
Rosolved.  that  copies  of  the  aoo  , 

■'  -h  nav  in  lofepo,  tho  Oovernor  of  California. 

.  r  >vi«  imoieoan  ijabassy  m  j-okpo. 

Affaires  of  the  .taorioan  ^  leaielature  and  to  the 

e.’ficers  o'  the  two  houses  of  the  Cali.otn-,  -  S 
pres  dine  o.-icers  .  Assofcitrtoa 

officials  of  the  above  na«ed  relicious  o-cau 
—.1  ..n  isadlnK  newspapers  in  Japan. 


CALIFORNIA  PASSES 
ITS  ALIEN  LAND  BILL 


Jleasui'C  Aimed  at  the  Japanese 
Will  Be  Opposed  in 
i  Senate.  , 

^  I 

ENTO  ’ 


AAIENDJUI 


VOTED  DOAVN I 


President  Won't  Interfere,  Be¬ 
lieving  in  Sovereignty 
of  States. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  16.— The  Brad¬ 
ford  alien  land  bill,  aa  a  committee 
measure,  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
to-day  by  60  to  16.  All  attempts  to 
amend  the  measure  so  that  it  would 
not  be  offensive  to  Japan  failed.  Amend¬ 
ments  making  it  apply  only  to  aliens 
ineligible  to  citizenship  were  voted  down 
likewise. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  alien  may 
acquire  property  and  hold  it  for  one 
year,  after  which  it  will  be  taken  by 
the  State  by  a  suit  brought  by  the 
District  Attorney  or  fhe  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.  To  Jiold  property  longer  than 
a  year  the  alien  must  declare  his 
Intention  of  becoming  a  citizen.  Prop¬ 
erty  may  not  be  leased  to  any  alien 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill,  and  the 
one  about  which  there  will  be  a  fight 
in  the  Senate,  provides  that  every  cor¬ 
poration  the  majority  of  the  issued 
capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
aliens  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered 
an  alien  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act. 

The  Senate  Is  now  considering  a  bill 
which  applies  to  all  aliens  and  makes 
no  discrimination  against  Japanese.  This 
bill  has  been  drafted  In  response  to 
suggestions  from  Secretary  Bryan,  and 
it  will  be  in  shape  for  passage  by  the 
end  of  -this  week. 


CHJNDA  PROTESTS  TO  WILSON.  \ 


Japanese  Minister  Against  Land  Law 
of  California. 

Washington,  April  16. — The  anti-Jap¬ 
anese  land  legislation  pending  In  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  California  was  discussed  to- 
day  by  President  Wilson  and  Viscount  1 
Chlnda.  the  Japanese  Ambassador.  Vis-P 
count  Chlnda  also  conferred  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan.  .  ^ 

The  Ambassador's  visit  was  the  first 
communication  the  President  or  Mr.  BryanI 
has  had  with  him  since  he  was  furnished 
cvlth  a  copy  of  the  final  draft  of  the  alien 
land  bill,  which  is  expected  to  pass  the 
California  Senate.  It  Is  understood  that 
Viscount  Chlnda  informed  the  President, 
and  Secretary  Bryan  that  his  Government 
found  the  terms  of  the  measure  objection¬ 
able  and  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  Jap¬ 
anese  subjects  in  California. 

Priends  of  Vie  pending  bill  maintain 
that  Japan's  rights  under  her  treaty  with 
the  United  States  are  conserved  and  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  no  ground 
of  complaint.  The  bill  not  only  states 
that  the  act  shall  not  impair  any  treaty 

-n,  --.j. 

pire  euin  siqj  IB  tiiBiug  leejo  jq  uotioB 


be  most  acceptable  to  both  side's.  As  the 
Californians  say  that  they  are  determined 
to  eliminate  the  Japanese  farmer  from 
their  State  and  that  It  is  this  determina¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  technical  phraseology 
of  the  bill  to  which  Japan  objects  most, 
there  is  little  real  hope  of  bringing  about  ] 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  situation. 

President  Wilson  has  admitted  that  j! 
abbut  all  the  Pederal  Government  can  I 
hope  to  do  Is  to  Induce  California  to  j| 
accomplish  her  purpose  in  the  least  of¬ 
fensive  manner  to  Japanese  sensibili¬ 
ties  and  with  respect  to  the  treaty  11 
I  rights  of  Japanese. 

The  impression  has  gained  ground  j| 
among  tl>ose  tvho  have  talked  with  the 
President  that  out  of  respect  for  Cali-  ^ 
fornia's  sovereignty  he  would  let  the  9 
matter  take  its  course  and  then  en-  b 
deavor  to  make  some  settlement  with  | 
Japan  in  the  way  of  compensation.  | 
That  is,  his  plan  seems  not  to  be  to  In¬ 
fluence  State  action  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  national  Government  from  I| 
embarrassment,  but  rather  as  head  of  y 
the  national  Government  to  accept  the  1 
blame  for  what  the  State  may  do  and  | 
endeavor  to  make  restitution. 

He  said  recently  that  where  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  promises  more  than  it  I 
can  deliver  +here  is  nothing  for'it  to  do  I 
but  to  pay  damages,  as  was  done  in  re-  I 
gard  to  the  lynching  of  Italians  In  ^ 
Louisiana  several  years  ago. 

The  light  in  which  Roosevelt,  Taft  I 
and  Knox  viewed  similar  troubles  with 
Japan  was  different.  Their  policy  was  i 
to  exert  every  effort  and  use  every  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  States  from  enacting 
legislation  which  might  embarrass  the 
United  States, 

This  waJs  the  method  followed  by 
J  Roosevelt  in  the  school  case  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  by  Knox  In  the  case  of  pro- 
:  posed  legislation  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
,  ingtbn  simliax  to  that  pending  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Those  in  sympathy  with  the 
I  Roosevelt  and  Knox  policy  predict  that 
I  Japan  never  will  accept  any  monetary 
]  award  as  satisfactory  settlement  in  the 
;ase. 

Americans  in  Japan  are  much  aroused 
'  over  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  have  been 
'urged  by  Americans  familiar  with  the 
I  Japanese  situation  to  use  every  effort 
to  induce  California  to  go  slowly.  The 
American  colony  In  Toklo  predicts  the 
I  j  disappearance  of  good  feeling  toward 
the  United  States  in  Japan  and  a  loss 
of  trade. 

Much  as  the  Japanese  trade  Is  desired 
by  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  greater  reason  to  de¬ 
sire  a  continuance  of  the  present  ' 
friendly  commercial  relations,  for  the 
United  States  Is  her  best  customer. 


IJAPANESE  CROWD 
CHEERS  FOR  war! 


Tokio  Papers,  However,  De-j 
noLince  the  Demonstration 
as  Undignified. 


TO  AMEND  ALIEN  LAND  BILlT 


California  Senate  May  Alter  It  to 
Remove  Objections  of  Euro- 


i’OKIO.  April  17.— A  demand  that  th® 

I  Japanese  Government  resort  to  arms 
hysterically  cheered  at  a  mass 
I  meeting  here  to-night  to  protest  against 
■  the  Allen  Land  bill  now  before  the  Cali- 
I  fornia  Legislature.  Twenty  thousand 
ler.sons  assembled  and  listened  to  ad- 
I  dresses  by  varlcrus  orators,  who,  how- 
lever.  are  not  affiliated  with  any  or- 
I  ganization,  and  younger  Chauvinists. 

I  The  speakers  also  denounced  the  sub- 
I  missive  attitude  of  the  Govornment. 

The  responsible  newspapers  of  Tokio, 
I  in  commenting  editorially  on  the  meet- 
ling,  denounce  the  proceedings  as  un- 
Idignified  and  unworthy  of  the  nation, 
Idescfibing  them  as  merely  an  outburst 
lof  the  unthinking  extreme  element,  in- 
|cited  by  political  demagogues. 

SACRAMENTO.  April  17.— Amend- 
Iments  to  the  Birdsall  Anti-Alien  Land 
jbill.  designed  to  exempt  from  the  strict 
jprohibitions  of  the  act  all  California 
[properties  held  by  Eurpean  capital, 
while  still  barring  the  Japanese,  were 
[offered  to-day  In  the  Senate  by  the 
I  author  of  the  measure. 

The  amendments  were  drawn  up  at  a 
I  conference  lote  last  night  between  Sen¬ 
ators  Hircl.sall  and  Thompson,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  syndicates  hav- 
I  ing  large  interests  in  this  State. 

If  adopted  by  the  Senate  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  will  make  the  ,  Birdsall 
bill  more  ucr.-iptable  to  Europeans  than 
is  the  As^iombly  bill,  and  more  restric¬ 
tive  upon  the  Japanese.  • 

The  principal  amendment  is  the  inser- 
[  tion  of  a  clause  permitting  corporations 
:  the  majority  stock  of  which  is  held  by 
I  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  to  own  land. 
This  provision  was  in  the  Assembly  bill, 
IS  but  the  Birdsall  measure  heretofore  pro- 
I’ided  that  the  majority  stock  of  such 
corporations  should  be  held  by  ''  citi- 
I  zens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  who 
[  had  declared  their  intention  to  become 
I  citizens.” 

Further  concessions  to  European  capi- 
Ital  are  contained  in  the  following  new 
[sections,  .which  protect  the' loans  of'for- 
[ei^n  bajiks  and  exempt  land  used  in  the 
Imining.'.oH,  shipping,  and  lumber  indus- 
Itries,  where  most  of  the  foreign  capital 
[except  that  of  the  Japanese  is  invested. 

WASHINGTON.  April  17.— CompafRi 
Ison  tO;day  of  the  proposed"  alien  land- 
holding  legislation  la  California  with 
similar  statutes  in  force  for  years  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  several 
States  revealed  to  White  House  offi¬ 
cials  increased  difficulty  In  handling 
the  protest  entered  by  Japan. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  White  House 
that  no  foreign  nation  had  ever  entered 
a  protest  against  these  laws.  Incident¬ 
ally  word  reached  here  that  while  the 
bills  in  the  Senate  and  House  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  differed,  eventually  a  bill 
would  be  agreed  upon  along  the  lines 
of  alien  land  laws  In  New  York  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Federal  Government  Is '  not  san- 
I  gutne  of  appeasing  popular  opinion  in 
Japan,  though  it  does  hope  to  satisfy 
the  Tokio  Government  of  its  helpless¬ 
ness  to  effect  changes  that  would  en¬ 
tirely  remove  the  Japanese  objections. 

Protests  by  representatives  of  great 
European  syndicates  against  one  phase 
of  the  California  alien  land  holding  bill 
which  would  require  stockholders  in 
corporations  owning  land  in  the  State 
either  to  be  American  citizens  or  to 
have  declared  their  intention  of  becom¬ 
ing  sucli.  will  soon  be  taking  formin 
Washington.  Inquiries  have  already 
been  made  by  soma  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  European  powers  to 
,  ascertain  the  precise  nature  or  the  leg- 
^  Islatlon,  but  so  far  all  the  State  De- 
‘  partment  has  been  able  to  do  has  been 
j  10  furnish  copies  of  a  draft  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Senate  bill,  leaving  the  protest- 
ants  to  draw  their  own  inferences  as  to 
Its  extent. 

There  l.s  much  interest  to  know  how 
the  proposed  legislation  would  affect 
*■  corporations  not  initlallv  organized  for 
land  holding,  but.  like  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities,  obliged  from  their 
nature  to  own  real  property  for  right  of 
way,  stations  and  ter  ’  '  *  " 


wharves, 

vSLFS-  <h5’  officlalB  I'arai  "■>>'>'L'??-| 
vlnced  thr.t  some  anti-alieii  land 
act  is  bound  to  become  a  law,  In^linei 
to  the  belief  that  it  Is 
form  of  the  Senate  bill. 
discrimination  between  races,  m  \lew  ot| 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  authors  of| 
the  bill  to  regard  the  stlpula«ons  of| 
ex  stlnR  treaties,  Including  tnat  between  I 
the  LTnl'.ed  S'ates  aiid'Japan.  ^  1 

In  such  case  there  is  reason  to  believe  I 
the  Japanese  Government  will  make  no  i 
nrotest,  though,  as  indicated  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  dispatches,  the  greet  Eu-opean  . 
financlar  interests  will  undoubtedly  be  | 
seriously  embarrassed  and  may  threaten  )> 
to  withdraw  completely  from  the  ptata.  ii 

jlfflUAili; 

TRUSTS  IN  WILSON 

His  Efforts  to  Effeot  a  Com¬ 
promise  Have  a  Good 
Effect  in  Tokio. 

ALIEN  BILL  UP  TO-DAY 

California  Democrats  Want  toll 
Oblige  the  President — Congress¬ 
men  Stand  Firm. 


TOKIO.  .^pril  liO.— The  news  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan,  are 
seeking  to  effect  a  compromise  in  the 
u-oposed  California  legislation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  alien  land  ownership,  and  that 
5ov.  Johnson  is  opposing  the  bill,  has 
softened  Japanese  ire,  and  public  opln- 
on  has  now  become  more  optimistic. 

The  alleged  unwillingness  of  Amer- 
can  missionaries  to  help  defeat  the  ot- 
[ensive  bill  is  the  subject  of  harsh  crit¬ 
icism  in  the  Japanese  papers,  but  after 
I  conference  which  Count  Okuma.  foi- 
ner  Foreign  Minister,  had  with  the 
nissionarios,  the  latter  sent  telegrams 
;o  California  the  nature  of  which  Is. 
lOt  known  here. 

Count  Okuma  ironically  reminded  tha 
•nissionarles  that  Japan  owed  Its  first 
essons  in  foreign  humanitarian  pnn- 
'Iples  to  the  United  States. 

••  devolved  upon 

rapan,"  he  added.  "  to  teach_  the  Call- 
iornians  the  same  principles.” 

The  Japanese  Consul  at  Vancouvei  .  •  ^ 

yada  who  has  arrived  here,  has  caused  r 
some  e^ceitement  by  the  statement  that  ' 
intl-Japanese  legislation  is  pending  in  J 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  and 

Manitoba.  _ 

Sprcfal  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON.  April  20.— President  j 
tVllson’s  day  of  rest  was  not  broken  by  I 
mv  new  oomplloation  In  regard  to  the  j 
lapanese  situation.  Secretat-y  Bryan! 
iropped  in  at  the  White  House,  hut  | 
:„erely  to  leave  a  telegram  fora  Gov. 
Hiram  Johnson  ot  Cahtoinla,  in  1 
ioonse  to  the  appeal  oC  president  li¬ 
on  and  Seeretary  Bryan  that  changes 
Z  maae  in  the  Alien  Land  b.ll  pend¬ 
ing  In  the  California  Senate  so  as  to  j 
nalte  it  less  objectionable  to  the  Jap- 1 
"nese  Government  and  people.  Secr^ 
la ry  Bryan  said  that  the  message  from  j 
30V  Johnson  was  nothing  miore  than  I 
in  acknowledgment  of  the 
from  President  Wilson  and  himself. 
Mr  Bryan  expressed  the  opinion!,  that  i 
the  situation  had  been  j 

erably  by  the  action  taken  hi  this  Gov 
■rmnent  in  making  the  appeal  to  Gov.  j 

Johnson.  .  .  ,  } 

U  is  expec  ted  that  the  crisis  m  the  I 
iit.mtioii  will  come  to-morrow  when  thej 


suggestions  made  by  the  t^eial  Au  j  ■ 
ministration  are  placed  before  the  Cah- 

^°Ca'lirmmia^1iongressmen  appear  to  be  i 
a  unit  in  defending  the  bills  ' 

the  Stale  Legislature  to  piohlblt  Japa  j 

nese  from  owning  or  leasing  lanu.  5 

Representative  Raker  said  ^  g.  \ 

people  of  California  vvanted  . 

tion  settled  once  and  for  all.  and  that  ^ 
legislation  would  be  enacted.  Mr.  Raker  ^ 

thought  the  Japanese  should  rese  t  to  > 

the  Federal  courts  to  have  their 

Stephens  said  there  was  no  partloulai  W 
nhfftction  to  Japanese  acriuiring  small  T 
h“&s  of  land,  but  there  was  strong 
opposition  to  their  acquisition  of  imse  ,  ^ 

‘B'epresentative  William  Kent  ga''e  “h*  h’ 
o  «tntf>nient  to-night  In  which  he  con  If 

Sff rS’lft‘  h‘lf;''S‘lrS.ne‘g°e!'°a\?d‘ tSi"hg  f 

lSf,S;;“an  Tnv‘i!atmn:'’‘"H  forelgt  oLyernt  I 

U\r  own  interna  ,  affairs.”  Mi_  Kent 
■sdnhistrv  or  supersensitive  foUy. 

Gi^eAntl-AlIen  Land  bill 

/1.1Soc?"?,c‘Snfra^;fo^{  c|h: 
USV°ro£'^rtt,'^d's°ffil.-' 

Ii  f^nrriiil  lo  The  Nnc  York  Times.  | 

®  I3APRCLMENT0.  April  20.— Dempciats I 

".frJiTe  ^rSpS  it?aw.^rs‘trf3 

^?l.^?an"Lfeoreftise“i’s°T;;"o^v.?‘ir“,ease 
‘^Ttm^r.lig'e'stkin  from  the  Admlnistra-l 

,?.”cr=a.iSL‘  ’SeJSrrBS^ 

4  hill 

Sens  and  doing  just  what  the  Adm.h- 

‘’‘5!'he‘°''‘vnU?Al”n'  hill  stands  nlnel.v- 
.-.n  thp  file  for  to-morrow,  and  if  1 
reached  the  pending  amendments] 

intention  of  becoming  such  shall  not  be 
intention  o  exempts 

nti  oil  kilning,  arid-  timber  Vrads  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  thereby  leav¬ 
ing  means  whereby  the  resources  of  the 
StaW  may  be  developed  by  foreign  capi- 

.fnl  ■  ■ _ _ _ 

H  TILL  CALIFORNIA  FIELDS.  | 

Magazine  Says  Japanese  Grow  90 
Per  Cent,  of  State's  Products 

The  April  number  of  The  .Tapan  Maga¬ 
zine  edited  and  published  by  American 
English,  and  Japanese  vvntms.  has  an 
article  "  The  Japanese  In  California, 
obviously  written  by  an  authority  01 
n,c  question.  The  Japanese  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  successful  farmers  and  fisher 

i-npn  and  as  are  trying  to  educate  their  L 
'  children  there  tp  meet  the  of  | 

lite  in  a  new  country.  In  part  the  aiticle  a 

^^^The^e  are' Japanese  to  .be  found  m  | 
trimrt.tsf  ever.v  imooriant  centre  oi  the  R 


"There  are' Japaiiose  .uc  -- 

almost  every  important  centre  oi  the 
West,  including  a‘l  the  nof. 

cities  of  America,  but  more  than  ^  Pf^ 
cent,  of  those  settled  in  the  Lmtea 
States  are  in  .California. 
in  the  Golden  Stalo'.are  engaged  »» 

'  LUlture.  more  than 

acreage  cultivated  by  Japanese  bemg^iu 
that  State.  California  is  Japans  next 
neighbor  across  the  PaclfiL- 
W  Uie  majority  of  the  iormlgranis  found  ^ 
settlement  there.  Not  only  so, -but  the  .j 
pllniaio  of  that  State  is  more  like  that  ♦ 
of  their  onn  land  than  any  other  part  , 
•.F  I  which  is  a  supreme  attrac- 
Uoif  U1  lovers  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  i 

"“vr  '’a°Jra,aL&0  immigrants  to  | 


America,  some  forty.  ni  alt,  set  OTP-iuI  V 
Caiifoniia  in  ISOh,  not  long  after  Japan  , 
herself  was  opened  to  the  foreigner,  i 
From  that  time  mnvaixl  there  has  been  i 
a  steady  stream  of  immigration  from  1 
year  to  year,  culminating  at  last  in 
munbers  that  tended  to  cause  alarm  • 
among  the  laboring  population  of  the  ' 
West.  At  first  the  stream  was  iiatUral- 
ly  thin.  In  1878  there  were  only  120 
Japanese  in  California.  During  the  next 
ten  years  the  number  had  increased  to  ■ 
1,000.  and  the  ensuing  docaile  saw  it 
swell  to  IJ.tkX);  and  by  il)07  there  wen- 
no  less  than:  r»7.000  Japanese  in  the 
Golden  State.  Thus  in  a  population  of 
2,:{7T.ut59  the  Japanese  r  numbered  dO.TOO.  , 
or  about  one-fortieth  of  the  total  in¬ 
habitants.  In  1008  Ute.  Japanese  popu-  , 
lation  In  California  had  risen  to  00,780,  t 
the  largest  figure  in  the  history  of  tbe  1 
country.  The  new  immigration  regula-  i 
tlons.  restricting  the  movement  of  the  • 
Japanese  to  the  United  States,  came  into 
force  shortly  aftern-ard.  From  that  tliue 
the  stream  has  grown  smaller  and 
smaileh  and  Is  still  on  the  .decline.  1  . 
Work.  .\ll  the  I.nnil  of  CBllfornla.  I 
“As  most  Qf  the  immigrants  are  en- J 
gaged  in  agriculture-  the  position  of  j 
these  becomes  a  matter  of  great  ini-  i 
portance  to  themselves,  and  to  the  coun-  I 
try  where  they  are  settled!  In  1011  the 
acreage  under'  cultivation  by  the  Jap-L 
anese  in  California  was  2.S0,720,  mostly  V 
given  up  to  potatoes,  vineyards,  or-  ■ 
chards,  b'erries  and  various  vegetables,  ■ 
the  total  value' of  thfe  products  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  less  than  812, 507,000  annually.  , 
As  the  total  agricultural  products  ot  ' 
the  State  amounted  to  about  .$58,000,001), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  farm¬ 
ers  produced  nearly  20  per  cent  pi  the  i 
whole.  This  takes  no  account  of  the 
amount  of'labor  performed  by  Japanese  I 
on  land  over  which  they  have  -no  con¬ 
trol.  If  this  be- reckoned,,  it  might  be] 
said  that  the  Japanese  produce  at  least; 
00  per  cent,  of  the  total  results  of  agri¬ 
culture  'In  California.  More  than  50 1 
per  cent,  of  the  vineyard  labor  is  in  i 
the  hands  of  Japanese,  and  the  sh^me  r 
may  be  said  of  vegetable  cultivation.  I 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that/ 

'  the  Japanese  are  the  life  of  agricultural  i 

California.  •  ■  v,.  a,  .  i 

“In  the  districts  .sprroundtng,.the  ba.% 
of  San  Francisco.. the  Japanese  are  an  : 
Invaluable  portlop  of  the  community.  , 
In  the  Alaqieda  agricultural  district  the 
American  pppulatlon  is  about  2(!.<)00, 
while  the  Japanese  Is  about  1,200,  rising  1 
in  the  summer  season'  to  over  2.000.1 
Some  200  are  engaged  in  the  salt  fields;  ; 
but  the  rest  give  their  time  to  market  > 
gardening,  orcharding,  and  ;  general 
agriculture:  and  without  thgir  assist¬ 
ance  the  orchards  of  the  district  could 
never  place  the  fruit  on  the  tnarket  lU; 

1  proper  time.  ahlJ  cohdlfloh.  It  |s  their  i 
,  deft  fingers  that  hapdle  the  mllhona  | 

I  of 'cheiTies,  tomatoes' and  apricots  that  ^ 
l-swell  the  mgrkef  in  season,  and  they, 
also  take  an  irap.ortaijit  place  in  the  Im- 
rhense  wheat  harvest  of  the  vast  fertile  i 
"valleys  of  'the  State.  ,  ! 

'"In  the  portliern  portion  of  the  great 
State  there  are,  some  .10,500  Japanese, 

I  nearly  all  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the, 
tilling'  of  'the  soil,  perhaps  the  most) 
Sucdesful  and  important,  farmers  m  the- 
State  in  thi^  northern' district.  Around 
1  Saerp-'mento  they  are  ‘  among  the  great-  , 

I  est  fruit  growers,  vlneyardists  and  vege- 
table  producers  the  b'ountry, 'knows.  The  . 
I  low  lying  district;  along,  the  .river  is  • 
B  tabooed  'bv  .  the  native  population,  and 
I  given  up''almost  to  tH'e  'riien  from  the 
".rice  fields  of  Nippon.  tinthout  the . 
Japanese  this  whole  fertile  district 
would  probably  be  '  idle  and  useless. 
Near  StocktOn  alone  ,„tiYere  .,are  about 
4.000  Japanese  favPierS.  dU  doing  a  brisk 
productive  business.  • .  •  • 

"  The  vast  harvest  of  and  grain 

could  hardly  be  gathered  m  but  for  the  i 
help  of  Japanese  'hands.  During  the 
time  of  the  anti-Asiatic  agit^atkm,  the 
number  of  .  the  Japanese  m  thl?  district  [ 
became  Soihewhat  leduc^  Indians. 
Greeks;  Mexicans,  and  Italians  took 
•  •  •  'Places;  hht  these  were  soon  found 
iiy  ue  Inferior  :to  the  Japanese  as  prac- 
llicol  .orcjTai^lsfs^  apij,^  harvesters.  The 
r'Am^di'Jdan  munagevk  freely,,  o.dmlt  .that 
one  Jdpahdse.ptOt'es"  ecjvii  at  lept  to 
'three  or..fpui,"  9N  other  nallonali- 

ties.  when  it  coims.  to  aencuUui:e.  It- 
Is  now  adfttltCed- tl^t  .Can^ocpla. 

cannot  freely'bA  devMoped ^without  the 
'  as.slstance  of  the  Jalpan^e  labor. 

'•  Similar  conditions  omatn  m  faouth- 
ern  California.  Round  about  Los  .\,n- 
i  eeles  the  Japanese  are  the  chief  agrl- 
'  cuUurlsts  and  market  gardeners.  They 
form  the  most  influential  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  of  all  green-grbecr's  in  the  .markets 
I  in  the  Southern  city,  always  outdoing 
‘  the  natives  and  Chinese,  The  same  is 
I  true  of  them  along  tjie  coast  towns.  The 
T'lnflnese  farmer,  aa  -ln  his  native  land, 
Pi sober  and  hard-ivovltitlg  mah.  al¬ 
ii  wavs  trving  to  hii\-e  his  own*  little  hut 
'  Tnd  hH  wlfa  k"''  fomlly.  when  he  '  ■ 

.llraJSralW  !»  Il-'T  ? 


K^gr  ai'ound  the  saloons  and  QueSv.«.._ 
able  places,  wasting- 
will  indeed  be  a  aafl  day  for  California 
when  Japanese  abandon  it.  . 

••  The  Japanese  in  California  also  tahe 
a  share  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State. 
First  beginning  at  Monterey  and  Los 
Angeles,  they  are  now  t6  be  seen  en-  , 
gaged  In  the. ‘fisheries  of  almost  every  ' 
town  along  the  coast,  'SH-'niany  of  which 
they  almost  monopolize  this  occupatioji.' 
The  Japanesd  fishermen  not  only  sup¬ 
ply  a  large  part  of  the  •domestic'  mai;- 
hel.  but  their  canneries  suprily  a  fur¬ 
ther  demand  ih'  Hawaii.  In  Los  Angeles 
alone  some  seven-tenth?  of  tlw  fishery 
business' is  taken  iy  the  Japanese.” 

"  It  will  be’  admitted,  at  the  outset 
that  the  Japanese  are  as  anxious  for 
education,  both'  for  themselves  and  their 
ehlldreri.  as  any  people  m  the  woi-ld. 

•  This  is  quite  a  characteristic  of.  the 
Japanese  in  California.” 

As  to  the  religfion  of  tjie  Japanese  ut 
California;  .the  -writer  says  that  the 
Japanese  iH  California  are  .more  in-, 
dined  to  Christianity  than  to  Bud¬ 
dhism.  .  '  ,  ■  .  , .  -  -  - 


Cloudy  to=day;  showers  Thursday; 
moderate  south  and  souths 
west  winds. 

(CFFor  full  wotibor  report  so#  Pago  17. 
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SUES  WIACKAY  ON  A  POOL. 


I  Ex-Broker  Complains  of  Being  Sold 
Out  In  Mexican  Central. 


tv.  L.  Stow,  who  sold  his  seat  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  June,  1908,  following 
the  failure  of  his  firm,  W.  L.  Stow  & 
Co.,  began  suit  yesterday  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  accounting  against  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Mackay.  Henry  Clay  Pierce.  F. 
H.  Prince,  and  others.  He  alleges  that 
in  1907  he  joined  with  them  in  the  for- 
mntlon  of  a  pool  in  the  stock  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad.  The  pool,  he 
Skid,  included  some  40,000  shares. 

Stow,  through  his  attorneys.  Pace  & 
Stiiapson.  of  29  Broadway,  complains 
that  17,800  shares  of  the  stock  wei’e  sold 
without  the  knowledge  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  -the  poak  and  that  no  accounting 
was  ever  made  of  the  remaining  shares. 
The  defendants  had  filed  no  answer 
yestei-day.  Prior  to  selling  his  seat 
Stow  had  been  a  me'mber  of  the^  Stock 
Exchange  since  1882. 


CALIFORMFIRM 
ON  HER  LAND  BILL 


Gov.  Johnson,  Answering  Wil¬ 
son  Appeal,  Indicates  Offen¬ 
sive  Clause  Will  Stay. 


AIRSHIP  IN  GUNFIRE  TEST. 


YET  OFFERS  CO-OPERATION 


Simpler  Measure  in  Preparatiori 
Will  Still  Exclude  “  Aliens  In¬ 
eligible  to  Citizenship." 


Army  Man,  5,000  Feet  Up,  Rights 
Machine  the  Vibrations  Rock*. 
'*^AN  DIEGO.  Cal..  April  22.— Lieut. 
Samuel  SlcLeavy,  United  States  Army 
Aviation  Corps,  remained  in  an  army- 
aeroplane  over  the  armored  cruiser 
MaiTland  to-day  during  target  practice 
with  8-inch  guns  to  test  the  effect  of 
vibrations  on  the  stability  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  test  was  made  at‘an  alti¬ 
tude  of  5.000  feet,  and.  although  the 
machine  rocked  dangerously  each  tune 
the  guns  were  discharged,  the  aviator 
succeeded  in  righting  It. 

During  the  firing  Lieut.  McLeary  also 
tested  a  new  range-finder  device, 
swooping  down  as  near  the  cruiser  as 
possible  after  each  shot  and  signaling 
to  the  range-finding  officer  the  -dts- 
tances  doterin'ned  by  the  aid  of  the  new 
device. 


WASHINGTON  RETAINS  HOPE 


The  President,  Reassured,  Will  Now 
Await  Developments  at  ^ 
Sacramento. 


PATHOS  KILLED  A  JESTER, 


Gordon  Heartbroken  When  Bern 
hardt  Audience  Wouldn’t  Laugh. 
CHICAGO,  April  22.— Cliff  Gordon,  the 
comedian  who  was  found  dead  in  a  hotel 
last  night,  evidently  was  disheartened 
because  he  could  not  make  his  auditors 
laugh  after  they  had  wept  over  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  playlet. 

Gordbn  attempted  it  during  an  after¬ 
noon  perforanance  and  failed.  It  seemed 
to  affect  him.  for  he  said  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  theatre ; 

"  The  people  sat  in  their  seats  stolid 
and  mirthless.  I  could  not  get  them  and 


Spocidl  to  The  Jcio  JoJ'A:  Tiiitea. 
SACRAMENTO,  Cal.,  April  22.— In  an¬ 
swer  to  a  personal  appeal  from  Presi¬ 
dent  'i^■ilson  that  the  State  refrain  from 
any  alien  land  legislation  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  the  Japanese.  Gov.  Hiram 
"U".  Johnson  sent  a  message  late  this 
afterndon  to  the  President,  in  which  he 
Asserted  that  the  State  did  not  intend 
to  embarrass  the  Federal  administra¬ 
tion  by.  its  legislation  on  this  line. 

In  the  face  of  this  statement,  it  seems 
certain,  however,  that  Gov.  Johnson 
and  his  party  leaders  in  the  Senate  fa- 
vbr  a  bill,  excluding  from  land  owner- 
snip  in  the  State  all  aliens,  ineligible  to 
citieivshlp  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  law  will  probably  be 
passed  despite  the  obections  from 
Washington,  it  was  said  lo-night. 

Gov.  Johnson’s  message  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  as  follows: 


aim  niuLxuvoa. 

had  to  quit.  Any  comedla;;  wito  tries  to 
follow  Bernhardt  will  die.  , 

The  manager  tried  to  cheer  him  up. 
toTd  him  to  have  a  rest  and  try  again  at 
rhf  niffht  performance.  Gordon  went  to 
room  and  when  he  did 
his  act  in  the-  evening  a  call  boy  ^^as 
sent  to  his  hotel.  The  door  of  Gordon  s 
room  was  broken  open  and  he  was  found 
dead  upon  the  floor.  He  had  taken  a 
heavy  dose  of  some  cold  cure.  A  physi¬ 
cian  said  Gordon  also  had  a  weak  heart. 


ignored  wreck  testimony 


Sacramento.  Cal.,  April  22. 
The  President,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  tele¬ 
gram  of  this  date,  it  ivas  transmitted  to 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  I  think 
I  may  assure  you  it  is  the  de.sire  of  the 
inajorlty  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of  alien  land 
bills  that  Bball  be  erabai-rassing  to  our  own 
aOovemment  or  offensive  to  any  other. 
It  is  the  design  of  these  legl-slators  spe¬ 
cifically  to  provide  in  any  act  that  nothing 
therein  shall  bo  construed  ns  affecting  or 
impairing  any  vight.s  seciu-cd  by  treaty, 
although  from  the  legal  standpoint  this  Is 
deemed  unnecessary.  , 

If  any  act  he  passed,  it  win  be  general 
in  character  relating  to  those  who  are 
IncUBlble  to  eitizonshlp.  and  the  language 
einplm-f'l  w'*l  which  has  Its 

pi'ACodeni  and  sanction  In  stauuee  whiuh 
now  exist  upon  the  subject. 

I  speak.  I  think,  for  the  innjonti  of 
Senate  of  Californlaf  ctrialnJy  .1  ' 


kcaulre  land  by  becotnJriK  cliUcnj.  they 
■n^flClcally  menlloned  aliens  "  IneUgl- 
bie  to  cltlsenshlp."  as  not  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  nny  features  of  the  proposed 
Jaw.  As  Japanese  arc  not  eH*lbla  to 
cltlsonshlp.  this  was  regarded  as  a  di¬ 
rect  (JlfcrImlnatJoii  agninat  Japanese 
•ubjects.  and  therefore  an  affront  to 
Japan.  _  -  . 

In  bis  telegram  to  Gov.  Johnson  on 
Kildny.  Secretary  Bryan  suegMted  that 
the  objection  to  tho  proposed  loglsla- 
lion  would  be  mlnimixcd  by  pUmliutllng 
the  words  "  Ineilglblo  to  citlienshlp. 

But  Gov.  Johnson's  statement  that 
the  law.  If  enacted,  would  bo  "  «w- 
oral  in  character  relallng  to  those  who 
arc  Ineligible  to  cltlxenshlp "  may 
mean,  and  some  officials  here  are  In- 
cllneil  to  think  It  does  mean  that  thro 
specific 


admitted  that  Americans  could  not 

_  property  In  Japan.  Now  we  find 

that  tho  Federal  Government  Itself  has 
lactcd  for  tho  Govcmmonl  of  the  Ow¬ 
let  Of  Columbia  a  statute  which  is 
exactly  ns  drastic^  as  the  stalutp 


Stales  also  have  passed 
faws  fulTy  os  drastic  as  ours. 

"  In  these  States  there  wn.a  no  pro- 
.._t,  becauxo  no  active  Jap-anese  coio- 
nltlng  policy  wos  being  cn^lM  out. 
Why  should  thn  Nation  ask  CaUf^nla 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  hereclf.  Cali¬ 
fornia  knows  her  buslnj 


Even  if  t: 


Ing  b’Kislatlon  do . . . 

Jcetlons  urged  against  It  for  In 
llonal  TcaHOns,  It  Is  full  here  fro 
lone  of  Oov.  Johnson's  dispatch  tli —  — 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment  of  tho  dlftlcuUlci  "  ‘ 


. .  . . .  o-night  that 

cqucstlon  will  bo  adjusted  In  a  ' 

■  tlinl  will  leavo  Japan  no  sut 


p  for  o 


Prior  to  tho  receipt  of  Gov,  Jolinson'- 
telegram.  tlio  concern  felt  by  President 

Wilson  and  Ills  counselors  was  us  g - 

n»  It  was  yesterday.  That  concern 
emphusltcJ  by  the  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  making  a  direct  appeal  over  h 
own  signature  to  tho  Governor  and  tl 
IcglBlotora  at  Sneramento  and  tho  nei 
pU-  of  Cnlirornla  generally,  worded  i 
follows .  Wsabington.  D.  C..  April  22. 

I  speak  upon  tho  nssunictlon.  which 


clued  In  question.  If 
y  to  exclude  all  uUons 


In"l1ie 


and  h 


o  they 


WOODBOW  WILSON. 

Cabinet  Approved  Message. 

The  President’s  appeal  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  wns  drafted  yesterday  and 
submitted  to  Secretary  Brynn.  It 
agreed  between  them  Ihnf  the  mater 
was  of  such  imporanco  hat  1  wouf 
wiser  o  sleep  on  it  end  bring  it  U 
to  the  Cabinet  meeting,  which 
proved  It. 


'  Several  Democratic  members  of  .... 
California  dcleyutlon  In  oCngress  called 
Oh  President  Wilton  this  morning  and 
repented  the  assurances  pravloualy 
given  that  there  was  no  Intention  among 
those  likely  to  control  the  J-eglslnture 


iiiy'form'‘of'’n  bifl  that  would 

_  .r  harmony  with  the  oxlslng 

treaty  botwccii  the  Gnied  States 
Japan. 


ns  very  earnest  In  1; 
»i  v'nllfornla  owed  it  to  t 
....  Nation  to  do  nothing  ^th 

«”o'uld  be  In  violation  of  the . 

of  Japanese  subjects  In 
apparent  from 


Wilson 
InKlateni  . 
good  of  the 


Ighi: 


^  . t  Slat<. 

_  'vbht  Callforpja 

Congressmen  said  when  thy 
^>rL.i...  Llm.sn  rKnF  f1\i>v  hnd  be 


Wo  h 


•,  and  she  Is  proceeding  along  Imsi- 
>an  lines.  .  .  , 

"It  Isn't  only  In  strawberries.  Us  In 
potatoes  and  In  primes,  and  In  onnjges. 
All  the  way  from  Orovllle  to  Ban  Diego 
the  Japanese  are  forcing  the  Issue 
They  have  selied  tho  Vaco  Valley. 

•tlch  is  the  richest  valley  in  the  State 
=,id  tho  earliest  to  roach  the  market 
with  Spring  vegetables.  Once  they  get 
-  hold  In  a  nolghborhood,  they  make  It 
I  obnoxious  ns  possible  for  white  own- 
s  who  cUng  to  (heir  land.  Land  vol- 
•s  all  around  them  fall  rapidly,  and 
0  laborers  are  to  bo  hod  for  whito 

••In  the  cities  It  Ib  the  same  slory- 
Thcy  pay  a  handsome  price  for  i*no 
good  house  In  a  residential  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  pack  this  house  with  tnc 
foot-Iooso  laborers,  and  neighbors  move 
away.  As  the  land  values  sag  the  Jap. 
aneso  buy.  and  soon  you  have  a  Jan 
full  swing.  In  Sacramento  they 
e  or  six  city  blocks  which  they 
obtained  in  this  manner. 

"The  East  will  make  a  grenl  mistake 
If  they  think  this  matter  Is  mere  fanat¬ 
icism  or  Is  fncilonal  to  any  class.  Tho 
richest  and  the  poorest  men  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  Join  In  the  Bome  sonllmcnt  towiiid 
It.  It  pervades  nil  political  parties. 
Our  LoglBlaturo  Is  overwhelmingly  Pro¬ 
gressive,  yet  Democrats  and  Rojiubllc- 
--18  nre  as  earnest  as  tho  Bull  Moosers 
the  matter." 

As  to  other  laborers.  Mr.  McCIatehy 
said  tno  completion  of  tho  Panama  Cnn- 
al  might  mean  permanent  rellrf  from 
dependenro  on  the  Japanese,  since  300.- 
Immigrants  had  already  been  booked 
passage  to  California  from  bNdl- 


JAPAN’S  LAND  LAWS. 


Foreigners  Can  and  Do  Own  Realty  i 
There,  as  Dr.  Teuslcr  Proves.  j 
Dr.  R.  B.  Teusler,  Director  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  of  Tokio,  la  In  the  city  ! 

few  days,  and  la  staying  at  (he  [ 
Hotel  Seville.  He  has  lived  In  Taklo  . 
for  fourteen  years,  and  la  thoroughly  ' 
conversant  with  the  Japanese  land  sys¬ 
tem.  Ho  Is  a  landowner  there  him- 
In  tho  form  of  having  a  lease  for  MW 
Speaking  of  the  California  agi¬ 
tation,  Dr.  Teusler  said  lost  night ; 

Having  lived  and  worked  In  Japan 
and  among  the  Jai)aneso  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  I  would  be  doing  leas 
then  my  duty  If  I  allowed  certain  Inac¬ 
curate  statements  which  have  recently 
appeared  In  several  of  our  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  to  gl  unchallenged.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  Japan  and  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  convey  other  than  an  accurate 
Idea  of  conditions  as  I  have  seen  and 
lived  them, 

'•  In  tho  first  place,  under  Japanese 
law  there  are  at  least  two  methods 
whereby  foreigners  may  own  land  In 
Japan.  The  first  Is  by  tho  right  of 
superficies.  This  gives  the  title  clcsrly 
.and  legally  to  tho  purchaser  for 
years.  Tho  only  possible  restriction 
this  form  of  ownership  which  might 
arise  would  bo  If  a  mino  or  oil  were 
covered  on  tho  properly.  That  la.  ai 
title  Indicates,  the  owner  under  this  form 
of  purchase  has  all  rights  to  the  uso 
.  He  may 


of  the  surface  of  t 


White  Hoirse  that  they  had  been  deeply 

Impressed  by  tbo  President's  argimient. 

It  was  said  to-night  that  the  Prcsl- 


fully  and ‘heartily  with  me  National 
Government  and  do  only  that  which  le 

Iartmlitodly  woihln  our - -  •"  ' 

Intended  oftr-*" 


It  for  agricultural 
poses,  or  uso  it  In  any  other  way  that  . 
he  likes.  Should  ho  ever  find  a  mine  on  ' 
It,  some  especial  arrangement  would  I 
have  to  be  made  with  tho  Government.  | 
••  Tho  second  way  for  foreigners  ' 
hold  land  In  Japan  Is  by  the  forming  of  1 
a  ‘  shadnn.'  This  Is  a  group  of  three 
or  more  foreigners,  legally  Incorporab  d 
and  constituted  fo  hold  land  It 
simple  anywhere  In  Japnn  for  t 


„  ...0  California  situation  satis- 

fnetorlly  cleared  un. 

The  Admlnlstrallo.. 

wnltlnE  altitude.  "W J 


.11  now  adopt  a 

■wmcinB  at.ivuuvu  ..  ....  Gov.  Jolmfon « 
assurances  before  him,  tl'o. 
will  probably  take  no  f'Wtber  action 
ponding  developments  In  California. 


CALLS  THEM  LAND  GRABBERS. 


Editor  McClatchy  Tells  of  Plan 
Japanese  Follow  in  California. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  Callfornln  that 
President  Wilson  docs  not  like  what  the 
liiglsIniorB  of  Callfornln  are  doing  to 
I  bar  out  the  Japanese,  according  to  V.  S. 

I  McClatchy.  proprietor  of  the  Sacramento 
I  Bee,  who  Is  here  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  tho  Newspaper  Publisher*'  Asso- 
'  elation  nt  the  W  aldorf-Astorln.  Mr, 

I  MoClatchy  insists  that  the  people  of 
!  California  havo  not  only  fully  measurM 
i  the  possibilities  of  intcrfcrenco  from 
;  Washington,  but  that  they  are  prepared 
'  to  CO  ahead  regardless  of 

fttrence  and  regardless  of  all  protests 
from  Tokio  and  everywhere  olic. 
his  rooms  In  the  Hotel  Gotham 
night  tho  California  editor  talked  to  a 
TIWBS  reporter  about 
California. 

"  It  la  a  sectional  and  racial  problem, 
said  he,  '■  and  y 


poratlon.  y 

••  There  are  several  ‘  shadan  '  now  ex- 1 
latlng  In  Japan  and  holding  extensive  j 
tnraets  of  land  all  through  the  country.  i 
Ar  already  stated,  full  title  to  the  land  I-r  | 
given  under  the  laws  regulating  the  I 
formation  of  tho  ‘shadan,’  or  Juridical  t 
person,  and  the  land  is  held  perma- 1 

...  .in«  ' 

For  nil  practical  purposes  the  lino 
land  for  900  years  Is  permanent  pos¬ 
session.  I  myself  own  land  under  tho 
title  of  aupcrflcles  and  have  many 
friends  who  hold  land  under  the  same 
form.  Therefore,  the  atatt'.mcnt_^  that 
foreigners  cannot  own  land 
I  should  be  corrected. 

The  old  statement  that  as  a  nation 


the  Bast 
measure  o 
than  the  Northerner  could  measure 
i^sro  problem  of  tho  South. 


wlM'  give  you  one  example  of  our 
i  problem.  Outside  of  Sacramento 
I  was  a  lltllfttown  called  l-Torln. 

I  old  man  In  a  buggy  used  to  co 
1  office  for  papers  for  Florin.  Ho  took 
I  away  a  Iiundred  or  so  papers  each 
1  morning.  The  buyers  of  .tPose__papei 


quently  see  quoted  In  American  papers, 
correctness  of  this  statement  will 
bear  anything  like  honest  invcsUga- 
..v.j.  As  a  physician  I  have  come  Inti¬ 
mately  into  touch-' with  thousands  of 
Japanese  In  the  past  fourteen  years  In 
walks  of  life,  and  1  have  eortalnly 
found  thorn  quite  as  honest  as  Americans 
have  dealt  with  In  my  own  country.  If 
,.ot  a  mtle  bit  more  so.  It  Is  surely  a  ; 

.  fnet  Which  cannot  be  disproved  that 
situation  in  and  dishonesty  on  the  large  seals.  ,. 

as  we  know  It  hero  In  America,  do  not  \ 
exist  In  Japan  In  nny  circles.  i 

"  Tho  old  story  that  Japanese  employ  | 
nose  In  their  banks  bocauso  they  can- 
trust  their  own  people  Is  absolutely! 
untrue  and  silly.  It  m“«n*!f,t'?"Sf"jaoSn 
that  the  exports  nnd  Imports  of  Japan  l 
renresent  millions  of  dollars  handled  arid 
tons  of  thousands  of  bargains  made  and 
kept  each  vear.  Does  anybody  believe  | 

bo  heard  from 
the  other" 


.  ,veru  _ _  ....-o--  «rawbcrry 

i  culture.  Tho  strawberries  from 
\  <•>  loA.ix.  To-day  1 


1  Americans  engaged  ii 


II  ii.  .a.  loads.  To-day  the 
limn  IS  gone  from  Florin  nnd  the  n 
delivery  route  lie  operated  has  gono 
with  him.  I  Paaaecl  through  the  o'" 
townsltc  and  found  It  oxeluslvoly 

^“•’^What  h^pened?  Why.  simply  thlB_ 
The  owners  of  the  strawberry  Pf^tches 
had  to  havo  labor  at  hnrvMt  ti 
their  crop  would  be  destroyed  nnd 
waste  Anri  labor  In  Calirornla  ..  .. 
trifling  matter.  To  obtain  It  Is  the  grout 
i,r.iblcni  of  the  land  owners.  , 

"  'inero  came  to  Florin  one  Kroup  of 
laborers  different 


The^'hnd  no  families  clinging  to  their 
Imels  and  demanding  fairly  s«Uod_con- 
dltlons.  They  wore  regimented, 
had  their  recognized  leader, 
theso  laborers— Japanese,  of  cot 
were  willing  to  underbid  tho  labor 
ket,  whatever  Uint  market  was. 


determined  policy,  and  that 
iiSilcv  wa.R.  to  destroy  labor  competi¬ 
tion  by  supplying  the  cheapest  labor. 
In  tho  course  m  time.  Spanish  and 
Italian  and  Portuguese  labor  loft  that 
part  of  tho  country.  Such  labor,  mov¬ 
ing  In  family  groups,  had  encumbrances 
that  the  light-moving  Japanese  did  hot 


for  Job*  changed.  Tho  former  nvllitng 
pervanis  hccamo  incessant,  persistent 
demonders.  They  demanded  lenses  of 
tho  Hirawborry  piiuhea  or  no  work. 
And  they  held  a  club  over  the  owners; 
It  was  the  club  of  an  organized  labor 
body  which  could  withhold  the  harvest 
from  the  owners.  Leases  were  signed. 

"That  was  merely  a  second  "  - 
Once  they  had  oslsbllshcd  the 


.  And 


system,  they  demanded  alHl 
they  used  tho  same  club  •'f 
uowor  over  the  labor  ;''v 

praeilcnlly  lifted  those  fields  from  their 
American  proprlolori.  iho  Americans 
V."'’.  _J1.  iKiu  rleh  iilr(iu.hBrvV 


Japanese  i 


_ whit  more 

commercial  dle^ 


had 


aiKi  c.»  which  would 
in  uiiu  end  of  tho  world  to 
I  otner :  Tho  miserable  llile  stories 
.  Japanese  dishonesty  and  Petty  com¬ 
parisons  which  one  hears 
time  Art  either  bred  of  Ignorance  or  a 
set  purposo  to  undermine  direct  trade 
Interoats  with  Japanese  morchanU.  No 
one  can  successfully  prove  Japanese 
morclal  dishonesty  to 
real  than  Amorlcaii 

honesty,  and  that  is  *— .—••  -r-, - 

M  to  answer  the  present  storlM. 

"■■SSuy  «wl.  C;""™; 

const  I  was  told  that  'he  Japan, .bo  nio 

- »>.»  whole  of  the  State,  nnd 

ed  that  unless  corlnln 
Instituted  they  might 
some  oay  own  all  of  the  State.  .After 
careful  Investigation  1 
limy  own  as  much  as  ^.000  acrts. 
"’’•at  1b  23.00!)  acres  In  a  State  of  158,- 
square  miles?  And  It  has  taker 
n  twenty-five  years  to  nMUlre  thh 
much.  The  uroblem  from  that  stand' 
r.„ini  does  not  seem  alarming..  ..  _ 
*^"lt  must  bo  remembered  that  Japai 
has  her  own  recent  possessions  to  colo 
nize  nnd  does  not  favor,  but,  quite  the 
contrary,  strongly  opposes  hor  cltlxeni 
coming  to  America.  1  was 
to  assist  ono  Japanese  to  como  with  m 
to  America  two  months  ago  that  b 
might  pursue  his  studies.  Though 
tried  for  two  weeks  to  got  him  a  passpor 
T  failed  to  eeouro  It.  and  it  was  th 
Japanese  Government  which  provente 
his  coming— this  because  Japan  a 
venrs  ago  assured  ^Vmerlca  that  sh 
would  limit  the  emigration  of  her  p«p 
to  thla  country  as  far  ns  she  could  wlthl 
certain  linos.  And  Japan  Is  KcBplng  ht 
part  of  tho  agreement  us  well  as  tl, 
epint  of  tho  compact. 

"  Tho  troubles  of  a  certain  section  < 
California  should  not  bo  allowed  to  ovei 
shadow  and  Iniper  I  the  Interests  of  a 
the  rest  of  the  united  States,  and  thei 
nre  many  American  citixms  and  Ian 
American  Interests  and  much  Amerlrti 
monoy  Invested  In  Japan  and  tho  Eii 
whlon  certainly  claim  more  consldori 
Hon  than  they  seem  to  be  receiving.  . , 
"The  attitude  of  tho  California  no 
(Ictans  back  of  this  movement  to  onfor 
sincrlmlnatlns  and  offensive  land  loRl 
1,  lion  Is  “no  of  tho  most  deplorable  sld 
of  this  question.  They  frankly  stn 
that  tho  bills  are  nntl-Jnpaneso,  n 
they  lose  little  opportunity  '  -  * 

-.ee.vn>l\.n  anA  it  see 


IIBVO  gone,  and  ihls  rich  slrawborv: 
country  Is  In  the  hands  of  Japanese 

‘’*"now.  that  Ik  merely  sn  exampi 
do  not  propose  In  California  to  b 
romn  u  Jaoaanse  colony,  and  wo  do  n. 
proposc  to  ^hirSorPore* 

rr““hel?"unacrtloOd!'''onVV'alifo'nilnnBU'’'^  reJulls"  v 

,„a  T,,.!  ciVrKouid  Vola.  wu 


Bpfves^ offenarvo' and  diacourlcou*.  Tl 
race  projudleo  attlludo  ami  cru 
handling  of  the  problem  liavo  done  me 
than  anything  dss  to  excite  nnd  n 
tagonlso  the  Jnpanoso  people,  and  U 
(.xpeclsd  and  commended  tl 


\  letter  f 


[TREATY  BI111S0R8E 
THAN  CAIIFORRIA 

Proposal  to  Abrogate  Canal 
Agreement  Baser  Than  State’s 
Action,  Says  Corea. 


I  COMPLAINS  OF  BLACK  SHEEP  | 

an  Wno\ 


I  Only  American  i^nown  in  CffSta  | 
Rica,  Consul  General  Tells 
Pan-American  Meeting. 


states  warships  to  enforce  upon  . 
Titioiig  the  Germans  have  glamy  h«en 
Afforded  because  they  asked  honestly 
ind  gave  honest  returns.  ,  ,  , 

"We  want  no  more  American  blacK 
iheep.  We  want  some  real  North  A_niei‘- 
Icans.  We  want  the  kind  of  Amenicans 
ivho  gave  us  the  wonder  of  a  sanitary 


^Mlj£:.{5^jte^Ai‘-^::jrFi-ogre3SlYes  opposed  th^'resofSionon 
rce  upon  us  _ _  _ _ _ 


ivno  gave  us  une  wonun  v..  “ 

Cuba,  and  the  marvel  of  the  heallhtul 
::anal  Zone.  We  stand  with  arms  out¬ 
stretched  for  friendship-  We  know  that 
for  building  the  greatest  highway  the 
world  has  ever  known  you  deserve 
reward,  and  we  are 


the  ground  lliat  no  outside  counsel  was 
necessary. 

The  new  Allen  T.iand  lUl  is  being 
drawn  up  by  Senator  Thompson,  and  its 
jaulhor  announced  to-day  that  nothing 
[would  be  given  out  regarding  its  proviv- 
[ions  until  it  had  been  carefully  consld- 
lered.  It  is  known  that  it  will  strike  di- 
irectly  at  the  -Tapanese  bv  the  use  of  the  { 
an/lSlis“to°th?ow  "  ineligible  to  citizenship." 


I  The  trouble  California  is  having  just 

at  present  with  the  Japanese  question 
will  stir  a  chord  of  deep  sympathy  In 
all  Latin  American  republics,  and  most 
of  this  sympathy,  according  to  Luis  P 
Corea  of  the  Pan-American  States  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  emphatically  on  the 
side  of  California. 

Mr.  Corea  presided  at  a  meeting  of 
business  men  of  South  America,  said 
to  represent  nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  in¬ 
vested  capital,  at  the  clubroorhs  of  the 
Pan-American  States  Association 
West  Thirty-second  Street  night. 

About  250  representatives  of  Latin 
lAmerlcan  countries  were  present,  and 
jthey  applauded  the  expressions  of  sym- 
lathy  for  California's  plight  expressed 
Iby  their  presiding  officer. 

"  Wfr  have  had  this  Japanese  question 
[to  handle  in  South  America,”  said  Mr. 
Jorea,  “  and  we  handled  it  by  debarring 
Jthe  Japanese  from  the  right  to  own 
land  in  the  Argentine  and-  in  several 
other  States.  After  we  debarred  the 
Japanese  a  commission  came  from  the 
^  Japanese  Government  asking  the  Argen¬ 
tine  to  recede  from  the  radical  position 
;aken. 

The  Argentine  officials  shook  their 
.ds.  The  Japanese  commission  went 
[home.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the 
latter.  The  Japanese  sought  to  colon- 
hze  the  country.  The  problem  never  as- 

c'nnfd  anvthiog.liko  the -pr«poptlone-4* 

Ihas  in  California,  and  yet  It  was  large 
enough  to  cause  decisive  action.  Those  | 
people  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
California.  ' 

"  There  is  groat  need  that  Japan 
should  now  know  how  different  from  the 
centralized  monarchy  of  Japan  la  the 
American  Government.  ,  in  which  Uie, 
central  authority  is  helpless  in  the  face 
of  the  determination  of  one  State  to 
exercise  its  powers  of  sovereignty. 

••  You  Americans  expect  Japan  to  flm 
out  about  your  complicated  system  o 
State  jurisdictions  and  may  blame  them 
if  they  don’t.  At  the  same  tlrne  yom 
blame  California  for  making  trouble  for] 
the  rest  of  the  States.  *  „ 

"  Yet  one  of  your  Senators  stands  up 
in  the  Senate  and  proposes  an  infamousl 
resolution  that  wlU  shock  the  whole  civ¬ 
ilized  world— a  resolution  calling  for  the 
abrogation  of  a  treaty  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal  on  which  the  good  faith! 
of  the  United  States  has  been  pledged. 
And  no  contempt  you  can  have  for  Call- 
[fornia  can  approach  the  contempt  thei 
Iworld  at  large  will  have  for  the  Unlled| 
[states  if  this  Senator's  outrageous  view 
(should  prevail."  ,  #i 

1  Manuel  Gonzales.  Consul  General  of 
ICcsta  Rica,  outlined  some,  of  the  things 
he  thought  It  Imperative  for  New] 
lYork  people  to  learn  at  once  about  the 
people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

‘  ••  While  Germany  has  sent  us  honcatl 
len  who  have  won  our  trade  by  fairl 
eans  and  dealt  with  us  fairly,"  hel 
lid,  “  the  United  States  had  sent  us  herl 
lack  sheep.  The  Muck  sheep  of  Amcr-i 
are  about  all  we  have  known.  They, 
„*.e  not  kept  the,;r  promises.  They] 
lave  introduced  graft.  They  have  tritdj 
0  corrupt  our  officials.  They  have  Mi- 
ained  concessions  and  broken  all  piom- 
ses  to  get  them,  and  then  when  we 
lave  risen  to  a  man  to  hurl  these  graft-l 
.rs  off  our  shoulders  they  have  asked,  f 
xnd  liavc  Imve  even  obtained.  United! 


our  bits  of  payment  into  your  ma.  Ket 
basket.  But  we  want  you  to  bu  d 
crates  for  your  goods  that  will  hMd  up 
till  they  arrive  and  not  lall  to  pieces 

And^’we  want  you  to  send  us  bank- 
!.  so  that  you  may  be  reliably  in¬ 
formed  as  to  our  Individual  oredits. 

"  The  North  Americans  we  hB\  o 
known  have  tried  to  Inipose  their  ^^te 
upon  us  and  to  boss  us.  We,  want  Ypor 
wise  men  to  come  and  us  and  7  ^ 

counsel  ug  and  we  want  you  to  call 
your  bosses  off.  You  must  Plant  the 
seed  of  commercial  relations^ 


BLAME  THE  POLITICIANS. 


our  >4  ! 


01  coimueivitti  T,--- 

You  e.xpect  to  harvest  from  the 
the  Germans  have  planted,  nna 
so  vou  fool  vourselves  and  get  no  oroh- 
"  Your  commerce  needs  the 
ners  of  engineers  oanaMe  of  buildliig 
docks.  We  are  ready  to  pay.  You  snail 
not  do  it  gratis.  And  it.  needs- the  fore¬ 
runners  of  marine  engineers  to  ^ach  I 
uq  now  to  iise  your  wonderful  cement  I 
and  concrete  In  building 
We  need  your  experts  in  flieprooflng- 
We  need  to  be  taught,  and  instead  of 
sending  us  teachers  you  send  us  black  I 
sheep  and  grafters.  Tt  is  surely  tlrne  I 
for  a  new  kind  of  fellowship  and  under-  | 
standing.” 


CALIFORNIANS  SEEK 
TO  LIMIT  BRYAN 


Progressive  Leaders  in  Legisla¬ 
ture  Hold  That  Land  Law  Con¬ 
ference  Is  with  GovernorOnly. 


REJECT  RECEPTION  PLANS! 


And  Will  Not  Invite  Near-by  Govern-| 
ors  to  Meet  Him — Angry  Demo¬ 
crats  Will  Appeal  to  Secretar>'- 


Special  to  The  Nexo  York  Times. 

SACRAMENTO.  Cal..  April  25.~A 
lively  row  is  promised  between  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  the  Democrats  over  the 
•eception  of  Secretary  Bryan  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Jt  was  evidently  President  ‘Wilson’s 
idea  to  have  Bryan  confer  with  the 
inembevs"  of  the  Legislature  over  the 
anti-alien  land  bills,  but  the  Progressive 
loaders,  who  represent  the  Governor, 
plainly  showed  to-day  that  they  intended 
that  this  conference  should  be  with  Gov. 
Johnson. 

A  resolution  offered  iiTthe  lower  house 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
meet  Secretary  Bryan  was  defeated  by 
the  Progressives.  Assemblyman  Bohnett, 
who  spoke  for  the  Governor,  asserted 
that  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  [I\Ir.  Bryon  should  b©  received 
by  the  Governor,  and  by  him  alone. 

The  Democrats  purpose  to  spoil  tlie 
Progressives’  plan  by  sending  Senator 
Sanford,  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman.  out  to  meet  Mr.  Bryan  and 
explain  the  circumstances.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  Mr.  Bryan  knows  the 
facts  he  will  not  agree  to  shut  Demo¬ 
crats  out  of  the  conference. 

The  Struckcnback  resolution  to  invite 
the  Governors  of  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  .^.rizona  to  attend  the  oonfereiic® 
on  the  alien  land  quaseitn  next  week 
mot  with  prompt  defeat  in  the  Assembly 
to-day.  There  were  41  Progressive 
"  noes  "  against  11  Demoeratlc  and  .  1 
Taft  Republican  "aye"  on  the  question, 


act  onK 
international  ■ 


Japanese  Leaders  in  San  Francisco 
Say  Californians  Don’t  Want  Law. 

'S'peoidi  to  The  -Vfio  York  Times. 

SAN  F’RANCISCO.  April  26.— That 
the  Alien  Land  bill,  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature,  does  not  em¬ 
body  the  views  of  the  great  mass  of 
California  people,  but  is  the  product 
of  political  agitators,  is  the  view  of  ^ 
the  leaders  of  Japanese  enterprise 
and  thought  in  San  Francisco.  t  x 

IC.  S.  Inui.  Secretary  of  the  Jap- 
I  aiiesc  Association  of  America,  said 
to-day: 

“The  Alien  Land  bill  is  backed  byi-^_ 
a  small  group  of  men  who  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  use  our  people  as  a 
means  to  gain  publicity  and  forward 
their  political ‘afiibitions.  The  sentl-i;^ 
ment  alleged  to  be  back  of  the  bill  v  I 
is  workecUnp  and  artificial  and  does! 
not  represent  the  thinking  public  or|;' 
the  business  men  of  California.  | 

'  "All  that  the  Japanese  ask  for  isJ,Y 
fair  treatment.  "We  want  to  havef 
equal  rights  with  other  foreigners. 
California  has  the  right  to  legislate 
concerning  land  tenure,  but  it  has  to| 
be  shown  that  the  State 
a  matter  that 
bearings."  . 

Yamato  Ichihashi,  editor  of  The  Jap¬ 
anese  American,  said: 

“There  are  countless  reasons  why 
the  Alien  Land  bill  should  not  be  en 
acted  into  law.  There  are  no  substi¬ 
tutes  -who  could  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  now  rendered  by  the  .Japanese. 
The  rupturing  of  commercial  vela- 1 
tions  between  the  Orient  end  thej 
United  States,  on  the  eve  of  the  com- 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  nould 
Ee  a  disaster.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  perm  t  anj  8-=^ 
a  portion  of  its  people  that  ''OUld 
cause  affront  to  a  fnendlj  nation 

W?s?’''i=  the  home  of  true 
clemocracv.  The  voice  of  the  people 
cin  remedv  the  trouble.  Let  us  hear 
the  voice  that  can  silence  the  voice 
of  the  ‘  freaks.’  " _ 

ItOKIO  likes  WILSON’S  ACTION 

I  But  Firebrand  Newspaper  Points  to 
Japanese  Fleet  as  “  No  Toy. 

TOKIO,  April  llS.-Goncral  satiefactionl 
I  is  osiiressed  here  over  the  flecision  of 
1  President  Wilson  to  send  hecrctarj 
i  Brvan  to  Saeramelilo  to  consult  the 
I  loe'islalors  there  on  the  proposed  alien 

1  **Mos^  oC  the  newspapers  adopt  a  more 
Itrancull  tone  to-day,  but  We  widely 
ln.!rrs.nntPd  Osalca  [Mainic.hi,  an  lndepen-1 
\^pwsi>8i)er.  points  to  the  Japanese 
IflleT  Ko  tov.  and  ssys  that  if  neces- 
■  fleci  as  n  >orced  bv  discriminatorj 

ISs'laSn  it '.rcapable  ot  vindicating 

ItlYo  national  honoi- 
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JOHNSON  OFFERS 
MILDER  LAND  BILL 


Measure  Drops  “Ineligible” 
Phrase  and  is  Drawn  in 
Conformity  to  Treaty. 

BY 


JL>v-n 


Secretary  Bryan,  the  Governor, 
and  Legislators  Conferring 
Over  the  Proposal. 


SETTLEMENT  SEEMS  LIKELY 


Californians  Think  the  New  I 
Meets  Wilson's  Wishes  and 
the  State's  Needs. 


SACR.4Mij:XTO.  April  2a.— An  amica¬ 
ble  ad.1ustment  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  the  California 
authorities  was  apparently  near  at  hand 
late  to»night  when  Secretary  Bryan, 
Gov.  Johnson,  and  the  Bogislature  met 
lor  their  third  .^secret  conference.  The 
L'oniproinise  on  which  an  agreement 
seems  likely'  is  based  on  the  drafting  of 
a  new  bill  drawn  in  conformity  with 
the  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Unittd 
Slates. 

The  proposed  measure,  which  was 
diafted  by  Attorney  General  Webb  at 
Gov.  Johnson's  suggestion,  drops  the 
Phrase  "  inetligible  to  citisenship." 
which  is  declared  by  Secretary  Bryan  to 
be  odious  to  the  Japanese.  The  princi¬ 
pal  features  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

1-  All  aliens  eligible  to  citizenshlvi 
mav  acquiri-  and  hold  land  in  the 
same  manner  as  citizens  of  the  United 


^  wpi^kgtr'TiTiOn 

'  j  the  theory  that  there  could  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  writing  into  the  statute  the 
specific  limitations  of  the  Japanese 
treaty  of  1911.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty.  Japanese  subjects  are  permitted 
to  own  ■’  houses  and  laiyJs  for  resldes- 
tlal  purposes,  factories,  manufactories, 
and  shops."  according  to  Mr.  Webb. 
Another  clause  permits  Japanese  sub¬ 
jects  to  lease  land  for  ‘‘residential  and 
commercial  purposes.” 

These  arc  the  only  stipulations  made, 
and  it  Is  the  belief  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  rights  of  Japanese  sub- 
.lects  to  lasd  ownership  in  the  United 
States  stop  at  this  point.  Under  hla 
construction  of  the  treaty,  no  land  can 
be  owned  or  leased  by  a  Japanese  for 
agricultural  purposes,  except  that  which 
is  already  owned,  or  for  auy  other  pur¬ 
poses,,  except  those  set  forth  In  the 
agreement  between  the  two  nations. 

Explaining  the  wording  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill.  Mr.  Webb  said: 

"Our  theory  is.  that  at  the  time  the 
Itreaty  was  framed  ajpan  asked  for 
jail  the  rights  to  ownership  of  land  in 
California  that  that  nation  desired  for 
her  subjects  and  that  the  treaty  as 
lit  now  stands  represents  all  that  Ja¬ 
pan  asked  that  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  grant. 

"This  act  does  not  draw  the  line 
upon  aliens  who  are  Ineligible  to  citi¬ 
zenship.  Those  words  are  not  used. 
lt“  gives  not  only  to  aTpan  but  to 
every  nation  whose  subjects  are  in¬ 
eligible  to  citizenship  unde  rthe  laws 
of  the  T^nited  States,  the  full  rights 
to  ownership  of  land  in  California 
that  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  such  nations  give.” 

Text  of  the  Bill. 

The  text  of  the  t>''ebb  bill,  with  Hlie 
exception  of  an  additional  clause  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  protection  of  present  holdlny 
winch  is  to  be  addec.  is  as  follows: 
Section  1.  All  aliens  eligible  to  clilzen- 
■hlp  under,  the  lawt  *  '  . .  ” 


States. 

•J.  All  other  aliens  may  acquire  and 
hold  land  “in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed 
by  any  treaty  now  existing  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  nation  or  country  of  whlqh 
such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject." 

n.  Corporatlon.s  composed  of  aliens 
other  than  those  who  are  eligible  to 
citizenship  may  acquire  and  hold  land 
only  according  to  the  terms  of  exist¬ 
ing  troatles. 


4.  Pves<^i)t  holtUng&'pX  aliens,  regard¬ 
less  of’  tlveft;  ^,<?itlzen8hlp.  are 


protected. 

The  State  specifically  reserves  its 
Sovereign  right  to  rinact  any  and  all 
laws  relating  tbe  acquisition  or 
holding  of  real  properly  by  aliens. 


>>» 

In  such  manner.  ,  • 

See.  U.  Any  leasehold  or 
■  In  real  property,  less  than  the  fee.  hoie- 
after  acquired  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  by  any  alien  mentioned 
la  Section  2 -of  this  act  .or  by  any-com-. 
pany,  association,  or  corporation  men¬ 
tioned  111  Section  3  of  thia  act.  shall 
cscheato  to  the  State  of  California.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  Institute  proceed- 
Inxa  to  have  such  escheat  adjudged  and 
enforced  as  provided  In  Section  3  of  this 
act.  In  suph  proceedings  the  court  shall 
determine  and  adjudge  the  value  of  such 
leasehold  or  other  interest  in  such  real 
property,  and  enter  Judgment  for  the 
State  for  the  amount  thereof,  together 
with  costs.  Thereupon  the  court  shall 
Order  a  sale  of  the  real  property  covered 
by  such  leasehold,  or  othe  rinterest,  •  In 
the  manner  provided  by  Action  1.271  of  the 
codo  of  civil  procedure.  Out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  arising  froih  such  sale  the  amount  of 
the  Judgment  rendered  for  the  State  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  State  Treasury,  and  the 
balance  shall  be  deposited  with  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  court  In  accordance  with 
the  Interest  of  the  parties  therein. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  he 
construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Che  State  to  enact  laws  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  holding,  or  disposal  by 
aliens  of  real  property  In  this  State. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  In¬ 
consistent  or  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  Of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


[ 


kV" 


A  Baay  Day  for  Bryan. 

Secretary  Bryan  spent  most  of  the  day 
In  conferences  with  legislators  or  others 
interested  In  the  proposed  legislation.. 

A  delegation  from  the  Lodi  Anti-Allen 
Association  called  on  Mr.  Bryan  In  the 
morning  to  present  the  views  of  Amer¬ 
ican,,  farmers  llvlpg  in  that  community, 
where  feeling  agfunst  the  JapSn^se  Is 
salcT  to  be  intense. 

The  Secretary  was  later  the  principal 
figure  at  the  cornerstone  laying  of  the 
new  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building. 


j>-EW  J-ORK,  WKDXESD.'V.  ARRH.  = 


diplomatic  I  gjli 


j  of  the  United  States 
_  '  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  transmit,  and 
inherit  r^al  property  or  any  interest  therein 
in  this  State  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
thejtame  extent  as  cltlzcrts  of  the  United 
8ta(^.  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
laws  of  thi#  Plate. 

Sec.  2.  All  aliens  other  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  In  Section  1  of  this  act  may  acquire, 
possess,  enjoy,  or  transfer  real  property  or 
any  Interest  therein  In  this  State  In  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
purpose  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nation  or  country  of  which 
BUch  alien  Is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not 
otherwise. 

See.  3.  Any  company,  association,  or 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 


any  State  of  nation,  of  which  a  majority 
of  the  members  are  aliens  other  than  those 
■peclfled  in  Section  1  of  this  act.  or  In  I 
which  a  majority  of  the  issued  capital  stock  I 
is  od’ned  bv  such  aliens,  niay  acquire, 
possess,  enjoy,  and  convey  real  property  or 
any  interest  therein  In  this  State  In  the 
ma'nner  and  to  ibe  extent  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  preBcrlbed  by  any  treaty  now  existing 
betn’een  the  Government  of  the  United 
Sfate.s  an  dthe  nation  or  country’  of  which 
such  members  or  stockholders  are  citizens  ' 
or  subject,  snd  not  otherwise, 

See.  '1.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  | 
in  any  probable  proceeding  thfit  by  reason  . 
©1’  the  provisions  of  this  aci  auy  heir  or  ' 
dcvlaeea  cannot  take  real  property  in  thia 
State,  which,  but  for  said  provisions,  such 
heir  or  devisee  would  take  as  such,  the 
court.  Inetead  of  ordering  a  distribution  of  | 
sfUfh  real  propertv  to  sucli  heir  or  devisee, 
shall  order  a  sale  of  said  real  property  to 
be  .made  In  the  manner  provided  for  by  law 


_  'question  for 

NEGOTIATION. 

Ex-Presiaeiit  Euot's  letter  to  The 
ITIMEB  upon  the  ahtl-JaponeBE  bills 
under  consideration  by  tbe  California 
Legislature  is  replete  with  Infonua- 
tlon  and  abounds  in  sage  eounsel.  Dr. 

1  Eliot  points  out  the  path  of  wisdom.  [ 
and  speaking  with  the  authority  of 
I  his  knowledge,  his  years,  and  his  ek-j] 
pertenee.  the  course  of  action  he  in¬ 
dicates  as  the  right  and  proper  one  | 
I  is  to  be  commended  to  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  active  sup¬ 
porters  in  California  of  the  proposed 


B  legislation,  as 


well  as  to  the  study  of 


I  the  treaty-making  power 


in  Wash- 


Thttvk  BiU  WiU  fS«*<  -AVilmi.n.  . 

Progressiva  leadeife.  when  informed  of 
I  the  proposed  changes,  expressed  confi- 
idenee  that  they  had  reached  a  solution 
'of  the  (Problem  that  would  meet  the  de- 
sires  of  President  Wilson.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  believed  that  the  new  bill 
[would  accomplish  the  end  desired  hi 
the  legislators— the  prevention  of  the 
further  acquisition  by  Japanese  subjects 
of  farming  lands  and  danches. 

Secretary  Bryap  declined  to  comment 
i  pon  the  new  bill  in  advance  of  the 
conference. 

In  drafting  the  compromise  measure  ' 


lor  probate  sales  o’ distribute,! 

r.“k“>.Jr'o'‘r“’le;Sor’ueu'’.I 


qulred  lit  fee  In  mentioned  In 

of  this  act  by  any 

Section  2  ol  ^Jj‘®.Lobratlon  nrentloned  in 
association.  “I,.  »ct°^8han  escheat  apd 

“‘S' 

a  “eS?  eS 

Section  4i4  '}^,y'®code  of  Civil 
K  Part  3,  of  final  proceedings 

Upon  the  “real^property  shall  pass 

the  tide  to  ^"^‘cahforn^la  The  Prop's!®*'* 
to  the  State  ,  cections  2  and  8  of 

r/b“n" 

'e?S  b.U«er.;a;h»''„to„y“„’j;rea.,.t.bl 


I  Ington.  The-  serious  questions  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  anti-Japanese  agita¬ 
tion  in  California  are  questions  pn- 
Tnavily  for  diplomatic  treatment,  not 
for  legislative  action.  Dr.  Euiot's^ 
I  calm,  dispassionate  words  about  the. 

Japanese  and  the  Japanese  character. 

I  speaking,  as  he  does,  as  oue  having; 
first-hand  information,  confirm  and 
reinforce  the  view  we  have  many 
I  times  expressed  that  there  is  no  need. 

occasion  for  the  proposed  cnact- 
Jment.  which,  ns  he  justly  describes  it, 
"manifests  in  nn  icnorant  way  an 
'ungenerous  and  selfish  temper  and 
^"offers  3  senseless  affront  to  a  sen- 
'*  •  silive  and  friendly  people,  whose 
'  rapid  progress  toward  Constitu- 
•tlonal  Government  and  national  in- 
'•  dependence  all  Americans  ought  to 
'‘admire  and  praise. 


i|  r.r  In  eaU^ 
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TIio  fiuestion  I'f  .li'piinese  sett 
and  land  a,n,or..nin  in  California  is 
hs  far  as  possible  from  bein?  s  bvir« 
ling  one.  The  number  of  Japanese  in 
CallfiTiiia  has  dlminlshod  in  Ibn  last 
'few  years,  and  tbeiv  actual  or  pros¬ 
pective  land  ownership  in  that  J^tate 
Involves  no  menace,  no  peril.  That 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  is  evident,  and  Governments 
nnst  often  take  account' of  prejudices 
s  well  as  of  facts  and  principles,  but 
admitting  the  existence  of  race  feel- 
just  and  sane-minded  com¬ 
munity  should  seek  to  dispose  of  any 
possible  riuestions  arising  from  that 
fact  by  methods  involving  the  least 
possible  disturbance  or  affront  to  sen 
sibilities. 

Not  only  is  the  way  open  to  the 
friendly  adjustment  of  all  these  issues 
by  diplomatic  negotiation,  but 
course  to  that  method  is  invited  by 
ihe  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Eliot 
points  out  that  the  Japanese 
little  anxious  to  encourage  or  permit 
a  tvansfer  of  their  capital  and  labor 
to  California  as  the  Californians  are 
to  receive  such  an  accession  to  their 
wealth  and  numhevs.  “  The  Jap- 
"  anese  economists."  says  Dr.  Eliot, 

"  greatly  prefer  to  the  planting  of 
"Japanese  capital  or  labor  in  foreign 
"lands  the  recent  methods  of  plant 
"  ing  foreign  Capital  in  Japan  and  the 
"  development  of  Japanese  industries 
"  at  home.”  What  he  calls  a  new 
kind  of  international  investment  has 
been  devised.  Patents  and  operating 
methods  are  disposed  of  by  American 
corporations  to  Japanese  capitalists, 
and  the  Americans  take  in  payment 
considerable  part  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  Japanese  company.  By 
this  method  our  capital  finds  a  profit¬ 
able  investment,  the  Japanese  laborer 
is  kept  at  borne,  and  the  products  of 
his  industry  are  sold  abroad.  Anj'- 
body  can  see  that  this  mutual  disposi 
tion  toward  the  questions  raised  in 
California  offers  high  promise  of  an 
entirely  friendly  adjustment  by  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 

.That  in  effect  is  what  Mr.  Bryan] 
lias  proposed  to  those  with  whom  he  I 
has  conferred  in  Sacramento,  and' 
manifestly  il  is  the  settlement  which 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Japan  and 
the  interests  of  California.  The  bills, 
relating  to  alien  land  ownership  are 
not  urgent,  no  interest  would  be  prej¬ 
udiced  liy  their  postponement,  by  lay¬ 
ing  flicm  aside  entirely.  The  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  could  then  be  taken  up 
at  Washington  or  at  Tokio  and  dis- 
pn.scd  of  by  a  new  trcat5'.  the  friendly 
5  ar.d  ibc  ’nniual  respect  of 
nations  'vould  b'-  preserved. 

I  ml  mmld  l.'c  put  to  profit- 
I  h.ss  and  positj^iy  mischievous  dis¬ 
cussion  and  agitation.  It  is  by  treaty, 
not  by  State  legislation,  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled. 


DR.'  ELIOT  5n  the  ALIEN  LAND  BILL.' . 

Harvard’s  President  Emeritus  Regrets  It  as  Manifesting  An  Ungenerous 
and  Selfisli  Temper  to  a  Sensitive  and  Friendly  People" 

— Japanese  Character  as  He  Sees  II. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  April. 2S.  1813. 

Tq  thr.  izdiior  of  Ihc  .Vctc  York  Tinits: 

The  legislation  proposed  m  Call'-orpla,  j 
apparent,  y  intended  to  depri' 

Japanese  of  rights  which  nvities  with  IL 
the  Natioiul  Govermiunt  have  given  |l 
them,  suggests  that  the  American  peo-  [T 
pie,  as  a  whole,  need  all  ihe  trust-jB 
worthy  informai'on  i.hey  can  s.^t  about  * 
the  qualities  of  the  Japnnose  people 
and  the  tendencies  of  this  newcomer 
among  world  powers,  ttavtr-.g  liad  the 
opportunity,  of  obserMng  a  series  oE 
liiloIHgent  Japanese  student?  at  War-  i-' 
I  vard  University,  a  serlesL.ts'bich  began 
1S71-J.  having  Known  pei-soiiaily 
■•several  of  Japan's  T.^aders  sinc-o  ti-e 
I tiestprallon  of  IthiS  and  many  Amor:t 
|cans  who  have  served  in  Japa.i  ns 
rheis,  4.nd  having  rec;iul>  had  a 
■  favorable  opportunity  of  talking  with 
la  considerable  number  of  .lapants  Jead- 
ling  men  on  Japanese  social  conditions, 
lindustrles,  and  government  policies.  I 
Idesirc  at  the  present  juncture  to  put 
Imy  observations  on  iho  .lapanes  ?  .uc  the 


ibors  were  In  the  1 
I  her  immensely  powerful  neighbors. 

The  Japanese  are  not  a  numerous  peo-  i 
I  pie.  They  number  not  more  than  one- 1 
I  ninth  part  of  the  Chinese  population^  or  I 
I  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  I 
I  Russia,  and  leas  than  one-half  the  pop- 1 
I  ulatlon  ^f  the  T'nlted  States. 

*  They  are  a  homing  people.  They  s 
commercially  'adventurous,  and  willJ 
travel  far  arid  wide  as  peddlera,  or  In  I 
search  of  trade  and  work,  but  they  are  I 
r  ot  colonists.  The  Japanese  Government  | 
has  had  great  difficuUles  In  inducing 
Japanese  to  settle  in  Formosa,  and  at 
the  present  moment  it  has  a  similar  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  Korea,  although  the  Korean 
climate  resembles  that  of  Japan.  A  hot 
climate  the  Japanese  dislike.  They 
would  have  no  more  use  for  the  Phllip- 
pines  than  Americans  have.  If  a  Jap-k 
^  anese  trader  makes  money  in  a  foreign  I 
country,  he  will  take  his  family  and  I 
his  money  back  to  Japan  as  soon  as  he  S 


Amctlcans  D 
value!  f 


•  ’race. 
'They 


disposition  of  ihirklng 
ilirough  the  medium 
paper.  ] 

The  Japanese  are.  . 
tinct  from  other  'Orlbht&is.' 
unllkQ  tlie  Chinese,' 'the  isi^imese.  ttie  I 
iJavanese,  or  the  natives  of  India.  Their  f 
physical,  montai.  »and  moral  character- 
jistlcs  distinguish' them  from  the  otl.erP 
Oriental  races;  their  social  and  po- ! 
lilicai  history  has  been  dlcYereiit:  and  i 
sinca  the  Hestoratioii  of  IV.i'l!!  they  huvei 
taken  on  Western  civilization  with 
rapidity  and  a  skillful  adaptation 
ilieir  conditions  which  no.  other  Uiienial  E 
nation  has  evor  approached.  Tiiey  have  | 
seized  upon  Occldcnt.il  law, 
and  science,  and  made  ail  the  modern  ] 
inpplicotions  ot  theVe  'kuondedges 
[marvelous  celerity  and  intelligence.  I 
They  have  built  up  a  ^rcai  system  ot  | 
public  instructloii  ■  iroin  the,  pi-imary  j 
school  -through  the-  uviv.vrslty.  at  first 
in  the  higher  grades  with  the  aid  « t 
many  foreign  tcxrichivi  ?.  now  replaced  j 
for  the  'most:  part  by  ri.vtivo  teachers.  ; 
They  have  learned  and  pyt  into  practice  I 
all  the  Occidoptal  m.ethoas  of  warfare] 
on  sea  and  land,  and  have  proved  that] 
they  can  face-  in  battle  not  only  the  || 
yellow  races,  hut  the  white,  They  pos- 
jsess  in  high  -legroe  inteiligonoe.  mven- 
Itlveness,  cbmmeTchvl  and  Industrlai  en¬ 
terprise.  strength  of  will,  and.  moral  |j 
persistence. 

The  achievements  of  the  nation  dur-  jj 
ing  the  past  forty-five  years  prove  be-  : 
yond  question  that  they  possess  as  a 
race  fine  physical,  mental,  and  morai 
qualities.  Their  dominant  sentiment  is 
an  intense  petWotlsniv  in  which  pride, 
loyalty,  and  love’  are  ardently  united, 
Are  they,  then,  a- formidable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  -addition  to  the  competing  na- 
tional  forces  of  the  world?  Is  their  dem¬ 
onstrated  strength  dangerous,  to  .  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  white 
[race  ? 

•  The  Japanese  are  not  a  warlike  peo¬ 
ple,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  liave 
•aged  within  a  few  years  two  wars  in 
hioh  they  took  the  part  of  Invaders. 

'he  war  with  China  and  the  war  with 
iHuEsta  were  in  reality  both  defensive 
Iwars.  Over  against  Japen  on  the  conti-  ,  •• 
pent  of  Asia  two  huge  nations  are  in  I 
possession  of  immense  territories,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  China.  -..Bitter  experience  had  I 
satisfied  'the-  Japanese  .leaders  that  I 
Japan  would  not  be  safe  at  home  on  her  J 
Islands,  if  Korea  and  the  Korean  har- 


When  the  Japanese  go  abroad  on  busl-  : 

ness,  they  do  not  Intermarry  with  w 
men  of  the  foreign  race.  At  home  i 
abroad,  they  keep  thetr  race  pure,  thus  (j 
affoi’dlng  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  |J 
white  race  when  In  foreign  parts.  The  | 
inexpedient  crossing  of  different  races] 
will  not  be  promoted  by  the  Japanese  in  fl 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  .Japanese  are  enterprising  in¬ 
dustrial  people  and  keen  traders,  but  _ 

the  present  day  they.,  can  be  satlsfac- > 
tovily  dealt  with  by  foreigners  with 
greater  precautions  than  are  usually  'J 

taken  by  prudent  men  of  business  in 
dealing  with  Occidental  peoples.  This  i  "  ' 

faqt  is  one  of  the  results  of  universal  i 
education  in  Japan;  for  under  the  Jap-  j 
anese  feudal  system  the  trader  held  the  ? 
lowest  place  In  the  social  structure,  be-  I 
cause  in  the  Japanese  view  he  was  not  I 
.a  producer.  Good  business  ethics  and  I 
pa;rticularly  ‘the  sanctity  of  contracts! 
have  now  been  taught  in  all  Japanese  | 
schools  for  more  than  a  generation*;  and  I 
the  .Imperial  Government  has  recognized  h 
the  Importance  of  commerce  and  trade  ! 
i,i  modern  civilization  by  conferring  f 
1  titles  and’ other  distinctions  on  success- 1 
ful  and  serviceable  business  men.  I 

Xhe  Japanese  are  accused,  chief-] 

jly  by  Occidental  army  and  navy  men. 

I  of  intending  to  ‘‘dominate  the  Pacific,'* 

I  and  to  seize  upon  the  Insular  possessions  1 
I  of  other  ViatTons  in. the  PaclHc.'  There 
lie  no  ti’Uth  In  these  accusations.  All 
I  Japanese  statesmen  and  political  phlloa- 
lo.phera  recognize  the  fact, that  Japan  is,  I 
land  always  .will  he.  unable  to  dominate  | 

I  the  Pacific. 

No  one  nation  in  the  world  could  p08- 
lalbiy  control  ’tTie  Pacific  .Ocean.  For  * 

I  that  purpose  a  combination  ..p.f  at  least  | 

I  four  powers .  having  pow^^l  navies  I 
I  would  be  necessary.  Flv’C  or  six  powers  I 
1  combined,  such,  for  example,  as  Great  J 
J  Britain,  Gfermany,  France,  the 'United! 

I  States,  Japan,  and  Russia  or  Italy.  1 
I  could  do  U,  and  cojjld  at  the  . same  time  j 
“doniinate”  all  the  other  oceans  and  I 
I  seas.  There  are  many  who  think  such  I 
control  by  combination  would*  be  de- , 

I  sirable. 

All  Japanese  leaders  recognize  that  it  I 
I  would  be  impossible  for  c-itber  Ttfpan  or  I 
I  the  United  States  to  send  a!i  army  of  al 
I  hundred  thousand  men  with  their  bag-l 
fgtige  and  munitions  across  the  Pacifioi 
I  Ocean  in  safety,  although  •  the  fleet  | 

I  should  be  convoyed  by  scores  of  b.atlle-f 
I  giiips  and  armored  cruisers.  The  i 


:l|3 


I  Of  attack  at  liiglU  on  a  wI3e-exiended 

I  fleet  In  motion,  by  almost  invisible  ves- 
sols,  are  now  loo  man.v  anti  too  formid¬ 
able.  If  by  miracle  such  an  army  shoulij 
effect  H  landing  on  either  ihore.  It  could 
c4j  achieve  nothing  significant.  The  scale 
of  modern  warfare  between  civilised  Na¬ 
il'll  tlons  Is  too  large  for  such  remote  expe¬ 
ditions. 

.lapan,  being  heavily  burdened  with 
debts  incurred  in  carrying  on  her  wars 
with  China  and  Russia,  could  not  bor- 
\  tow  tne  money  necessary  in  these  days 
for  waging  aggressive  war  on  a  large 
scale  at  a  distance— although  she  might 
fight  successfully  a  defensive  war  at  or 
near  home.  That  she  would  doubtless 
do,  as  many  other  poor  nations  have 
done:  but  her  financial  condition  la 
^  such  that  she  will  be  prevented  from 
j  engaging  in  offensive  war  for  at  least 
,Ja  generation  to  come.  Moreover,  the 
Government  and  the  industries  of 
Japan  need  all  the  capital  which  Jap- 
Janese  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
financiers  can  possibly  accumulate 
J  during  a  generation  to  come,  for  the 
executjnn  of  public  works  and  the 
expansion  of  industrial  undertakings 
at  home 

-  The  commercial  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests  of  Japan  require  peace  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
There  l.s  no  interest  of  Japan  which 
could  possibly  be  promoted  by  war 
^  with  the  United  States  or  any  other 
•'.j  nation:  and,  conversely,  there  is  no 
"i  I  interest  of  the  United  States  which 
could  possibly  be  promoted  by  war 
with  Japan.  I  t\-as  repeatedly  as- 
■  isured  last  Summer  in  Japan  that  such 
1  was  the  opinion  of  every  Japanese 
j  statesman  and  jnan  of  business:  and 
many  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
'■  talked  said  that  they  had  never  met 
i'r  any  Japanese  political,  or  commercial 
t/  leader  who  was  not  of  that  opinion. 

The  entire  commerce  between  Japan 
’’•^jand  the  United  States  is  for  the  nm¬ 
ol  tual  advantage  of  each  country:  and 
;  5:  the  United  States  la  Japan’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer.  War  between  the  two  coun 
tries  is  not  to  be  thought.j}/;  and  to 
'I  suppose  that  .Tapan  would  commit  an 
Vact  of  aggression  against  the  United 
'  States  which 'would,  nec'eisarily  cause 
war  is  wholly  unreasonable,  fantas- 
I  tic.  and  foolish,  the  product  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  and  timorous  imagination. 

]  The  right  state  of  mind  of  Amerl-j 
si:  cans  toward  Japanese  is  one  of  hearty 

['ftiaf  ;  I  good-will  and  cordial  admiration.  Th 
I  Japanese  should  have  every  privilege 
tin  the  United  States  which  the  "most 
.1;.  .'1^  favored  nation"  has;  and  that  is  »U 
•I'h  I®  Japan  wants  from  the  United  SUtfes. 

statesmen  by  no  means  desire 
I  A  any  e.xtensive  migrations  of  Japanese 
'I  people  ro' other  lands.  On  the  contrary 
they  want  Japanese  emigrants  to  settle 
in  Japanese  territories.  The  Japanese 
home  industries  need  all  the  labor  that 
the  populatipn  can  fUrnlsh. 

The  Japane.se  economists  greatly  pre¬ 
fer  to  the  planting  of  Japanese  capital 
or  labor  in  foreign  lands  the  recent 
methods  of  planting  foreign  capital  in 
Japan,  and  the  development  of  Japa¬ 
nese  industries  at  home.  This  prefer¬ 
ence  is  natural  and  judicious,  and  It  is 
noticeable  that  foreign  capital  is  pro¬ 
moting  in  Japan  the  new  kind  of  Inter¬ 
national  industrial  investment. 

When  an  American  corporation,  which 
•is  conducting  at  home  a  successful  in¬ 
dustry,  sells  its  patents  and  methods  to 
a  Japanese  body  of  capitalists,  and  then 
[-lakes  a  considerable  portion  of  the! 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Japanese  com¬ 
pany,  American  capital  finds  a  profit- 
■  ble  investment,  tho  Japanese  laborers 
vemahi  at  home,  and  the  product  of  the 
.Tapnnoso  industry  js  sold  to  advantage 
In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

it  is,  thus,  wholly  -unnecessary  for 
Calltornl.,  to  leBlslate  against  tli,  plant. 


ing  of  Japanese  capital  in  California. 

No  conslder.able  amonut  of  Japanese 
<apltnl  can  be  spared  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  If  in  time  to  come  the  Japanese 
become  rich  enough  to  plant  some  of 
their  capital  in  foreign  parts,  the  coup-  fr  ’ ’ 
try  which  gets  the  use  of  the  capital  'Z\.. 
will  probably  profit  by  it.  just  as  . Cali- 
t'ornla  is  now  profiting  by  the  planting 
of  European  capital  In  that  State. 

The  objection  to  tho  proposed  law  Inl 
California  ip  that  dt  manifests  in 
Ignorant  way  an  pngenerous.and  selflsbl 
lemper,  and  offers  a  senseless  affront! 

10  a  sensitive  and  friendly  people  whosel 
I,  rapid  progress  toward  consltutionala 
i  government  and  national  iiidependenaaL 
all  Americans  ought  to  admire  .andH 
praise.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 


JOHNSON  DEFENDS 
CALIFORNIA’S  STANDI 


Governor  Says  State's  Dignity,; 
Instead  of  Japan’s,  Is 
Now  at -Stake. 

NEW  LAND  BILL  DRAFTED  | 

Latest  Measure  Is  Based  on  Federal 
Law  of  Citizenship — Bryan 
Starts  West. 


■ 
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Specie/  lo  Tlic  A'em  York  Tiwe*. 
BACRAMEyTO.  Cnl..  April  ::i.— Gov. 
J  Johneon  issued'a  statement  in  regard  to 
j  the  .\Men  Land  bill  lo-day.  in  which  he 
j  upheld  the  doctrine  of  State  rights 
1  and  said  that  California  should  he  able 
to  legislate  as  it  saw  fit  without  such  a 
stir  -  of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
;  country.  He  maintains  that  what  this 
I  State  Is  trying  to  do  is  only  what  other 

I  States  have  done,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  California  should  be  singled 
out  for  crltieisin  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  any  one  else  when  I*-  is  debating 
proposed  laws  that  are  witliin  its  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  • 

The  Governor  makes  the  point  that 
not  the  dignity  df  Japan  but  the  dignity 
of  California  is  at  stake  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  alien  land  law.  The 
Executive  absolves  the  State  from  blame 
on  the  ground  that  Federal  statutes  al¬ 
ready  have  drawn  the  line  which  the 
Slate  now  seeks  to  establish. 

Gov.  Johnson  defined  the  position  of 
the  legislative  majority  in  the  matter, 
trusting  that  Secretary  Bryan,  who  is 
on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Sac¬ 
ramento  to  present  the  views  of  the 
Federal  Admini3tratf<»n.  might  learn 
thereby  the  attitude  of  California  to¬ 
ward  a  law  denying  land  ownership  in 
the  Slate  to  aliens  barred  from  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Nation. 

The  Governor's  statement  follows : 

The  suggestion  of  the  Presid-eTit  that' 
the  Secretar.v  of  State  visit  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  conferences  on  the  pending 
land  bills  was  at  once  accepted  by 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and 
by  the  Governor,  and  we  will  be  glad 
lo  welcome  Mr.  Br.vnn. 

While  the  Legislature  very  prop¬ 
erly  maintained  the  right  of  tho  State 
to  legislate  011  a  matter  clearly  with¬ 
in  its  .iurl.sdiction.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  In- 
v.ternaiional  function  of  the  Federal 
(Jovernmetii,  or  justly  to  wound  the 
gfijisibilitlcs  of  onv  nation.  My  pto- 
lesl  hos  h-en  against  the  iliscnmina- 
tion-  'o  whiclt  California  has  hcon 
fiiihjr'Clf'd  in  Iho  assumption  tl’ia' 
action  wliicli  ha?;  been  accepted  with. 


out  , 

and  hy  tho  notion.  •.  , 

tA-yn  discussed  by  Culifornu.'- 

Sayj*  Xailon  Firxt  I>i*«Tliiiii'*'t<?d. 

!  r  am  -lot  predicting  the  California 
I  Legislature  will  take  any  action  on 
I  this  subject,  nor,  if  it  does,  forecasting 
the  terms  of  any  law  which  may  be 
j  enacted.  T  am  merely  defending  the 
ij  right  of  California  to  consider,  and  if 
Its  legislators  deem  advisable,  to  en-  . 
act  a  law  which  is  clearly  within  belli  ! 
its  legal  power  and  its  moral  right.  | 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  dignity  i 
of  Japa-.i.  We  wou'd  not  willingly  af-  , 
front  the  clignlt.v  of  Japan,  nor  offend 
Its  pride.  But  wh.at  shall  be  said  of 
I  the  proposition  that  a.  great  State,  it-  ; 

I  self  an  empire,  of  posstbiiities  greater 
I  than  those  of  most  nations,  shall  be 
y  halted  from  the  mere  consideration  of 
I  a  legislative  act,  admittedly  within  Its 
I  Jurisdietlon,  by  the  protest  of  a  fer- 
■  elgn  power  which  has  itself  enacted 
Seven  'tnoro  stringent  regulalion.s  on 
jathe  subject?  What  of  the  dignity  of 
iCalifornia? 

.\dmittedly.  California  has  a  right 
[to  pass  an  Alien  Land  bill.  No  one 
[auggests  that  such  a  bill  sho'iUl  in 
rie.scribe  the  Japanese.  If  has 
[been  suggested  that  such  _a  law  iu 
[California  shall  follow  tiie  ilistinctions 
[which  are  already  an  iinprotested  iiart 
[of  the  law  and  policy  of  the  United 
[States. 

■  The  United  States  has  determined 
tvho  are'  eligible  to  citizenship.  The 
iNatlon  has  solemnly  decreed  that  cer- 
Ttain  races,  among  whom  are  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  are  not  eligible  to  citizenship, 
■rhe  line  has  been  drawn  not  by  Cali- 
Jfornla,  but  by  the  United  States.  Dis¬ 
crimination.  if  it  ever  occurred,  came 
■and  went  when  the  Nation  declared  who 
■were  and  who  were  not  eligible  to  citi- 
■zenshlp.  if  California  continues  the 
[line  marked  out  by  the  Federal  Gove 
[znent,  the  United  States,  and  not  Caii- 
[fornia  should  be  accused  of  discrimi- 
[nation. 

WnsliluRton’s  I.and  Lavr. 

‘  The  Constitution  of  California  since 
[lS79  has  said  that  '  the  presence  of  for- 
leigners,  ineligible  to  become  citizens, 
[declared  to  be  dansfcrous  to  the  well- 
[  being  of  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  [ 
[shall  discourage  their  immigration 

I  means  in  its  power.'  The  alien  land  I 
I  law  of  the  State  of  Washington  provides 
[that  ‘any  alien,  except  such  as  by  the  f 
llaws  of  the  United  States  are  Incapable 
lot  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
I  States  may  acquire  and  hold  land,’ 

I  The  State  of  Arizona  In  1912,  enacted 
-.•hat  •  no  person  not  eligible  to  become  \ 
I  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  ac- 
I  quire  title  to  any  land  or  real  property,' 

I  &c. 

No  protest  was  made  against  this  pol- 
|icy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  State."!,  nor 
[again.st  its  adoption  Into  the'lan-s  of 
[Washington  and  Arizona.  If  the  Legls- 
[l.iture  of  California  were  to  d-'lermine 
,  siiuilar  action  it  would  be^tnerety^TC!-' 
[lowing  the  declaration  of  our  Constitu- 
[tion,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Go\-. 

jrnment,  and  the  precedents  of  at  least: 
I  two  States.  [ 

protest,  white  we  are  merely  de-- 
I  bating  similar  laws,  against  having  f 
I  trained  upon  us  not  only  the  verbal  bat-  ' 
I  teries  of  Japan,  but  those  of  our  own  j 
I  country.  Tho  position  that  wc  occupy  I 
I  at  this  moment  is  not  pleasant  to  con-j 
[template.  Calmly  and  dispassionately] 
[wc  are  discussing  a  law  admittedl.v  wlth-| 
I  in  our  province  to  enact.  Objection  1st 
I  made  by  Japan,  and  forthwith  it  is  de- 1 
jinanded  that  we  cease  even  discussion,. 
I  and  upon  us,  if  we  do  not  cease  calm  j 
land  dispassionate  consideration  of  that] 
which  is  desired  by  a  great  portion  of 
C’lir  people,  and  which  we  have  fne  | 
I  legal  and  moral  right  to  do.  is  placed] 
I  the  odium  of  bringing  possible  I’inan-  ; 
I  cial  disaster,  and  even  worse,  upon  our 
I  Nation.  What  a  position  for  a  great  ; 
I  State-  and  a  great  people!  '  1 

I  This  question  In  all  its  various  forms  i 
I  Is  an  old  and  familiar  one.  The  only 
I  new  thing  about  It  Is  the  hysteria  which 
I  It  seems  to  arouse  when  California  is 
I  the  place  In  which  it  comes  up. 

1  My  protest  has  been  and  is  against 
I  this  discrimination.  This  State  will  not 
I -willingly  do  anything' to  which  theie 
I  could  he  just  objection.  National  or  in- 
I  ternatlonal.  But  it  docs  resist  being 
I  singled  out  on  matters  which  pass  uu- 
]  protested  when  they  happen  elscwli' 


I'L. 


legislation.  The  resolutions  have  not  | 
been  adopted,  and  there  I9  little  sym-  | 
pathy  for  the  plan  among  the  Pfosjes- 
sives,  who  having  asserted  the  right  01 
the  State  to  act,  now  say  that  such  a  I 
conference  would  only  serve  to  cloud 
the  Issue.- 

Framlnff  Netv  Bill. 

(Senator  Thompson  is  framing  a  new 
alien  laud  bill  which  will  apply  solely 
to  members  of  foreign  races  described,! 
in  Federal  l^ws  and  Judicial  decisions 
as  ineligible  to  citizenship  in  the  United 

^^When  Secretary  Bryan  arrives  he 
will  be  confronted  with  the  new  draft 
of  the  bill  and  the  question  of  whether  ' 
-.r  not  It  is  discriminatory.  Governor 
Tolinson's  view  on  this  point  is  set  forth 
n  his  statement  as  follows; 

‘The  nation  has  solemnly  decided  that 
-ertaln  races,  among  whom  the  Jap- 
mese,  are  not  eligible  to  citizenship. 
The  line  has  been  drawn,  not  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  but  by  the  United  States.  Dis¬ 
crimination.  If  It  ever  occurred,  came 
and  went  when  the  nation  declared 
who  were  and  who  were  not  eligible  to 
citizenship.  If  California  follows  the 
'ne  marked  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
•'rnment,  the  United  States  and  not  I 
'•allfornla  should  be  accused  of  dis-  ' 
crimination." 

Secretary  Bryan  concedes  the  justice 
this  view  in  his  conference  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Thompson  bill  will 
pass.  It  was  said  to-night  that  the  bill 
was  almost  certain  to  pass  unless  Mr. 
Bryan  could  convince  the  leaders  here 
that  It  would  precipitate  a  grave  crisis. 

EXPOSITION  BOARD  OBJECTS. 

Says  Proposed  Alien  Bills  Challenge  | 
Honor  of  California. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  April  24.— The  Dl- 
-ectors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
•'on  adopted  resolutions  to-day  commlt- 
ing  themselves  to  a  position  directly 
pposlte  to  that  of  Gov,  Johnson  andi 
lie  majority  of  the  Legislature  with 
cgard  to  the  proposed  alien  land  laws, 
-he  resolutions  say  the  pending  bills 

chaH^^^^^^on^^n^^oo^^alth  of  | 
California. 

They  also  set  forth  that  California 
was  selected  by  Congress  at  her  own 
request  to  act  for  the  Nation  as  host  to 
all  Nations  who  desired  to  join  in  cel- 
e^brating  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal:  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Invited  all  Nations  and  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  take  part  ”  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  political  system,  or  social 
development":  that  California  accepted 
this  trust,  and  that  "  anv  action  by  the 
Legislature  offensive  to  any  foreign 
country,  to  their  pride  as  a  people,  or 
their  honor  as  a  Nation,  must  challenge 
the  good  faith  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Charles  C.  Moore,  President  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  Board,  said  to-day: 

"The  attitude  of  the  Le^slature— that 
IS.  the  administration  majority  of  It— 
has  shown  such  apparent  disregard  of 
the  solemn  pledges  made  by  California 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Directors  to-day 
was  Imperative. 

“  As  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
board  recite,  the  State  unquestionably 
has  pledged  to  all  participants  in  the 
exposition  equal  opportunity  and  cour- 
•tesy  and  undiscriminating  welcome  and 
hospitality.  This  proposed  legislation 
Is  aimed  directly  at  the  Japanese.  The 
final  wording  of  the  administration  bill 
may  not  read  that  way  on  the  surface, 
but  there  has  been  no  disguise  In  debate 
that  the  measure  sought  is  aimed  at  the 
Japanese,  and  there  can  be  no  denying 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  It  will  af¬ 
fect  only  the  Japanese." 


^j^nce  that  American  citizens,  bot 
I  ficlal  and  unofficial,  would  demand 
I  that  there  be  no  discrimination  against 
!  Japanese.  He  also  said  he  disapproved 
I  of  any  agitation  or  any  exhibition  of 
I  temper  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese. 

I  Baron  NobualU'  Makino,  the  Foreign 
1  Master,  In  addressing  ^'^e.'^®'%sates  to 

I  the  conference  of  slxty-six  Japanese 

JS'ed  a"mos?delSt?polnt.^  He  said 

Sfvu^lf  fh^e  tirnepSfonS 

i  but  he  hoped  for  a  speedy  anjjgg^- 

I  tory  settlement.  He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  coolness  and,  suggested  that, 
there  be  no  warlike  talk.  -a..,. 

The  conference  cabled 
Wilson  urging  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 

^^Seventy  American  missionaries,  repre¬ 
senting  all  denominations, 
and  adopted  a  resolution  deploring  the 
possibility  of  discriminatory  legislation 
In  America  and  asking  C^Hfornians  and 
all  mssionary  bodies  in  the  United 
Stctes  "  to  oppose  action  which  He  con¬ 
trary  to  friendship  and  their  interests. 

NAVY  LEAGUE’S  GREETINGS. 

Directors  Send  Assurances  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Friends’  Society  in  Japan. 

In  response  to  a  message  from  Vis 
count  Kaneko.  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Friends’  Society  at  Toklo,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  sent  the  following  cable 
dispatch  yesterday : 

New  York,  April  24. 
American  Friends’  Society, 

Toklo,  Japaj): 

The  Directors  of  the  Navy  League  at 
their  meeting  to-day  send  greetings  to  the 
American  Friends'  Society  and  assure  them 
of  the  friendship  of  the  American  people 
for  Japan.  The  questions  now  raised  in 
CaPfornla  are  local  and  not  national,. 

NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THL  U.  S. 

At  the  meeting,  of  the  Navy  League  a 
committee,  including  Gen.  Horace  Por¬ 
ter,  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Gov. 
Emmet  O'Neal,  Henry  B,  E.  Marfar- 
land  Perrv  Belmont,  and  Carter  Har¬ 
rison  Fitz-Hugh,  was  appointed  to  sub¬ 
mit  resolutions  to  President  Wilson  in 
the  interest  of  the  proposed  Council  of 
National  Defense.  It  is  proposed  through 
this  council  to  formulate  and  recom- 
,  mend  to  Congress  a  continuing  naval 
Inolicy.  A  further  proposal  is  a  new 
!  system  for  the  promotion  of  naval  offi- 
I  cers  that  will  provide  younger  fleet 
I  commanders.  ,  ,  »  j  ..  * 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Peace  Conference  at  St.  Louis. 


INEW  LAND  BILL  ^ 

GAIN  FOR  WlLSONi 

-  ^ 

I  President  Gets  Cheering  Word] 

from  Bryan  on  the  Situa¬ 
tion  in  California. 

HIS  VICTORY,  SAY  FRIENDS 

Secretary  Telegraphs  Executive 
Not  to  Credit  Alarmist  Reports 
Sent  from  Sacramento. 


COUNT  YAMAMOTO  HOPEFUL. 

I  Japanese  Premier  Sure  Americans  3 
Will  Demand  Fair  Play. 

TOKIO,  April  24. — The  relations  be-  j{ 

I  tween  Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
discussed  to-day  by  Count  Yamamoto.  I 
the  Premier,  wife  said  that  they  must  f 
remain  peaceful  regardless  of  local  dis- 
turbances.  He  expressed  absolute  con- 


WEBB  ACT  IS  MOST  DRASTIC] 


Proposed  New  Measure  Would  Bar] 
Japanese  from  Owning,  Leas¬ 
ing  or  Bequeathing  Land. 


Imperial  to  The  yac  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON.  April  30.— In  a  dis- ^ 
patch  to  President  Wilson  received  late 
this  aftenioon.  Secretary  Bryan  said 
the  outlook  for  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  Sacramento 
over  the  alien  land  bill  was  very  hope¬ 
ful.  Ho  advised  the  President  not  to 
?reAlt  what  he  called  misleading  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  status  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation.  sent  out  from  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Bryan  expressed  a  hopeful  belief 
in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulty 
with  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  honor  to  the  general  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  relations  with  Japan. 

Neither  the  White  House  or  the  Slate 
Department  was  productive  of  much 
comment  on  the  situation,  but  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  friends  said  that  practically  he 
had  won  all  he  had  hoped  for,  and  that 
in  the  end  Japan  would  acquiesce. 

The  President  let  it  be  known  that  the 
entire  subject  was  at  a  delicate  point, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  study  the 
proposals  of  the  California  legislative 
leaders  before  the  position  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  could  be  announced. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  Am¬ 
bassador  will  be  sounded  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  reception  of  the  Webb  bill  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  le^al  counsel  of  the.  State  De¬ 
partment  may  give  an  opinion  as  to 
wmether  the  language  now  employed 
may  be  construed  as  a  discrimination  or 
in  conflict  of  treaty  obligations. 

There  is  no  disposition  at  the  White 
House  to  regard  Secretary  Bryan's  mis- 
Sion  as  having  been  completed.  Mr. 
Bryan  will  probably  stay  on  the  ground 
until  the.  whole  matter  is  definitely 
cleared  up. 

Officials  here  commented  .'ti^day  on 
the  fact  that  anti-alien  agitation  was 
extending  over  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  section,  even  as 
far  north  as  Alaska.  It  also  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  recent  uttei-ances  of  South¬ 
ern  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  indicated  that  the  sympathies 
of  that  section  were  strongly  with  the 
.  Californians  in  this  i.ssue. 
j  It  is  probable  that  the  President  may 
'  begin  consideration  as  to  the  extent  to 
■  which  the  National  Government  may 
igo  toward  enforcing  the  ti-eaty  rights 
I  of  aliens.  The  negotiations  with  the 
l.Tapanese  Government  likely  to  follow 
I  the.  action  in  California  probably  will 
•be  the  means  of  developing  this  policy. 

II  The  President  may  deem  it  advisable 
to  undertake  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
trade  and  commerce  treaty  with  Japan 
and  in  sorhe  circles  here,  It  is  believed 
mis  can  be  accomplished, 
i  Meanwholle,  beyond  perhaps  quietly 
[admonishing  the  territorial  authorities 
|of  v^laska  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
Idlscrimlnatiou  against  Japanese  fisher- 
meh.  there  Is  little  that  can  be  done  in 
I  ^\'ashington  until  Secretary  Bryan  re¬ 
turns  to  the  capital. 

Representative  Richmond  •  Pearson 
Hobson  of  Alabama  talked  to  President 
Wilson  to-day  about  life  international 
conditions  produced  by  the  California 
situation.  .Mr.  Hobson  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  for  many  years  that  the  country 
should  prepare  for  war  with  Japan. 

To-day,  however,  he  spoke  conserva¬ 
tively.  deprecating  any  alarmist  remark.? 
by  pupbllc  men.  He  declined  to  sa.v 
uhat  he  had  told  the  President,  but  In¬ 
dicated  guardedly  that  the  Californians 
were  foolish  to  Irritate  Japan  at  this 
time.  The  fiuestlons  Involved  in  the 
ppresent  controversy,  he  said,  should  be 
postponed  until  the  United  States  was 
more  of  a  naval  power  in  the  Pacific. 

Dr,  R.  B.  Teusler,  an  American,  who 
[Ives  at  Toklo,  nailed  at  the  White 
House  to-day  to  tell  President  Wilson 
that  Japan  did  not  discriminate  against 
Americans  in  the  matter  of  land  own¬ 
ership.  He  said  he  held  realty  there  on 
iflO-year  leases,  and  that  any  other 
American  could  acquire  land  on  the 
?ame  terms. 

IWEBB  ACT  SEYEREST  OF  ALL 

iRill  to  be  Passed  To-day  Would 
I  Wipe  Out  Japanese  Colonies. 

SACRAMENTO.  April  30.— Floor  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Senate  td-day  prepared 
J«>pen  right  of  way  for  final  action 
■morrow  morning  on  the 


1  Land  bill.  Jieidr?  fii-WSi'iow 

^  i:i  eoni'reio  expression  of  the  Leglsla- 
I  tiire'.s  attitude  toward  Secretary  Bry 
'visit  will  be  at  hand  In  the  shape  of  a 
'.jvote  ia  the  most  drastlr  land  holding 
|oct  yet  propost’d. 

,  Secretary  Bryan  spent  the  day  in  San 
Irrnncieco,  not  returning  until  late  to- 
ii.Iglit.  It  was  not  known  whether  he 
-  ,  I'ad  received  further  instructions  from 
‘  I'lTsident  Wilson  regarding  his  propos- 
I  cl.s  in  the  Legislature. 

I'l  his  absence  the  original  plan  to  per 
^  mil  no  further  delay  was  carried  out, 
.ind  when  the  Senate  adjourned  to-night 
ti.i'  \Vebb  bill,  which  stands  aS  the  ac- 
i  i:eptrd  suballtute  for  the  original 
'I'hompson-Birdsall  meo.sure,  was  in 
'j  tljape  for  action  when  the  upper  house 
;  convenes  to-morrow  morning. 

A  long  debate  Is  not  improbable,  and 
5  a  few  amendments  mav  be  offered,  but 
1  they  will  be  resisted  with  the  full  force 
I  cf  the  Administration  leaders,  who  said 
1  to-night  they  expected  the  bill  to  he 
H  passed  in  its  present  form. 

There  was  wide  discussion  of  the  new 
]  to-day.  altlioiigh  but  little  criticism  was 
1  forthcoming  from  the  standpoint  of  Cali- 
'  fornia.  In  comparison  with  various 
drafts  that  preceded  it,  the  Webb  act  is 
,  said  to  he  more  drastic  and  effective  in 
reaching  tiie  .Japanese  farmers  of  the 
I  State  than  any  other  proposed  measure. 

'  At  the  same  time  it  is  regarded  as  the 
I  least  objectionable  of  all  from  an  Inter- 
J  national  point  of  view. 

.4  Wipe  Out  .Tnpnnesc  ColonlCM. 

■—j  Senator  Tliompson  said  to-night  that 
•  the  bill  provided  for  “  the  immediate  and 
direct  solution  of  the  Japanese  problem.” 

He  denied  that  the  wording  of  the  bill, 

1  or  any  part  of  It,  could  be  taken  as  a 
!  roneession  to  the  objections  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan.  Gov.,.  Johnson  said  that  so 
far  as  he  understood  tiife  situation  the  | 

bin  did  not  have  the  approval  of  Presl- 

I altogether  probable  tbat  we 
iwQuld  have  reached  this  form  of  bill  * 
•Cv  ease  "  said  Senator  Thompaon,  "and 
,  -ft  "cannot  talrty  be  raid  that  the  draft  j 

'preimred  by  Attorney.  General  Webb  re  I 

■  !',rSc“epl  °b',e"£e1?rifa\"‘we“'do“L?oG 

i  ‘^S"tl'  oftfnd-’fbe'T.opJvb?  £,r''?n"- 

■^wBiui  d'‘o™norLaiK?6‘t''o  S 

It  Will  bl  “0  understood.  There  was  nc 

JbS??me'cmzens'!  although\h’e‘&^ 

4s'Snrt«K!esbefwee^?l«Unl^^^^^^^ 

F'"-rvlfol^"ae5.i“a‘'re  ‘S.g'SH'  "S 

L  i  ?nr  farming  dr  agricultural  purpoaes.B 
If  is  asseretd  that  the  adoption  oiB 
bill  will  puran  end.  not  only  to  the 
:  hi  ‘j^nwth  of  Japanese  tarmlng  colonies^ 

Init  eventually  to  me  colonies  them-& 


Only  cilizens"  ati<r‘ ihofit 
to  become  citizens  may  be  propriotor.'^ 
r  land.  said  Senator  Thomps' 

They  may  omnloy  .Tnnap*’"'-  ; 

Chinese,  but  they  cannot  lease  ,,, 
otherwise  give  such  aii^ns  .ai. 
est  or  share  In  their  nroprietorsiilii. 
Such  land  as  is  now  held  by  Japanese! 
and  Chinese  canont  be  bequeathed  to  I 
their  alien  heirs.  It  must  be  sold.  F 
■"All  further  acquisitions  of  land  [ 
by  these  aliens  will  be  prevented, 
leasing  colonies  will  be  exterminated, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  present  genera-  L 
tlon  most  of  the  land  now  held  by  R 
Japanese  and  Chinese  wll  be  owned  g 
by  citizens  of  California." 


VOTE  FOR  JAPANESE ; 
lYENAGA’S  SOLUTION 


Making  Them  Eligible  to  Citi¬ 
zenship,  He  Says,  Would  End 
the  California  Trouble. 


INSISTS  ON  RACE  EQUALITY 


Reminds  Japan  Society  of  His 
Country's  Achievements  —  Wana- 
maker  and  Others  Support  Wilson. 


The  Japan  Society,  whose  purpose  is 
to  promote  friendly  relations  between 
this  country  and  Japan  by  educational 
methods,  held  a  largely  attended  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Hotel  Astor  last  nlgnt.  at 
which  the  present  problem  presented  to 
the  two  nations  by  the  trouble  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  discussed.  The  society  had 
Invited  as  its  chief  speaker  Dr.  T. 
lyenaga,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  deprecated 
the  likelihood  of  war  between  the  na¬ 
tions,  which,  he  asserted,  were  moving 
in  parallel  lines  of  development. 

Dr.  lyenaga  said  the  problem  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  chiefly  was  racial,  and  should  be 
faced  squarely.  He  insisted,  however, 
no  injustice  should  be  countenanced  by 
making  color  of  skin  a  criterion  as  to 
superiority  of  races,  and  that  Japan’s 
equality  with  the  best  nations  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  should  be  admitted,  in  view  of 
her  achievements  in  the  last  half  cent¬ 
ury.  ' 

Lindsay  Russell,  President,  introduced 
William  Jay  Schieffelln,  who  presided. 

Dr.  lyenaga  was  the  first  speaker. 
After  tracing  the  civil  and  military 
growth  of  Japan  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
Emperor,  Dr.  lyenaga  said  in  part ; 

”  The  '  Ghost  of  War  '  once  more  is 
stalking  about  in  the  street  and  in  the 
shadow  of  yellow  papers.  He  has  rid¬ 
den  over  the  whirlwind  raised  In  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Many  steps  taken  by  President 
Wilson  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Japanese  Land  bill  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Legislature  indicate  clearly  the 
altitude  of  the  Federal  Government  to¬ 
ward  Japan.  When  this  friendly  atti- 
i  tude  of  the  American  Government 


n 


slder  ju^'ah”!T^Bff?”"!\"liatev'er  may 
:  tile  outi'ome  of  the  present  Issue  In 
California,  i.  iherefore,  see  ahead  no 
Kiavo  complication  ebtween  Japan  and 
the  UiiUed  States,  We  most  sincerely  i>. 
hope,  however,  that  the  authorities  on  fr 
both  side  of  the  Pacific  soon  after  this  L 
episode  is  over  will  take  a  decided  step  i 
to  Investigate  thoroughly  the  causes  and  L 
apply  the  lasting  remedy.  f 

Otherwt.se.  as  this  kind  of  trouble  ^ 
surely  will  recur  at  frequent  Intervals.  I' 
to  deepen  In  the  hearts  of  r 
Japanese  a  suspicion 
of  an  Impending  danger,  which  is  bound 
to  react  dotrimenjajly  on  the  relation 
betjVeen  the  countries.  ;6uch  a  suspicion 
easily  might  be  utillzodi  by  false  proph- 
fur  needless  increase  of  arm¬ 
aments  on  both  sides.  For  the  cause  of 
peace  and  mutual  welfare  of  Japan  and 
Japan,  we  therefore  eamestly  appeal  to 
n  of' both  countries  to  use,, 

tact  and  wisdom  for  finding  tlie  ^ 
pernianont  ■  solution  of  the  Japanese  I 
question  In  California.  a 

I  am  fully  aware  that  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  question,  for  in  It 
are  involved  the  economic,  social,  politi- 
cla  (I  mean  local  politics)  and  racial 
problems.  Among  them  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  is,  of  course,  last  and  this,  in 
the  fundamental  point  In  all 
this  tllspute.  For.  If  it  l.s  established 
clearly  that  Japanese  are  eligible  to  r 
American  citizenship,  the  present  Im-  \ 
broglio  will  vanish  like  fte  mirage.  ^ 
That  potent  phrase,  ‘  ineligible  to  citi¬ 
zenship,  which  has  caused  no  small 
embarrassment  to  the  American  Oov- 
enrment,  as  Is  reflected  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  mission  of  Afr.  Bryan,  then,  will 
have  no  meaning  for  us.  Let  us  trv 
then,  not  .to  evade  the  Issue,  but  to  face 
It  with  the  American  spirit,,  that  of 
frankness  and  manliness. 

‘‘The  race  problem  has  been  the 
stumbling  block  to  nations,  t  Is  easy  . 
to  decry  the  foUv  of  race  prejufi'ce.  B^it  H 

tOO  h  i  sh  to  blame  only  the  Callfor  i  an  '^ 


u  K  - 

d  1 


their 


•it  In 


race.  Jhe  Lrei'ks  and  Romans,  the  g 
Hebrews  and  Hindus,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  even  the  Teutons  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  have  all  In  their  hlstorv  often 
shown  the  disposition  to  regard'  them¬ 
selves  as  the  only  chosen  sons  of  God 
and  to  place  other  races  under  the  ban 
of  ‘barbarians'  or  ‘inferiors.’ 

Aflmlts  Race  InccualHy  ExiatN. 

•’Nor  do  1  ignore.”  the  doctor  con¬ 
tinued,  "the  indisputable  fact  oLan 
inequality  existing  among  races. ""as 
there  is  such  an  Inequality  among ‘Vu? 
man  beings  of  the  same  race.  Injustice 
comes  only  when  the  color  of  the  skin 
Is  made  the  sole  criterion  of  Inferiority. 
We  appeal  to  the  world’s  court  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  pronounce  its  judgment  on  us. 
The  achievements  of  the  Japanese  race 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  to  which  the  world 
hay  add  as  it  pleases  tose  of  war,  and 
the  noble  endeavors  Japan  is  making 
to-day  for  the  attainment  of  the  higli- 
est  Idpls  of  civilization— these,  we  con- 
ildently  believe,  Justly  entitle  her  to 
take  equal  rank  with  the  powers  and 
to  receive  from  them  the  treatment  due 
to  such  a  position. 

•'  What  we  want  is  the  unreserved 
recognition  by  the  world  of  this  fact¬ 
or  our  equality  in  every  respect  wltn  w 
other  peoples  of  Christendom.  Once  that  T 


^  The  Dill  reaches  its  purpose  in  two 

^F-Trs^— On  the  death  of  an  alien  land 
owner  the  bill  provides  that  his  owner- 
qhlu  ceases  and  that  the  property  must 
be  ta^n  over  by  the  Probate  Court] 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Under 
terms  an  alien  cannot  bequeath  veal 
property  except  to  a  citizen.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  land  are'  . . . 

‘^^Kcorii— No^^easerwhatsoe\°e^^^  kreM  reinforced  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
...  .  —  n„  it  „roa  .,1  ft  r.  n  r  ts  country  ns  expressed  in.its  press  and? 

the  pronouncements  of  various  influ-  fi 
ential  societies  and  organizations,  it  is  I 
sufficient  to  dispel  Japan’s  fear  that  I 
anylhiiiK  adverse  to  her  national  honor  I 
or  interest  might  materialize,  or  that  I 
the  trouble  might  not  be  settled  amic- " 
ably. 

Foresees  No  Grave  Result. 

"  We  indeed  are  gratified  by  the  ap-' 

I  predation  given  to  Japan's  position  by  fi 
I  the  American  people  tit  large.  We  feci  I 
I  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Japan  I 
1  Society,  who  have  grudged  neither  labor  | 
I  nor  Urn  in  their  effort  to  arouse  public  H 
i  opinion  to  realization  o^whut  they  con- 


nermUted.  Originally  it  was  planned 
to  liermlt  leases  covering  a  maximtim 
1  p.'rlod  of  three  to  five  years,  but  the 
•  Webb  act  denies  this  opportunity  for 
[colonization  by  aliens  and  provides 
1  that  any  lease  of  agricultural  lands 
is  subject  to  escheat  to  the  State  on 
the  day  it  Is  begun.  To  make  this 
more  effective  the  bill  provides  that 
when  a  suit  is  begun  to  escheat  such 
leases  the  court  shall  appraise  the 
lease,  sell  the  properly  at  a  forced 
sale  and  pay  the  value  of  the  lease 
into  the  State.  The  remainder  of  the 
proceeds  shall  go  to  the  citizen  owner 
of  the  land. 

It  is  held  that  this  section  of  the 
act  will  absolutely  prohibit  »U  icnKcsl 
of  agricultural  land,  whether 
gardening  purposes  or  othc: 


reo&nltion  is  made,  Jet  statesmen  , 
tenoSto  the  way  of  working  out  ,  1 
principle  smoothly  in;  this  world  of  ou 
BO  full  of  human  frailties.  Personallj 
have  an  entire  confidence  that  this 
sired  end  chn  and  will  be  attained 
tween  America  and  Japan,  the  form 
the  land  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  la 
ter  the  most  devoted-  and  grateful  frien 
of  America.” 

President  Russell  read  several  tel« 
grams  and  letters  from  prominent  me 
throughout  the  country.  Efforts  by  **• 
society  to  solve  the  problem,  he  ' 
plained,  had  been  along  the  lines  of  s; 
porting  President  Wilson.  If  Califor 
desired  to  restrict  the  ownership  of  U 
Iby  aliens,  he  remarked,  she  had  a  p 
tfect  right  to  do  so,  and  it  was  her  o 
business,  but  there  were  a  right  v 
[and  a  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 

Sees  Pnrll  to  Progress. 

John  Wanamaker  telegraphed: 

Not  In  favor  of  any  legislation  hostile 
I  the  Japanese.  If  California  sets  such 
precedent  It  will  set  back  the  march  o 
civilization. 

A  telegram  from  John  W.  Foster,  ej 
||Se-:retary  of  State,  read: 

California  has  the  same  right  to  pas 
law  prohibiting  aliens  from  holding  1 
that  Congtess  had  to  pass  such  a  law 
the*  District  of  Columbia.  But  In  exc 
Ing  tills  right  the  LeglslMure  should 


^  atirAht  the  JaiSTnoae  people 
dletlnctlon  noi  nsceasary  '■ 
object. 

-  John  Grier  Hibben,  President 
I  Princeton  University,  wired;  ,  , 

I  am  In  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  your  meetlngr.  and  trust  that  your  effona  i 
may  be  Instrumental  In  furthering  the 
cause  of  National  peace  and  honor  as  p*  • 
gurds  our  present  and  future  relations  with 
Japan. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  The  Out-  | 
I  look,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Russell  said:  ; 

Our  treaty  of  J9I1  with  Japan  is  >t- 
pHcltly  declared  by  th®  Constitution  of  ' 


IISSIONARY 
AKASHFS 


CHALLENC 


J.  C.  Dunlop  Cites  Evidence 
of  Employment  of  Tor- 


tfie  United  States  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  Is  to  be  so  regard'd, 

"  anything  In  the  laws  or  Constitution 
of  any  State  notwithstanding.”  It 
duty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
to  see  that  this  tieaty  is  honorably  •' 

The  people  of  Jaoan  can  rest  '  " 

It  will  be  fultlllc-d. 

1  do  not  believe  that  any  -  . 

portion  of  the  pi^<a>le  of  California  wish 
to  disregard  It,  and  If  a  fair  construction 
of  the  treaty  Provo's  prejudlcol  to  the  best 
Interests  of  either  nation,  the  remedy  wJJl 
be  found  In  amicable  negotiations  for  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty  such  as  will  be 
honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  nations. 
Dr.  Rudolph  Tfeusler,  head  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  of  Tokio,  who  is  trying 
to  raise  a  fund  of  S2u0,1)du  in  this  city 
to  buy  land  and  a  bJlldlng  to  replace 
the  present  institution,  and  toward 
which  the  Japanese  Government  has 
promised  in  that  case  to  give  $50.oiX). 
also  deprecated  the  likelihood  of  seri¬ 
ous  permanent  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  trouble  in  California.  It  was 
untrue,  he  said,  that  foreigners  were 

Erohibited  from  owning  land  in  Japan. 

le  added  that  he  had  bought  land  in 
Japan  with  title  for  1)90  years,  and  a 
great  deal  more  was  owned  there  by 
Christian  missions. 


.  ture  in.  Korea 


Imen  whom  He  examined  | 

,  — /jycV.i'J' 

jWhat  They  Told  and  the  Marks 
They  Bore— Renewed  Call 
For  an  Inquir>’ 


GUTHRIE  GOING  TO  TOKIO. 
Ex=Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  Accepts 
Offer  of  Ambassadorship. 

Special  io  The  Ncto  yorfi  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  April  30.— George  W 
Guthrie.  ex-Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  havi 
accepted  President  Wilson’s  offer  of  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  Japan.  His  namfe 
will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  very  soon. 
Senators  Penrose  and  Oliver  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  called  at  the  White  House  this 
afternoon  at  the  President’s  invitation 
and  assented  to  the  President's  proposal 
that  Mr.  Guthrie  be  appointed  to  the 
Japanese  Embassy. 

In  view  of  the  International  situation 
produced  by  theAlien  Land  law  agitation 


In  Cailtorriia.  toe  pci,t  of  Ambassador 
at  Tokio  has  become  of  additioiAil  im¬ 
portance.  The  Embassy  is  vacaflt,  fol-, 
lowing  the  return  to  the  United  -States 
of  Larz  Anderson,  who  served  for  a 
brief  period  at  the  end  of  the  Taft  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial  that  Mr.  Guthrie  go  to  Tokio  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  been  sounder!  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  acceptable,  and  it 
is  understood  a  favorable  response  was 
received. 


(By  J.  C.  Dunlop)  ^ 

*‘No  case.  Abuse  plaintiff’s  attorney”  | 
is  writ  large  all  over  Lieut.--General  | 
Akashi's  remarks  on  the  torture  charges! 
in  connection  with  the  Korean  Uon-  j 
spiracy  case  published  in  the  Adveriiserm 
issue  of  the  2  and  ultimo.  1  understand  f 


perfectly  that  what  appeared  in  the  Ar/- 1 
veriiser\%%  translation,  but  I  believe  chai  I 


the  translator  has  tried  to  render  faith¬ 
fully  both  the  matter  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  General  Akashi’s  deliverance. 
His  expressions, — may  we  not  rather  say 
explosions  ? — “scandalous,”  “gratuitous 
and  devilish  calumny,”  “colossal  im¬ 
pudence,”  “prejudiced  or  misguided,” 
“slanders  of  the  malicious  or  backbiting 
of  the  cowardly,”  “  superbly  wicked,” 
**cool  effrontery,”  “they  must  be  fools,” 
“every  crank,”  etc.,  fail  to  give  Ihel 
impression  of  one  sure  of  his  ground.r 
A  roan  with  a  better  case  would  be  lessl 
prodigal  of  his  breath  in  adjectives  and  j 
expletives. 

The  General’s  Lament 


TOKIO  THANKS  BRYAN. 


I  Japanese  American  Association 
1  Commends  the  Secretary’s  Efforts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  April  30.— The  Jap- 
I  anese  American  Association  of  Japan,  nt 
la  meeting  held  In  Tokio  to-day.  accord- 
I  ing  to  advices  received  by  the  Japanese 
■  American,  a  local  Japanese  newspaper, 

I  adopted  a  resolution  thanking  Secretary 
I  Hryan  for  his  visit  to  Sacramento  and 
I  appealed  to  him  to  continue  his  efforts 
I  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
I  alien  land  law  ji^-oblem  in  the  California 
1  Legislature. 

I  A  cablegrame  also  was  received  by  the 
I  newspaper,  saying  a  mass  meeting 
I  would  be  held  to-morrow  at  the  Young 
I  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building  at 
I  Tokio  to  protest  against  the  land  legis-  - 
I  latlon  pending  In  the  California  Legls- 
I  lature.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
I  M-  Oishl,  formerly  Minister  of  Agi-i- 
I  culture. 


The  Adverliser  representative  re¬ 
ports  that  the  General  was  “  emphatic, 
not  to  say  indignant,”  that  his  language  I 
came  in  “a  terrible  flow,”  that  “he 
flushed  somewhat  as  he  replied  with  ar 
air  of  assumed  coolness  and  stifled 
vexation  j  ”  that  he  complained  help- 1 
lessly,  “  they  know  how  to  write  sensa-  j 
tiopal  stuff  in  plausible  language  _  and  I 
also  have  convenient  organs  for  circu- 1 
latiog  their  baseless  or  ill-founded  stories  I 
all  over  the  world.”  A  pity  he  did  nc  I 
learn  some  of  this  long  ago  1  Li  Hung  I 
Chang,  as  appeared  in  the  Advertised 
columns  lately,  once  made  a  siroilai  I 
lament — “  I  am  not  so  much  interested 
in  what  the  devils  think  as  in  what  they 
say.  «  ,  .  so  terribly  wide  and  deep 
is  the  devils’  influence, ”  etc.,  etc. 
Reading  General  Akashi's  pitiable  com- 
phints  egainst  the  gross  inhumanity  ol  | 
a  parcel  of  country  missionaries  who; 
will  not  leave  a  poor  lieut.-general, 
Chief  of  the  Police  Adrainislration  atd 
Commander  of  ihe-Gendartnerie  of  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen,  alone, 
one  is  tempted  to  say  with  an  anciem 
prophet.  “  Is  this  man  that  made  the 
earth  to  tremble,  .  •  .  that  let  not 

loose  his  prisoners  to  their  home  ?  ”  ^ 
What  do  General  Akashi's  denials 
amount  to?  Absolutely  nothing.  They 
leave  the  case  just  where  it  was.  Com¬ 
ing  at  this  late  day,  they  will  hardly 
convince  even  those  most  prejudiced 
against  the  convicted  Koreans  and  their 
fri<»nds.  After  the  release  of  all  the  99 


who  claimed  to  have  “confesseo'  ' 
under  torture,  after  the  publication  of  the 
roost  explicit  and  belief-compelling  de 
tails  and  corroboration  in  regard  to  the 
actual  tortures  employed,  after  the  p 
helpless  silence  of  the  vernacular  press‘d 
and  the  semi  official  English  papers 
under  the  most  irritating  provocation,  to 
Bay  a  word  in  rebuttal  if  they  could  find 
that  word  to  say,  to  declare  now  that 
torture  was  never  employed  is  as  if  a 
roan  stood  in  the  street  at  10  o'clock  ol 
a  summer’s  morning  and  denied  that  the  ' 
sun  had  risen.  The  Lieut- General’s  [• 
denials  will  ccDTince  nobody,  not  even  t  _ 
those  roost  eager  to  be  convinced.  True, 
some  will  grasp  at  them  and  conscience- 
lessly  use  them,  but  they  will 
And  when  they  try  to  build  anything 
on  them  that  they  are  about  as  stable  as 
a  cake  of  ice  on  a  northern  river  in  its 
spring  flood. 

The  Word  of  Honor 

“  If  ray  word  is  not  believed,  there  is 

an  end  of  the  matter . Can  they  not 

believe  the  word  of  honor  of  a  responsi¬ 
ble  official  ?  ” 

No,  General  Akashi,  they  cannot - 

now.  The  word  of  honor  of  a  com-' 
ffloander  of  gendarmerie  in  Chosen  may 
suffice  for  some  people,  but  it  will  not 
satisfy  plain  men  who  have  heard  and 
^en  the  things  that  the  writer  of  this 
paper  and  many  other  competent  wit¬ 
nesses  have  seen  and  heard.  Does 
General  Akashi  want  to  know  them  ?  Is 
he  really  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the 
criminal  cruelties  committed  by  those 
under  his  comraarwi  ?  He  hasessajed, 
to  give  you  proofs  that  such  things  could 
not  be.  I  wish  to  comment  on  some  ofl\ 
these  proofs  and  add  some  of  ray  own  p" . , 
in  regard  to  the  police  examinations  - •' 
whic.1  give  a  fuller  and  truer  idea  of 
glut  what  took  place, 

After  the  Supreme  Court  hearing  at 
,  the  end  of  April,  io  company  with  Rev. 

W.A.  Wilson  of  Okayama  I  made  a  trip 
into  Northern  Korea  and  interviewed 
several  groups  of  the  men  released  as  a 
I  result  of  the  trial  on  appeal  in  the 
I  Seoul  Court.  Some  of  General  Akashi’s 
statements  are  itue.  His  description  of 
the  rooms  in  which  the  exaroioatious 
took  place  is  partly  correct.  It  is  true 
5a  the  two  front  rooms-voices  could  be 
I  heard  from  one  room  to  anolher-'-some 
of  the  released  men  have  told  the 
writers  all  about  that.  But  General 
-Akashi  omitted  to  tell  anything  about 
I  the  rear  examination  room  at  the 
•Police  Headquarters  from  which  the 
I  voices  of  the  tortured  could  not  be 
l^ieard.  Io  view  of  the  facts  that 

of  the  examination 
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1  single  prisoner  frequently  occupied, 
whole  afternoon  and  night,  and  thel 
leason  was  winter  and  the  place  Kotea.B 
we  are  prepared  Io  believe  the  Generali 
when  he  says  that  a  consideration  foil 
the  comfort  of  the  examineis  led  to  thel 
choice  of  a  warm  and  comfortaplt  I 
room ;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  tna,  | 
consideration  was  not  only  for  thel 
xrminets  but  also  for  the  examlDed.l 
we  have  to  remember  the  marks  whtcl  P 
the  hot  pokers  used  in  these  rooms  let- 1 
.n.  limbs  of  some  of  the, accused  1 


rand  we  prefer  to  suspend  judenoent  as  i 
to  whether  the  warmth  of  those  roomj  j 
provided  equally  for  the  just  and 
I  the  unjust. 

General  Akashi  refers  with  amusement 
to  the  stories  of  being  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  and  so  forth  as  fantastic 
moonshine.  Fantastic  the  forms  of 
torture  certainly  wtc;  but  when  one 
hears  them  most  vividly  described,  not 
by  the  boys  only  who  endured  them, 
but  by  groups  of  men  of  years  and 

I  substance  and  character,  men  who  could 
not  possibly  have  an  object  in  trumping 
up  stories  of  thi .  kind  against  the  all-  j 
powerful  government,  and  when  one  is 
shown  marks  in  corroboration  cf  the 
slorieff,  what  can  one  do  but  believe , 
that  the  stories  are  not  fantasy  but  sober 
fact  ? 

Fantastic?  Yes.  It  would  seem 
that  only  the  devil’s  own  imps  could 
have  imagined  some  of  theroj  and  the 
devil's  own  imps  those  pastors,  teachep,  | 
theological  students,  and  so'^er  Chris  ■ 
tt'an  business  men  and  farmers  who] 
suffered  them  assuredly  are  not. 

Some  Devilish  Examples 
Take  this  for  example :  A.  was  taken 
out  on  a  night  in  December  to  a  hill 
back  of  the  Police  Headquarters,  strip-j 
ped  absolutely  naked,  tied  to  a  pine  tree, 
when  water  with  ice  in  it  was  thrown 
over  him  till  he  was  benumbed  and 
speechless.  Again,  two  balls  of  snow 
were  rolled  up  aod  tied  with  rope  to  his 
body,  between  the  shoulders  on  his 
naked  back  and  one  on  his  chest ; 
aod  he  was  then  m»de  to  take  in  his 
hands  a  bricK  and  hold  it  out  in  front  till 
the  »Dow  on  bis  body  melted. 

“Why  did  you  not  drop  the  brick  ?  ” 
one  ot  us  was  simple  enough  to  ask. 

“They  would  not  let  me.  If  I  tried 
to  get  relief  by  tilling  my  hands  either 
up  or  down,  the  rr  en  on  each  side  would 
beat  me  with  their  fists." 

This  same  man's  tormentors  would 
force  his  mouth  open  and  stick  a  piece 
of  coal  in.it  as  large  as  it  would  hold,  or 
would  almost  suffocate  him  with  a  dirty 
sOck  slufftd  into  his  mouth.  In  his|| 
numerous  ‘'examioalions”  he  was  un¬ 
conscious  20  times  or  more.  Sometimes 
he  would  swoon  2  or  3  limes  In  one  ex¬ 
amination,  being  revived  with  cold 
water  poured  into  his  nostrils  or  mouth 
from  a  tea-kettle. 

Of  for  devilish  ingenuity  take  these: 

B.  had  one  whole  side  of  bis  mousta¬ 
che  torn  out  by  the  roots,  being  one  of 
those  who  suffered  the  particular  form 

1“  ,ment  in  which  string,  w.te  tied 
to  each  side  ot  the  moastache  and  polled 

B.  was  not  the  only  one  who  ^  o 

this,  though  it  seems  to 

commonly  used  than  some  of  other 

^'’'ao  old  Presbyterian  church  elder! 
described  the  “  shelf  contrivance  ot  | 
which  we  found  it  hard  to  get  a  con- 
nected  idea  when  hearing  of  it  m  the  | 


against  the  wall  like  a  mantel  at  about 
4%  feet  from  the  ground.  The  victim 
was  forced  to  stand  under  it,  facing 
outwards,  but  of  course  could  not  stand 
erect.  He  was  not  allowed  to  sit  or 
crouch.  If  he  sought  relief  by  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  foot  in  front,  it  was  kicked 
or  beaten  back.  His  head  was  fitted 
between  two  other  boards,  and  spikes 
struck  through  from  the  outside  jabbed 
his  ears  or  cheeks  if  he  leaned  for  sup¬ 
port  to  either  the  right  or  the  left. 

An  Ooular  Demonstration 

Wherever  we  interviewed  the  men 
we  were  given  accounts  of  the  string- 
ing-up  process,  and  at  one  place 
we  had  an  ocular  demonstration,  a 
mao  being  stripped  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  and  hauled  up  over  a  door 
in  the  way  in  which  these  men  had  been 
triced  up  to  the  ceiling.  But  we  learn- 
!  ed  of  refinements  of  indecency  and  ob¬ 
scenity  some  of  which  we  had  not  heard 
1  before  and  some  of  which  simply  cannot 
be  put  into  English  print.  D.,  a  school 
teacher,  stripped  naked,  was  made  to 
stand  on  a  chair,  and  at  the  same  time 
fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  the  arms.  A 
cord  was  attached  in  an  indecent  man¬ 
ner  to  his  body,  the  chair  was  taken 
away,  and  he  was  then  swung  back  and 
I  forth  acro^  the  room. 

Who  told  this  story  ?  A  responsible 
I  mission  employee,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  well-dressed,  gentleman- 
I  ly- looking  Koreans,  men  of  property,  oil 
I  education,  and  of  character,  some  oil 
I  whom  had  suffered  indecent  assault  of 
I  one  sort  or  another  in  their  own  prisoD| 
experiences  as  suspected  conspirators. 

“But  the  proofs— have  you  any  proofs 


^at  these  things^^tuUl^to^^^Iac^ 

SThat  about  marks  and  scars?  ’’ 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  some  of  the 
■tortures  practised  would  leave  no  marks 
1— for  example,  in  the  case  of  torture  by 
Icold,  of  half  strangling  with  things 
■thrust  into  the  mouth,  or  even  when  a 
■  poker  was  used  as  a  gag  and  drawn 
■back  till  the  lips  broke.  Even  in  the 
|stringing-up‘ process,  the  greatest  pains 
I  were  taken  not  to  leave  marks,  the  inen 
I  being  sometimes  bandaged  before  being 
Istrung  up  so  as  to  avoid  abrasion ;  or  at 
I  any  rate,  the  cord  being  wound  round 
land  round  the  armsa  nd  shoulders  so  a~ 
Ito  distribute  the  weight  and  avoii 
Icutting. 

1  But  with  all  the  pains  taken,  thd 
Icords  did  cut  and  leave  scars  in  somq 
leases,  and  when  the  terrors  and  pains  ofl 
■fire  were  brought  to  play  on  the  pooil 
Ivictims,  the  torturers  had  taken  intoT 
[their  hands  an  instrument  which  couldl 
loot  but  leave  tell  tale  marks.  So  reall 
land  strong  is  the  terror  even  yet  ini 
[North  Korea  that  in  some  cases  wehav^ 
[not  permission  to  use  the  names  of  thel 
I  men  whose  bodies  we  have  examined,! 
I  and  so  must  refer  to  them,  as  we  have! 
[already  to  some,  anonymously.  Bull 
J  the  men  exist,  and  the  marks  exist,  and! 
[men  and  mi  -'es  can  be  produced  in| 
[court  in  support  of  the  statements  ^ 

I  now  make. 

A.,  the  cold  water  victim  referred  toi 
lalread^wa^xamineddailyfii  daysJ 
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generally  for  about  6  hours  atatirn^ 

The  writers  took  special  note  ot  this 
man’s  scars.  On  the  leg  h®  has  4  scarsj 
below  the  knee  aod  one  just  above  the 
knee.  One  ugly  livid  mark  about 
^  inches  by  ^  inch  is  the  result  of  a 
kick  upon  a  bad  burn.  U  -  r- , 

«  Who  kicked  you  ?”  was  asked.  ' 

“  Kunitomo."  p/. 

Two  of  the  other  scars  are  from  burns 
— one  of  them  3  inches  by  ^  inch  and 
the  other  about  2  inches  by  2^  inches.] 

The  same  man  has  further  burn-scars  oni 
his  thighs  and  a  very  noticeable  scar  on: 
his  wrist,  where  a  rope  cut  into  the] 
flesh. 

C.  has  scars  of  burns  like  big  moles 
on  his  thighs  and  one  on  his  shoulder. 

“  What  are  these?"  we  asked. 

“  They  are  poker  burns.”  ^ 

He  has  a  scar  on  one  leg,  a  burp,^^j^  -- 
from  being  hit  with  a  hot  poker. 

“Who  did  this?”  we  asked. 

“  Kunitomo.” 

He  has  smaller  scar  on  his  right  hip 
from  cigarette  burns.  He  has  also  two 
large  scars  on  his  left  thigh  from  beating. 

They  are  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

D.  has  a  vertical  scar  on  his  left 
shoulder  where  a  cord  by  which  he  was 
suspended  cut  into  the  flesh. 

Kang  Kiu  Chan  has  not  only  burns 
but  also  two  broken  “floating  ribs,” 
through  being  thrown  to  the  floor  and 
kneaded  in  the  lower  part  df  the  body. 

Dr.  Sharrocks,  of  Syen  Chun,  was  pre¬ 
sent  when  we  talked  with  this  man  and 
described  techically  the  injuries  he  had 
suffered. 

Kil  Chin  Hyong  was  tortured  for  70 
!  days,  sometimes  twice  in  the  day.  Bones 
were  dislocated  in  his  left  wjist  and 
elbow.  H'^as  hung  up  every  day  for 
ao  days  till  his  arms  were  injure^.  He 
was  treated  and  bandaged,  and  hung  up 
thereafter  with  ropes  under  the  arms. 

He  was  under  medical  treatment  for 
40  days,  and  when  examined  him  a. few 
days  after  his  release  but  a  year  after  his 
torture,  his  left  hand  was  still  badly 
crippled. 

Who  Perpetrated  Cruelties? 

And  who  perpetrated  these  cruelties 
and  vilenesses  ?  Here  is  one  of  the 
places  wher<  General  Akashi  helps  us] 
with  the  truth.  He  rejsets  your  sug-| 
gestioD  that  it  may  have  been  very 
ordinate  and  ignorant  prison  officials^®*'" 
(^A  common  explanation  in  Japan  pro¬ 
per  is  that  it  must  have  been  Korean' 
guards  or  Korean  police  of  the  lowest] 
class).  No,  General  Akashi  tells  your 
representative,  they  were  officers  of  the 
upper  class — Japanese  police  inspectors 
and  sergeants.  Exactly.  Police  Inspec¬ 
tor  Kunitomo,  on  the  witness-stand  in 
the  second  trial,  named  them ;  and 
some  of  the  released  men  were  able 
to  tel!  the  writer  exactly  how  many 
times  they  were  examined  by  Pol. 

Sergt.  Aiuchl,  how  often  by  Pol.  Sergt. 

Kano,  and  how  often  they  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Police  Inspector  Kunitomo  himself. 

One  spoke  of  the  procedure  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Kunitomo  took  part  in  the 
kicking  and  beating,  but  in  general  the 
officer  conducting  the  examination  gave 
orders  to  another,  an  assistant,  who  did 
the  rough-handlipg.”  Another!  “There 


tomo  than  elsewhere.  E.  was  so  beaten 
with  a  whip  that  there  was  no  white  ^ot 
on  him  from  his  waist  down.”  Another:  j 
“  Asai,  a  policeman,  helped,  also 
the  interpreter, 'Watanabe,  and  Tanaka, 
a  gendaroae.”  Another:  “Watanabe 
was  Interpreter  —  and  deceiver,;  by 
trickery  and  cajolery  trying  always  to 
get  the  men  to  confess.”  Another  : 
“Watanabe  wonld  pretend  to  stop  Kuoi- 
tomo  when  ihe  latter  was  beating  and 
kicking  a  prisoner,  Watanabe  saying  to 
the  prisoner,  ‘  Now  speak,  now  tell  it  to 
u?.’  ”  . 

No,  the  men  who  have  to  answer  tor 

these  obscene  inhumanities  were  not 
Koreans,  but  Japanese.  No  Korean 
assistant  was  allowed  in  the  ex^mioa* 
tion-rooms  during  examinations;  but 
there  was  a  Korean  assistant  who  “cried 
and  cried  each  day”  as  he  saw  the 
plight  of  the  victims  when  returning 
after  the  Japanese  officers  had  “ex* 
amiued”  them. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  what 
General  Akashi  calls  “a  baseless 
canard.”  He  says,  “  If  my  word  is 
not  belieyed,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.”  We  do  not  say  anylhiog 
of  that  sort.  We  say  only;  Test 
these  stories  fairly.  Get  the 
ih/».  men  of  the  witness  -  stand 
ag  in.  Do  what  DO  judge  has  yet  done 
in  all  the  trials  of  this  case — let  them 
strip  and  show  where  the  cord  cut  and 
the  iron  burned  and  the  lash  scarred 
and  bones  were  broken ;  and  call  in  the 
prison  doctor  and  let  those  who  have 
had  his  care  confront  him.  “  O,  while 
you  live,  face  the  truth,  and  shame  the 
Devil.” 

A  Belated  “Dare” 

General  Akashi  utters  his  “  dare  ”  to 
the  released  men  or  their  friends  to  en 
ter  action  in  regard  to  the  tortures.  It 
does  not  occur  {to  him  that  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  life  and  government  it 
Korea,  these  men  are  quite  content  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  General  Akashi 
calls  for  a  charge  to  be  laid,  but  is  it  no 
charge  to  make  in  the  Open  Court  of 
the  Whole  World  statements  like  those 
of  this  paper  and  other  papers  that  have 
been  written  and  sent  out  broadcast 
during  the  past  year?  Is  it  nothing  to 
charge  that  Japanese  officials  are  tor¬ 
turers?  Is  theif  good  name  dross  which 
the  first  comer  may  filch  away  at  ple¬ 
asure?  • 

One  word  more.  General  Akashi 
speaks  of  the  missionaries’  interest  and 
activity  in  this  case  as  unwarrantable 
.meddlesomeness.  No  one  knows  bet- 
I ter  than  General  Akashi  how  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  brought  into  the  case. 
Not  only  were  their  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  their  assistants  and  pupils 
arrested  and  their  work  disorganized,  but 
•hey  themselves  were  attacked  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Akashi's  Administration,  their  good 
name  besmirched,  and  the  threat  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment  held  over  their  heads. 
If  they  are  in  this  case  now,  it  is  because 
General  Akashi  has  hauled  them  in. 
The  present  writer  came  into  it,  as  Mr. 
Pieters  explained  in  a  recent  article, 
under  invitation  from  Korea  and  permis 
Sion  from  his  home  authorities  to  assist 


with  his  knowledge.ot  the  Japanese  lan- 

guage  and  customs  brethren  in  Korea 
of  the  same  Board  assailed  by  the  Police 
Administration  of  Korea. 

General  Akashi  dislikes  the  publicity 
and  agitation.  It  can  be  stoppeji  any 
day  but  it  will  not  be  by  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  bluster  and  intimidation 
and  injustice  and,  cruelty  by  a  militarist 
administration,  but  by  a  return  to  plain 
dealing  by  honest  and  humane  men, 
It  will  call  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty — to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  tlie 
abolition  of  illegal  m:thods  of  police 
examination.  And  it  will  call  for  a 
jusler  settlement  of  the  case  the  men 
still  imprisoned,  convicted  mainly  on 
the  s4me  rotten,  torture  begotten  evi¬ 
dence  rejected  in  the  case  of  the  99 
already  released. 


T.  R.  Urges  U.  S.  and 
Japan  to  Keep  Apart 

Because  They  Differ  in  Race 
and  Standard  of  Living 

Asahl  Serrlce 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  29. — The  Out¬ 
look  of  Nov.  22  contains  another  in¬ 
stalment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s' autobio¬ 
graphy,  in  which  referring  to  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  California, 
he  says  that  under  the  present  world 
conditions  any  two  countries  should  seek 
by  any  means  to  avoid  coming  in-con 
(act  with  each  other  if  the  stage  of  the 
one’s  civilization  is  far  lower  than  that 
of  the  other  or  in  esse  one  possesses 
an  entirely  different  civilization  from 
that  of  the  other,  even  though  both  have 
attained  an  equally  high  stage  of  civi¬ 
lization. 

This,  he  declares,  is  espepially  the  I 
case  with  the  ynited  Slates  and  Japan,  I 
which  are  different  both  in  race  and! 
standard  of  living. 


The  Continent.' 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  ‘‘Japan  Advertiser." 

Sir, — I  have  just  noted  in  your 
yesterday’s  issue  the  correction  in  your 
reference  to  “The  Continent”  as  “the 
organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.”  The  fact  is  as  you 
have  now  correctly  stated :  “The  Con¬ 
tinent”  is  not  the  organ  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  the  sole  reason  that 
that  church  has  no  newspaper  organ.  But 
“The  Conlineni”  holds  relatively  the 
same  position  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
that  the  church  periodicals  do  in  those 
churches  that  publish  religious  news 
papers  as  part  ol  their  denominational 
work;  it  is  the  most  popular  and  in- 
fiaentisl  Presbyterian  journal  published 
in  the  United  States. 

And,  let  me  say,  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  when  a  j  jurnal  of  the  influence  of 
“The  Continent”  publishes  to  the  wor  ’ 
that  “  the  case  (the  Korean  Con¬ 
spiracy  judgment)  is,  in  fact,  so  trans¬ 
parent  that  no  observer  can  possibly  be 
unsophisticated  enough  to  suppose  that 


this  action  of  the  Supreme''^HSf 

sincere  judicial  opinion.  It  is  instead 
self  evidently  the  arbitrary  determination 
of  the  Japanese  colonial  government  in 
Korea,  imposed  upon  a  court  which  is 
not  in  a  position  to  defend  its  own  in- 

legrtly  or  independence . Japan  has 

none  the  less  directly  failed  to  convince 
civilized  humanity  of  any  fundaraental 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  discri¬ 
minating  and  exact  justice.” 

These  words  from  “The  Continent” 
are  being  widely  copied  in  the  secular 
press.  I  have  found  them  quoted  in  a 
most  unexpected  quarter.  We  of  the 
English-speaking  countries  expect  more 
from  a  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  a  shock 
to  learn  that  Japan,  with  all  its  supposed 
adherence  to  enlightened  administrative 
and  judicial  practice,  has  a  Supreme 
Court  as  subservient  as  that  of  Korea 
seems  to  be,  capable  of  sending  to 
years’  penal  servitude  a  group  of| 
men  against  whom  the  long  judicial 
fijht  has  been  carried  on  by  such  cruel¬ 
ly  unfair  methods  as  the  world  now 
fully  believes  to  have  been  used  in  this 
case. 

For  consider  well  these  facts  : 

1.  The  only  evidence  that  the  con¬ 
victed  men  ever  plotted  an  assassination 
18  secret  evidence,  that  of  two  servants 
of  two  of  the  convicted  men,  whom 
the  irosecutioQ  has  persistently  kept 
out  of  court,  never  allowing  the  accus¬ 
ed  men  or  their  counsel  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  them,  The  only  infer¬ 
ence  possible  is  that  the  testimony  of 
these  men  was  no  more  respectable  than  j 
that  of  the  117  whose  confessions  of 
actual  attemp'.s  on  the  lile  of  the  Go-  • 
vernor-Geoeral,  though  extending  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  pages  of  details  of 
meetings,  journeys,  weapons,  etc.,  fill¬ 
ing  many  large  manuscript  volumes, 
were  proved  lo  be  a  tissue  of  falser 
hood  from  beginning  to  end,  extorted 
by  means  of  the  most  revolting  torture. 

2.  The  only  evidence  that  the  “con¬ 
spiracy”  ever  advanced  from  the  stage 
of  plotting  to  that  of  actual  preparation 
is  statements  found  in  the  “confessions” 
extorted  by  torture  but  afterwards  re¬ 
tracted  (and  the  retraction  accepted  by 
the  Seoul  Court  of  Appeals  which  ac¬ 
quitted  all  the  men  making  such  “con¬ 
fessions”)  that  three  of  the  accused 
journeyed  in  Northern  Korea  trying  to 
find  accomplices  tor  their  plot  of  as¬ 
sassination. 

3.  To  but  ress  its  case,  built  thus, 
so  far  as  evidence  is  concerned,  on  a 
rotten  foundation  of  torture-extorted 
confession,  the  prosecution  hts 
stooped  to  use  ulse  slateroents  by 
raea  in  the  highest  official  positions. 
Procurators  have  cot  scorned  to  deplare 
in  the  public  trials  that  none  of  the 
accused  ruen  bore  on  their  bodies  any 
marks  of  torture,  whereas  unprejudiced 
outsiders  have  testified  that  seme  of 


I  them  bear  as  many  marks  as  the  worst  tj 

1  scarred  veterans  of  a  bloody  war.  I 
lAnd  a  lieut.-geoeral  commander  of| 
i  gendarmerie  has  proved  himself  either! 
Ithe  roost  befioled  official,  as  tol 
llhe  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  ever! 
■  placed  in  high  command  by  a  mistaken! 
IgnvgrnmeDt.  or  else  a  mUn  capable  of | 


^^Iwph^ous  falsehood, 

'n£  in  loto  the  charges  of  torture,  could 
add;  “!•  must  be  content  to  do  my  duty 
in  silence,  in  the  belief  that  Heaven 
knows  the  righteous  from  the  trea¬ 
cherous.” 

Compare  with  this  case  that  of  the 
Structural  Iron- workers  convicted  last 
spring  in  the  United  States :  In  the 
American  case,  37  men  condemned  on 
;he  most  abundant  evidence,  freely  and 
fully  examined  in  open  court,  to  vary¬ 
ing  terms  of  imprisonment  for  partici 
patiou  in  dynamite  conspiracies  and 
outrages  in  which  there  were  at  least 
100  actual  explosions  with  huge  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property.  In  the  Japan¬ 
ese  case,  X06  men,  later  reduced  to  6, 
condemned  (mainly  on  secret  evidence 
secured  by  torture)  in  a  series  of  trials 
in  which  ”not  a  single  person  testified 
;o  a  single  criminal  act  of  a  single  one 
jf  the  123  persons  originally  put  on 
lial.” 

The  longer  this  case  “tands  in  the 
blazing  glare  of  public  criticism  the 
arger  gape  the  huge  holes  in  its  sides — 
urely,  in  a.  community  calling  itself 
ivilized,  the  leakiest  tub  of  a  judi- 
ial  case  that  ever  was  made  to  hold 
■ater  1  Even  your  contemporary,  the 
^apan  Mail,  has  at  last  waked  up  to 
and  has  spoken  of  it  this  week 
“this  unfortunate  affair  in  Korea," 
'‘This  wretched  Korean  conspiracy," 
'an  affair  that  so  seriously  in- 
olves  the  reputations  of  both  parlies 
0  the  dispute,.. .now  occupying  the 
linds  of  thousands  in  America  and 
iurope ;  "  and  unites  in  the  chorus  of 
Demand  that  if  wrong  has  been  done 
ither  by  the  Japanese  administration  in 
'orea  or  its  critics,  “that  wrong  should 
le  made  right,  and  speedily."  “A  misun- 
lerstanding  allowed  to  prevail  widely 
bout  so  vital  and  delicate  a  matter  as 
venhanded  justice  and  individual  rights 
ill  do  more  to  hinder  international 
ppreciation  than  anything  the  educa- 
lional  campaign  can  hope  either  to 
jemedy  or  to  remove." 

These  words  of  the  Japan  Mail  are 
'orthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  Jap- 
nese  statesmen  and  public-minded 
itizens  of  every  class  who  appear  to  be 
jarrying  to  a  perilous  lim  t  the  shiranu- 
ostrich  -  head  -  hid  -  in  -  the-sand 
liethod  of  dealing  with  a  public  ques- 
on  of  tl.e  most  serious  moment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Presbyterian. 

D;c.,  12,  1913. 


IBRYAN  ANSWERS  ? 
JAPANESE  NOTE 


[Reaffirms  Our  Position,  but 
Leaves  Matter  Open  for  Furth¬ 
er  Exchanges— Text  Withheld. 


OTHER  LETTERS  GIVEN  OUT 


^ICorrespondence  on  California  Anti- 
I  Alien  Land  Law  Given  Out  in 
Washington  and  Tokio. 

/  Special  io  The  New  York  Thnes. 

WASHINGTON,  June  2u.-The  formal 
correspondence  between  the  United 
States  and  Japon  over  Japan's  protest 
against  the  California  alien  land  law 
of  May  19,  1913,  was  made  public  at 
the  State  Department  this  afternoon. 
Simultaneously  It  was  given  out  In 
Tokio  by  the  Japanese  Government  it 
developed  Incidentally  that  Japan’s  note 
of  August  20  last,  which  It  had  been 
understood  the  State  Department  had 
practically  decided  not  to  answer,  was 
repHed  to  on  June  23.  The  text  of  this 
reply  is  withheld  for  the  present,  but 
the  statement  was  made  that  It  would 
be  published  next  week. 

Demanded  nit  AnsTrer. 

On  June  10  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
Viscount  Chlnda,  left  with  Secretary 
Bryan  ‘'instructions’’  from  the  Tokio 
Foreign  Office  that  a  projected  treaty 
which  had  been  discussed  would  tend  to 
create  new  difficulties.  The  Japanese 
Government  therefore,  the  note  said, , 
was  "disinclined  to  continue  the  nego¬ 
tiations  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  a, 
convention  on  the  lines  of  the  project 
which  has  been  under  discussion,  but 
,  they  prefer  to  recur  to  the  correspon- 
I  dences  which  were  interrupted,  and  they 
I  will  now  look  for  an  answer  to  the  note 
I  handed  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  2flth  of  August 
I  last,  hoying  that  in  a  renewal  of  the 
I  study  of  the  case  a  fundamental  solu- 
I  tion  of  the  ciuestlon  at  issue  may  be 
I  found.” 

I  The  Japanese  note  of  Aug.  20  last, 

I  which  Mr.  Bryan  was  now  asked  to  an- 
I  Bwer,  concludes  as  follows: 

1  The  Imperial  Government  clalma  for  them 
(Us  subjects)  fair  and  equal  treatment  and 
j  are  unable  either  to  acquiesce  In  the  unjust 
I  and  obnoxious  discrimination  complained  of. 

•  to  regard  the  question  as  closed  so  long 
..i  the  existing  state  of  things  is  permitted  to 
I  contlnue- 

1  Secretary  Bryan,  in  replying  to  that  com¬ 
munication  two  days  ago,  replied  dlr^tly, 
it  is  understood,  to  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment's  desire  to  take  up  the  negotiations 
anew  where  they  were  suspended  and  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
leaving  the  subject  open  for  further  diplo¬ 
matic  exchange.  There  the  controversy 
stands,  apparently  at  a  deadlock. 

May  Cousidor  Arbitration. 

The  impression  exists  here  that  in¬ 
formal  suggestions  for  arbitration  may 
be  more  seriously  considered  hereafter. 

The  other  correspondence,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  fomal  exchanges  from  Vis¬ 
count  Chinda’s  first  note  of  protest  on 
. -  ’  ■  '  ”  ''all- 


I  I  May  9.  1913,  four  days  before  the  Cali- 
'T  fornla  statute  was  approved,  down  to 
I  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister's  last 
i  note  of  June  10,  discloses  that  sines 
last  August,  when  a  hiatus  occured, 
conversations  were  under  may  for  the 
negotiation  of  trte  new  treaty  referred 
I  to  above. 

The  Japanese  communications,  of 
which  there  are  five  in  all,  not  counting 
a  lengthy  brief  filed  early  in  the  dis- 
I  cussion,  show  the  Japanese  Foreign  Of-l  t 
I  flee  stoutly  insisting  that  the  California*''' 

I  law  was  “unfair  and  intentionally  dis-t 

LouSAk  Its  extended  briJl  S  the  foYm  If ““  ‘ 

I  of  an  aide  m^molre  replying  to  the 
I  brief,  show  that  the  United 

I  States,  while  evidently  deprecating  Call- 
"  fnrnia,'g  strong  stand,  insisted  thnt  Cali¬ 


fornia  had'arted  within 

that  the  treay  hd  been  scredb  obsr%a. 

The  notes,  after  the  earlier  exchanges, 
evidently  became  an  argument  ^r  P 
poses  of  record.  Tliis  characteristic  ot 
the  correspondence  js  pa^f-icularly  no 
ticeable  in  the  more  numerous  Japanese 
communications.  The  reader  the 

impression  that  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  was  making  its  record  clean  tor 
the  day  when  the  correspondence  would 
be  published  and  it  would  have  to  face 
an  interpolation  at  the  hands  of  the 
jinko  element  in  Parliament.  As  far  as 
the  firm  insistence  upon  the  Japanese 
contentions  are  concerned  those  jlbgoes 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  I" 
terpolation  will  begin  In  a  few  days. 

It  has  been  understood  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  was  co-operating  with  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  In  publishing 
the  correspondence  In  an  effort  to  bul¬ 
wark  the  Government  against  the  jinges, 
whom  the  United  States  has  no  wish  to 
see  in  power.  The  last  Japanese  note 
of  June  10,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  from  the  Japanese  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Japanese  Ambas¬ 
sador  here  for  transmission  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  makes  this  purpose 
narticularly  obvious.  The  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  new  Kato  Government  in 
Tokio  evidently  wished  to  show  that  he 
had  not  weakened  from  the  position  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  recently  overthrown  Tamma- 
moto  Ministry. 

Japan’s  Chief  Contention. 

The  chief  point  of  the  Japanese  corre¬ 
spondence  Is,  briefly,  that  the  Califor¬ 
nia  act  violates  the  treaty  of  1911,  and 
even  puts  the  Japanese  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  comparison  with  nations  not  hav¬ 
ing  treaties  with  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  land  owned  by  Japanese 
California  was  acquired  previous  to  the  1 
passage  of  the  law.  says  one  of  the 
Japanese  notes,  so  that  regardless  of  the  t 
treaty  Itself  the  Japanese  vested  inter- 
eats  should  be  safeguarded  under  the  | 
old  treaty  that  has  since  been  sup- ; 
planted^njt^d  states  had  quoted  the 
treaty  to  show  that  leasing  and  not  buy¬ 
ing  of  land  was  permitted  to  Japanese. 
It  cited  the  Japanese  law  intended  to 
discriminate  against  Chinese  Immigrants 
just  as  the  C^lfornia  law  discriminates 
against  the  Japanese.  In  regard  to  the 
vested  Interest  of  Japanese,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to 
buy  their  lands  at  full  market  value. 
Former  Ambassador  Baron  Uchlda.3 
note  of  Feb.  21,  191,  was  quoted  to  show 
that  the  Japanese  recognized  the  differ¬ 
ence  In  State  laws  in  this  country  re¬ 
garding  alien  tenure. 

The  Japanese  cited  an  American  not* 
to  Mexico  In  1847  protesting  against  land 
laws  discriminating  against  Americans 
as  indicating  that  the  United  btates 
really  approved  the  spirit  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  contention.  To  that  Bryan 

replied  frankly  by  saying  that  the 
United  States  had  taken  that  pos.tion 
in  regard  to  Mexico,  but  had  been  com- 
pellel  to  abandon  It.  Throughout  the 
communications  Mr.  Bryan  stressed  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  case  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  showing  no  hostility  toVrard 
Japan.iA  but  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
insisted  that  as  the  Japanese  population 
was  diminishing,  racial  and  not  eco¬ 
nomic  motives  must  explain  the  law. 

One  offer  of  the  United  States  was 
constantly  rejected  by  the  Japanese. 
That  was  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion  that 
the  American  courts  offered  an  easy 
test  of  the  validity  of  the  California  law 
as  construed  in  the  light  of  the  treaty. 
In'one  note  he  even  Intimated  that  the 
United  States  might  become  a  party 
to  the  suit  on  the  Japanese  side;  but 
the  Japanese  said  the  method  w^  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  they  seemed  to  doubt  Its 
lalrness.  ,  , 

Throughout  the  correspondence,  in 
spite  of  the  unbroken  firmness  of  the 
two  sides,  runs  a  note  of  strong  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  Governments.  Mr. 
Bryan's  first  reply  mentioned  his  un¬ 
successful  efforts  at  the  President  s 
behest  to  temper  the  language  of  the 
California  statute,  and  that  reference 
seemed  to  be  taken  In  good  part  by  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  position,  however,  was  twlve  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  distinct  "  disappointment 
to  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  Bone  of  Contention, 

The  clause  of  the  treaty  that  particu¬ 
larly  bears  on  the  controversy  reads: 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty 
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employ  agents  ot  their  choice,  to  lease  land 
for  residential-  and  commercial  purposes, 
and  generally  to  do  anything  incident  to  or 
necessary  for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  as 
native  citizens  or  submits,  submitting  them* 
selves  to  the  laws  and  regulations  there 
established. 

The  essential  sections  of  the  California 
act  are  as  follows: 

SECTION  1— All  aliens  aliglble  to  citizen¬ 
ship  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may 
acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  transmit,  and  inherit 
real  property,  or  any  interest  therein,  in 
this  State,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  extent  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  laws  of 
this  State. 

SECTION  2— All  aliens  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  Section  1  of  this  act  may  ac¬ 
quire,  possess,  enjoy,  and  transfer  real  prop¬ 
erty,  or  any  interest  therein  in  this  State, 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
purposes  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nation  or  country  of  which 
such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not 
otherwise,  and  may  in  addition  thereto  lease 
lands  in  this  State  for  agricultural  purposes 
'  If  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

The  best  summary  of  the  Japanese 
view  la  contained  in  Viscount  Chlnda’s 
first  note  of  protest,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Imperial  Japanese  Embassy, 

May  9.  1913. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acq-uaint 
you  that  my  Government  has  learned 
with  painful  disappointment  of  the 
measure  recently  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
subject  of  alien  land  tenure,  and  that 
they  feel  constrained  to  offer  to  the 
American  Government  their  urgent 
and  explicit  protest  which  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  their  Instructions  I  now 
respectfully  beg  to  lodge  with  you 
egatnst  the  new  legislation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  the  act  in  question  is  essentially 
unfair  and  dlacrlniinatory,  and  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was 
primarily  directed  against  my  country¬ 
men.  Accordingly,  this  protest  is  based 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  measure 
is  unjust  and  unequitable,  and  that  it 
is  not  onlv  prejudicial  to  the  existing 
>  rights  of  Japanese  subjjects.  but  Is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  provision,?  of  the 
treaty  actually  in  force  between  Japan  , 
and  the  United  States,  and  Is  also  op- j 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  fundamental  prin-  1 
’  clples  of  amity  and  good  understanding  I 
■*  upon  which  the  conventional  relations  J 
of  the  two  countries _dsaend^  i 


ir: 


It  s'eenis  to  the  impenaiGoVeflVllieiiu- 

that  the  enactment  in  effect  deprives 
my  countrymen  of  the  right  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  their  legal  heirs  their  already 
lawfully  acquired  landed  property. 

Fulll  right  of  such  transmission  was  a 
right  running  with  such  property, 
when  so  acquired,  and  consequently 
the  annulment  of  that  right  at  thia 
time  is  clearly  in  conflict  with  the 
third  clause  of  Article  1  of  the  treaty. 

Questlou  of  Leasing  Land, 

Again.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  mj 
countrymen  to  lease  land  for  residential 
and  commercial  pur.^ses.  all  limita¬ 
tions  and  restriction*  upon  the  right 
contained  in  the  act  which  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  American  lease¬ 
holders  are,  it  seems,  also  contrary  to 
the  treaty  provisions  above  referred  to. 

I  beg  further  to  point  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  enactment  relating 
to  companies,  associations,  and  cor¬ 
porations  appear  to  be  no  less  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Thus.  In  case  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  in  proceeding  to  dissolution, 
decides  to  aistrlbute  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  any  real  property  now  owned  by 
it.  all  Japanese  members  would  in 
discrimination  be  excluded  from  such 
distribution  in  abridgment  of  their 
vested  rights. 

Other  Instances  of  grave  injustice  in 
disregard  of  existing  rights  of  my 
countrymen  may  readily  be  imagined, 
more  especially  in  case  of  an  institution 
whose  stock  is  purchasable  m  the 
open  market.  For  instance,  lawful  in¬ 
terests  of  Japanese  subjects  in  such  as 
Institution  might  become  liable  to  es- 
cheat  without  any  unlawful  act  on  then 
part,  since  the  innocent  purchase  of  Its 
stock  by  aUens  of  other  nationalities 

laboring  under  the  same  disabilities  asl _ 

the  Japanese  might  lead  to  that  result. 

But  jractlcally  speaking,  the  enforce-  yr  , 
ment  of  the  measure  in  question  would 
^aJe  the  effect  of  depriving  my  country-  * 
men  of  the  right  to  ow  nany  stock  In 
^ny  company,  association,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  liable  to  become  possessed  m  Cali- 
fS-nla  of  any  real  property  or  any  In¬ 
terest  therein,  for  no  business  man  of 
ordinary  business  acumen  and  prudence 
would  take  teh  hazard  of  confiscation. 
Nevertheless,  such  hazard  would  exist 
in  view  of  that  act.  notwithstanding  the 
parity  engagement  o>^  the  sublet  of 


traae  ^oht^ned  in  Article 
most  favored  nation  stipulation  in  all 
that  concerne  commerce  appearing  in 
Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty.  ,  ^ ^ 

Further,  the  act  provides,  in  effect, 
that  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship 
may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  or  trans¬ 
fer  re,tl  property  or  any  interest 
therein,  only  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  and  for  the  purposes  pre¬ 
scribed  by  any  treaty  now  existing 
between  the  united  States  and  the 
country  of  which  such  aliens  are  sub¬ 
jects  or  citizens. 

Apart  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  term  "  any  treaty  now  I 
existing  ”  is  intended  to  cover  any 
treaty  which  may  hereafter  be  con¬ 
cluded  In  supplement  to.  or  in  super- 
session  of,  the  existing  compact,  it 
frequently  happens  that  two  friendly 
nations  cease  to  have  any  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  m  force  between  them, 
without  impairing  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  amity  and  good 
will  Should  such  contingensy  pre¬ 
sent  itself  In  the  Intercourse  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Japanese  sub¬ 
jects  will  apparently  be  denied  all 
rights  relatfiig  to  real  property  m 
California,  now  guaranteed,. by  the 
treaty,  whereas  aliens  eligible  to 
citizenship  are  placed  on  the  national 
footing,  in  the  matter  of  such  property 
rights,  independently  of  treaty  en¬ 
gagements.  Accordingly,  the  security 
of  the  rights  acquired  lawfully  and  In 
good  faith  by  the  Japanese  would,  un¬ 
der  the  new  enactment,  be  in  consmnt 
and  serious  danger,  frlm  which  aliens 
eligible  to  citizenship  are  safely 

^T^o/^ just  rewards  of  long  and  hon¬ 
est  toil,  upon  which  so  many  Japanese 
families  depend  for  their  livelihood, 
might  be  deprived  of  all  protection 
I  under  the  act,  by  causes  for  which 
they  are  in  no  way  responsible. 
Donbtfnl  About  Recourse  to  Law. 

It  may  be  contended  by  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  bill  that  in  the 
event  of  any  concrete  cases  arising,  in 
which  the  Japanese  find  that  their 
rightful  claims  are  disregarded,  it  will 
be  open  for  the  aggrieved  parties  to 
resort  to  ordinary  process  of  law  for 
remedy. 


Considering’,  nowevei,  >.n^-  .-j- 
process  necessarily  involves  mucn  oc- 
lay  of  time  and  great  hardships  for 
the  parties  In  interest,  and  that  those 
disadvantages  will  be  wholly  Ijnltnpwn 
in  respect  of  aliens  whose  eliglbUtty 
to  citizenship  has  never  been  called 
In  question,  ft  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  the  enactment  will  operate  in  ef¬ 
fect  as  a  discrimination  against  my 
countrymen,  whose  right  to  become 
American  citizens  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  established. 

The  Imperial  Government,  while  re¬ 
serving  for  future  consideration  other 
objectionable  features  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  in  question,  desire  to  have  it 
made  entirely  clear  that  they  attach 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  discrim-  , 
inatory  phase  of  the  legislation  in 
those  affairs  of  ordinary  international 
commercial  concern,  in  which  nations 
usually  accord  to  peaceful  and  friend-  | 
ly  aliens  equal  treatment  either  as  a  „ 
matter  of  comity-  or  by  application  of  I 
the  principle  of  the  most  favored  na-  » 
tlon  clause.  -  i..  _  f 

The  .sympathetic  and  accommodating  t 
disposition  with  which  the  American 
Administration  has  invariably  extend¬ 
ed  its  helping  hands  to  the  Imperial 
Gov^nment,  Tn  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  International  good  understanding, 
encourages  them  in  the  hope  that  the 
present  difficulties  will  be  set  at  rest 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  historic  re¬ 
lations  of  cordial  friendship  between 
the  two  neighboring  nations. 

SCHINDA. 

lilr.  Bryan’s  Arsuments. 

After  expressing  regret  at  the  Japa¬ 
nese  view,  Mr.  Bryan,  under  date  of 
May  19.  1013.  feplied  in  part  as  follows : 
We  feel  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  misleif  in  Its  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  spirit  and  object  of  the 
legislation  In  question.  It  is  not  polit¬ 
ical.  It  is  not  part  of  any  general  na- 
i  tlonal  policy  which  would  indicate  un- 
I  friendliness  of  any  purpose  Inconsls- 
!  tent  with  the  best  and  most  cordial 
understanding  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  wholly  economic.  It  Is 
based  up  on  the  particular  economic 
conditions  existing  In  California  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  her  own  people,  who  wish  , 
to  avoid  certal  ncondltlons  of  competi-  ^ 
tion  In  their  agricultural  activities. 

I  have  not  failed  to  observe  that  , 
your  note  calls  attention  to  ceirtaln  h  , 
provisions  of  the  California  law,  which  C; 
you  conceive  to  be  inconsistent  with  ‘ 
and  to  violate  existing  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  thus  to  threaten  to  impair  vested  K| 
rights  of  property.  The  law,  how-  p 

ever,  in  terms  purports  to  respect 
and  preserve  all  rights  under  existing 
'  treaties.  Such  is  its  declared  Intent, 

I  But  in  case  It  should  be  alleged  that 
'  the  law  had  in  its  operation  failed  to 
accomplish  that  intent,  your  Govern¬ 
ment  is  no  doubt  advised  that  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
stipulations  of  treaties  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  they  are  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  to  be  binding  upon 
State  and  Federal  courts  alike  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  judicially  en¬ 
forced  in  all  cases. 

For  this  purpose  the  courts,  Fed- 
I  eral  and  State,  are  open  to  all  persons 
who  may  feel  themselves  to  have  been 
deprived  of  treaty  rights  and  guaran¬ 
tees;  and  in  this  respect  the  alien 
enjoys  under  our  laws  a  privilege 
which  to  one  of  our  own  citizens  may 
not  be  in  all  cases  available,  namely, 
the  privilege  of  suing  in  the  Federal 
courts.  In  precisely  the  same  way  our 
citizens  resort  and  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  courts  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  their  constitutional  and  legal 
rights. 

Article  XiV.  Not  Affected. 
Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty,  to  which 
your  Excellence  refers,  appears  to 
relate  solely  to  the  rights  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation.  These  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  statute  does  not  appear  to  be 
designed  In  any  way  to  affect.  The 
authors  of  the  law  seem  to  have  been 
careful  to  guard  against  any  invasion 
of  contractural  rights. 

Your  Excellency  raises,  very  natur¬ 
ally,  and  properly,  the  question  how 
the  case  would  stand  should  explicit 
treaties  between  two  countries  expire 
or  cease  to  be  in  force  while,  neverthe¬ 
less,  relations  of  entire  amity  and  good 
will  still  continue  to  exist  between 
them.  1  can  only  reply  that  In  such 
flrcumstance.s  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  always  deem  it  its 
pleasure,  as  well  as  a  manifest  dictate 
of  Its  cordial  friendship  for  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  people  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  trade  and  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  peoples  now  secured  by 
treaty. 

1  need  not  assure  your  Excellencv 
that  this  govering^ent  will  co-operate 


1th  the  Imperial  Governmem.  --- 
cry  possible  wav  to  malnbiln 
utmost  cordiality  the  understanamgs 
which  bind  the  two  nations  ipsether 
in  honor  and  in  interest.  Its  ODti- 
gation.s  of  friendship  would  not  be 
lessened  or  performed  in  niggardly 
fashion  in  anv  circumstances. 

It  values  too  highly  the  regard  of 
Japan  and  her  co-operation  in  the 
great  peaceful  tasks  of  the  modern 
world  to  jeopardize  them  in  any  way; 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  assure  your 
Excellency  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
feel  that  Its  policy  in  such  matters 
would  be  embarrassed  or  Interfered 
with  by  the  legislation  of  any  State 
of  the  Union.  The  economic  policy  of 
a  single  State  with  regard  to  a  single 
kind  of  property '  cannot  turn  ^ide 
these  strong  and  abiding  currents  of 
generous  and  profitable  Intercourse 
and  good  feeling. 

“That  reply,”  commented  Viscount 
Chinda,  under  date  of  June  4,  “  did  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  have  the  effect  of  lessen¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  disappointment  and 
grave  concern  experienced  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  in  consequence  of  the 
legislation  to  which  it  had  reference. 
He  then  proceeded: 

The  persons  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  enactment  complained  of  are  ex¬ 
pressly  limited  to  those  aliens  who  are 
not  eligible  to  citizenship.  Considering 
that  Japanese  subjects  are.  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  apparently  denied  the  right  to 
acquire  American  nationality,  that 
hey  are  principal  sufferers  from  that 
enactment,  and  that  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law  was  to  deprive  my 
countrymen  of  the  right  to  acquire 
and  to  possess  landed  property  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  the  Imperial  Government  is 
unable  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  measure  is  unfair  and  intention- 
allv  racially  discriminatory,  and.  look¬ 
ing  at  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
our  two  countries,  they  are  equally 
well  convinced  that  the  act  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  that  compact,  and  they  more¬ 
over  believe  that  the  enactment  is  at 
variance  with  the  accepted  principles 
of  just  and  equal  treatment  upon 
which  good  relations  between  friendly 
nations  must,  In  the  final  analysis,  so 
largely  depend. 

Imn’sIiigMts 

NOT  COMING  HERE 


Dr.  Sato  Says  They  Will  Never 
Become  a  Factor  in  This 
Herr^sphere. 

GOING  TO 


go-,r^.  jclr" 
'OWN  ISLANDS 


And  to  Korea  and  Manchuria — Gov¬ 
ernment  Discourages  Those 
Who  Would  Settle  Here. 


Japanese  immigrants  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  serious  factor  in  the  political 
or  economic  life  of  this  country.  Mexico, 
or  of  any  other  country  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  according  to  Dr.  Shosuke 
Sato,  the  Director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Tohoku  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity.  Sapporo,  Japan,  who  Is  in  this 
country  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
at  universities  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  At  the  Hotel 
Astor  yesterday  Dr.  Sato  said  that  the 
great  bulk  of  Japanese  emigration  was 
to  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  more 
sparsely  settled  Islands  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago,  and  would  not  be  diverted 
from  these  destinations  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent  in  the  future. 

"  Talk  about  the  Japanese  overrun¬ 
ning  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
country  of  this  continent,  in  fact,  should 
not  be  taken  seriously.”  said  Dr.  Sato. 
••  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Japanese  will 
ever  become  a  predominant  or  even  a 
material  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
West  and  they  certainly  will  not  come 
- ' - - - - 


over  here  in  such  numbers  as  to 
seriously  the  economic  lif®  ® 
your  nations.  They  are  not 
to  the  American  Continent  now  in  great 
numbers  and  they  never  -will  do  so. 

•'  Emigration  from  the  main  and  most 
crowded  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  ur. 
Sato  continued.  *'  Is  going  north  and  east 
into  Manchuria.  Korea,  and  the  islands. 
Manchuria  and  Korea  are  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  and  will  accommodate  as  many 
Japanese  as  will  go  to  them  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  Hoppaldo,  an  is  • 
and  in  the  Japanese  group  just  north 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  main  Island, 

,  is  at  present  receiving  many  emigrants. 

It  is  about  40.000  square  miles  in  size, 
and  with  a  population  of  a  little  more 
than  1,000.000  is  capable  of  supporting 
6,000,000.  The  southern  half  of  Kara- 
futo,  which  was  ceded  to  Japan  by 
Russia,  is  getting  many  Japanese  every 
year.” 

“  In  addition  to  thenaturaltendencies 
said  Dr.  Sato.  ‘‘  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  encouraging  the  eastward  emi¬ 
gration  and.  in  observance  of  the  treaty 
-agreement  with  the  United  States  is 
discouraging  emigration  to^hls  country. 

“  The  Government  said  the  doctor 
“is  carfully  watching  wWch  way  tne 
emigrants  go,  and  has  made  it  so  hard 
for  Japanese  to  leave  their 
settle  in  the  United  States  that  even 
those  who  want  to  come  here 
couraged.  It  is  only  with  abundant 
proof  that  he  will  "°t  settle  in  the 
United  States  that  a  citizen  of  Japan 
can  obtain  a  passport  to  tbis  country. 

1  think  the  Government  >8  even  too 
strict  in  the  issuance  of  passports.  i 
have  known  many  students.  exam 
pie,  who  wanted  to  come  here  for  only 
a  few  years’  study  who  have  not  been 
able  to  get  passports.  . 

Dr  Sato,  who  is  a  Christian,  said  that 
in  his  opinion  Christianity  was  fnakiilg 
steady  progress  in  Japan.  He  praised  l^e 
Christian  missionaries  for  their 
tional  and  religious  work,  and  expressed 
•the  belief  that  in  the  future,  .not  im¬ 
mediately  but  certainly, .  ChnsUamty 
would  become  the  predominant  religion 
of  Japan.  The  Government,  he  said, 
was  friendly  to  Christianity,  and  even 
the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests  have 
ceased  to  manifest  hostility.  As  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  Dr. 
Sato  said  that  a  short  time  ago  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Japan  invited 
the  Christian  and  Buddhist  leaders  to 
hold  tbelr  conferences  and  meetings  In 
the  Bureau  of  Education  building  on 
alternate  days.  . 

The  international  peace  movement, 
according  to  Dr.  Sato,  is  popular  in 
Japan,  and  is  gaining  converts  every 
dav.  There  is  no  talk  of  war  with  any 
nation  among  the  educated  classes,  he 
said,  and  no  one  feels  that  war  is  im¬ 
minent.  ,  ^ 

We  in  Japan  don  t  want  war  with 
any  one.”  said  Dr.  Sato.  ‘‘  W©  want 
Industry  and  commerce  with  every  one. 
At  present  Japan’s  international  rela¬ 
tions  are  satisfactory,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  danger  that  they 
will  be  disturbed.  I  do  not  believe  Ja¬ 
pan  will  ever  participate  In  a  great  war 
again,  but  •will  progi-ess  as  a  world 
power  in  trade  and  business.” 

Dr.  Sato  is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  having  received  his 
doctor's  degree  there  in  1886  in  the 
same  group  with  President  Woodr'Dw 
Wilson.  He  will  be  in  this  country  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  May  lecturing  at  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  on  the  subject  of 
“  Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  Japan.” 
He  will  leave  for  Charlottesville,  Va., 
this  morning  to  deliever  his  first  lecture 
at  the  Univer.slty  of  Virginia.  L-ater  he 
will  go  to  Johns  Hoplcins  University. 
Pennsylvania  State,  Columbia,  Ohio, 
Brown,  and  elsewhere. 


ASIATICS  CAPABLE 
OF  ASSIMILATION 

Amerioan-Born  Children  of  Ori¬ 
entals  Acquire  American  Cus¬ 
toms  More  Quickly  Than 
Native  Ways. 

EAST’S  "WHiTE  PROBLEM”! 

Prof.  Gulick  Says  Gradual  Admis¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Will  Avert  Yellow  Peril. 

The  mgheat  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
Orient,  and  with  a  friendship  between 
this  nation  and  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East,  based  on  just  international 
relations,  the  military  “Yellow  Peril" 
becomes  impossible,  according  to  Prof. 
Sydney  L.  Gulick  of  the  faculty  of 
Doshisha  University  and  late  lecturer 
at  the  Imperial  University  at  Kyoto, 
Japan.  He  asserts  that  the  old  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Oriental  peoples  Is  not  suited  to  modern 
times. 

No  solution  of  the  race  problem,  save 
that  of  exclusion  on  all  sides  is  offered 
by  the  majority  of  people,  says  Prof. 
Gulick,  who  ventures  to  discuss  the 
question  of  American  assimilation  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  basing  his  con-  | 
elusions  on  twentj'-slx  years  of  observa-  j 
tlon  In  the  Par  East,  where  he  was  In  j 
close  contact  with  leaders  among  those  | 
peoples.  He  says: 

"By  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that 
provides  for  the  gradual  admission  of 
Asiatics,  with  provision  for  their  educa¬ 
tion,  assimilation,  and  naturalization, 
America  qan  avoid  both  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  devitalize  both  the  yellow 
and  white  perils,  and  secure  the  ines¬ 
timable  advantages  of  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  by  Bast  and  West  of  their  best. 
But  at  once  some  one  will  proclaim  that 
Asiatics,  and  especially  the  Japanese, 
are  not  assimilable,  if  it,  indeed,  be 
true  that  Japanese  and  Asiatics  are  not 
assimilable,  then  any  plan  for  their  ad¬ 
mission  is  out  of  the  question. 

“  The  social  assimilation  of  races, 
however,  can  proceed  independently  of 
their  intermarriage.  Prom  the  stand¬ 
point  of  capacity  to  learn  our  language, 
acquire  our  ideas,  and  enter  into  our 
corporate  democratic  life,  the  young  j 
Japanese  end  Chinese  are  just  as  as-  I 
slmllable  as  are  Italians  or  Russians  if  j 
we  give  them  the  same  opportunity  and  I 
the  same  welcome. 

“  Indeed,  Asiatlo  children,  reared  in  1 
America,  are  more  completely  cut  off  I 
from  their  social  Inheritance  than  are  I 
the  children  of  any  European  people, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
of  learning  to  read  and  speak  Chinese 
or  Japanese.  Japanese  children  born  in 
America  can  speak  English  freely,  even 
though  their  parents  are  pure  Japanese 
and  are  quite  ignorant  of  English.  Iii 
Hawaii,  in  spite  of  the  large  Japanese 
population  and  thousands  of  Japanese 
children  for  playmates,  English  is  the 
language  they  spea’  -n  they  play 
and  when  they  quarrel.  I 

to  .vjilch  Japonese  in 
California  have  already  become  Ameri- 
canized,  especially  American-born  chil¬ 
dren,  is  amazing  to  those  who  know 
them- in  Japan.  The  complete  social  as-  I 
slmllabiUty  of  the  Japanese  is  beyond  ' 
question  by  any  one  who  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  facts  scientifically. 

■■  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  in-  1 
termarrlage  of  whites  and  Asiatics  is-  I 
norant  dogmatism  prevails.  Race’ an¬ 
tipathy  and  prejudice  play  a  large  part 
here.  Yet.  it  is  a  question  wliich  has  I 
not  been  carefully  studied  by  expert « 


inlermarrihge  under' 
right  relations  Is  still  limited.  The  dis- 
a.strous  results  of  the  immoral  relations 
of  the  races  should  not  be  regarded  as 
throwing  light  of  any  particular  value 
on  this  problem. 

"  We  need,  accordingly,  a  commission 
of  expert  biologists,  Sociologists  and  , 
psychologists  to  collect  and  collate  the 
facts  already  available  that  we  may 
really  know  what  are  the  biological 
consequences  of  race  intermarriage,  i 
Personally,  I  deprecate  strongly  Jne ' 
marriage  of  whites  with  Japanese.  The 
differences  of  ideals  as  to  the  respective 
rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife  ■ 
are  so  great  that  the  Intermarriage  of 
Americans  and  Japanese  is  a  highly 
hazardous  venture. 

“  Moreover,  the  biological  results  of 
such  Intermarriage  are  by  no  means 
clear.  Many  hold  them  to  be  bad  as  a 
rule.  President  Eliot  contends  that 
*  pure  races  '  are  far  superior.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  as  a  rule  ‘  Japanese  do  not  in¬ 
termarry  with  women  of  foreign  races, 
affording  thus  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
white  race  in  foreign  parts.'  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Immieration.  therefore,  he  ar- 
gues,  *  need  not  be  complicated_J)y_3ny. 


'"t^ie'"WaV"uim^er'^  foreigners  who 
have  been  naturalized.  His  views  or 
that  Bublect  were  given  before  the  Sen, 
ate  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  and  at  their  request 
were  written  out  In  full  for  the  Record- 
copies  being  placed  in  the  hiuids  oi 
President  Wilson.  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan,  and  Viscount  Chlnda,  Ambas¬ 
sador  from  Japan. 


racial  problem,  provided  that  each  of 
several  races  abiding  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  keeps  Itself  pure,  as  the  Japanese 
do,  wherever  they  live.’ 

“The  question  of  the  wisdom  of  race 
intermarriage  surely  should  not  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  individuals  moved  by 
momentary,  emotional  impulses  nor  b^ 
Ignorant  dogmatism  based  on  race  preju¬ 
dice.  I’’ull  expert  knowledge  is  required, 
and  then,  if  intermarriage  is  unwise,  wt. 
heed  an  adequate  national  law  forbid¬ 
ding  it.  But  the  question  of  intermar¬ 
riage  of  whites  and  Asiatics  can  be  and 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  so¬ 
cial  assimilation.  The  latter  can  go 
forward  independently  of  the  former. 

“But  from  the  white  man's  stand¬ 
point,  the  yellow  peril  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  inundating  immigration  or 
mighty  military  Invasion;  it  takes  the 
form  also  of  the  keenest  possible  eco¬ 
nomic  competition.  When  Asia,  with 
its  low  standard  of  living  and  Its  teem¬ 
ing  millions  of  highly  developed  labor¬ 
ers,  begins  to  manufacture  for  herself 
the  goods  we  now  send  her,  where  will 
our  commerce  be?  And  when  she  pro¬ 
duces  far  cheaper  than  we  can  the 
manufactured  goods  we  use,  what  will 
become  of  our  industries  and  of  our 
working  classes?  Shall  we  not  all  be 
forced  down  to  the  Asiatic  scale?  Black, 
Indeed,  are  the  clouds  hanging  o%'er  the 
West~lf  the  prophets  speak  truly'. 

"Asia  looks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shield.  She  sees  how  the  white  race 
has  for  four  hundred  years  been  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  earth,  ruthlessly  destroy¬ 
ing  peoples,  seizing  their  lands,  and 
exploiting  their  wealth.  To  escape  the 
white  oeril  Japan  shut  up  her  land  for 
2r)0  years.  No  longer  able  to  keep  out 
the  white  man,  she  has  adopted  a  new 
policy  with  which  to  meet  the  white 
peril,  namely,  mastery  of  the  white 
man's  knowledge  and  acquisition  of  his 
power.  The  white  peril  In  the  Orient 
has  been  not  only  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  civilized,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious.  To  cope  with  the  white  man, 
.Japan  has  had  to  undergo  complete 
reorganization  of  her  national  life,  alike 
painful  and  humiliating.  China  is  now 
starting  on  the  same  process. 

“  China  is  at  present  most  friendly 
toward  America,  but  how  long  will  she 
remain  so?  When  her  people  become 
as  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  as  Japan  and  India  are  today; 
when  she  becomes  conscious  of  the 
solidarity  of  white  antipathy  to  Asiatics 
and  to  treatment  of  Chinese,  contrary 
to  our  treaties  and  out  of  harmony 
with  her  dignity,  when  she  learns  of 
Californian  anti-alien  legislation  and 
the  refusal  of  America  as  a  whole,  to 
let  any  Asiatics  become  citizens  of  this 
land,  whatsoever  their  personal  quali¬ 
fications,  Is  it  likely  that  China  will 
maintain  her  friendship  unbroken? 

"  Against  a  solid  anti-Asiatic  white 
I  race  will  there  not  Inevitably  arise  a 
I  solid  anti-white  Asia?*  And  will  this 
not  mean  vast  economic  disaster  to 
both  the  Bast  and  the  West  through 
mllltai-y  and  naval  expenses  and„  Inter¬ 
rupted  or  undeveloped  commerce?  Both 
the  evils  of  protracted  yellow  ^id  white 
perils  are  even  more  profound. 

“  If  America  can  permanently  hold 
the  friendship  and  trust  of  Japan  and 
China  through  just,  courteous,  and 
kindly  treatment  she  will  thereby  de¬ 
stroy  the  anti-white  Asiatic  solidarity, 
if  America  proves  to  Asia  that  one 
white  people  at  least  does  not  despise 
the  Asiatic  as  such  nor  seek  to  exploit 
them,  but  rather  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect  and  justice  seeks  their  real 
nrosnerltv  they  will  d  scover  that  what 
teSVa  as'tha  white  peril  Is  In  faet 
an  moatlmable  benefit.  And  that  change 
Of  feeling  will  bring  to  naught  the  now 
dreaded  yellow  peril.”  . 

Prof  Gulick  has  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Immigration  laws  limiting 
all  immigration  to  ~  . 


lU  non.  vniimmuinr 

FOR  THE 


Only  Way  to  Settle  California! 
Land  Problem,  Says  Dr.  Sato, 
the  Mikado's  Agent. 


WILL  SO  REPORT  TO  RULER  I 


'1 


Also  Favors  Barring  Further  Immi¬ 
gration — Japan  Awaits  End  of 
Mexican  Trouble. 

Special  to  The  Ncie  7ork  Times. 

BALTIMORE,  Md.,  May  24.— Dr.  Sho- 
suke  Sato,  who  has  been  studying  the 
Japanese  question  in  California  at  the  1 
direction  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  said  | 
here  tonight  that  he  would  report  to  his  I 
sovereign  that  the  only  way  the  Califor-  I 
nia  land  problem  couid  be  settled  would! 
be  for  the  United  States  to  grant  clti- 1 
zunshlp  to  the  Japanese  now  holding  1  . 
land  in  that  State.  He  also  said  he  ^  ^ 

would  recommend  that  no  more  J apa-  j 

nese  immigrants  bo  allowed  to  come  to  | 
this  country. 

Dr.  Sato  is  visiting  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
to-morrow  he  will  go  to  Washington  j 
where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Ambassador.  He  said  the  Ambas-  I 
sador  had  arranged  a  conference  with 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Hous¬ 
ton  for  June  4.  Just  what  the  nature 
of  this  conference  is  to  be.  Dr.  Sato 
will  not  say,  but  it  Is  believed  it  will  j 
have  Important  oeanng  on  the  Call-  I 
fornia  question,  so  that  Dr.  Sato  will 
be  able  to  carry  back  to  the  Emperor  I 
the  definite  views  and  plans  of  President.  | 

made  a  careful  study  of  the 
California  situation,”  said  Dr.  S^tp. 

“  and  in  my  report  to  my  Government  Y 
will  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
but  one  way  to  settle  the  differences 
between  the  United  States  and 
over  the  California  question,  and  tliat 
is  by  granting  citizenship  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  now  holding  land  in  California. 

When  this  is  done  Japan  will  have  no 
further  trouble  with  the  United  States. 

There  are  at  present  about  100,000  J^P^* 
nese  in  the  United  States,  and  over  half 
that  number  are  qualified  to  become 
citizens  of  this  country.  ,  _  » 

“  I  will  also  recommend  that  no  more 
Immigrants  come  to  this  country,  for 
if  thev  should,  it  would  only  have  a 
tendency  to  renew  the  feeling  in  Japam 
The  matter  can  very  easily  be  arranged 
bv  making  an  agreement  or  new  treaty 
between  the  countries. 

“aJpan  will  show  her  friendship  to 
the  United  States  by  not  pressing  the 
California  matter  until  the  Mexican 
question  is  settled.  The  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  question  is  a  matter  entirely 
w'thin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  should  be  settled  In 
Washington.  ^ 

"  The  Japanese  In  California  are  now 
in  a  very  bad  way.  and  the  people  of 
California  do  not  care  what  becomes  of 
them.  By  giving  them  citizenship  and  a 
vote  the  tension  would  be  relieved. 

Japan  has  nothing  to  gain  by  going  to 
war  with  the  United  States,  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  do  not  think  that  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  will  ever  occur. 

As  to  Mexico,  there  ore  a  number 
of  Japanese  who  have  gone  to  tliat 
country  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  but  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  go  to  Brazil,  or  some 
other  country  in  South'  America.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  Is.  Jafian 
will  not  meddle  in  the  Mexican  mud¬ 
dle.”  _ * 


TOKYO,  37,  1914 


Msnj  /iOmWA/VJI  SCANDAL 

Jr  ST  wlieii  a  tempest  is  raging  in 
the  political  sea,  a  storn;!  seems  to 
be  rising  in  the  religious  world,  in- 
vohiug  the  most  influential  Budd¬ 


hist  sect  in  the  Empire.  With  all 
suddenness,  at  least  to  the  general 
public,  the  papers  announced  Sa¬ 
turday  the  aiTest  of  some  high  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Nishi  Hongwauji  ponti- 
tlcate  at  Kyoto  on  the  charge  of 
missuse  of  the  templets  funds.  The 
ajuount  of  money  said  to  be  mis¬ 
appropriated  is  reported  to  be  large, 
and  the  nuitter”is  beginning  to  at¬ 
tract  nation-wide  attention.  The 
case  being  now  sub  judice,  however, 
we  may  not  go  further  into  its  par¬ 
ticulars  for  the  present.  But. 
speaking  generally,  corruption 
among  the  Buddhist  clericals  is  a 
(piestiou  of  great  moment  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  people  that  can  not  be 
lightly  passed  over,  us  wo  have  had 
occasiQii  to  poiiit  :out  a  number  of 
times  in  recent  yours.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  regard  to  the  sect 
now  under  the  dark  cloud  of  sus¬ 
picion. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many 
prelates  of  the  Kishi  Hongwanji, 
us  of  the  Higashi  Hongwanji,  live 
in  a  high  state  of  luxury,  indeed 
cxtravagauce,  that  puts  to  shade  the 
indulgences  of  many  worldly  men  of 
uffiuence.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  tlie  money  they  thus  si^end  all 
comes  from  the  hard  savings  ^f  the 
honest  faithful.  Last  ’year  there 
rose  a  great  wave  of  iudighation 
among  the  more  conscientious  'sec¬ 
tion  of  the  priests  'of  temples  af> 

flictcd  with  the  pontificate  and 
Ihoir  followers,  it  becoming  freely 
talked  that,  of  the  three  legally  pro¬ 
tected  funds  of  the  head  temple,  the 
luaintenanco  fund  had  mysteriously 
dii-appeared  almost  iii  its  entirely, 

hile  great  shortage  had  been 
Ihunii  in  the  other  two,  the  charity. 


and  education  and  propaganda, 
i'uuds.  Whether  the  present  crimi- 
proceduve  is  a  sequel  of  the  ru¬ 
mor  t)r  not  is  more  than  we  know. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  exists  much  mismanagement 
ill  the  . affairs  of  the  Hongwauji,  as 
is  attested  by  repeated  attempts  at 
straightefiing  its  finances  in  recent 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  to  show  that  its  works  oJ 
charity  and  evangelization  have 
been  conducted  on  any  exceptionally 
large  and  active  scale,  while  the 
temple’s  revenue  from  the  giving 
of  the  faithful  is  the  lai'gest  in  the 
land.  The  public  can  not  help 
suspecting  some  relations  between 
the  high  living  of  the  prelates  anc: 
the  adverse  financial  condition  of 
the  temple.  One  is  not  astonished 
that  the  great  religious  institution 
to  its  shame  should  produce  de¬ 
fendants,  in  criminal  examination 
from  among  its  high  dignitaries. 

It  is  at  any  rate  as  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  state  of  affairs  that  no 
public  accounting  is  made  of  hund¬ 
reds  of  thousands  of  yen  that  yearly 
pass  from  thd  believers’  poc-kets  to 
the  clerical  coffers,  this  applying 
not  ouly  to  the  two  Hongwaujis  but 
to  all  other  Buddhist  temples  and 
Shinto  shrines  throughout  the  laud. 
Worse  still  is  the  fact  that  places 
of  worship  are  in  many  cases  run 
purely  as  a  business  proposition  b; 
combinations  of  clericals  and  lay- 
nieu  while  not  infrequently  new 
miracle  fads  are  started  sirapry  as 
speculative  enterprises.  It  would 
be  strange  if  the  religious  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  countrj'  do  not  becoim 
corrupted  in  these  circumstances. 
Apart  from  the  trading  priests 
there  must,  indeed,  be  thousands 
of  laymen,  in  Tokyo  alone,  earning 
more  than  a  comfortable  living  b} 
trafficking  on  the  simplicity  oi 
honest  souls  in  connivance  with  tlv 
depraved  men  of  the  cloak._  Nol 
that  priests  are  all  bad  and  fallen. 
There  are  many  upright  in  conduct, 
conscientious  workers,  and  god¬ 
fearing  in  devotion,  some  being 
even  animated  with  the  spirit  of 


reform  and  iinbiied  with  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  to  contribute  to  the  great 
problem  of  social  amelioration. 
But  these  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  majority  are  ouly  machines  foi 
conducting  funerals  and  chanting 
scriptures  for  the  dead,  their  lot 
being  a  hard  one  of  barely  eking 
out  a  living,  owing  to  the  exactions 
of  the  heird  temples,  'to'  which  they 
must  turn  over  most  of  the  offer¬ 
tories  that  come  to  theip.  The  rest 
are  men  of  religious  business  at  the 
best.  It  is  a  sad  and  deplorable 
state  of  things  that  prevails  in  the 
religious  world  of  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  .present  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education,  Dr.  Okuda,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Religious 
Affairs  Bureau,  hitherto  in  the 
Home  Office,  has  recently  come,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  something  must 
be  done  to  save  the  clericals  from 
their  downward  tendencies.  A  re¬ 
port  would  even  have  4t.. that  he  is 
at  the  back  of  the  present  Hongwan¬ 
ji  prosecution.  This  is  welcome 
news.  We  strongly  hope  that  some 
thing  will  really  be  done,  any  be¬ 
sides,  that  the  scandal  at  Kyoto  will 
liave  a  stirring  effect  on  the  religi¬ 
ous  world  in  general. 


COUKT  INOUYE  AND  THE 
HONGAKJI. 

The  Lord  Abbot' of  the  Higashi  Hob- 
ganji  has  practically  withdrawn  his 
request  to  Count  Inouye  to  reorganize 
the  shattered  finances  of  the  temple.  At 
first  Count  Inouye,  when  thus  requested 
by  the  Buddhists,  asked  the  Lord  Abbot 
to  try  to  be  moral  and  to  reorganize  the 
staff  of  the  temple  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  financial  reforms.  The  Lord  Abbot 
thereupon  ordered  the  Eev.  Keien  Atsu- 
mi,  the  managing  priest  of  the  Hongan- 
ji,  to  convey  to  the  Count  on  Friday  a  I 
reply  to  the  effect  that  the  assistance  of  I 
Count  Inouye  was  asked  only  on  condi- 1 
tion  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  I 
private  affairs  of  the  Lord  Abbot  and  I 
with  the  organization  of  the  staff  of  tho  I 
temple.  Thus  the  Lord  Abbot  has  shown  1 
his  firm  determination  to  keep  up  the  I 
temple  and  the  religion  in  his  owni 
characteristic  way.  ■ 


B  hongK  troubles 

Committee  of  Investigation  Fails  to 
Make  Mtrei  Headway 

Regaminy  /e  iRf^cial  troubles  of 
the  Nishi  Hbngauji  in  Kyoto,  it  is  now 
reported  that  though  the  temple 
affairs  have  been  for  some  time  under 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  first  conference  of  the 
representative  adherents,  yet  they 
remain  still  unsettled,  and  indeed  have 
become  more  complicated  than  [ 

mainly  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the! 
Lord  Abbot,  Count  Otani.  | 

As  already  reported  in  these  columns, 
the  total  of  the  temple’s  debts  is  about 
fii^  million  yen,_  and  •  the-^gr^ter  part 
fans  iTnH^'^' Ccum'^tani’s  private  ac¬ 
counts,  through  his  many  building 
enterpriscgi .  Jufi.  ■  ey.ploripg  expeditions 
etc.  etc.  and  also  his  speculative  dealings 
in  stocks  and  land.  Into  all  these 
activities  Count  Otani  was  led  by 
his  own  ambitions,  which  are  great, 
or  officials  of  the  temple  who 
were  smart  enough  play  upon  the  Lord 
Abbot’s  weakness.  Against  this  five 
million  yen  debt,  the  temple  possesses 
land  and  shares  worth  about  three  mil¬ 
lion  yen  and  offered  as  security. 

The  investigation  of  the  Committee 
has  been  very  much  retarded,  it  is  said, 
by  officials  of  the  temple  who  are  also 
members  of  the  committee  and  who 
seek  to  prevent  a  thorough  investigation 
lest  the  real  C'  editions  be  disclosed  and 
therewith  their  own  responsibility. 

I  hus  the  investigation  is  described  as 
virtually  in  a  state  of  suspension  and 
many  members  of  the  committee  are 
very  indignant  at  the  attitude  of 
the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  officia  s.  It 
is  expected  that  a  very  strong 
indictment  will  be  framed  against  the 
Lord  Abbot  and  his  officials  at  the  next 
general  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  adherents  of  the  temple  to  be 
held  early  next  >  ear. 

Some  leading  adherents  declare  that, 
as  the  financial  affairs  of  the  tempk 
were  in  comparatively  good  cond  tibn 
until  a  fev/  years  ago  the  settlement  of 
the  present  trouble  would  net  be  very 
difficult,  if  only  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his 
executive  officials  did  not  interfere  in 
the  process  of  liquidation  and  left  it 
entirely  to  the  committee,  and  that  a 
proposal  to  this  end  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  to  tVe  Lord  Abbot,  who, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  consent  to  it 
through  fear  that  he  m'ght  be  forced  to 
retire  in  consequence. 


Organization 


The  Yorodzu  says  that  the  necessity  p? 
of  introducing  reform  into  the  financial 
iffairs  of  the  Western  Honganji  Temple 
has  been  admitted  since  the  remote 
past;  yet  those  who  are  directly  in 
charge  of  the  temple  have  so  far  failed 
to  carry  out  any  measure  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  parishioners  throughou. 
Japan  ot  the  above  temple  have  been 
making  untiring  efforts  to  save  it  from 
threatened  ruin,  which  they  constd“r 
quite  possible  in  view  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  that  marks  all  the  undertakings 
of  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  subordinates. 
The  Yorodzu  says  that  now  the  cry  for 
reform  has  become  less  clamorous. 
The  paper  has  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
reason  for  this  phenomenon,  and  has 
found  out  that  those  parishioners  who 
have  become  infused  with  advanced 
modern  ideas  have  begun  to  entertain  a 
new  view  of  religion.  They  are  in 
dignant  at  the  extravagant  behavior  of 
the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  subordinate?, 
and  begin  to  understand  that  it  is 
entirely  hopeless  to  introduce  satisfactory 
reforms.  This  realization  has  convinc 
ed  them  of  the  wisdom  of  totally  aban¬ 
doning  the  idea  of  attempting  reforms, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  do  impossibilities 
they  are  now  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
temple  to  its  fate  on  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  bringing  into  existence 
a  new  organization  on  lines  similar  to 
those  ibllowed  by  Protestant  Christians. 

'I  he  Temple 

The  arguments  advanced  by  these 
Buddhist  prorestants  is  that  the  corrup¬ 
tion  pervading  the  whole  system  of  the 
temple  is  incurable.  The  present  Lord 
Abbot,  as  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
present  sycophant  priests,  can  never  be 
induced  to  abandon  his  habits  of  ex 
travagance.  Furthermore,  the  attitude 
of  the  temple  towards  the  reformers  is 
marked  with  overweening  conceit, 
and  as  there  is  no  sincerity  noticeable 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Abbot  towards , 
these  parishoners,  the  cnly  way  left  open 
for  them,  the  reformers  say,  is  to  lay 
stress  as  heretofore  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Shin  sect,  as  taught  by  the  Founder 
of  the  Hongwanji  Temple,  but  to 
abandon  the  temple  itself.  The  temple 
is  a  place  of  worship,  they  say.  What 
they  care  most  about  is  their  own 
salvation  by  Buddha.  They  can  pray 
for  after  life  and  give  thanks  to  Buddha 
at  any  place  they  like.  The  existence 
of  the  temple  and  its  further  growth  are 
desirable,  but  even  if  the  temple  goes  to 
ruin,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
of  belief,  they  say. 

This  view  was  endorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  reformers,  and  is  fast  gaining 
ground  among  a  great  many  people 
throughout  Japan.  These  protestants 
DOW  propose  to  bring  into  existence  a 
new  organization  under  the  style  of 
Shin-to  Kyokai,  or  Shin  Sect  Belitvers' 
Association.  A  formal  appointment  of 
its  president  is  expected  to  be  announ¬ 
ced  shortl 


SCANDAL  ATTAC.iltSQ  TO  FAMOUS  >c  ’ 
TEMPLB  AND  OUTCOME 

The  misappropriation  of  the  clerical 
funds  of  the  Nishi-Hongwanji,  Kyoto, 
being  disclosed,  many  high  officials  oi  I 
the  temple  have  been  summoned  by  the  |  - 
Kyoto  Local  Court.  The  Rev.  Tetsuya  i.. 

Otsu,  chief  of  the  board  of  the  general  , ; . 
affairs  of  the  temple,  Mr.  Kanji  Goto,  'r, 
formerly  headman  of  its  Tokyo  branch,  { 

Mr.  Ryosen  Asakura,  and  Mr.  Yoshi-  t’ 
taro  Uyehara  were  called  to  the  Couit 
on  the  11th  and  after  inquiries  by 
procurators  Sato,  Sugimatsu,  and 
Hirayama,  their  arrest  was  made  on 
the  14th.  The  matter  is  assuming 
greater  proportions.  The  Kyoto  great 
temple  is  now  the  center  of  general 
censure.  j . 

The  extraordinary  life  of  the  abbot 
of  the  temple  and  the  mismanagement  b  . 
of  the  high  officials  have  thrown  the  tern-  p  "? 
p'e  into  the  utmost  financial 'difficulties. 

The  grand!  mansion  of  the  abbot,  con-  •- 
structed  in  Rokko  mountain  near  Kobe, 
and  his  inclination  for  exploration 
through  India  and  Hsinkiang  must  be  ; 
examples  of  his  extravagance.  The 
abbot  usually  lives  in  the  mansion,  i;> 
which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  moun- L . 
tain,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Osaka  r 
bay.  Every  accommodation  is  provid- 
ed  even  at  that  height,  .elevators  be- 1  - 
inff  used.  Indian  and  Chinese  build-  j. 
ings  are  attached  to  the  mansion.  When  I 
he  came  to  think  it  proper  to  educate  | 
the  children  of  the  temples  of  his  sect  I 
■  “besidls  his  'knees/’  Ji®  ordisred  Lhe  F 
temple  authorities  to  establish  a  school  j 
in  the  mountain.  He  possesses  prac- 
tically  papal  power.  His  order  is  as 
resistless  as  the  wind.  Even  when  he  - 
intended  to  dispatch  junior  bonzes  to  ^  y 
India  and  Central  China  for  the  search 
of  the  development  of  Buddhism,  no  v;  ^ 
one  of  the  temple  could  persuade  hiTn|i^;-4  ^ 
to  give  up  such  a  thought,  because  itb--- 
would  require  a  stupendous  sum  of 
money.  Despite  the  financial  diffieul-  jj 
ties,  professive  policy  has  been  taken ! 
by  the  temple  authorities.  Branch  i 
churches  were  established  in  different  \ 
parts  of  Ameri.ea  and  China),  some 
years  ago.  Donations  from  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  those  churches  are  not 
enough  to  meet  the  expenditures  and 
the  Hongwanji  has  spent  a  great  sum 
of  money.  These  are  among  .  the  ' 
causes  of  the  financial  trouble  of 
the  temple.  The  debt,  contracted 
by  the  temple  now  amounts  to  . 
5,000,000  yen.  The  temple  authorities  ^ 
have  done  everything  possible  to  : 
save  tho  temple  from  financial  trouble. 

The  sale  of  the  rare  articles  of  art  inj 
the  ownership  of  the  temple  was  held  I 
in  Kyoto  last  year  and  thousands  of  J 
yen  were  gained.  Yet,  the  temple  waslf 
still  under  the  weight  of  financial  dif-i 
ffculties.  When  the  temple  was  at  thel 
climax  of  the  trouble  in  financial  lines.  ■ 
the  misappropriation  of  the  funds  oil 
the  Charitable  Foundation  attended  wl 
the  temple  was  made  by  the  high  of- 1 
ficials  of  the  temple.  Out  of  the  funds,  | 
about  2,000.000  yen  were  really  nus- 1 
annropriated  to  save  the  temple  from  I 
its  financial  ruin.  With  a  view _  to! 
patching  up  the  misuse  of  tffie  clerical  I 
funds,  the  temple  loan  I 

of  2  000,000  yen  was  issued.  Ana  tne 
above  foundation  was  made  to  under¬ 
take  the  loan.  The  Kyoto  Local  Com*t 
began  activity  on  the  13th  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Rev.  Sonyu  Otani.  brother 
of  the  late  former  Abbot,  was  also 
summoned  t>y  Procurator  Sato. 

Mr.  Ryogen  Kanao,  Representative, 
ettyg  in  a  press  interviei^: 


'■It  is  a  wonler  that  tho  case  has  n> 
yet  been  disclosed.  The  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  of  the  Charitable 
Foundation  is  true.  The  authorities  of 
the  temple  issued  the  loan  to  gloss  over 
I  their  misconduct  February  7,  last  year, 

I  obtainine:  the  sanction  from  the  then 
Home  Minister,  Viscount  Oura.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  rumors,  the  temple  had  Mr. 
Sada  Hori,  President  of  the  Shinshu 
Shinto  Insurance  Company,  son-in-lav? 

I  of  Viscount  Oura,  to  persuade  the  Vis¬ 
count  to  give  sanction  to  the  issue  of 
the  loan,  promising  that  it  would  give 
I  200,000  yen  to  the  Doshi-kai  party  for 
compensation.  I  can  not  tell  whether 
the  rumor  is  correct  or  incorrect,  but 
anyhow  it  must  prove  the  corruption 
of  the  temple.  I  was  determined  to 
send  shots  to  the  Government  in  regard 
to  the  matter  in  the  Diet,  but  for  the 
'•mmencpment  of  the  activity  of  the 
Court.  The  purification  in  the  clerical 
circles  is  of  importance.  T  am  willing 
to  encourage  the  Court  officials  to  be 
bold  to  trace  the  ease.” 


'Alleged  feud  among\ 

JAPANESE  RELIGIONISTS. 

PBOPOBED  PROTEST  iQAINSl 
CORRUPTION. 


Nishi  Hongwanji^ale 
Of  Treasures  Begins 

It  Is  Expected  To  Realise  At^ 
Least  470,000  Yen 


Tlie  treasures  to  be  sold  at  the  Nishi 
Hongwanji  in  Kyoto  in  the  course  ofl 
three  days,  commencing  yesterday, 
are  it  is  said,  675  in  all,  Among 
them  are  many  rare  objects,  for  in¬ 
stance  a  tea  cannister  once  possessed 
by  a  famous  feudal  lord,  and  a 
folding  screen  painted  by  the  famous 
painter  Korin,  for  *hich  the  Boston 
Museum  once  offered  many  thousand 
dollars.  There  are  also  many  paintings 
by  Wokyu,  Goshun  Ransetsu  and 
Keibun. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hongwanji  will  be 
able  to  obtain  at  least  470,000  yen  by 
the  sale.  Mr.  Wright,  the  well  known 
American  architect,  and  many  other  for¬ 
eigners,  including  a  certain  wealthy 
French  lady,  have  gone  to  Kyoto  to 


BUT  BUDDHISTS  DISQUALIFIED  BE¬ 
CAUSE  OP  TEMPLE  SCANDAL. 

Aooording  to  ibe  hirohu,  a  pnjeot  ha)  for 
eome  time  been  on  foot,  prompted  by  Mr. 
Taigaka  laouye,  Cuief  Manager  of  the  Japan 
Religioos  Asaooiatlou,  aud  several  others  to 
bold  a  mass  meeting  of  leaders  of  the  three 
religions  oreeds, — via,  Ohctatianiiy,  Bbir- 
toiam,  and  Bnddhism,  wiib  a  view  to  starting 
amoTsmenltfrom  ihe  "religions  point  of  view," 
to  protest  against  the  prevailing  oorrnption  in 
Japanese  polities — or,  in  other  words,  to  usf 
religionists  as  oak’e-pawa  in  the  poliiioil  fendt 
of  the  oonotry,  Thepri  j?o',  it  is  said,  reeeived 
the  approval  of  many  iofijentiai  persone 
among  the  adherents  of  Obristianliy  anc 
Bnddhism,  and  there  were  hopes  of  the 
Bobeme  being  materializsd,  when  an  objeo^ioi 
was  raised  by  some  Ohristiaas,  who,  poiniing 
oot  the  Boandal  in  oouDEolion  with  (be  Nishi 
Hongaeji  temple,  expressed  unwillingness  (r 
oo'Operate  with  the  priests  of  the  sect,  as,  in 
tbeir  opioicn,  ibese  priests  were  not  qualifiic 
to  pose  as  oriiios  of  the  oor.uption  ex  eiing  ii 
political  oirsles  in  this  oonoliy.  Tbe  Bndd- 
Lists  were  not  to  be  ou'donet  They  indignant- 
.^asserted  that  tbe  adherents  of  Obristiani'y 
rw.  re  guilty  cf  still  more  sericus  (ffenoss  tba^ 
the  itieiularitifS  brooght  to  light  in  oonneo  ell 
with  the  Ntval  Boaodal,  inasmuoh  as  ti  tj 
were  misapproptiating,  for  the  means  of  thoi 
own  upkeep,  a  oonsideiable  portion  of  ihi^ 
eontcibnlions  obtained  from  abroad,  on  tbe 
pretext  of  employing  it  in  propaganda  work. 
They  aho  aooused  the  missionaries  of  making 
oootemplnous  remaika  oonoetning  the  Japan* 
ese,  desoribing  them  as  an  nnoiviiized  and' 
barbarons  nation,  who  must  be  guided  along 
(hs  paths  ol  oivil'zation  by  tbe  aid  oi 
Christianity.  Consequently,  says  the  Niroku 
the  proposed  mass  •  meeting  has  ended  In  a 
fiasooi 
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ALADDIN’S  LAMP  IN  CHINA. 


Thebe  is  jubilation  in  the  United  States 
over  the  enterprise  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York  in  forming  a 
partnership  with  China,  and  the  contraot 
is  regarded  as  marking, the  opening  of  a 
new  era  of  American  oommeroial  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  Orient.  It  is  partionlarly 
noted  that  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  i 
not  the  advanoe  oi  a  loan  by  the  Company 
bat  a  partnership  —  possibly  the  first 
example  of  a  Government  entering  into 
partnership  with  a  foreign  oorporation 
and  that  it  is  secured  by  the  Company’s 
oonfidenoe  that  the  United  Slates  will 
protect  American  ,  interests.  -  As  is  well 
known,  the  State  Department  in  the  pre 
sent  Wilson  rlgiMc  set  its  face  against 
one  notable  American  attempt  to  lend 
money  to  the  Chinese  Government,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  this  was  meant  to 
prohibit  all  American  financial  enterprise 
in  China.  The  Seoretary  of  State  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Asiatio 
AsBociation  said  that  American  citizens 
abroad  would  be  protected  and  that  the 
American  Government  desired  to  assist 
in  tbe  extension  of  America’s  foreign 
trade.  These  essurances  were  evidently 
satisfactory  to  tbe  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  considered  that  its  example 
will  enoofirage  farther  American  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  Far  Fast. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  ascertain^ 
that  although  this  immense  partnership  I 
has  recently  been  “sprang  ’’  on  the  public 
as  a  complete  surprise,  tbe  Standard  Oil 
only  achieved  it  after  a  long  aud  oare-l 
fully  prepared  campaign.  It  has  been  I 
widely  known  that  oil  deposits  existed  ini 
Gbinavand  Japan  also  bad  her  eye  upon  I 
them.  Indeed,  itis  intimated  in  American  I 
papers  that  in  this  ease  "  it  was  nip  andl 
tuck  between  the  American  and  Japanesel 
interests  for  the  favour  of  the  Chinesel 
ofificials,  and  that  the  terms  offered  byl 
^e  Standard  Oil  Company  were  the  morel 


acceptable.”  However  that  may  be,  tbisi 
deal,  as  stated,  was  only  the  climax  ofl 
long  preparation.  The  way  bad  been! 
paved  by  large  investment  oi  Standard! 
Oil  capital,  amounting  to  $20,000,000,  ini 
China,  since  1903,  through  the  Company’s  I 
own  Chinese  agents.  Previous  to  that  I 
year,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bemis,  Vice-President  oil 
the  Company,  eaya  they  dealt  throughl 
established  houses  in  sea-port  cities,  and] 
were  one  of  the  first  foreign  organizations 
to  set  out  to  distribute  their  own  pro¬ 
ducts,  And  right  here  is  interpolated 
what  seems  a  touch  of  the  romance  of 
commerce.  The  oil  was  in  China,  the 
distributors  were  there,  and  millions  of 
prospective  customers  were  there — bub 
they  were  poor  and  unable  to  use  oil 
with  the  existing  appliances.  So  th0|.r. 
Standard  Oil  Ocmpany  invoked  the  aid 
of  scientific  invention.  Mr.  Bemis 
thus  relates  this  part  of  the  story : 

The  direct  cause  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  kerosene  in  China  was  a 
lamp  we  had  made,  an  ordinary  kerosene 
lamp,  with  a  burning  capacity  of  eleven 
hours  at  one  filling,  which  we  designed 
and  sold  for  7^  cents  apiece,  sometimes 
making  deliveries  three  thousand  miles  in 
the  interior.  In  the  first  year  our  epeoial 
lamp  was  sent  across  the  sea  875,000 
I  were  sold.  Since  that  time  annual  sales 
have  aggregated  2,000,000,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  manufacturing  them  has  been 
worked  to  capacity  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  use  of  a  modern  lamp  naturally 
increased  the  call  for  our  product.  In 
1903  some  3,500,000  oases  of  oil  were 
sold  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  in  the  northern  provinces  ;  last 
year,  sales  totalled  something  over 
9,000,000  oases.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  increase  in  the  use  of  I 
kerosene  through  this  lamp  has  trebled 
the  output  of  the  silk  industry  in  China  | 
in  the  past  seven  years.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  this  lamp  in  some  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  silk-raising  territories 
work  had  to  be  oonfined  to  the  hours  when 
the  sun  shone  brightly.  Even  in  places 
where  they  had  oil  they  could  not  use  it  to 
advantage  because  of  the  antiquated  lamps 
in  use.  Thus  this  little  lamp — which,  wej 

believe,  was  at  least  partially  designed  by 
a  scientist  employed  by  the  Company 
who  experimented  with  low-grade  oils 
for  some  time  near  Kobe,  Japan— has 
■^rove^^e^le  Aladdin’s  lamp  both 


for  the  Standard  Oil  Corporation  and' 
for  China,  and  may  light  the  way  to 
further  foreign  enterprise  there.  Mr. 
Bemis  is  anxious  that  America  should 
get  her  share  of  the  profits  from  such 
enterprise.  He  said : — 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Ame¬ 
rican  bankers  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  now  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  order  of  government. 
China  is  in  need  of  money,  badly  inf, 
need  of  it,  and  as  matters  stand  now 
she  has  to  go  to  Germany  or  England 
for  her  funds.  And  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  a  loan  made  by  Euro¬ 
pean  bankers?  Why  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one  is  that  if  the  loan  is  made 
for  commercial  purposes,  the  goods 
bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  must  be  bought  in  the  country 
where  the  loan  was  secured. 

“I  believe  that  China  offers  the. 
greatest  field  for  commercial  enterprise 
that  exists  to-day.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  coal  are  to  be  found  in  quantity, 
and  only  capital  is  needed  to  do  great 
things.  The  American  banker  should 
not  let  the  opportunity  slip  past  him. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  foreign  capital  is 
going  to  get  ahead  of  ours  in  Ibe  vast 
industrial  and  commercial  expausiou 
which  is  sure  to  come,  unless  steps  are 
taken  quickly.” 

As  to  the  responsibility'of  the  Chinese, 
Mr.  Bemis  tells  the  Company’s  experience 
as  follows : — 

*‘Many  people  believe  that  theChinese 
are  a  difficult  people  to  do  business  with, 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  has  never  fooiid  this  to  be  so. 
Since  1906  we  have  done  §100,000,000 
worth  of  business  with  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants,  great'  and  small,  and  with  our 
own  Chinese  distributors,  and  in  that 
time  have  met  a  loss  of  634  taels  all 
told,  a  matter  of  something  like  §440. 

Jt  is  a  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  settle 
up  their  debts  at  their  New  Year,  and 
they  are  sorupulous  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean.” 

These  facts  are  of  more  than  American  I 
or  Chinese  interest.  Already  they  appear  jj 
to  have  impressed  financial  opinion  inj 
the  United  States,  for  Wall  Street  said] 
that  the  giant  project  of  the  Standard  Oil  I 
Company  of  New  York  in  China  would! 
encourage  bankers  to  participate  in  the  I 
,  upbuilding  of  China,  and  it  was  reported  E 
[that  under  the  new  Currency  Law  several  j 
of  the  larger  national  banks  would  probably  I 
I  establish  branches  in  the  leading  cities  ofl 
China.  Thus  more  and  more  foreign  | 
capital  will  come  to  be  invested  in  the  I 
Orient,  and  in  reaction  will  ioorease  the  I 
I' stability  of  the  Government  and  country! 
at  large.  Whether  foreign  Governments! 
openly  support  such  enterprises  or  not,  it  j 
is  certain  that  so  long  as  they  permit  j 
I'tbem  they  tacitly  contract  to  protect  j 
them,  so  that  the  American  Aladdin’s 
lamp  is  not  likely  to  be  extinguished  in  a| 


Jh  u  rry ,  o  t  fie^^TOoTa-o^n^Ssfors  wr 

|,  undoabfediy  make  a  cote  of  ihe  faot. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  nations  in 
the  oompetitioD  to  baiid  up  China,  and 
every  proof  of  business  oonfidence  in  the 
I  Government’s  credit  will  be  generally 
welcomed,  as  it  should  also  inoreaLe  the 
Government’s  borrowing  capacity.  This 
great  transaction  will  undoubtedly  point 
I  the  way  for  the  development  of  China’s 
resources  on  a  grand  scale  and  also  in- 
crease  her  revenue.  It  is  *'big  busi 
ness”  and  no  wonder  there  is  jubilatiou 
over  it  in  the  States,  but  it  will  be  still 
I  bigger,  in  a  sense,  if  it  encourages  the 
enterprising  in  other  nations  to  go  and 
I  do  likewise. 


:  SHOINk 


Before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
J  on  Feb.  25  last  Rev.  H.  E.  Coleman 
I  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Life  of 
I  Yoshida  Shoin,  being  a  translation  of 
I  Mr.  Ichiro  Tokutomi’s  well  -  known 
I  book,  and  of  which  the  following  are 
{'extracts : — 

One  taking  a  walk  to  the  Tama  river 
I  will  pass  the  village  of  Sedagaya. 

I  Going  along  the  Aoyama  road,  a  little 
I  more  than  two  and  one  half  miles  west 
I  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  in  and  out,  and 
I  up  and  down,  among  the  low  hills,  blu^ 

I  fields  and  thin  forests,  one  hears  here 
I  and  there  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
J  crowing  of  cocks.  Tutlng  off  the  main 
road  a  few  hundred  paces,  one  comas 
\  suddenly  upon  a  small  thatched  roofed 
shrine.  Ahl  this  is  the  place  where  the 
I  spirit  of  Yoshida  Shoin  is  enshrined. 

Behind  the  shrine  the  small  crypto- 
I  meria  trees  like  spears,  point  gravely 
toward  heaven.  Passing  through  the 
I  cemetery  we  see  a  number  of  small  mo¬ 
numents  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner. 
There,  as  the  head  of  the  spirit  world, 

I  he  lies,  peacefully  sleeping  among  the] 
tombs  of  many  who  possessed  like  minds 
[  and  who  endured  the  same  sufferings. 

]  A  few  slumps  of  green  pines,  near  by 
I  some  cherry  trees,  watch  the  gate  of  the 
I  cemetery.  A  lone  granite  torii,  carved 
]  with  the  words,  Oe,  Takanobu,  the  year' 

I  of  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor’s  power 
I  stands  forever  telling  lorth  the  rhyme- 
I  less  mournful  song. 

Shoin,  who  six'y  years  ago  was  the 
I  principal  figure  in  the  great  movement 
I  toward  the  restoration,  now  lies  here, 

I  having  become  a  quiet  spirit  (Shizuka- 
I  naru  Kamitonari.)  Here  from  year  to 
I  year,  in  this  quiet  place  seldom  visitCd 
I  by  anyone  is  heard  the  song  of  the 
I  mournful  pice,  as  Usings  in  unison  with 
I  the  snow  like  cherry,  in  commemoration 
I  of  this  brave  son  of  Japan.  The  sorrowful 
I  voices  of  insects  aie'heard  in  the  light 
■  of  the  full  moon  as  it  passes  from  field 
I  to  field  in  the  great  plain  of  Musashi. 
j  We  wish  to  ask  of  his  undying  spirit 
pwhete  are  you  now?  Let  us  arouse  I 
I  him  from  beneath  the  nine  fields  and  lei  | 
I  me  speak  concerning  him. 


Early  Days 

Yoshida  Shoin  was  in  the  line  of  vas¬ 
sals  of  the  Mori  family,  one  of  whom 
was  a  general  in  the  western  army  which 
protected  Osaka  against  the  Tokugawa 
forces  in  the  battle  of  Sekigahara.  His 
father's  name  was  Sugi  but  hewas  adopt¬ 
ed  by  his  uncle  Yoshida  and  succeed¬ 
ed  to  his  name.  He  had  an  income  of 
57koku  of  rice,  and  was  thus  from  the 
beginning  asarourai  ofvery  small  income. 
He  was  born  in  the  8th  month  of  the 
first  year  of  Tempo  (1830),  in  the 
eastern  par*  of  Hagi,  in  the  province  of 
Nagaio.  In  the  loth  month  of  the  6th 
year  of  Ansei  (1859)  he  was  beheaded 
in  Yeddo  as  a  political  criminal.  Thif 
was  a  brief  space  of  thirty  years  and  the 
time  which  he  worked  for  society,  (from 
ihe  4th  year  of  Kaei  (1851  and  when  as 
a  follower  of  his  lord  he  came  to  Yeddo) 
was  only  7  or  8  years.  His  soda!  life 
was  a  short  life  indeed.  Is  there  anyth¬ 
ing  worth  while  to  tell  concerning  him? 
Yes  indeed. 

He  had  many  plans  but  he  did  not 
get  the  op^rtucity  to  put  these  into 
practice.  His  history  was  a  strenuous 
history,  his  age  was  an  age  full  of  suf¬ 
fering.  But  the  thing  to  which  we  must 
give  special  attention  is,  that  he  was  the 
seal  forerunner  of  the  restoration.  If  we 
ace  going  to  speak  of  the  restoration,  we 
anust  necessarily  speak  of  Yoshida  Sho- 
iD.  Just  as  a  mother  may  die  in  giving 
birth  to  her  chi  d,  but  the  child  live  and 
grew  to  manhood  so  we  may  say  he  was 
the  mother  and  the  child  the  Restora¬ 
tion. 

The  infiuence  of  riches  promoted 
deeds  of  exploits  in  war,  and  the  inceme 
of  the  feudal  samurai  was  in  comroemo- 
uation  of  his  deeds  of  exploits.  To  the 
-end  of  the  age  it  was  a  kind  of  stock 
•exchange  to  the  extent  of  buyii>g  and 
selling,  very  much  like  Ihe  buying  and 
seliiog  cf  securities  today.  Especially 
in  the  case  of  offerings  to  the  Shogun 
there  developed  the  system  of  rewarding 
according  to  the  amount  paid,  by  a 
^suitable  hereditary  stipend,  and  the 
giving  of  a  social  position.  For  exam 
Q)le  when  collecting  money  for  naval 
{protection  it  was  the  same  as  selling 
pceitiocs  of  rank.  Something  is  better 
than  nothing  (Aru  mono  wa  Kai  mu  ni 
masaru).  Since  there  was  no  chance  for 
itee  competition  in  the  feudal  society 
which  had  been  established  for  so  many 
l^ears  was  it  not  inevitable  that  new  ele- 
Itnienls  like  the  buying  and  selling  of 
locia!  position  and  an  assured  income 
should  creep  in  ?  In  the  hereditary 
jsystem  the  plan  of  adopting  sons  is 
ireally  unavoidable.  If  there  is  no  heir 
kbere  must  be  the  fear  that  the  family 
will  be  scattered  and  the  family  name 
[become  extinct.  I  berefore  under  such 
circumstances  the  system  cf  adoption  is 
not  only  convenient  but  we  must  say 
[that  it  becomes  necessary.  And  the 
system  of  adoption  itself  was  the  princi- 
>al  element  that  gave  new  active  streng- 
|th  to  the  feudal  system  which  was  likely 
Ico  wither  and  die.  Just  consider  the 
fact  that  in  general  those  in  (his  feudal 
society  who  were  called  great  rulers  and 
wise  lords  were  most  of  them  adopted 

SODS. 


Good  From  Evil 

As  to  bribery  we  have  already  con-  ? 
demoed  it  as  wrong  and  I  do  not  wish  [ ' 
to  dare  to  approve  of  it.  But  if  we  look  j 
for  a  lever  with  which  to  move  a  stiff  | 

I  society  which  is  bound  by  formalism  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  count  upon  bribery  as  | 

I  that  very  lever.  Good  sometimes  comes ! 
Srom  evil,  as  we  gather  grapes  from  the ! 

I  tendrils  among  the  thorns.  Of  the  men  • 

I  of  great  talent  who  wish  to  make  for  I 
themselves  names  in  the  world,  one  in  ’ 
10,000  will  meet  a  friend.  If  so  he  is 
fortunate,  but  if  he  is  cot  able  to  meet! 

a  friend  he  will  ^mply  hold  his.  talent 
and  miserably  fail  on  account  of  useless’ 
regulations  and  dead  laws.  A  bribe  in  I 
this  case  would  give  him  an  opportuni-r 
ty.  Do  we  not  know  that  there  arej 
circumstances  in  a  society  which  strictly  |- 
probibit  freedom  of  competition  ini  . 
which  bribery  may  become  the  substitute  | 
for  free  competition?  These  three 
things, — selling  of  favors,  adoption,  and] 
bribery, — in  a  positive  way  gave  toj 
feudal  society  new  energy,  activity  and 
a  stimulus;  and  negatively  they  absorbed! 
much  wise  ability  which  would  havei 
been  the  enemy  of  that  society,  and  so  j 
I,  I  suppressed  the  spirit  of  resistance.  The  j 
U  sovereigns  of  the  feudal  society  should 
'  *  be  deeply  thankful  to  these  three  cus¬ 
toms.  The  preservation  of  the ‘ft>ku- ^ 
gawa  (bakufu)  Shogunate  during  that ; 
3  age  of  national  peace  was  not  due  to  the 
descendants  of  Okubo  Kikosaimon  the 
■  typical  hero  of  Mikawabushi,  but  rather 
the  extremely  surprising  and  strange  • 
fact  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  bribe¬ 
ry,  the  system  of  adoption,  and  the  sell-  ' 
ing  of  favors,  (Social  rank). 

Period  of  Culture 

Among  Shoin’s  teachers  beside  his  ^ 
uncle  we  oust  mention  Uzaemon  Ya-  • 
mada,  Malanosuke  Yatcada  and  Mabito  . 
Hayashi.  When  Shoin  was  fifteen  ■ 
years  of  age  Yamada  returned  from 
“Yeddo  and  his  report  of  conditions  in  '• 
the  world  grealely  stimulated  him  and  ( 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  looked  upon  | 
Yamada  as  teacher.  ! 

When  16  Shoin  studied  the  Naganuma  J 
style  of  military  science  under  Matano- 
suke  Yamada  (also  called  Gan  sho  sai)  !, 
who  also  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world.  He  said,  “Just  now  the  ' 
English  greatly  extending  their  streng- 
th,  ate  invading  the  East.  India  has  ; 
already  received  the  poison,  China  will  i 
be  Ihe  next  to  be  humiliated;  and  the  { 
flame  will  not  die  down  until  Ryukyu  is 
reached  and  Nagasaki  is  attacked.  The  | 
whole  nation  is  worried,  our  hands  are  j 
tormented,  we  must  make  defences, 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  I 
these  invading  foreigners  many  are  j 
heroes.  A  country  which  has  heroes  is  I 
s'rong.  A  strong  country  that  has  no  | 
enemies  is  apt  to  make  plans  and  con¬ 
quer  nations  in  many  directions.  It  is  I 
as  though  there  is  no  time  tor  the  people 
to  make  preparations;  but  shall  we  I 
speak  unly  of  defence?  Perhaps  our  I 
Divine  country  will  stand  high  in  the  j 
highest  class  among  the  nations.  From  I 
days  of  yore  there  are  sonae  of  our  peo- 1 
pie  who  have  gained  glory  across  the! 
seas,  among  whom  are  the  Empress! 


Jiugo,  i'okimuD^D^fliSeyosSi^^Rw 
you  are  youog  very  talented  for  your 
years,  so  why  can't  you  rise  up  and 
make  a  reputation  for  your  country 
I  imoDg  the  nations?  Shoin  indignantly 
!  replied  “It  is  truly  difficult  to  come  up 
'  lo  Tokimune  and  Hideyoshi,  but  Giri- 
tsuhaku  and  Bakumarison  were  only 
men  of  small  talent.  May  I  not  be  com* 
pired  to  their  ?’’ 

Wise  Views 

In  the  first  year  of  Kaei  1848,  4th  of 
loth  month,  was  published  IkenshOj 
(opinion)  being  his  wisest  views  concer¬ 
ning  the  reestablishment  of  Meitin-kan. 
This  writing  was  a  stream  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  words  earnestly  explaining  rewards 
and  punishments,  manners  and  customs, 
regulatidos,  examinations  and  the  ballot, 
One  section  of  that  “opinion"  is  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “The  re-sstablishment  of  this 
school  is  not  justified  if  the  customs  of 
the  country  remain  'unchanged.  Peace 
has  ensued  long  and  it  is  a  natural  result 
that  the  customs  of  the  country  should 
become  extravagant  and  their  manners 
insincere.  If  good  administration  is 
carried  out  and  literary  and  military 
science  is  encouraged  (prevails  among) 
the  people,  the  bad  customs  will  be 
given  up  for  those  of  simplicity  an  up¬ 
rightness.  Ey  encouraging  the  striving 
for  learning,  the  customs  of  show  and 
fickleness  will  be  changed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  suppression  of  these  bad 
customs  will  be  a  real  stimulus  to  the 
cause  of  learning.  Long  peace  brings 
in  formality,  by  which  all  transactions 
are  done  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents  and  ancient  customs,  and 
this  all  leads  to  the  ignoring  of  reality. 
We  should  treat  everything  simply  and 
throw  over  the  false  and  make  much  of 
reality.  Anything  quickly  done  is  not 
permanent,  as  it  is  said  that  great  un¬ 
dertakings  require  much  time.  So  the 
attainment  of  national  prosperity  means 
the  adoption  of  literary  and  militaty 
ideals,  even  though  it  should  take  such 
a  long  time  as  ten  or  twenty  years. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  vacillate 
or  neglect  those  things  that  will  not 
contribute  toward  the  attainment  ot  tVis 
purpose  for  such  neglect  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  attaining  success." 

In  the  4th  year  of  Ka-Ei,  1851,  he 
went  lo  Veddo  with  his  clan  lord  to 
study  military  science,  ffe  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  only,  but  came  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  literary  men  of 
the  time,  such  as  Konsai  Ataka,  Chakei 
Koga,  Sosui  Yamaga  and  Shozan  Saku 
mawho  regard^  himself  as  a  scholar 
|of  administration,  and  this  waa  all  very 
profitable. 

He  could  never  be  a  shut  up  kind  of 
man.  He  was  never  without  a  book  in 
his  hand  and  he  was  never  idle.  In  the 
jSth  month  he  went  with  a  Miyabe  pa^y 
to  inspect  the  coast  defences  of  Bd|^ 
In  the  yth  month  he  received  permission 
to  travel  through  the  provinces  of  the 
North  and  East  of  Japan  and  on  the 
14th  of  the  i*th  month,  without  waiting 
for  his  passport  he  set  out.  He  and  the 
Miyabe  parly  had  previously  agreed 
upon  the  15th  of  rath  month,  the  day 
of  revenge  of  the  47  Ronins,  as  the  day 
^  t  starting.-  However  an  official  in  the 


nloiM^r the  clan  lord  wished  to  get  tW 
I  passport  from  Choshu  and  so  did  not  I 
I  give  him  one.  He  did  not  hesitate  fori 
I  a  minute  however  for  he  said  “One  I 
promise  is  weightier  than  a  mountain.  I 
I  Even  though  I  must  give  up  my  clanj 


income,  (hereditary  stipend),  and  throw 
away  my  samurai  title,  the  work  with 
which  I  shall  recompense  my  country  is 
more  than  fighting  over  the  keeping  of 
empty  rules.'  With  these  words  and 
singing  the  following  Chinese  phrase  in 
a  high  voice,  dressed  in  a  short  skirt, 
acd  carrying  a  single  sword,  be  crosses 
the  great  Musashi  plain  toward  Mito. 
The  phrase  is : 

If  we  lift  up  the  head, 

And  look  upon  the  universe. 

There  is  the  great  way,  which, 

If  we  follow,  will  lead  us  aright. 
*‘Atama  0  age,  uchu  o  mireba  Dar 
do  iiaru  iokoro  Shitagat^* 

Tokai  no  Shlppal.  Failure  to  go  Abroad 
Sboin  was  one  of  the  very  first 
pioneers  in  the  expansion  of  the  new 
Japan.  We  should  not  only  say  that 
he  was  one  but  that  he  was  the  principal 
one  among  those  pioneers.  From  the 
historical  point  of  view  it  is  very  narrow 
to  think  of  his  endeavor  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country,  (the  U.  S.)  simply  as 
a  personal  adventure.  The  activity  of 
society  is  first  seen  in  persons  and  the 
activity  of  persons  is  first  seen  In  the 
pioneer.  I  think  that  the  pure  light  and 
the  best  color  in  his  diary  seems  like 
half  comedy  and  half  tragedy.  ‘  To  the 
outsider  there  are  various  extremes  oiP' 
feeling  regarding  his  conduct  on  ac 
count  of  successive  times  of  excitement 


I  pledge  for  nis  going  to  a  fof^n  country 
the  American  man  of  war.  If 
I  mountains  and  rivers  had  spirits  they 
would  laugh  at  this  rash  oath,  for  his  ►- 
real  purpose  from  the  first  was  not  the  ' 
former  but  the  latter. 

With  a  friend,  Shigesuke  Kaoeko, 
Shorn  went  at  once  to  Kanagawa  and 
Yokohama  and  began  plans  for  getting 
aboard  one  of  the  vessels.  He  sought 
advice  from  Sakunia  Shown  and  they 
I  made  many  plans,  but  each  in  turn 
I  failed  as  fast  as  made.  They  went  from 
i  one  place  to  another  following  the  ships 
land  looking  longingly  at  them  from  the 
lland  but  no  opportunity  could  be  dis- 
J  covered. 


Failed  Flv6*TIme8 

At  last  Perry's  fleet  went  to  Shimoda 
and  to  Shimoda  they  followed.  They  f 
made  five  definite  plans  and  five  times 
failed.  Then  as  a  last  resort  they  stole 
a  fisherman's  boat  and  planned  to  go 
directly  to  tbe  war  vessels.  One  day 
when  they  saw  the  foreigners  come ' 
ashore  they  handed  them  a  letter  which  ' 
they  had  previously  written  in  Chinese 
character.  Then  they  entered  the  ‘ 

Kakisaki  Beoleo  shrine  and  waited  for  3 
the  tide,  intending  to  go  out  in  the 
fisherman’s  boat  which  was  tied  on  the 
sand.  Just  at  midnight  when  all  the 
world  was  sleeping,  with  none  knowing  I 
but  the  stars  in  the  heavens  and  the! 
sea,  they  set  out.  Unfortunately  the  I 
oarlock  broke  and  they  were  helpless. 

Shoin  took  his  undershirt  and  tied  the 
oars  to  either  side  of  the  boat,  and  they  -  -  r  - 
worked  away  with  all  their  strength  but 
the  makeshift  broke  and  the  oats  were 
tied  fast  with  his  belt.  Through  poor 
fc.  -  -  — preparations  and  lack  of  skill  in  rowing  ■ 
praise  and  censure,  and  times  of  mac-  their  boat  wandered  about  on  the  sea  liki  * 

—  •>':-»-^aIeafaiidiii9de  link  progress  and  the  i 


tivity.  We  should,  not  however,  see  this 
only  but  by  all  means  look  upon  his  life 
from  the  larger  standpoint,  as  the  open¬ 
ing  act  in  the  expansion  of  New  Japan. 

The  Russian  warship  left  Nagasaki, 
and  Perry  according  to  his  promise  with 
four  warships  and  three  steamers  return¬ 
ed  and  anchored  near  Kanagawa. 

Holding  to  his  determination  for 
going  abroad,  Shoin  went  to  his  brother 
and  simulated  a  farewell.  He  said 
“From  now,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  the 
world,  I  am  going  to  Kamakura  and 
shall  do  nothing  but  read  books."  He 
gave  the  following  written  pledge  to  his 
brother  “For  ten  years,  saying  nothing 
about  the  country,  and  doing  nothing 
in  public,  I  shall  become  a  book  worm 
at  home,  but  shall  sometimes  walk  about 
Ike  country  to  observe  the  tendency  of 
the  times.  This  will  become  simply 
the  foundation  of  my  service  to  the 
country  in  later  years.  Even  though 
Mount  Fuji  should  crumble  and  the 
rtvers  become  dry,  yet  I  will  not  break 
my  pledge." 

The  next  day  calling  a  meeting  of 
his  friends,  he  told  them  his  determin¬ 
ation  ai}d  wrote  down  tbe  following  In 
large  characters.  “I  have  a  purpose  and 
have  determined  to  carry  it  out  even 
though  Mount  Fuju  crumbles  and  the 
rivers  are  exhausted.  Who  can  easily 
change  this  purpose?" 

This  strict  oath  on  the  one  hand  was 
the  pledge  of  his  going  into  confinement 
in  Kamakura,  and  on  the  other  the 


Ibng  path  before  them  to  the  war  vessels 
was  rough.  At  last  their  strength  was 

_ gone  and  it  seemed  their  arms  would 

drop  from  their  sockets  and  they  were 
.-^distressed  at  their  helpless  condition. 
But  through  the  very  stubbornessof  their  i 
spirit  they  made  progress  and  final¬ 
ly  reached  the  “Mississippi."  “Who 
comes  there?”  called  the  watchmen 
surprise  from  the  deck,  throwing 
the  deck  light  upon  them.  With  the  aid 
of  this  light  Shoin  wrote  the  following 
message  in  Chinese  characters  and 
climbing  the  gangplank  gave  it  lo  the 
watchman.  “Warera,  meriken  ni^ukan 
to  hossu  kimi  saiwaini  kore,  taisho  ni 
kou.”  “We  wish  to  go  to  America.  Will 
you  please  ask  this  of  the  commander?*' 
The  watchman  did  not  understand  more 
than  half  they  said  so  motioned  to  them 
that  they  must  go  to  the  Powhatan,  the 
flag  ship  where  Perry  was.  They  re¬ 
entered  their  boat  and  rowed  about  300 
yards  to  the  flagship.  Failing  however 
to  come  up  to  the  land  side  they  came 
up  to  the  sea  side  and  when  they  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  gapgplank,  tossed 
about  as  they  were  by  the  waves,  they 
called  in  a  loud  voice.  The  watchman 
was  so  surprised  that  he  grew  angry  and 
came  down  the  gang  plank  with  a  pole 
and  pushed  their  boat  off.  Then  Shoin 
when  it  came  near  jumped  to  the  gang 


iKaneko  fearing  he  would  be  entirely 
least  off,  also  jumped  to  the  plank.  In 
I  doing  this  they  lost  hold  of  the  boat,  m 
I  which  were  their  swords  and  other 

belongings,  which  was  soon  a  helpless 
captive  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming 
waves.  With  such  distress,  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,’ they  had  reached 
the  war  vessel  but  even  then  their  real 
desire  was  not  realized.  They  asked 
earnestly,  appealidg  piteously  and 
persuasively  with  all  the  strength 
they  had  but  it  availed  nothing.  The 
officer  said  “  Your  purpose  is  all  right 
but  if  on  the  very  day  on  which  we 
wish  to  open  friendb^  relations  between 
our  two  nations,  we  should  take  you 
away  secretly,  this  act  might  greatly 
endanger  those  relations.’'  So  Shoin 
was  checkmated  in  his  great  desire  to 
see  the  world.  How  impossible  it 
to  foretell  human  events.  “  4A ! 
Ijinji  bobo  yo  shime  hakaru  bekarazu  " 

I  Shoin  truly  knew  the  nature  of  our 
state.  He  knew  the  special  character* 
Istics  of  our  nation,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  these  facts  he  knew  the 
first  obligation  of  the  people.  Although 
'in  regard  to  this  point  he  used  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Soko,  he. was  never  simply  a. 
phonographic  narrator  of  these  opinions. 
He  received  the  beginning  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  from  Soko  bat  the  fact  that  he  made 
this  knowledge  hig^n  showed  undobt- 
edly  his  own  disGj^rtmient.  He  wrote 
the  following  in^his  prison  diary: 
“When  I  was  young  I  was  soaked  in 
Chinese  learning  only,  and  afterward  -J 
the  fact  that  I  was  little  acquainted  with^ 
the  affairs  of  my  own  glorious  country 
j  caused  me  to  be  bauch  ashamed,  but 
I  remember  that  I  always  showed  to  thosi 
'of  like  mind  what  I  had  thought  am 
seen  and  heard,  after  thinking  it  ovi 
carefully  myself.  Well  it  is  no  accidei 
that  our  Imperial  line  has  continue! 
without  interruption  for  a  thousand  ge¬ 
nerations,  but  the  basis  of  the  Imperial 
way  lies  in  this  that  when  Amaterasu 
I  Omikami  handed  down  the  sacred  trea¬ 
sures  to  her  descMid^ts  she  swore  this 
oath  :  *  Hoso  no  sakkan  naru  koto, 

Tenjo  to  tomo  ni  kiwamari  nakaru  be- 
shi."  “Ihe  existence  ot  our  Imperial 
ilhrone  will  be  as  endless  as  heaven  and 
I  earth.’  Although  I  do  not  know  the 
■  loyalty  of  China  and  India,  as  our 
'imperial  Throne  js  endless  from  the 
beginning  so  we^buld  let  this  thought 
sink  deeply,  that  our  loyalty  must  also 
be  endless.  According  to  the  words  of 
Ama-no-oshiki-no-mikoto  to,  ‘He  who 
dies  for  the  sakSrofhis  lord  does  not 
die  in  vain,  whether  he  goes  to  the  sea 
and  his  corpse  is  left  in  a  watery  grave, 
or  whether  he  goes  to  the  mountain  and 
the  only  shroud  for  his  lifeless  body  is 
ihe  mountain  grass.*  This  is  the  way 
of  loyalty.”  By  this  quotation  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  the  one  principle  that  runs  all 
through  his  discussion  on  the! State  and 
his  Imperialism  and  his  ideas  of  Bushi¬ 
do,  and  this  is  his  hyalty  to  ihe  Imperi¬ 
al  House.  In  regard  to  this  principle 
of  loyalty  Shoin  wa^  very  much  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  movements  of  Confucius 
and  Meucius.  Conceining  Mencius  he 


said  loudl_ 
in  his  “iCei^-Sho’ 

'honld  _ _ 

and  Mencius  tj 
and  becameV  cii^i 
and  this  is  fn^cu! 

Our  country  hi 


fst  principle  we  re^T 
writings  is  that  we 
ijlag^  •  'Confucius 
Kale  of  their  birth 
■)Df  another  slate, 

tsloty  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  successionsibr  a'thousand  gene¬ 
rations  from  the  Emperor  above  to  the 
clan  lord  below,  and  China  and  other 
countries  cannot  compare  with  this. 
Therefore  th?  ,  loyalty  of  China  is 
like  the  service  of  a  niiQ  or  woman 
servant  who  remains  in  one  position  for 
only  six  months.  Their  principle 
simply  to  go  ^here  they  can  get  the 
^  most.” 

Shoin  to  Telkokii  Shugl — Imperialism 

At  the  end  of  his  written  lectures  on 
military  teaching,  "he  said  earnestly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  integrity  , 
of  the  country  by  the  foolish  policy  of 
abusing  and  opposing  the  foreigners  and 
the  making  ot  forts  and  cannon  for 
coast  defence,  but  rather  they  should  not 
rest  in  ease,  but  ffom  a  definite  policy 
for  conquering  various  foreign  countries. 
His  idea  of  the  State  was  not  the  besieg¬ 
ed — caste— like  policy  of  exclusion,  but 
by  reading  between  the  lines  we  can 
understand  tha^  bis  opinion  was  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  country  if  they  did 
not  form  a  national  policy  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  open  country  and  progress. 

Furthermore  it  seems  necesssary  to 
make  a  concrete  observation.  When  he 
was  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  go  abroad  he  wrote  “Yushu 
Roku  (Record  of  a  dark  room  prisoner) 
and  asked  Shozan  to  correct  it.  One 
verse  of  this  record  is  as  follows,  in 
Chinese,  “I  am  thinking  circumspectly 
of  our  ^mperors  of  ancient  times^  how 
their  powef  was  feared  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  how  tbgir  favor  extended  to  other 
peoples,  and  that  their  great  plans  and 
strategy  shine  throughout  a  thousand 
generations,  and  they  filled  up  their  lack, 
taking  the  strong  points  from  others  and 
strengthening  their  weak  points.  Tak¬ 
ing  what  they  had  they  fill  up  our  want, 
so  after  generations  should  imitate  such 
wise  teaching  in  forming  broad  minded 
plans.”  Indeed  isn’t  this  Imperial 
undertaking  of  an  open  country  and 
progress  taken  ffom  the  history  of  the 
country  ? 

He  did  not  fall  vainly  into  this 
ecceptric  view  of  despising  foreignefs 
and  respecting  his  own  country.  He 
explained  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
strong  points  of  others  to  make  up  one' 
own  deficiencies.  Judging  irom  these 
points  he  differed  greatly  from  the  com¬ 
mon  advocates  of  the  national  policy 
in  the  breadth  and  height  of  his  view. 
I  wish  to  inquire  further  about  the 
policy  which  he  held  at  this  time. 
Another  question  from  his  “  Yushu 
Roku”  is  as  follows  (not  translating  but 
I  outlining  the  ideas.) 

He  advocated  the,  “opening  of  the 
Hokkaido  and  establishing  clan  lord 
there,  the  taking  of  Kamchatka  and  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  advising  the  Lord  of 
Ryukyu  to  attach  th^m  to  Japan ;  to 


compel  Koreans  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
I  own  country  as  in  former  times,  to 
take  a  part  of  Manchuria  and  to  take 
Formosa  and  the  Luchoo  Islands  and 
[gradually  show  the  “aggressive  tenden-  , 

I  cy.”  This  is  what  be  wrote  in  the 
I  year  of  Ansei,  1854,  when  he  was^' 

25  years  old.  The  common  debaters  &’• 
(Zokuronsha)  of  this  time  this  raustP^  V' 
have  seemed  visionary  talk.  But  today 
sixty  years  afterward,  we  have  already  Wt-  ' 
seen  the  ful  fillment  of  more  than  half  of  L^  ' 
his  prophecy.  Ido  not  at  all  mean  to 
say  that  he  was  the  sole  creator  of  this  [-./■ 
ideal,  but  he  believed  in  it  and  saw  ^  . 
beyond  it,  and  we  cannot  withhold  I 
credit  ffom  him  for  being  the  one  who  . 
did  not  write  it  down  as  an  ideal  only,  I- 
but  explained  it  as  a  practical  policy.”  ^ . 

This  ideal  of  the  expansion  of 
country,  may,  I  think  be  traced  to  thej  • 
party  of  Toshiaki  Honda  and  Shinen  . 

Sato,  who  were  responsible  for  stining  ' 

up  such  a  phenomenon  among  the  wise 
men  at  the  time  just  following  the  mid-  / 
die  Tokugawa  period.  Therefore,  W 
when  we  think  of  Shoin  it  does  not  seem  | 
at  all  strange  that  he  saw  this  ideal.  y 

In  the  times  of  Kaei  (1848 — 1853)  r-  ■. 
and  Ansei  (1854—1859)  there  werej-, 
many  scholars  proud  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  way  of  killing  dragons  but  - . 
were  like  the  artist  Yoko  who  liked  to 
paint  tigers  but  when  he  saw  a  real  one^,; 
was  so  surprised  that  he  entirely  lost  his  v 
presence  of  mind.  So  these  scholars 
when  the  warships  of  the  foreign  coun- .. ; 
tries  came  to  attack  our  shores,  were 
perplexed  only  about  what  to  do  at  that 
lime  and  did  not  even  dream  of  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  couolry.  In  the  midst  . 
ofmenl'ke  these,  Shoin,  looking  clearly  [ 
into  the  origin  of  the  establishment  of  r 
the  country,  planned  to  carry  out  large 
plan*  for  an  open  country  and  progress. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  Shoin  with  \ 
his  view  point  to  agree  with  such  as 
hese. 

Ryukon  Roku 

In  “  Ryukon  Roku  ”  he  made  an  [ 
offering  of  words  of  praise  and  pity  to  : 
his  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen,  Sanai 
Hashimeto  who  was  in  prison  with  him 
and  who  suffered  the  saraedealh, and  tvho  ^ 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  UJihisa 
Murata,  the  gist  of  which  is  as  follows : 

“Our  great  obligation  to  day  is  to  read¬ 
just  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  by  diplomacy  to  develop  friendly  j 
relations  with  some  of  the  most  import- 1 
ant  countries,  therefore  we  must  know  S 
the  corditions  existing  in  foreign  coun-B 
tries.  According  to  the  tendency  of  j 
the  limes  I  believe  there  should  be  in  j 
the  future  an  alliance  between  the  five! 

I  great  continents  and  in  this  way  avoid  | 

'  great  conflicts.  The  chief  of  this  con- 1 
federation  will  naturally  be  England  or  | 
Russia  but  I  believe  it  should  be  Rus- 1 
sia, — as  England  is  too  avaricious  (or| 
ambitious).  Russia  is  strong  and  strict  I 
and  therefore  Russia  will  probably  make  I 
the  best  reputation.  Japan  in  order  to  I 
maintain  her  independence,  dSust  have  I 
Korea  and  part  of  Manchuria  and  also  I] 
should  have  territories  in  S.  America  I 
and  India.  This  will  be  very  difficult 
however  as  we  are  not  strong  enough 


V 


1  oar  neighbor.  If  we  depend  on  Rusna  | 

'  she  will  feel  friendly  toward  ns.  Until 
this  is  accomplished  it  would  be  well  to 
seek  the  sympathy  of  America  and  get  I 
her  help  io  resisting  the  aggr^ion  oj 
England.  In  carrying  out  this  Iropsnal 
Doliev  we  must  look  upon  America  as  I 
out  Eastern  ally,  and  Russia  as  our 
brother  and  Europe  as  our  territory,  and 
the  first  important  thing  is  to  take  some 
territory  in  the  nearest  countries. 

Broad  Imperialism 
This  was  truly  a  proposal  foiaRusso- 
Jspan  alliance.  At  that  time  England 
on  account  of  her  movements  toward 
China  had  incurred  a  very^  bad  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  argument  against  England 
and  favorable  to  Russia  is  one  part  of 
what  was  being  said  among  the  wise 
men  of  the  country  Like  Otsuki  Ban 
kei,  Hashiraoto  was  one  of  these.  Ac 
cording  to  Hashiraoto  the  important 
thing  to  consider  was  that  with  the  help 
of  Russia  they  would  not  only  be  able 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
own  country  but  with  this  alliance  as  a 
backshield  they  whould  be  able  in  a 
large  way  to  put  into  practise  the  policy 
of  expansion.  This  shows  that  in  their 
plans  they  were  not  alike  but  that  they 
were  unexpectedly  one  in  their  ultimate 
objjct.  That  is  to  say  in  the  sphere  be 
yond  the  open  country  they  both  went 
far  beyond  others  and  were  very  firm  in 
taking  their  stand  for  and  advocatin  g 
a  broad  Imperialism.  But  in  Shoin  we 
see  the  strange  determination  to  hold  to 
this  ideal  because  to  him  it  was  not 
simply  a  temporary  plan  but  he  under* 
stood  it  as  ihe  Imperial  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Line. 
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i  This  is  not  the  time,  sajs  the  Japan  Mail, 
I  to  press  tor  judicial  reform  in  Japan,  bat 
Uhe  Japanese  themselves  are  not  of  that 
■  opinion  obviously.  A  short  time  ago, 
when  the  so-ealled  Formosan  oonspiraey 
was  bro.nghi  to  light,  soma  independent 
iivj  testimony  of  affairs  in  the  islands  was 
supplied  to  the  Editor  of  the  Hokyo  Keizai 
Zasshi,  who  oonrageously  attributed  the 
state  oi  things  to  maladministration, 
About  the  same  time,  similar  information 
was  received  by  the  Tokyo  Barristers’ 
Assooiation,  inelnding  charges  of  tortnre 
indicted  by  the  police  on  snepeots.  The 
I  writer  oi  a  letter  on  the  subject  said  :• 


’Some  8,000,000  Formosans  are  groaning' 
nnder  ihe  vileet  kind  of  administration, 
and  we  have  no  one  to  apply  to  for  help. 

We  vainly  yearn  for  the  realization  of  the 
august .  wishes  ezpressed  by  the  late 
Emneror  that  all  hie  snldoola  ehonld  be 
accorded  the  benevolent  treatment. 
Torture  is  not  only  meted  oat  to  guilty ) 
parties  but  indicted  on  the  innocent  who  | 
are  only  suspected.”  There  was  much  more  1 
to  the  same  effeot,  and  the  complainant  f 
oouolnded  by  beseeching  the  assistance 
oi  the  Barristers’  Association,  which,  it 
was  understood,  proposed  bringing  up  the 
questiem  in  the  present  session  of  the 
Diet.  Now,  the  story  of  maladministra¬ 
tion  in  Formosa  is  condrmed— not  by  a 
poor,  helpless  anonymons  Formosan,  but 
by  one  of  Japan’s  greatest  leaders,  Oount 
Itagaki.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Count  Itagaki,  the  apostle  of  liberty 
in  Japan — who,  when  severely  wounded 
by  a  political  assassin  at  Gifu  in  1880,1 
shouted  “  Itagaki  may  die,  but  Liberty 
will  live  on  !  ” — has  been  telling  oi  his 
recent  tour  of  the  islands.  It  seems  the 
veteran  Liberal  want  there  specially  to 
bear  any  complaints  the  natives  might 
have  to  make,  and  he,  therefore,  sought  to 
come  in  ooutact  with  them  whenever 
possible.  Asa  result,  he  says: — “They 
[the  Formosans]  are  unanimms  in  com¬ 
plaining  of  Japan’s  administration,  which 
tkeg  describe  as  one  of  oppression,  not  oi 
assimilation.”  The  points  of  malad¬ 
ministration,  aaoording  to  the  OsaJta 
Mamichi,  .  are  ohiedy  the  withhold- 
ing  of  edueation,  but  the  eharaoterisatioa 
of  “  administration  ”  as  one  of  oppression 

is  BO  oomprehensivo  and  unqualided 
that  it  indirectly  condrms  the  previous 
stories  of  jadioial  maladministration. 
Oount  Itagaki  has  just  returned  to 
Tokyo.  It  may  be  Bupposed  that  he  will 
be  more  explicit  in  his  report  to  the  Press 
there,  and  doubtless  may  assist  the 
Barristers’  Association  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  public  attention  with  a  view  to 
praotioal  changes  in  the  jadioial  methods 
in  vogue  in  Formosa.  Snob  methods  as 
Z:  the  torture  of  easpcols  have  been  openly 
charged  in  Korea  and  are  now  charged  as 
having  been  practised  in  Formosa.  More-je 
over,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  oharges 
of  mental  or  physical  torture  being 
practised  in  Japan  Proper  have  not  infra- 
quently  cropped  up  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  last  oharge  of  physioal  torture 


is  reported  by  the  Osaka  AsaM.  As 
qaoted  by  the  Kole  Herald,  FurotSf  who 
is  aooused  of  attempting  to  blow  up  the 
orniser  Niashin,  has  been  a  viotim  of  tor¬ 
ture.  The  Herald  Bays 

A  message  to  the  Osaka  paper  states 
that  the  petty  offieer’s  father  is  a  very 
honest  man.  Since  bis  son  was  arrest¬ 
ed,  he  has  been  most  anziously  praying 
the  Oods  day  and  night  for  the  release 
of  his  son.  On  Feb,  6tb,  it  is  reported, 
the  poor  father  received  a  letter  from 
his  son  in  prison,  in  which  he  wrote 
that,  as  an  outcome  of  torture,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  false  coufeseion. 
Ha  begged  his  father  to  take  care  of  his 
wife  and  son. 

We  note  these  things  in  order  to  show 
that  there  is  crying  need  for  judicial 
reform  at  this  time  in  Japan,  and 
we  point  out  that  all  these  charges  of 
maladministration  are  preferred  by  Japan¬ 
ese  themselves.  They  will  also,  we  firmly 
believe,  be  taken  up  and  investigated  by 
Japanese.  Already  there  is  a  Bill  for  the 
Bevision  of  the  Oode  of  Oriminal  Pro¬ 
cedure  before  the  Diet — according  to  the 
Jajfan  Hmet  it  was  introduced  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  Tuesday — so  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  reforms  may  be  introduced 
before  long.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a  healthy 
sign  when  men  like  Count  Itagaki,  Count 
Okuma,  the  Editor  of  the  Tokyo  KeUai 
Zasshi,  Dr.  Ukila,  Dr.  Egi,  and  many 
others,  are  found  boldly  taking  up  the  task 
of  public  criticism,  and  urging  measures 
for  popular  relief.  Heretofore  Japan  has 
been  snpersensitive  under  foreign  criti¬ 
cism  and  slow  to  initiate  self-criticism,  but 
it  appears  that  fifty  years  of  modern 
education  is  eliciting  the  critical  faculty, 
and  that  observation  of  administrative 
abuses  is  making  it  effective.  All  that 
remains  is  for  the  responsible  Press  to 
throw  its  search-light  on  such  abuses  and 
encourage  prompt  reform — not,  like  the_ 
Japan  Mail,  contend  that  this  is  not  thi 
time  for  administrative  reform.  Then 
never  was  a  better  time  to  urge  reform 
than  when  public  attention  is  conceu' 
trated  on  maladministration  and  thi 
public  conscience  quickened  by  a  sense  o: 
injustice. 
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Fie  is  a  man  who  has  come  halfway.  An  African  chief 
[never  gives  up  a  single  wife  without  pressure  of  some 
sort.  And  he  g^ive  up  eighty-four  1  That  required  a 
[powerful  motive. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  told  about  this  peculiar  cir- 
jcumstance.  A  son  of  Nkufulu  had  died.  Nkufulu 
[refused  to  permit  a  heathen  madilu  with  tlie  firing  of 
I  guns  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Christian  influence 
jwas  responsible  for  this  stand.  But  in  spite  of  him, 
jsome  of  his  sons  had  guns  fired,  and  perhaps  a  part 
lof  the  heathen  proceedings.  This  greatly  disheartened 
Ithe  old  chief.  He  decided  to  end  his  life.  He  took 
I  a  lot  of  gunpowder,  put  if  under  his  bed  in  his  brick 
I  house,  set  a  fuse,  lighted  it,  and  lay  down  upon  his 
I  bed  to  die.  But  he  waited  and  waited  and  nothing 
I  happened.  Finally  he  rose,  and  found  that  the  fuse 
I  had  failed  to  fire  the  gunpowder.  Then  his  curiosity 
I  was  aroused.  He  took  the  gunpowder,  fuse  and 
I  matches,  took  them  some  place  out  doors,  set  the  fuse 
I  he  had  made  under  the  bed,  lighted  it  and  went  a 
I  safe  distance.  Bang!  there  was  a  great  explosion. 
I  And  Nkufulu  decided  that  God  had  saved  his  life. 


And  Nkufulu  lives  on.  His  people  have  been  leav¬ 
ing  him  to  go  to  the  diamond  mines.  He  asks  the  I 
government  to  return  them.  His  trouble  is  that  he  is 
neither  a  powerful  heathen  nor  a  powerful  Christian.  | 
A  thorough-going  Christian  in  a  prison  is  far  more 
powerful  than  Nkufulu  at  liberty  and  with  the  badges  I 
of  authority  on  his  breast. 

Do  you  feel  like  blaming  Nkufulu  for  weakness,  for  j 
lacking  the  courage  to  come  all  the  way  for  Christ?  ' 
Beware.  If  you  have  not  laid  all  that  you  are  and 
all  thaf  you  have  upon  Christ’s  altar,  then  what  is 
the  difference  between  you  and  Nkufulu?  He  came 
halfway.  You  came  halfway. 

But  we  trust  that  you  who  read  this  have  come  all 
the  way.  That  you  are  living  only  for  Christ.  If 
you  are  will  you  not  pray  for  Nkufulu,  and  for  many 
others  who  feel  the  powerful  hold  of  intrenched  evil 
upon  their  souls,  that  the  Lord  shall  break  away 
their  bonds  and  set  them  free?  For  the  Lord  has 
no  use  for  Laodiceans  or  Americans  or  Bena  Kasai, 
who  are  neither  cold  nor  hot;  he  has  no  use  for  half¬ 
hearted  souls  who  come  only  halfway. 


Epistle  to  Japanese  Tkat  Have  Unsteady 
Faitk  in  Ckristianity 

By  SHIZUKO  HAYASHI 

(No'rH: — A  Kobe  College  Bible  Class  that  has  spent  a  term  on  the  E?pistle  to  the  Hebrews  wrote,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  term  examination,  a  modern  apologetic  modeled  on  the  lines  of  that  epistle.  Different  members 
of  the  class  chose  various  religions— Mohammedanism.  Shintoism,  various  Japanese  cults— as  the  background 
for  their  papers.  The  following  “EJpistle”  to  former  Buddhists  was  among  those  most  consistently  carrying 
out  the  idea. — C.  B.  DeP.) 


Chapter  I 

IN  THE  former  days,  our  fathers  had  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  obtain  spiritual  freedom,  because  they  had 
I  to  work  out  their  salvation  by  themselves.  But  now- 
ladays  we  can  easily  be  saved  from  any  fears  or  sins 
Ithrough  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  perfect 
I  leader  and  Saviour. 

Being  born  without  sins,  as  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
I  spent  his  whole  life  in  perfect  purity,  whereas  Gautama 
I  was  born  as  the  prince  of  an  earthly  kingdom  and  grew 
■  up  amid  pleasures  and  sins.  You  all  know  that  the 
I  prince  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  much  more  excellent 
■  than  the  prince  of  the  earthly  kingdom,  which  is  filled 
I  with  sins.  Then  you  may  wonder  why  the  greater  one 
I  was  humbler  and  poorer  in  his  figure  in  life.  The  an- 
I  swer  is  very  clear,  that  he  who  has  the  same  daily  ex- 
I  periences  as  we  have  can  have  much  more  sympathies 
I  for  us  than  he  who  has  not.  For  this  reason  Jesus 
I  took  the  humble  figure  like  ordinary  men,  and  suf- 
I  fered  for  our  sins.  And  the  purpose  of  his  sufferings, 
he  had  no  sins  to  suffer  for,  was  only  to  save  us 


from  our  sins.  Though  Gautama  had  also  great  suf¬ 
ferings,  the  purpose  of  his  sufferings  was  to  lead  him¬ 
self  into  the  blessed  freedom  from  the  changeful  life. 

You  are  wise  to  judge  between  these  two,  which  is 
greater,  to  suffer  for  others  or  for  himself. 

People  often  say,  “To  do  is  better  than  to  say,” 
Gautama  taught  the  people  wisdom  and  the  law  to 
earn  Nirvana.'  But  Jesus  taught  us  love  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  through  his  deeds,  and  died  to  save  us. 
Moreover,  Jesus  had  firm  confidence  in  himself  as  the 
Saviour  of  us.  more  than  Gautama  had.  For  did 
Gautama  say  at  any  time,  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world; 
he  who  followeth  me  shall  have  the  light  of  life”? 

Thus  we  have  such  a  mighty  perfect  Saviour  for 
us.  Therefore,  if  you  wander  away  from  Jesus  Christ, 
you  will  find  no  way  to  be  enlightened,  but  will  walk 
in  the  darkness. 

CHAPTER  II 
Contrasting  the  promises  of  Buddhism  with  those  of 
Christianity,  you  will  find  many  superior  ideas  in  the 
latter. 


[As  stated  in  the  Preface,  this  statement  of  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Life  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Socsety.  The  committee  referred  to  was  composed  of  the 
foibwing  persons :  Dr.  S.  L.  Gulick,  Mr.  W.  P.  Buncombe, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher,  Dr.  S.  H.  Wainright  and  Dr.  William 
Imbrie.  Copies  of  the  statement  are  now  distributed  in 
order  to  learn  the  number  of  missionaries  who  personally 
approve  it.  When  the  number  is  ascertained  it  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Preface,  and  the  statement  will  then  be 
published  In  pamphlet  form  in  both  English  and  Japanese. 
Those  approving  the  statement  are  requested  to  sign  and 
mail  the  post-card  enclosed  in  time  to  reach  Dr.  Gulick  not 
later  than  March  20th.  Members  of  the  Federated  Christian 
Missions  in  Japan  who  may  not  receive  copies  wili  kindly 
inform  Dr.  Gulick  whose  present  address  is  Karulzawa. 
The  married  ladies  are  requested  to  add  their  signatures  to 
those  of  their  husbands.] 


PREFACE 

This  statement  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life  is  issued 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan. 

The  work  of  the  Society  has  been  defined  as  follows  : — 
“  The  work  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan  is 
the  production  and  circulation  of  Christian  literature  suited 
to  the  needs  of  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  Japanese, 
Representing  the  Federated  Christian  Missions  in  Japan,  the 
Society  is  correspondingly  catholic  in  spirit ;  and  neither 
its  members  nor  those  supporting  it  are  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  holding  all  the  views  presented  in  books  issued,” 

The  present  little  volume  is  the  first  publication  of  the 
Society,  and  it  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
by  a  committee  of  five.  The  work  of  the  committee  was 
done  in  consultation  with  a  large  number  of  missionaries, 
and  the  statement  has  been  approved  by  (the  number  to 
be  here  inserted).  ['  -  o 

It  should  be  added  that  this  volume  is  not  issued  as 
containing  a  complete  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  life.  Those  desiring  to  know  more  perfectly  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  life  that  Hows  from  a  true  fellowship  with 
him  are  recommended  to  seek  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  some  Christian  pastor  or  missionary,  to  read  other 
I  works  presenting  the  subject  more  fully,  and  especially 
witli  an  open  mind  seriously  to  study  the  Bible. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  a!nD  LIFE 


Introduction 

The  year  1912  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  year 
of  the  death  ol  Meiji  Tenno.  The  passing  of  the  Emperor 
has  moved  the  whole  nation,  and  with  peculiar  force  has 
turned  men’s  minds  to  the  old  and  ever  new  problem  of 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  nation  in  this  hour  of  its  bereavement  has  had  the 
I  deep  sympathy  of  Christian  missionaries ;  and  it  is  their 
earnest  prayer  to  God  that  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
Emperor  Yosbihito  may  richly  fulfil  the  promise  of  tlie 


■name  chosen  by  him  for  the  new  era — the  Era  oi  Great’ 
Righteousness.  They  also  desire  to  add  their  testimony  to 
that  of  Christians  of  every  age  and  nation  that  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  to  be  found  the  supreme  source  of  comfort 
in  sorrow  and  of  strength  in  the  conflict  for  righteousness. 

On  February  25th,  igi2,  representatives  of  the  Three 
Religions  were  invited  to  meet  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  v/as  to  express  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Government  that  religion  isessential  in  the  life  of 


a  nation ;  and  to  urge  upon  all  present,  and  upon  all  represented 
by  them,  their  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  The  reasoas 
for  grave  solicitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  and 
of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  highest  welfare  of  Japan  are  clear. 

Life  In  Japan  to-day  is  peculiarly  one  of  spiritual  and 
moral  uncertainty,  perplexity  and  peril.  To  many  of  the 
Japanese  trained  in  science,  history  and  the  comparative 
study  of  religions,  the  old  inherited  faiths  have  lost 
their  power  ;  and  they  have  found  no  new  faith  able  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  their  new  knowledge.  Far  and  wide  the 
old  standards  and  sanctions  of  duty  are  losing  their  old 
authority.  Throughout  the  nation  the  love  of  money, 
quickened  into  new  life  by  the  spirit  of  commercialism,  is 
strongly  reinforcing  all  the  forces  of  evil  in  their  conflict 
with  the  things  of  the  spirit..  Without  a  compass  and 
without  an  anchor  Japan  is  drifting  into  perilous  waters. 

In  Japan,  as  in  every  land,  the  fundamental  problems 
are  those  of  ideals,  moral  sanctions,  eternal  verities ;  the 
problems  of  God  and  man,  and  of  what  God  requires  oi 
men  and  of  nations.  In  the  face  of  these  problems  Christi¬ 
anity  proclaims  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  present  brief 
statement  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life  has  been  prepared. 

Jescjs  the  Christ 

Jesus  appeared  in  the  world  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 
By  birth  he  was  a  Jew,  and  he  was  born  to  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Jewish  religion  Christianity 
was  foreshadowed.  In  truth  Christianity  is  the  flower  of 
which  Judaism  was  the  bud  ;  and  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive  marks  of  Judaism  was  its  living  hope  of  a  coming  De¬ 
liverer —the  Messiah  or  Christ.  In  Jesus  this  hope  was 
fulfilled.  He  is  Jesus  the  Christ. 

The  Patherhooci  of  God 

The  great  truth  in  religion  which  the  Jev/ish  nation  had 
learned  and  taken  to  heart  only  through  long  and  bitter 
training  was  monotheism ;  and  its  great  message  to  the 
world  was  this :  There  is  one  God  only ;  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  righteous  and  gracious,  who  created  and  who 
governs  all  things.  This  truth  was  the  foundation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  regarding  God  ;  bat  the  name  by  which 
he  commonly  called  God  was  Father.  That  name  above  all 
others  most  perfectly  expressed  to  him  the  relation  of  God 
to  man ;  his  authority  and  his  love  j  his  sorrow  over  sin  and 
his  desireto  forgive  and  make  men  his  true  children.  Inone  of 
the  ancient  psalms  v/e  read,  “  Like  as  a  father  piticth  his  chil¬ 
dren,  so  the  Lord  pitleth  them  that  fear  him.  ”  But  with  Jesus 
the  name  Father  was  the  name  for  God  that  was  always  on 
his  lips ;  and  the  preeminent  Christian  name  for  God  is  Father. 


The  Kingdom  of  God 

When  Christ  appeared  the  Jewish  nation  was  looking  for  | 
i  kingdom  ;  but  the  kingdom  for  which  it  looked  was  e 
I  political  kingdom.  The  Deliverer  for  whom  it  waited  was  I 
1  earthly  Icing  to  bring  deliverance  from  the  rule  of  Rome 
I  and  make  the  nation  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Jesus  also  proclaimed  a  coming  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  a  I 
I  spiritual  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  a  kingdom  of  I 
God.  That  kingdom  he  declared  shall  spread  from  nation  I 
I  to  nation  ;  in  every  land  it  shall  have  loyal  subjects  ;  and  it 
I  shall  be  an  eternal  kingdom,  victorious  over  sin  and  death. 

I  The  theme  of  many  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  is  the  kingdom.  1 
Its  principles  are  proclaimed  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  j 
The  Gospel  is  called  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

'  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God 

The  name  by  which  Jesus  commonly  called  himself  | 

I  was  Son  of  Man.  That  is  a  title  of  the  Christ  given  him  in  I 
I  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  ;  and  the  name  is  full  of  mean-  1 
I  ing.  Jesus  was  a  man  and  he  passed  through  all  the  ex- 
I  perlences  of  man.  He  grew  in  stature.  In  knowledge  and  j 
I  in  wisdom  ;  he  hungered  and  thirsted  and  was  weary  ;  he  I 
I  rejoiced  in  spirit,  he  was  indignant  at  wrong,  he  wept  at  the 
I  grave  of  his  friend.  But  unlike  all  other  men  he  was  with-  ' 
I  out  sin ;  he  did  alv/ays  the  things  well  pleasing  to  his  I 
I  Father.  No  other  ever  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  sin  as  he ; 

I  but  It  is  his  own  testimony  to  himself  that  he  was  sinless,  j 
I  In  this  he  stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men. 

But  Jesus  called  himself  not  only  Son  of  Man ;  he  called  I 
I  himself  also  Son  of  God.  In  speaking  of  himself  he  said :  I 
‘  No  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ;  neither  doth  I 
I  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son  ”  To  Christ,  the  j 
fatherhood  of  God  was  something  deeper  far  than  to  any  I 
I  other.  It  was  a  fatherhood  that  was  his  alone, 

Man  and  Siin 

Christ,  as  no  one  else  that  ever  lived,  knew  the  priceless  < 
worth  of  man.  He  knew  that  man  was  made  capable  of  j 
knowing  God  and  holding  fellowship  with  him ;  that  man  1 
may  share  with  God  and  rejoice  with  God  in  the  establish-  j 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  He  knew  the  unmeasured 
possibilities  of  man.  Therefore  he  sorrowed  deeply  over 
sin :  over  the  pride  and  unbelief,  the  blindness  and  dis¬ 
obedience  of  man ;  over  his  wandering  away  from  God  and  I 
alienation  from  him ;  over  sin  and  the  bitter  end  of  sin  un¬ 
repented  and  unforgtven.  He  knew  also  that  his  mission  to  j 
deliver  man  from  sin  would  bring  him  to  the  cross.  He  said,  j 
**  The  good  shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ” 

**  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  ] 
me  ”  ;  “  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  ] 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 
He  bore  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  and  the  burden 
so  rested  on  him  that  he  is  called  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 

The  Message  of  Christ 

,  Christ  began  his  public  ministry  with  the  proclamation, 

‘  Repent  and  believe  in  the  gospel.”  His  message  to  nien  was 
I  this  :  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  I  am  sent  from 


God  to  deliver  men  from  sin.  1  he  ceaseless  longing  of  his  I 

heart  was  to  attract  men  to  himself  that  he  might  bring  them 
to  the  Father,  Kis  message  to  a  world  ofsin  and  sorrow  and 
I  death  was,  I  am  come  to  bear  your  burdens  and  carry  your 
griefs”  "‘Come unto meallyethatlaborandareheavyladen, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  “  I  am  come  that  ye  may  have 
lifeandhaveitabundantly.”  Tomenwhoseeyeswerefastened 
on  the  things  of  earth  he  was  ever  calling  to  look  up  and 
follow  him  ;  to  follow  him  into  the  kingdom — the  kingdom 
I  of  their  Father.  Those  who  received  him  received  from 
'  him  power  to  become  children  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth. 

The  Death  of  ChHst 

When  Christ  first  began  to  teach,  the  people  heard  him 
gladly.  He  spoke  with  a  new  authority  ;  and  the  hearts 
I  of  many  who  heard  responded  to  his  words  of  grace  and 
I  truth.  From  among  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear 
I  him  he  gathered  a  little  company  who  accepted  him  as  | 

I  Master ;  whom  he  taught,  and  who  afterwards  became 
I  Apostles— his  messengers  to  all  the  world. 

But  soon  his  teaching  awakened  the  suspicion  and  then  I 
j  the  opposition  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation.  What  he  j 
[  said  of  God,  of  sin  and  righteousness,  of  the  kingdom  of  I 
God,  and  more  than  all  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  I 
kindled  their  anger.  Steadily  their  hostility  grew  I 
^  stronger.  They  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  They  I 

excited  the  national  spirit  against  him.  They  accused  him 
before  the  Jewish  court  of  blasphemy,  and  before  the 
Roman  Governor  of  sedition.  They  crucified  him. 

The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ 

But  the  cross  was  not  the  end.  On  the  third  day  he 
rose  from  the  dead.  From  time  to  time  for  forty  days  by 
many  proofs  he  showed  himself  alive  to  his  Disciples.  He 
declared  unto  them  that  it  was  appointed  to  the  Christ  to 
suffer  and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  ;  and  that  ”  re¬ 
pentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  proclaimed  in  his 
name.’'  He  taught  them  more  fully  the  ”  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  He  commanded  them  to  “  make  dis¬ 
ciples  of  all  the  nations,”  and  he  promised  “  to  be  with  them  I 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Then  he  “blessed 
them  ”  and  “  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight” 

The  Holy  Spirit 

When  Christ  was  stili  with  his  Disciples  he  told  them 
I  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  but  that  “  another  | 
Comforter”  would  be  sent  from  the  Father  who  should 
“  guide  them  into  all  the  truth  ”  and  “  convict  the  world  in 
respect  of  sin  and  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment." 

That  promise  was  fulfilled.  Soon  after  the  ascension,  at 
I  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  Disciples  were  “  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit”  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them 
transformed  them  into  new  men  ;  and  from  that  time  he  was 
j  their  divine  guide  and  teacher.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  the  Apostles  and  apostolic  men.  Under  his  illumination 
they  read  the  Old  Testament  in  a  new  light.  The  deep  I 
things  of  Christ  were  revealed  to  them.  Their  eyes  were  I 
ipened  to  the  meaning  of  his  death  and  resurrec-f 


!  tJon  and  ascension.  They  recognized  in  the  Teacher  who 
;  taught  them  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man 

In  the  New  Testament  are  recorded  their  convictions 
I  regarding  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  “Prince  of  Life”  and 
“  Lord  of  Glory,”  He  is  “  Lord  of  both  the  living  and 
the  dead,”  and  he  “  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.” 
He  “  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.”  He  shall  “  appear 
I  a  second  time  unto  salvation,”  They  looked  for  “  the 
1  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
I  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  “  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily.”  He  Is  the  “  image  of  the 
invisible  God.”  He  is  “over  all,  God  blessed  forever.” 
“  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor 
I  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich.” 

I  This  was  the  iaith  of  the  Apostles  and  apostolic  men 
taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  With  them  and  with  Christians 
1  of  all  ages  and  nations  we  also  behold  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
‘  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
I  truth.”  We  too  believe  that  he  is  truly  God  and  truly  man. 

The  Significance  of  the  Cross 

Under  the  illuminating  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
death  of  Christ  was  seen,  as  it  is  seen  by  us  now,  to  be 
'  bound  up  with  the  whole  purpose  of  God  for  the  world  ;  to 
be  the  supreme  manifestation  of  his  righteous  judgment  of 
sin  and  of  his  forgiving  love,  and  the  appointed  and  essen¬ 
tial  means  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  The 
death  of  Christ  was  thus  the  crown  of  his  life  on  earth ; 
and  in  all  lands  and  ages  the  chief  symbol  of  Christianity 
has  been  the  cross. 

The  new  life  that  flows  from  faith  in  the  crucifled  and 
risen  Christ  has  given  victory  in  temptation ;  has  strength¬ 
ened  weak  men  and  women  confidently  to  endure 
I  martyrdom  for  his  name’s  sake ;  has  transformed  men 
I  sunk  deep  in  sin.  Those  who  have  had  such  experiences 
I  add  their  testimony  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  that 
in  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  are 
revealed  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

The  New  Testament  Is  full  of  references  to  the  deep 
I  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ.  “  He  suffered  the 
righteous  for  the  unrighteous  that  he  might  bring  them  to 
I  God.”  “He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
‘Being  therefore  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  “  through  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  reconciliation.”  “God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  savein  the  crossof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which 
the  world  has  been  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  v/orld,” 

Th@  Slgnli^cance  of  the  Re^nrr@ctloi? 

Under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  also  was  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  the  whole 
purpose  of  God  for  the  world.  To  the  Christian  death  was 
no  longer  the  dread  portal  leading  into  darkness,  but  a 
door  epening  into  light  and  life  eternal.  In  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  “  Christ  has  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,”  The  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ 
^_here_begun_shaH  there  find  perfect  consummation :  “to  depart 


and  be  with  Christ  is  very  far  better.”  In  the  resurrection! 
of  Christ  also  is  bound  up  the  resurrection  of  the  believer  in 
Christ.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  but  the  first  fruits  of  I 
i  great  harvest.  “  Now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  I 
dead,thefirstfruitsofthemthatareas!eep.”  “He  shall  fashion  I 
anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may  be  conformed  ! 
to  the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the  working  whereby 
he  is  able  even  to  subject  all  things  unto  himself,”  In 
triumphant  faith  therefore,  with  Christians  of  every  age  and 
nation,  we  join  with  St.  Paul  in  his  exultant  words :  “  O 

death,  v/here  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  ” 

General  Principles  of  Christian  Living 

In  the  Bible  are  given  these  and  many  other  like  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christian  living. 

“  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength,  with  all  thy  mind  ; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

“  Honor  all  men;  love  the  brotherhood;  fear  God; 
honor  the  king.”  “  Husbands,  love  your  wives  ;  ”  “  wives, 
be  in  subjection  to  your  husbands.”  “  Children,  obey  your 
parents  ;  ”  “  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  lest  they  be 
discouraged.”  “  Servants,  obey  your  masters ;  ”  “  masters, 
render  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven.” 

“  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  also 
unto  them  likewise.”  “  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender¬ 
hearted,  forgiving  each  other.”  “  Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,”  “  Rejoice  with 
with  them  that  rejoice  and  weep  with  thenj  that  weep,” 
“if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  If  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink.”  “  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fislly  use  you.”  “  Render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.”  “  Be 
ye  merciful  even  as  your  Father  is  njerciful,” 

“  Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.” 

“  Put  away  falsehood  ;  speak  ye  truth  one  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor.”  “  Let  no  corrupt  speech  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth.”  “  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more.”  “Be  not 
drunken  with  wine.”  Put  to  death  fornication,  uncleanness, 
passion,  evil  desires,  covetousness.”  “  Let  marriage  be  had 
in  honor  among  all”  “  Put,  away  all  wickedness,  and  all 
guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings.” 


“Be  ye  free  from  the  love  of  money;  content  with  such 
things  as  ye  have.”  "  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked ; 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.  ^ 

“  Set  your  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above,  not  on  the 
things  that  are  upon  the  earth.”  “  Follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.”  “  In  nothing  be 
anxious  ;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 

“  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  v/hatscever  thmgs  are  honor¬ 
able,  whatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  .of  good 
report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  on  things.”  “  Seek  first  the  kingdom  ©f  God.” 

Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 


The  Christian  Religion  and  Society 

The  teaching  of  Christ  regarding  the  worth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  been  of  priceless  value.  It  has  taken  the 
fetters  from  the  slave  ;  pled  for  the  prisoner  and  the  captive ; 
proclaimed  the  sacredness  of  marriage  ;  defended  the  honor 
of  woman.  It  has  been  the  friend  of  universal  education, 
and  another  name  for  the  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

But  Christ  taught  not  only  the  value  of  the  individual. 
The  gospel  that  he  preached  was  the  gospel  of  a  kingdom;  ol 
men  related  to  one  another  in  the  bonds  of  society.  The 
service  of  Christianity  therefore  is  due  not  to  the  individual 
alone  but  to  all ;  to  society  in  all  its  institutions,  divisions  and 
'  interlacings.  The  family,  the  community,  the  nation,  the 
world,  all  have  their  claims  upon  it.  The  well-being  of  the 
body,  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  justice,  equity,  purity, 
peace,the  establishment  of  good  laws,  good  citizenship,  good 
government,  are  all  things  of  concern  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

1  This  is  the  truth  that  is  now  proclaimed  as  never 
before  :  The  application  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  social. 

I  industrial  and  economic  life;  thedemandforjusticeandequity 

I  and  righteousness  in  every  relation  betweeti  man  and  man;  tlie 

j  full  recognition  of  the  truth  that  Christianity  has  to  do  with 
I  the  life  that  now  is  no  less  than  with  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
This  is  the  truth  that  is  now  proclaimed  with  a  new 
is^istence,  and  that  is  to  be  proclaimed  until  it  is  obeyed. 

Th®  Chrislsan  Religion  and  the  State 

The  great  principles  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
determining  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  State  are 

I  these : 

“  Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers  : 

I  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  and  the  powers  that  be 
I  are  ordained  of  God,  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  ' 

I  power  withstandeth  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that 
1  withstand  shall  receive  to  themselves  judgment.  For  rulers 
I  are  not  a  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil. 

“  Render  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
I  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  j 

I  to  whom  honor.*'  ^  . 

Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord  s 
Lake:  whether  it  be  to  the  ICing,  as  supreme;  or  unto 
I  governors,  as  sent  by  him  for  vengeance  on  evil  doers  and 
I  for  praise  to  them  that  do  well.” 

«  Render  unto  C^sar  the  things  that  are  Cesar’s  and 
I  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

The  Christian  Church  and  Ih©  Great 
Commission 

When  Christ  was  about  to  leave  his  Disciples,  he  com- 1 
I  manded  them,  “  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  I 
1  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  bather  and  of  I 
tlie  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  teaching  them  to  observ^ 


all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I  ami 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.’*  This 
was  the  Great  Commission.  This  commission  the  Apostles  j 
and  the  early  Christians  endeavored  to  obey ;  and  from  the  | 

I  small  beginnings  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  have 
grown  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and  the  I 
v.'hole  Christian  movement  with  all  its  myriad  branches. 

The  Christian  Church  has  been  known  in  various  lands  I 
I  and  ages  under  various  names  and  various  forms  of  I 
I  government.  Often  during  its  history  it  has  proved  itself  I 
I  unworthy  of  its  title  and  high  calling.  But  despite  all  its  I 
I  lapses  and  all  the  lapses  of  its  members,  it  has  preserved 
I  the  truth  and  life  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  transmitted  I 
I  them  to  men.  It  has  founded  institutions  for  the  advance- 
Iment  of  learning,  for  the  care  of  the  distressed,  for  the  relief  I 
I  of  the  suffering ;  and  it  has  given  the  impulse  to  the  Slate  f 
I  to  do  likewise.  It  has  raised  up  leaders  to  serve  the  world 
I  in  countless  ways.  It  has  leavened  with  the  teachings  of  I 
I  Christ  degraded  tribes  and  great  nations.  If,  as  an  organ!- 
I  zation,  it  has  at  times  forgotten  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
I  shown  itself  a  foe  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  from  it  I 
I  also  has  gone  forth  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  whose  blood  I 
I  has  been  the  seed  of  freedom,  both  civil  and  religious. 

For  all  that  it  has  done  it  should  be  given  due  honor  ;  I 
I  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Church  of  Christ  | 

I  has  rendered  to  the  Great  Commission  but  an  imperfect  I 
I  obedience.  This  is  now  seen  with  steadily  increasing  1 
I  clearness  by  both  the  Church  and  the  world ;  and  Chris- 1 
I  tian  men  are  today  repeating,  with  a  vision  of  greater  I 
I  faithfulness  and  greater  victories  rising  before  them,  the  j 
I  words  of  Christ,  “  The  Field  is  the  world.”  In  the  words 
I  of  St  Paul,  “  Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind  and  ] 

1  stretching  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before,”  the  j 
kChurch  ofChristinevery  land  isto  "press  on  toward  the  goal  I 
lunto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
Christian  Worship 

From  the  first  days  of  Christianity  Christians  have  been  I 
laccustomed  to  meet  together  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  at 
lother  times  for  common  worship.  In  these  assemblies  the  I 
Ichristian  Scriptures  are  read,  prayers  are  offered  to  God, 
■hymns  are  sung,  the  Christian  faith  and  duties  are  preached, 
land  the  rile  of  baptism  is  administered. 

In  their  prayers  Christians  render  thanks  to  God  for  all  I 
this  niercies,  confess  to  him  their  shortcomings,  and  seek  | 
[from  him  forgiveness  and  strength  for  Christian  living.  1 
I  They  ask  for  all  things  needful  as  well  for  the  body  as  for  I 
I  the  soul  Especially  do  they  pray  for  their  own  countries  I 
I  and  for  all  in  authority  in  them  ;  for  all  who  are  in  any  I 
way  afflicted  in  mind,  body  or  estate ;  for  all  Christians  I 
in  every  land  ;  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
1  e-stablishment  in  all  the  world  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  that  all  prayers  be  offered  in  1 
I  submission  to  the  holy  and  loving  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  a 
I  chief  aim  of  Christian  prayer  to  bring  the  will  of  the 
uppliant  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  This 
I  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  well  shown  in  the  brief 
1  prayer  which  Christ  taught  liis  Disciples,,  and  which  is 
commonly  called,  the  Lords  Prayer :  "  Our  Father  | 


who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 

come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors.  And  bring  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.  For  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen.” 

From  time  to  time  in  their  assemblies  for  worship 
Christians  also  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ ;  rever¬ 


ently  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in  memory  of  liim.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  his  own  words.  At  the  Last  Supper 
with  his  Disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  “  He  took 
bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  : 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  And  the  cup  in  like 
manner  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
in  my  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured  out  for  you.” 
This  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  the 
Lord’s  Supper  or  the  Holy  Communion. 


Therefore  do  we  like  St.  Paul,  desire  to  “  preach  Christ  I 

Jesus  as  Lord.”  Notwithstanding  many  imperfections  we  | 
strive  to  be  like  him  ourselves  and  to  present  him  to  allf 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  and  peace.  ForT 
it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  only  through  personal  | 
discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ  are  the  moral  and  spiritual  ■ 
problems  of  Japan  both  individual  and  national  to  be 
solved  and  the  aspirations  of  every  heart  satisfed.  The 
truth  of  our  testimony  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  can  be  fully  tested  only  by  experience.  As  our 
Lord  said,  “  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God.”  But 
our  conviction  cannot  be  shaken  that  every  man  who 
repents  of  sin  and  loyally  accepts  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and 
Lord  will  become  a  new  creature.  Old  things  will  pass;, 
away,  and  he  will  enter  into  a  new  spiritual  world,  even  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God,  1- 


The  Bible 

The  Bible  is  the  authoritative  book  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  touchstone  of  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
composed  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  comprises  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  written  by  the  Prophets  and  holy  men  of  old.  The 
New  Testament  comprises  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  gospels  are  narratives  of  the  life,  death,  resur¬ 
rection,  ascension,  and  teachings  of  Christ.  They  were 
written  that  the  early  Christians  might  know  the  “  certainty 
of  the  things  in  which  they  had  been  instructed,”  and 
which  they  had  received  from  “  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word.”  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  given  an 
account  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity.  The  Epistles 
and  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  also  were  originally  written  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  early  Christians.  They 
set  forth  the  deep  truths  of  Christianity  ;  are  full  of  wisdom 
and  abound  in  joy  and  victorious  faith.  The  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  were  Apost'es  or  apostolic  men  ;  and, 
like  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  were  men 
who  ”  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit” 

Concicisfon 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  account  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
it  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  as,  in  its  main 
outlines,  it  Is  believed  by  us  and  by  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  repeat  it  that  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
REUGioN  is  Jesus  Christ  himself.  He  is  the  Key  to 
ALL  man’s  deepest  PROBLEMS,  THE  ANSWER  TO  ALL  HIS' 
NEEDS  AND  ASPIRATIONS.  In  HIM  ARE  REVEALED  THE 
CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE  OF  GoD  AND  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF 

MAN.  Through  him  God  speaks  to  all  men,  summoning 

THEM  FROM  SIN  AND  TO  RECONCILIATION  WITH  HIMSELF, 

Through  faith  in  him  men  receive  forgiveness  of  sin^ 
and  power  to  live  in  the  midst  of  this  WORf  D  THE 

LIFE  OF  SONS  OF  GOD,  VICTORIOUS  OVER  SIN  AND  POSSESSED 
BY  A  SPIRIT  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE  AND  LOVE. 


SAYS  JAPAN’S  HOPE 
IS  IN  PREPAREDNESS] 


Prof.Kambe  of  the  Imperial  Uni-| 
versity  Sees  Peril  in  Jealousy 
of  White  Nations. 


THINKS  GERMANS  A  MENACE 


And  Fears  That  America,  Russia, 
and  Teutons  May  One  Day 
Unite  Against  His  Country. 


That  Japan’s  only  hope  so  far  as  the 
white  nations  are  concerned  is  one  of 
“power,”  and  that  even  the  nations 
that  now  profess  the  warmest  friend¬ 
ship  for  Japan  will  become  her  enemies 
If  Japan  ”  comes  Into  any  inordinate  de- 
^ee  of  prominence  ”  Is  the  argument  of 
Professor  Masao  Kambe  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  University  at  Kyoto.  He  asks 
who  can  deny  that  some  day  Germany 
may  unite  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States  against  Japan,  and  Japan's  duty 
is,  he  adds,  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency. 

Professor  Kambe  gives  his  views  in 
the  December  Issue  of  the  Japan  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Toklo  in  an  article  captioned 
”  Japan’s  Policy.'’  It  is  evident  now,  he 
says,  that  the  position  of  Japan  wlU  be 
enhanced  rather  than'  retarded  as  a 
suit  of  the  present  war,  while  most  of 
the  European  nations  '*  will  be  more  or 
less  weakened  by  the  disastrous  strug¬ 
gle.” 

The  United  States,  he  says,  will  derive 
many  important  advantages  as  a  result 
of  tne  war,  but  perhaps  not  so  many  as 
will  Japan. 

"  The  higher  a  nation  rises,”  Profes- 
Kambc  says,  ‘‘the  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  a  target  does  it  become  and  the  more 
violently  will  the  storms' of  international 
je^ousy  beat  about  its  head.  In  the 


I  oient  to  nullity  ail  JaparTs  gams  m  fl. . 

war.  Now  that  the  thing  is  done  it 
cannot  be  undone;  and  all  Japan  can  dc 
(is  to  prepare  to  meet  even  the  mightiest 
I  that  may  attack  her.  so  as  to  avert  the 
I  catastrophe.  Some  regard  the  extraor- 
I  dinary  activity  of  the  Okuma  Cabinet  in 
I  expanding  army  and  navy  as  unneces- 
isary.  but  they  little  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation.  In  the  final  issue  it  Is  the  na- 
Ition  that  is  responsible. 

I  ”  A  Cabinet  may  escape  the  result  of 
j  itp  errors  by  resigning,  but  a  nation  can- 
inot  resign.  A  nation  must  be  wise 
enough  to  supervise  the  acts  of  its  Min¬ 
isters  of  State  and  see  that  they  make 
1  no  mistakes  or  lead  the  nation  into  dan- 
Jger.  Such  mistakes  as  happened  in  coii- 
Inectlon  with  the  negotiations  at  Peking 
I  would  not  have  occurred  had  we  been  a 
I  people  able  to  oversee  what  our  officials 
I  were  about.  The  main  thing  is  to  make 
I  the  nation  strong;  for  a  powerful  nation 
I  need  fear  nothing.  Our  officials  must 
Ibe  careful  not  to  Isolate  us  among  the 
Inations  either  by  rashness  of  policy  or 
■making  others  envious  us.  Let  every 
Ihostlle  country  be  a  whip  to  urge  us  on 
I  to  greater  defense  strength  and  thus  be 
an  assistance  to  usl  Thus  our  dangers 
will  accrue  to  our  advantage.  All  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nation  itself,  how  It  can 
accumulate  and  conserve  its  power.  Our 
worst  enemy  is  always  within.” 


Education  the  Secret. 

If  Japan  is  to  meet  the  responsIWHtles  | 
that  will  be  thrust  upon  her  as  a  result ; 
of  the  European  war.  says  Professor 
Kamb’e,  “  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to 
imitate  Germany.”  Germany,  he  adds, 
IB  **  asserting  herself  with  might,  and 
ahe  believes  that  she  is  right.’ 

The  secret  of  German  power,  he  SB.ya. 
iM  education,  an  education  by  which  she 
has  forced  the  nation  to  serve  the  State 
and  make  the  State  great.  That  is  the 
kind  of  education,  he  adds,  that  is  need¬ 
ed  in  Japan. 

••In  Germany,  therefore,  we  have 
Picture  of  giant  power  carefully  and  in- 
tclllgenUy  built  up  and  proficient.  In 
the  present  war  Germany  may  have  lost 
the  sympathy  of  the  world,  but  no  one 
has  any  douot  of  her  strength,  all  can 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  her  power, 
nith  such  marvelous  resource  she  will 
soon  recuperate  after  the  war;  and,  ^ 
has  been  suggested,  may  be  friendly  tc 
Japan  for  a  time,  as  convenience  serves 
but  she  is  a  power  with  which  Japan  hn. 
to  reckon.  Who  can  say  that  some  da> 
she  will  not  uiiite-with  Russia  or  Amei- 


ica  against  Japan?  At  any  rate,  it  is  oui 
duty  to  be  ^prepared 


ease  of  a  yellow  nation  the  jealousy 
of  the  West  would  be  only  the  more 
fierce.  Many  of  Japan's  present  friends 
are  such  only  because  it  is  advantageous 
to  them,  and  on  these,  of  course,  she 
cannot,  depend.  And  now  a  new  enemy 
,has  been  added  In  the  person  of  Ger- 
imany. 

”  Germany  may,  indeed,  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  Japan  after  this 
war,  but  we  can  rest  assured  that  it 
will  be  only  a  temporary  convenience 
lo  both  sides.  Iti  the  opinion  of  many 
Che  fact  of  having  created  u  new  enemy 
the  all-powerful  Geimanv  is  suffi- 


emergency.  Japan  must  not,  waste  he 
time  and  energy  by  Internecine  disput< 
and  strife,  but  proceed  to  get  Into  s 
position  where  she  can  make  her  owi 
necessities,  and  be  independent  of  for 
eign  countries.  She  must  be  able  to  sup 
ply  the  demand^  of  tbe  south  seas  am 
4v.cm  .'rtmtTKsrf'jfl.llv  under  nei 


bring  them  commercially  - —  ^  _ _ 

sway  We  cannot  do  better  than  foHov 

__1__ _ ti.,..!  V.,  raWInD’  nn  OUF' 


the  German  method  by  relying  on  our 
selves  and  ceasing  to  depend  on  out¬ 
side  aselstanco.  We  should  t< 

create  a  powerful  national  splrtt,  an* 
produce  citizens  with  sane  minds  in  ro 
bust  bodies,  regardless  of  expenditure  o 
hindrance!  Then  we  should  utRi*®  ou 
knowledge  and  strength  for  military  am 
economic  purposes  so  as  to  be  successiu 
tn  competition  with  other  countrlM 
Such  preparation  cannot  be  left  to  in 
dlviduols;  It  mast  he  a  State  duty  am 


joncern.  Japan  must  be  perfectly  pr* 
pared  either  for  honorable  peace  or  tn- 

'a^  those  Imbued 

doctrine  of  non-resistance  who  think  we 
ahould  be  just  as  well  off  as  cosmopol¬ 
itans  under  a  forel^  rule.  Even  it  we 
retain  our  Independence  we  must  yet 
be  prepared  to  endure  111-trcatment 
from  the  world.  We  boast  that  we  are 
a  first-class  power:  yet  we  ai-e  exclud¬ 
ed  as  undesirables  from  America;  even 
In  Europe  the  yellow  raw  is  not  re¬ 
garded  on  even  terms.  If  we  are  so 
treated  while  in  possession  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  Independence,  what  wouid 
our  treatment  be  should 'wo  lose  either 
or  both? 

Points  to  Race  Hnlred. 

The  Jews  are  an  excellent  race;  yet 
they  are  despised  on  account  of  their 
social  customs.  Negroes  are  looked 
down  upon  for  their  low  Intellect:  but 
even  if  they  were  Intellectually  equal  to 
the  whites  they  would  nevertheless  be 
despised.  So  it  Is  clear  that  our  only  [ 
hope  among  the  white  races  is  power; 

If  we  are  only  strong  enough,  and  then 
only,  we  can  move  freely  from  county 
to  country  as  convenience  serves.  With¬ 
out  seeking  to  domineer  over  others  we 
can  cultivate  our  strength,  laboring  to 
promote  peace  and  equality  among  men 
as  well  os  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

I  J^pan  must  be  determined  to  uphold  and 
promote  justice  come  what  lua?-  I*' 
the  mistakes  Germany  has  made 

With  the 

outside  world  Japan  must,  of  course,  be 
Sreful  not  to  isolate  herself  from  the  ' 
1  Empathy  of  the  powers:  she  ought  to 
do  (^1  she  can  do  maintain  her  alliance 
land  entente  cordiale  and  enter  into 
Imutull  exchange  of  advanUges.  slncere- 
Itv  onlltting  differences.  If  in  spite  ol 
powers  press  her  unjustly, 
Ithwugh  env?  and  Tiatred.  she  will  be 
lob^aed  to  resort  to  extreme  measures. 
ISiifl*5or  that  ordeal  she  must  be  well 
[prepared.** _ 

japaTmay  intervene. 

I  Has  Several  Warships  at  Shanghai 
to  Protect  Her  Interests. 

Dec.  6,  (Delayed.) — It  is  un- 
Iderstood  that  Japan.  In  view  ot  the 
■disturbed  conditions  in  Shanghai,  will 
ladopt  measures  for  the  protection  of 
■Japanese  residents  and  interests  there. 

Several  Japanese  warships  are  already 
■on  the  spot,  and  the  cruiser  Tsugaru. 
Iwhlch  has  left  Yokohama,  is  believed  to 
Ibe  hound  for  Shanghai. 


iftuiJUL  i\  Liiifiu  m  m  boweis 

wa--  iK)t  a  selfish  interference  in 
meklc  al  fairs  at  the  expense  of 

^^Referring  to  the  peace  compact  of 
the  Entente  Allies,  whereby  each  na¬ 
tion  agreed  not  to  make  a  separate 
oeace  Baron  Ishli  said  that  Japan 
foined  because  her  adhesion  woula 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  En¬ 
tente  Allies  were  growing  stronger 
and  would  al.so  make  more  definite 
the  common  relations  of  the  powers 
n  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 


RENEWS  JAPA-N^  PLEDGE. 

rSign  Minister  Ishii  Looks 
with  Allies. 


I  Foreign  Minister 
Future  Bond 
TOKIO,  Dec.  7. — Count  Okuma,  the 
I  Japanese  Premier,  addressing  the 
I  Diet  today,  dwelt  on  the  universal 
I  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  man- 
I  iiosted  by  the  Janapese  people  at  the 
I  coronation  of  Emperor  Toshihito  as 
I  a  basis  for  further  strengthening  the 
I  solidity  and  prosperity  of  the  Impe- 
I  rial  House  and  the  Empire.  He  em- 
Iphasized  the  statement  that  the 
■  project  for  naval  repletion  which  was 
I  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Defense 
1  was  the  first  necessity  In  the  present 
I  situation  of  the  world. 

'•  Not  a  day;  can  be^ilost  in  carrying 
I  out  the  plan."  be  declared. 

Count  Okuma  said  that  he  consid- 
H  ered  the  economic  and  financial  out¬ 
look  propitious. 

Baron  Ishii.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  also  addressed  the  Diet.  He 
,,e.i  Lfie  Chinese  situation  with¬ 
out  referring  to  the  question  of  China 
allying  herself  with  the  Entente 
Powers,  as  she  has  been  liTvlted  to  do. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  re-estab- 
llshment  of  the  monarchy  in  China 
th"  Foreign  Minister  said  that  China 
contemplated  some  delay  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  its  plan,  but  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  give  the  details  of 
China’s  reply  to  Japan's  request  for 
a -postponement  of  the  project.  Rs- 
carding  further  steps  to  be  taken  bv 
Ji'pan,  Baron  Ishii  said  that  in  dis- 
cuesing  the  matter  with  the  powers 
he  insisted  that  Japan  s  advice  for  u 
postponement  was  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  safeguard  the  comniou 


jiJRG€SA6GRESSI0|l|fflTO| 

I  Japat^se  Society  Sees  Opportunity 
While  Europe  Is  at  War. 

PEKING.  Feb.  8,  (Correspondence  of 
t  The  Associated  Press.)— Japanese  citi¬ 
zens  resident  in  Peking  and  or^nlzed 
into  a  body  called  *'  Yu  Chlh  Tuan, 
or  Society  of  the  Ambitious,  have  pub- 
llshed  a  manifesto  in  Japanese  papers 
which  has  provoked  much  _ 

The  manifesto  <>emands  that  Japan 
should  take  aggressive  st^ps  for  the 
immediate  settlement  of  a'’ 
tlons  between  Japan  and  China,  nhue 

Rnronean  war  is  still  in  piogress. 

It  cmriments  on  th6  present  opportun- 
itv  aB  OM  which  prohBbls  comes  not 
oftener  than  once  In  a  thousand  j^rs,. 
and  demands  that  the 
eminent  shall  cease  wavering.  take 
s  firm  position  with  reference  to 
The  following  is  a  translation  ot  the 

maidfestOt^n  outbreak  of  the  European 
I  war.  the  power  of  Japan  in  the  Omnt 
I  has  been  steadily  Ihcreasing. 

Inavy  and  army  arc  sufficient  to  maln- 
I  tain  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Client, 
j  No  country  east  of  tlie  Suez  ^anal 
dares  to  disobey  the  command  of 
Japan.  Even  the  European  powen 
lorA  awftitine  the  pleasure  of  the  J.ap- 
Inesroovefnment  ^  This  is  the  most] 

I  opportune  itioment  for  Japan  to  sf.ttlc 
I  oncG  and  for  all  the  China  question. 

I  This  requires  nothing  but  a  scratch  otl 

If  ^Japan  should  recognize  the  em-1 
I  Dire  for  tlie  mere  privilege  granted  by| 

!  the  Chinese  Government  as  reciprocal  1 
rewards,  Japan  will  only  be  looked  K 
down  upon  by  President  Yuan  snd  hisj 
I  Ministers  because  Japan  is  easily! 

I  ^tlsfied  with  such  privllegos.  China! 

1  will  eventually  put  up  some  more  ob-| 
Stacies  and  these  privileges  will  be-| 
come  nothing  but  names.  Japan  has! 

I  acquired  her  master's  position  through! 

I  her  diplomatic  relations  ^'Ith  China! 
land  cannot  afford  to  throw  it  away| 

1  for  no  reason." 


JAPAN  IS  AIMING 
lATCONTROLOFCHINAl 

Reports  That  She  May  Quit| 
Britain  for  Germany  if  Her 
Ambition  Is  Balked. 


PRESENT  TREATY  CRITICISED 


Viewpoint  of  the  Japanese  PressI 
and  People  as  Explained  by 
Dr.  T.  lyenaga. 


Dr.  T.  lyenaga,  a  prominent  Japanese  [j 
In  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  the  East  and  j] 
West  In  the  Woolworth  Building,  com¬ 
menting  yesterday  upon  dispatches  say¬ 
ing  that  Japan  was  reported  to  be  de¬ 
manding  a  free  hand  in  China  and  I 
threatening  otherwise  to  form  a  Ger- 1 
mail  alliance,  said  that,  although  he  J 
himself  believed  the  Anglo-Japaneae  | 
treaty  was  the  host  for  the  two  voiin- 
tries  concerned.  tUero  was  much  criti¬ 
cism  of  it  In  the  press  of  Ids  native  land.  I 
“And  if  England  prove  lukewarm  lo.l 
Japan,"  he  remarked.  “  it  might  well  be  I 
that  Japan  would  fly  into  nuothcr’sj 


Ijarina.  many  chan 

B;  wrought  bv  war.  For  instance.  Russia  | 
^and  Japan,  ten  years  ago  at  sword 
■  points,  arc  now  working  together.  WhoR 
[knows  what  might  bofaift?  The  situa-f 
[tion  now  is  most  interesting.  If  Ger¬ 
many  should  make  a  good  showing  at  | 
Verdun  she  would  follow  up  her  advan¬ 
tage  by  making  a  movement  against  | 
Russian  troops  tn  Asia  Minor. 

'  Expressing  merely  my  personal  view  E 
I  have  a  groat  admiration  for  German  | 
efficiency  and  for  the  achievements  ol 
German  science.  One  cannot  be  ^un¬ 
aware  of  the  good  points  even  of  an 
enemy.  Because  we  are  foes  or  Ger¬ 
many  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
halo  everything  which  is  German.  \\  e 
think  it  for  the  benefit  of  Euroi’ean  at- 
lairs  that  the  Allies  slionld  win,  and  t  ne 
Japanese  are  anxious  that  the  results 
of  this  great  war  should  be  aevoui- 
pllshed.  Japan  is  not  at  all  indliicrciil 
to  the  outcome. 

Burden  Placed  on  Jnpnn. 

"  Japan  is  of  course  on  the  side  of 
England.  She  has  in  every  way  been 
faithful  to  the  treaty,  'riiere  arc  BOine 
of  tiie  Japanese  newspapers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  has  been  a  great  burden 
placed  upon  Japan  by  her  obligation  to 
mainlum  the  peace  of  India  in  tlie  event 
of  an  attack  by  a  third  ppwet.  for  if 
India  be  threatened  Japan  is  to  go  to 
vhe  help  of  England. 

“In  the  second  plocc  the  patrollng  of 
the  Pacific  seas  is  left  to  Japan, 
whereas  the  patrollng  of  tlie-  olher  seas 
Is  left  in  the  hands  of  Great  Hrilain. 
This  anongemeiit  has  not  made  ilie 
shipping  of  Japan  absolutely  satV  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  places,  for 
the  Sakoteni  Maru  was  sunk  and  aev- 
jcral  other  Japanese  vessels  came  to 
Igrief.  The  vessels  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
iKaisha,  w’hich  ordinarily  would  have 
IgoiiQ  tlirough  the  Suez  Canal  and  hence 
Ito  channel  ports,  have  been  obliged  to 
go  by  tlic  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
thus  being  often  delayed  for  two  weeks 
and  put  to  great  expense  for  coal. 

"  It  has  also  happened  that  the 
British  have  made  frequent  search  of 
Japanese  slcainstilps  in  quest  of  Hin¬ 
dus  who  arc  British  subjeets  and  are 
suspected  of  being  disloyal  to  England 
and  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Ger¬ 
many.  The  British  are  very  nnxlous 
■to  keep  an  eye  on  what  the  East  In- 
dlan.s  .ire  doing.  . 

'■  Another  important  matter  being  dis¬ 
cussed  bv  llie  Japanese  press  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  British  subjects  are  doing  all 
that  thev  can  to  iindernitno  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Japan  in  China,  cspecialiy  in  so 
far  as  the  good  services  .lapan  are 
offered  to  China.  China  is  regarded  b.v 
the  Japanese  as  being  under  lliclr  .guid¬ 
ance  and  protection.  Groat  Britain, 
ifor 'commercial  reasons,  is  endeavoring 
to  extend  her  influence  in  that  counlr.v. 

“  The  people  of  tlie  Hnlted  Blale.':. 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  attention 
given  to  the  European  war  and  to  the 
Mexican  .situation  in  the  public  press,  do 
not  realize  that  there  Is  a  revolnlion  .in 
China,  and  that  at  this  hour  China  needs 
help  to  maintain  a  stable  government. 
Just  as  this  country  believes  lliat  it  is 
iher  duty  to  interfere  in  the  situation  In 
uMexico.  both  for  the  protection  of  her 
own  chlzon.s  ami  also  becaime .  other 
powers  expect  her  to  look  after  Uieir  .sub¬ 
jects.  so  it  is  that  Japan  feels  responsl- 
Dllity  for  the  peace  and  order  or  china. 

“Of  late  mudh  has  been  talked  about 
Japan’s  designs  upon  China.  The  funda¬ 
mental  boli.  y  of  Japan  towar.l  Ch  rm 
should  be  no  other  than  to  oeipenl  tlio 
bond  of  amity  and  friendship  between 
ihe  two  nations  and  to  safeguard  thereby 
Ihe.ir  common  interests.  The  well  known 
Dollcv  of  maintaining  Chinas  inlegrilj 
and  independence  and  the  open  ‘‘oo''  ' 
mains  today  the  same  as  it  nas  during 
tlio  davs  of  John  Hay  and  Jutaro  Ku- 
mura  It  should  be  apparent  even  to  out¬ 
siders  that  European  onewachment  upon 
Cliina  would  prove  prejudicial  to  .lapan ->» 
Interests,  bringing  European  pol1ii*s  to 
her  ver.v  threshold  and  even  endaiigci  - 
ing  her  national  existence. 

“But  the  critics  cry,  What  about 
Group  V  of  the  recent  negotiaiioiis,.  ot 
tlioso  demands  intended  to  make  Ahiua 
vlrtuallv  a  Japanese  protectorate.  Are 
thev  not  an  infringement  upoh  China  a 
aavcreignltyV  Certainiy  not.  They  were 
friendly  proffers,  and_  cerUltuy 
is  entitled  to  offer  China  hdcndly  suj,- 
gesUons  for  her  bcttcrmcnl. 

Some  of  Japan's  I’r«pi»snl«. 

"  Tiieir  acceptance  by  China,  liow- 
ever,  must  depend  upon  the  value  which 
Clilna  places  on  Jatian's  friemlshlp.  1 
can  sec  ho  vcasoii  why  site  should  he 
•low  to  accept  some  of  Jap 


^  1^' 


popfils.  t  can  see  no  force  i 
t<*»i(lon  llial  the  rennest  to  employ  -T;!. 
ancpe  poliUi'nl,  mIHtary,  and  financial  | 
adviser?  is  an  aasettiou  by  Japan  oil 
lier  political  paraniouiitcy  over  ChUio.  f 
Doce  not  t’hlna  employ  many  foreign  ^ 
advisers— political,  military,  and  finan- 1 
tial?  Is  iiot  l-’ckliig  populated  by  scores  ! 
o£  such  titular  foreign  advisers?  Out  f 
of  .O.nna  foreign  employes  in  China  there  i 
aro  at  present  1145  Japanese,  while  Ihe# 
remainder  is  niado  up  of  l.lOo  hJngUsh,  S 
1.003  French.  533  Germans.  •lU’J  Itus-  l 
sians.  174  Americans,  and  others.  I 

••  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  China  f 
should  not  heed  Ihe  advice  of  her  friend.  i 
which  aims  at  efficiency  and  unifoimUy  ; 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  pi'eseiit 
war  has  demonstrated  concluslvclv  that 
munitions  are  an  important  factor 'in  the 
success  of  modern  warfare.  If  riilna  Is 
courageous  enovigh  to  acknowledge  her 
awful  -dencicncy  In  that  respect  and 
wise  enough  to  take  steps  to  mend  the 
matter,  wliv  .should  she  refuse  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Japan?  Still  less  is  it  easy  to 
comprehend  whv  Japan  is  not  entitled 
to  enjoy  in  China  the  same  privilege  of 
Moidiiic  land  and  property  for  lite  pur¬ 
pose  Of  education  and  charity  which  tha 
western  nations  have  been  enjoying  for 
decades. 

■■  In  short,  to  cement  the  bond  of 
amity  and  friendship  with  China  and  to 
M'ork  out  together  their  own  destinle.<;  in 
tho  Far  Kast  is,  then,  the  fundamental 
China  policy  of  Japan.  For  ui>oii  their 
co-operation  depends  the  healthy  poHt-D 
leal  development  of  the  Par  East.  And  J 
at  the  same  time,  co-operation  and  not  I 
antagonism,  T  believe,  should  be  the  I? 
watchword  to  guide  the  coui-se  of  Amer-  |l 
lea  and  Japan  In  the  Far  East.  In  I 
eaying  this  1  am  sure  that  I  shall  hav6  | 

the  approval  and  indorsement  of 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  ' 

CHINESE  REVOLT  GROWS. 

16,000  Revolutionaries  Said  to  be  [[ 
Attacking  Kwangtung  Province. 

f3AN  FRANCISCO.  March  lil.-Offi-  11 
clals  of  the  Chinese  Republic  As.'sociatloii  I 
here  today  received  ti  cablegram  fi-om 
revolutionarv  leaders  in  China  declaring 
that  a  force  of  Hi.uiH)  revolutionists  un¬ 
der  General  Euy  Uiig-ting.  Military  IL 
Governor  of  Kwangsi,  was  engaged  In  m 
an  attack  upon  the  bordering  Province  P 
of  Kwungtung.  The  Commercial  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  attacked  province  has  im- 
poriuned  its  Military  Governor  to  do-  | 
dare  Kwangtung  independent  5f  the  I 
rule  cf  Yuan  Slilh-kai.  according  to  the  [ 
cablegram.  I 

According  Ic  the  officials  of  the  asao-  || 
elation.  .«ix  I’rovlnce.s— Yunnan,  Kv,ci-  n 
Chau.  Szechuen.  Huiuin.  Kwan.«l.  and  E 
Klangsi-are  now  In  revolt.  The  at-  | 
ta»‘ked  i-’rovince  of  Kwatrgtung  is  prat-] 
tlcally  surrotindetl  by  these. 

lif'ong  tiok-lung.  editor  of  the  Clii- 
nose  Republic  .Journal,  published  in  Sati 
Francisco,  will  succeed  Tong  King 
I  Chong,  who  died  ten  days  ago.  as  head 
1  of  the  Chinese  Republic  .\ssociation.  it 
‘►I was  announced  today.  The  association 
“•J  is  raising  .funds  for  the  revolution, 
bn  Nearly  ?1, 000, 000  already  has  been  sub-| 
g»j  Bcidbe^ 


QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  BARON  SHIBUSAWA. 

His  Invitation  Accepted  for  a  Frank  Discussion  of  the  Relations  of 


Japan  and  the  United  States. 


By  GEORGE  BRONSON  RE.4,. 
Editor  of  The  Far  Eastern  Review. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Xcw  Tark  Times: 

Baron  ShibuSawa.  the  philanthropist 
and  Morgan  of  Japan,  brings  to  America 
a  message  of  peace  and  good-will.  He 
tells  us  that  he  wants  a  frank  and 
honest  talk  straight  from  the  heart  with 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  as  he  believes  this  to  be  the 
best  way  of  settling  international 
troubles. 

The  Baron  states  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  his  country  and  America  wore 
always  Intimate  and  cordial  until  about 
1005,  when  the  situation  was  altered  by 
an  unfortunate  policy  of  discrimination 
lagdinst  Japanese  Immigrants  in  Cali- 
Ifornla.  The  change  in  the  friendly 
sentiments  is  shouldered  on  to  America. 
Constant  iteration  and  reiteration  has 
convinced  the  Japanese,  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  the  lowest,  that  America  is  the 
aggressor,  and  that  all  hard  feelings 
ore  tr.aceable  to  the  school  incident  in 
San  Francisco  in  1905. 

Amerlcon  sympathy  and  friendship  for  ^ 
Japan  Is  proverbial.  It  was  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated  during  her  war  with  Russia. 

It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact,  that,  al¬ 
though  victorious  on  land  and  sea,  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  war  meant  financial 
exhaustion  to  Japan,  with  the  possibility 
of  ultimate  defeat  as  her  armies  wei%'| 
lured  northward  Into  the  bitter  cold  of 
Upper  Manchuria  far  away  from  Uielr 
base  of  supplies  at  Port  Arthur.  In 
fact,  Russia  maintains  that  had  the  war 
endured  a  few  months  longer  the  tide 
of  victory  would  have  been  turned  in 
her  favor. 

At  this  juncture  the  hard-pressed  t' 
Japanese  Government  solicited  President 
Roosevelt  to  intervene.  True  to  the 
traditional  friendship  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  President  Roosevelt 
whole-heartedly  responded  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  about  the  negotiations 
terminating  In  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 
The  great  truth  in  this  statement  is 
that  the  overture  for  peace  emanated 
from  Japan.  The  truth  was  known  to 
only  a  few  of  the  higher  officials  of  the 
two  Governments,  and  the  traditions  of 
diplomacy  together  w’ith  an  honest, 
friendly  sentim'ent  operated  to  preserve 
it  as  a  State  secret.  The  diary  of  the 
late  John  Hay  published  recently  In 
Harper’s  Magazine,  however,  mentions 
the  incident  and  so  removes  the  ban  of 
silence  and  permits  a  freer  newspaper 
mention  of  this  otherwise  sealed  chap¬ 
ter  of  international  diplomacy. 

Does  Baron  Shlbuaawa  remember  the 
violent  anti  -  American  demonstration 
which  swept  over  Japan  when  the  news 
of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  masses?  It  was  only 
recently  that  some  jingoes  In  Japan  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  celebrating  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  these  anti-American  out¬ 
bursts.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  people 
of  Japan,  enraged  at  having  to  bear  the 
costs  of  the  war  themselves,  accused 
America  of  intervening  in  favor  of 
Russia  to  deprive  them  of  their  rightful 
fruits  of  victory?  Ignorant  of  the 
desperate  financial  straits  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  seeing  only  the  glorious 
victories  of  their  arms,  the  people  of 
Japan  could  not  understand  why  they 
had  to  relinquish  the  right  to  an 
indemnity. 

I  ask  Baron  Shibusawa  whether  the 
Covernnient  of  his  country  has  ever  in¬ 
formed  its  people  of  Its  dire  straits  at 
!the  time  it  appealed  to  Pi-esident  Rciose- 


velt  to  intervene  in  Uieir  behaTT  antr 
bring  about  peace?  Do  the  people  of 
Japan  understand  that  American  sym¬ 
pathy  answering  their  friendly  call  for 
assistance  in  their  hour  of  need  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  them  from  further 
losses  and  possible  defeat? 

In  his  sincere  and  manly  desire  for  a 
frank  and  honest  talk  to  arrive  at  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  Baron  Shlbuaawa  lays  stress  on 
the  right  to  full  recognition  of  his  people 
in  this  country  with  the  white  races  of 
Europe. 

Waving  tlie  recognition  of  equality 
which  comes  from  education  and  a  mvi- 
tual  understanding,  or  any  discussion 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Japanese 
laborer  for  assimilation  Into  our  body 
politic,  and  admitting  the  Injustice  of 
many  of  the  objections  raised  against  his  ! 
entrance  Into  this  country,  is  It  fair  to 
ask  the  spokesman  for  Japan  if  his  peo¬ 
ple  practice  in  the  East  what  they  now 
demand  from  the  West? 

In  1871  the  despised  Eta,  the  outcasts 
of  Japan,  were  elevated  by  imperial  de¬ 
cree  to  full  citizenship  and  equality  with 
the  other  classes  of  the  community.  I 
There  Is  little  or  no  racial  difference  be-  [ 
tween  the  Eta  people  and  other  Japa-  i 
nese.  The  law  made  them  equal.  Have  [ 
the  people  of  Japan  lived  up  to  and  car-  t 
Tied  out  the  wishes  of  the  late  Emperor 
and  conceded  equality  to  the  Eta?  I 
The  Far  Bast,  a  prominent  weekly  i 
publication  of  Toklo,  In  its  issue  of  June 
0  of  last  year,  says : 

The  following  ciieulnr  lias  been  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  leading  men  of  Toklo  by 
Tenya  Ooye,  acting  for  Baron  Shibusawa: 

"  There  Is  nothing’  that  brings  more  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  humanity  of  these  days  of 
progressive  civilization  than  race  prejudice. 
This  is  partioulariy  so  in  those  Instances 
vhere  contempt  and  exclusion  are  extended 
to  a  section  of  the  seme  people  In  this 
country  without  any  valid  reason— which, 
by  the  way.  cannot  bo  found  In  our  lltera- 
t'lre.  This  state  of  affairs  wo  most  deeply 
regret.  It  is  no  more  than  disrespect  to 
the  profound  benevolence  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  and  disregard  of  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  We  cannot  He  still  and  allow 
Bueh  things  to  continue.  Therefore,  we  peo¬ 
ple  of  one  mind  have  founded  the  TelRoko 
Kodokal  (Imperial  Associatton  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Public  Humanity)  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  gracious  will  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror." 

The  Far  East  then  says:  ^ 

Baron  Shibusawa  Is  President  of  the  | 
Foundation  Committee  of  this  new  society.  ' 
It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  trend  of  public  I 
Opinion  In  this  country  that  the  Japanese  1 
ai'o  recognizing  tihe  existence  among  them-'i 
selves  of  a  form  of  race  prejudice  that  has  I 
little  excuse— the  cemmon  disllka  m  which  ' 
the  Eta  class  aro  held.  To  deny  the  natur¬ 
alness  of  the  feelings  of  race  prejudice 
among  races  widely  separated  from  each 
other  in  color,  beliefs,  and  traditions,  while 
entertaining  repugnance  for  a  people  tong 
ago  assimilated,  practically,  among  the 
Japanese  la  illogical  and  calculated  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  prompt  retort  from  other  nations. 
What  is  the  Japanese  definition  of  ra¬ 
cial  equality?  la  It  fair  to  seek  for  the 


I  explanation  In  the  Japanese  treatment 
!  of  the  Formosan  Chinese,  now  called  ^ 
I  Formosans?  Count  Itagakl,  one  of  the  j 
'  foremost  statesmen  and  humanitarians  ] 

I  of  Japan,  is  a  reliable  tsitness.  In  tUe| 

'  Japan  Financial  and  Economical  Month- 
'  ly  for  August  of  last  year  Count  Itagaki  | 
says: 


It'  is  a  fa«  tiiatTlie  authorities  show 
«“rlmlnatory  treatment  of  the  natives. 

Japan's  colonial  policy,  unlike  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  In  India,  should  be  one  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  between  Japanese  and  Formosans  In 
their  treatment. 

'I'wenty  years  havo  elapsed  since  Formosa 
was  ceded  to  Japan,  but  no  Intermarriage 
between  Japanese  and  Formosans  Is  legally 
allowed.  tVlth  regard  to  education,  only 
that  which  Is  necessary  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood  Is  given  to  the  natives:  the  higher 
education  necessary  for  civilized  people  Is 
denied  to  them.  No  franchise  Is  given  the 
Formosans,  and  the  freedom  of  speech  as 
regards  personal  rights  Is  withheld. 

The  Far  Ea?t,  In  its  Issue  of  Oct.  » 
of  this  year,  just  eight  weeks  ago.  tella 
US  that  a  new  "conspiracy”  has  de¬ 
veloped  In  Formosa,  and  adds; 

Five  hundred  and  five  unfortunates  were 
sentenced  to  death;  seven  have  been  given 
fifteen  years'  imprisonments  thirty-eight 
to  twelve  years,  and  three  hundred  nine 
years.  Four  hundred  are  still  awaiting 
trial.  A  grim  record.  It  Is  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  policy  to  nilo  Formosa  In  military 
fashion,  and.  In  the  words  of  an  angry 
statesman,  tho  public  be  damned.  Turn 
on  the  light  In  Formosa. 

With  the  fate  of  their  brethren  in  For¬ 
mosa  always  before  them.  Is  it  strange 
that  intelligent  and  patriotic  Chinese  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  at  their  face  value 
Japan's  protestations  of  amity  and  good¬ 
will?  The  Formosans  are  Chinese.  They 
:  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  abor¬ 
igines.  If  Chinese  in  Formosa  ai-< 
treated  with  contempt  and  denied  the: 
rights  of  subjects  of  the  empire,  what 
can  the  Chinese  on  the  mainland  expect] 
from  the  benevolent  domination  of  Japan 
In  their  affairs,  as  foreshadowed  in  the; 
suggested  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine? 

The  Formosans  and  Koreans  are  con¬ 
quered  races.  Tlie  Constitution  of  Japan] 
is  not  yet  extended  to  them.  It  is  not  fair 
to  remind  the  Japanese  that  before  they 
can  honorably  expect  to  receive  the  full' 
recognition  of  tltelr  equality  by  the  West 
tliey  should  make  some  effort  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  own  country  what  they 
preach  to  the  West? 

Baron  Shlbusawa,  as  the  spokesman 
for  Japan,  revives  one  of  the  vital  ques¬ 
tions  advanced  by  Count  Okuma  and 
others.  The  Baron  says;  "There  Is  a 
big  field  for  co-operation  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  You  havo 
the  capital,  science,  and  experience.  We 
are  near  China,  understand  the  Chinese, 
and  are  racially  closely  allied  to  them. 

So  there  is  no  reason  why  these  two  na¬ 
tions,  by  co-operation,  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  taking  the  largest  share  in  the 
peaceful  exploitation  of  China.  Here  is 
an  example  of  what  I  mean  from  my 
experience  as  a  mill  owner:  When  you 
set  up  mills  in  China  you  find  that  you 
cannot  get  foremen  there.  To  bring 
them  from  America  would  be  costly.  It 
would  be  most  economical  to  employ 
Japanese.” 

Baron  Shlbusawa  is  the  leading  banker 
of  Japan.  The  above  reasoning,  applied 
to  his  experience  as  a  mill  owner,  if  ex¬ 
tended  to  finance  and  banking,  carries 
tho  same  significance.  When  we  desire 
to  transact  business  with  the  sovereign 
State  of  China  it  will  be  more  econom 
leal  to  employ  Japanese  as  brokers  or! 
intermediaries!  Is  this  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  Baron  Shlbusawa's  message? 

One  of  Count  Okuma's  first  pro-] 
nouncements  of  policy  when  he  assumed! 

]!  the  premiership  was  to  advocate  the  cx- 
l|  tension  of  the  political  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  into  a  commercial  part- 
I  nershlp  for  the  exploitation  of  Chino.  I 
i  Count  Okuma  pointed  out  the  dlfflcul-  I 
ties  experienced  bv  Europeans  In  doing  I 
B  business  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  I 
D  and  said  all  these  would  be  obviated  and  I 
[  negotiations  expedited  if  Japan  - 
I  permitted  to  extract  the  valuable  con-  | 
I  cessions  from  the  Chinese  Government.  I 
I  Because  Japan  is  near  China,  and  herjl 


'peuipie  are  racially  allied 
stand  each  other,  and  because  of  Ja-^ 
pan's  knowledge  in  dealing  with  China,] 
it  was  ui'ged  that  Great  Britain  should^ 
consent  to  Japan's  acting  as  the  go-f  ' 
between  or  "  honest  broker.”  Count 
Okuma  contended  that  British  firms 
would  be  saved  from  the  annoying  de¬ 
lays  Incidental  to  conducting  business 
wiUi  Chineso  authorities,  her  Investors 
would  be  provided  with  a  safe  field  for  , 
the  profitable  investment  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  her  manufacturers  , 
would  obtain  an  G.\panding  and  assured  h 
market  for  tlie  sale  of  their  manufact¬ 
ured  pvoduols.  To  Japan  would  accrue 
the  diplomatic  rewards,  plus  the  usual 
brokerage  commission  and  percentage 
of  the  profits.  All  that  was  needed  wias 
for  Great  Britain  to  concede  Japan's 
right  in  principle  to  dominate  China, 
and  betray  her  oft-repeated  and  sol¬ 
emn  assunanocs  to  respect  the  political 
integrity  of  China.  Count  Okuma’s 
subtle  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Britain 
rejected  the  proposal. 

The  dQftrlne  that  was  rejected 
Great  Britain  has  been  assiduously 
preached  in  America,  forces  have  been 
slronuously  working  in  this  country  to 
win  the  American  financiers'  support  to 
this  Oriental  interpretation  of  dollar 
diplomacy. 

The  solemn  interlocking  treaties  of  the 
powers,  together  ^i^\r  the  open-doof 
doctrine,  gjiarantee  the  political  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Japan’s  guarantee  is  es¬ 
sential  to  a  safe  Investment  is  again  an 
insult  to  the  good  faith  and  honorable 
intentions  of  the  treaty  powers.  The 
guarantee  of  Japan  to  a  business  trans¬ 
action  with  the  Chinese  Government  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  assumption  that 
our  own  Government  is  too  weak  and 
devoid  to  protect  the  Investment  of  its 
own  citizens,  is.  Chinese  Independence 
to  be  sacrificed  to  tlie  profit  and  com¬ 
mission  on  a  loan'lssue?  Is  China  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  working  out  her  own 
national  salvation  for  the  sake  of 
few  miserable  dollars?  Is  this  the  | 
meaning  of  joint  Amerlcan-Japanese  co¬ 
operation  in  the  peaceful  exploitation  of  I 
China?  GEORGE  BRONSON  REA.  ‘ 
New  Yor^,  Dec.  6,  1015. 


OKUMA  DEFENDS  ALLIANCE. 

Rebukes  Critics,  Insisting  Japan  Is 
Loyal  to  England. 

TOKIO,  March  13.  (Correspondence 
of  The  Associated  Press.) — Spurred  to 
speech  by  persistent  attacks  on  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  by  several  Jap-  . 
anese  newspapers.  Count  Okuma,  the  | 
Premier,  in  an  interview  yesterday  in¬ 
sisted  on  Japan's  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain. 
He  declared  that  Great  Britain.  Japan, 
nufisia,  France,  and  Italy  must  hold 
together  to  crush  their  common  foe. 

“The  spirit  of  chivalry  and  loyaity 
..  a  friend,”  said  the  Premier,  ‘  is 
strong  among  the  Japanese,  and  this 
spirit  has  been  manifested  in  many 
ways  since  the  outbreak  of  tho  war.  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  leading  men  o 
America  or  of  any  other  country  will 
doubt  Japan's  sincerity  or  loyalty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  writings  and  mouthlngs 
of  a  sensational  newspaper  any  more 
Than  we  of  Japan  doubt  tho  friendship 
or  the  loyalty  of  England  or  America 
because  a  few  newspapers  say  unkind 
things  or  publish  untruths  about  us. 
We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
assist  England  In  fighting  her  encin> . 

■‘It  is  true  that  recently  a  small 
section  of  the  Japanese  press  has  taken 
a  .stand  that  might  be  regarded  as  anti- 
British.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  such  newspapers  should  he  riot¬ 
ously  dealt  with,  but  I  regard  the  muz¬ 
zling  of  the  press  as  a  dangerous  thing 
unless  the  newspapers  overstep  the 
bounds.  The  absolute  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  Principle  to  which  I  hate  al¬ 
ways  adhered.  Besides,  eveii  ono 
should  endeavor  to  take  a  hroad  view 
of  any  situation,  and  if  ^e 
this  case  it  will  readily  be  see'T  that  a 
so-called  anti-British  sentiment  is  con 
fined  to  an  extremely  limited  cucie, 
and  that  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of 

the^  peo^pie  of  this  country  and  of 

press  of  Japan  are  extpniely  f^lendl^ 


;ert  positively 

to  her  alliance,  friendly  to  Great  era 
a°nr*^and  faithful  to  all  her  undertak- 

'"‘^The  alUaTTce.”  ho  asserted.  " 
as  strong  today  as  ever  It  benefit 

f4  Sm.  ana  b.nafLtIns  Britain^ - 
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THE  CHENG-CHIATUN  AFFAIR. 


[  Japanese  Version  of  the  Incident  Which  Has  Added  to  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Far  Eastern  Situation. 


San  FranclBco,  Sept.  IG.  1910. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  .Vfic  ToW:  3'Imrs; 

At  the  thus  when  the  national  senll- 
incnt  In  Japan  was  gradually  crystalliz¬ 
ing  into  a  very  friendly  attitude  toward 
China  the  attack  of  Chinese  troops 
upon  Japanese  soldiers  in  Cheng-Chla- 
tun  was  singularly  unfortunate.  After 
the  death  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  last  June 
the  leaders  of  the  dominant  political 
parties  in  .Japan  united  to  formulate  a 
peaceful  policy  toward  China.  They  re¬ 
solved  to  support  President  LI  Tuan- 
llung  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  strong 
Central  Government  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  peace  and  order  in  the  Chinese 
Republic. 

The  Chcng-Chiatun  affair,  therefore, 
caused  a  great  disappointment  to  Jap¬ 
anese  well-wiahers  of  China.  The  inci¬ 
dent  wa.s  most  deplorable,  for  it  has 
not  only  cau.sed  enmity  between  the 
peoples  of  Japan  and  China,  but  It  has 
also  created  a  suspicion  in  the  United 
States,  wljich  has  interpreted  it  as  an 
indication  of  Japan's  aggressive  move 
toward  China.  In  spite  of  hostile  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  its 
■■  weak  Chinese  policy,”  the  Japanese 
Government  has  maintained  a  pacific 
attitude  toward  China,  with  a  view  to 
an  amicable  solution  of  the  question. 

Soon  after  the  unfortunate  incident 
In  Cheng-Chiatun,  Captain  Balkichl 
Inouye.  commander  of  the  Japanese 
forces  stationed  there,  telegraphed  an 
official  report  to  Tokio.  The  Foreign 
Office  dispatched  there  Hidelchl  Sa- 
kawa.  Acting  Consul  of  Tiellng,  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  statement  concerning  the  incident 
has  been  made  public  in  Tokio.  Let  us 
now  review  the  facts  of  the  ca.se. 

Cheng-Chiatun  is  a  town  in  Manchhrla 
near  the  border  of  'Mongolia,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  22,000.  It  Is  about 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Shl-Plngal. 
on  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  and 
is  a  key  to  the  Mongolian  trade.  In 
tlie  fiscal  year  of  1915  the  imports 
lamounted  to  3,170,000  yen.  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  kerosene,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  salt:  while  the  exports, 
amounting  to  1,270,000  yen.  consisted  of 
kaolin,  soya  beans,  leather,  and  furs. 
In  August,  1915,  there  were  113  Jap¬ 
anese— mostly  merchants  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies— as  well  as  a  company  of  Japanese 
soldiers  stationed  there  since  the  at¬ 
tack  of  Chinese  troops  upon  Japanese 
residents  a  few'  years  ago.  There  is  a 
branch  office  of  tlie  Japanese  Consulate 
of  Tieling. 

On  Aug.  IS  about  3:S0  P.  M.,  Kiyo- 
kichl  Toshimoto.  an  employe  of  a  local 
(^Japanese  drug  store,  was  accosted  on 
a  street  of  Cheng-Chiatun  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  soldier  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Regi¬ 
ment.  Toshimoto  tried  his  best  to  avoid 
trouble  and  hastened  home.  Suddenly 
Chinese  soldiers  attacked  him  from  be¬ 
hind,  inflicting  many  wounds  upon  him. 
.\fter  desperate  effort  Toshimoto  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  from  the  assailants, 
and  reached  the  Japanese  Consulate  to 
report  the  case.  Thereupon  Matsutavo 
Kawase.  police  officer  of  the  consulate. 
Ihastcned  to  the  Chinese  barracks  and 
asked  for  an  explanation.  But,  having 
been  threatened  with  bayonets  by  Chi¬ 
nese  soldiers,  the  Japanese  officer  fled 
'to  llte  headquarters  of  the  Japanese 
!  guards. 

Immediately.  Captain  Klchi  Inouye 
dispatched  to  the  scene  of  trouble  twen- 
guards  under  the  command  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hikojl  Matsuo.  Upon  the  arrival 


My  JirJI  O.  KAS.U. 

the 


Chinese  barracks  Lieutenant 


Matsuo  demanded  that  the  Chinese 
thorltles  should  produce  the  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  Japanese  merchant. 
When  this  was  refused  by  the  Chinese 
the  Lieutenant  asked  for  an  interview' 
with  tho  commandant  of  the  barracks. 
The  Chinese  soldiers  not  only  refused 
it  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  but  also 
threatened  him  with  bayonets  and  gun.-?. 
Presently  Chinese  soldiers  within  the 
barracks  suddenly  fired  upon  the  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  standing  outside,  killing  I 
the  police  officer,  Kawase,  and  fatally  I 
wounding  Lieutenant  Matsuo  and  I 
aeveral  others.  Though  stunned  by  this 
sudden  attack,  the  Japanese  soldiers  ( 
faced  tho  situation  with  courage  and  re 
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turned  the  shots.  But  as  the  odds  wc 
so  overwhelmingly  against  the  Japanese 
they  retreated  gradually  to  their  head¬ 
quarters.  which  were  soon  beselged  by 
tho  Chinese,  who  fired  upon  them  from 
all  sides.  Alarmed  by  the  news,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  military  headquarters  at  Mukden 
rushed  to  Cheng-Chiatun  a  battalion  of 
soldiers. 

The  Chinese  soldiers  kept  on  firing! 
until  the  folIowI*ar  5oon,  and  seven  Jap-| 
anese  officers  Ai*.!  men  were  killed! 
and  eight  were  dbtally  wounded.  On' 
Aug.  14,  General  '‘Jb^ng-Tsolin  of  Muk-| 
den  sent  his  reprdsentetive  to  Jap-j 
anese  Consul  General  Tata  to  apol-| 
oglze  for  tho  aggression  of  Chinese! 
soldiers  and  to  express  his  desire  ofl 
co-operating  with  tho  Japanese  author-j 
itles  for  the  amicable  solution  of  thel 
question. 

In  order  to  know'  the  trend  of  publicj 
opinion  in  Japan  concerning  the  Cheng- 
Chiatun  affair  it  may  not  be  amiss  toj 
quote  from  tho  editorial  of  the  Jlji| 
Shimpb,  which  on  Sept.  22  said: 

In  the  light  of  actual  facts  tho  blams  Is 
plainly  on  the  Chinese  side.  Tot  Liang 
8hih-yland  hie  followers,  who  have  been  hos¬ 
tile  to  President  l»t  Tuan-Hung,  have  been 
blaming  Japan  by  misrepresenting  facts, 
and  have  incited  popular  resentment  against 
Japan  In  order  to  embarrass  the  President. 
'Tills  Is  a  very  serious  affair,  and  may 
threaten  the  cordial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  It  injures  the  feeling  of  our 
people,  and  will  cause  serious  International 
complications  between  tho  two  neighbors, 
who  have  become  very  friendly  recently. 

Japan  bas  been  seeking  better  understand¬ 
ing  with  China,  and  does  not  wish  to  force 
an  is.suo  upon  her.  She  wlehes  that  the 
present  question  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
amicable  relations  of  our  two  -naiione.- 
hTevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  places  the  rpsponsIblUty,  not  on  local 
officials,  but  on  tho  Central  Government  at 
Peking.  It  Is  supposed  that  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  Investigation  by  Consul  Sakawa,  Ja¬ 
pan  will  commence  negotiations  with  China. 
Though  the  nature  of  the  demand  has  not 
been  decided  upon,  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  and  the  apologies  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  officials  will  be  demanded.  It  is  also 
expected  that  the  Government  will  negotiate 
for  a  guarantee  for  future  peace  and  safety. 
Should  the  present  unfortunate  Incident  be 
repeated  by  anti-Japanese  soldiers  of  China 
stationed  In  Mongolia  It  would  not  only 
jeopardize  the  residence  of  our  people  In 
Mongolia,  but  would  nullify  the  rights  of 
residence  and  trade  In  the  territory  which 
we  have  secured  from  Chino,  This  we  can¬ 
not  endure. 

It  Is  therefore  most  urgent  that  we  should 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  prevent  Its 
recurrence  In  the  future.  It  matfer( 
whether  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  the  measure.  At  any  lalo 
It  Is  necessary  at  this  moment  that  wo 
should  secure  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 


tlallons  between  the  two  Governments. 

Since  the  two  nations  have  been  eager  lo  •?.* 
maintain  peace  and  harmony  It  Im  e\-  p 
pected  that  there  will  be  a  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlement. 

In  tlie  light  of  these  facts,  students  nf 
international  law  will  not  fall  to  discov¬ 
er  that  in  the  Cheng-Chiatun  affair  the 
wrong  was  on  the  side  of  China.  In  her 
demand  on  China,  it  Is  evident  that 
Japan  wishes  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  trouble  Id  Manchuria  and  In¬ 
ner  Mongolia,  where  her  subjects  have 
tho  rights  of  residence  and  trade. 
Japan's  demand  is  reasonable,  and  does 
not  violate  the  open-door  principle. 
Japan  entertains  no  ambitions  to  domi¬ 
nate  China,  as  has  been  feared  by  the 
Chinese  and  tlie  Americans  alike.  On 
the  contrary,  she  wishes  to  see  China 
become  dominant  and  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  her  own  independence  and  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Japan  adheres  faithfully  to 
tlie  principle  of  China’s  territorial  In¬ 
tegrity  and  equal  opportunity,  which  has 
been  her  guiding  policy  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  of  the 
Root-Takahira  understanding  with  the 
United  States,  of  the  Franco-Japanese 
agreement,  and  of  the  recent  Russo-Jap¬ 
anese  Convention.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  Japan's  demand  on  China 
neither  violates  nor  concerns  American 
rights  in  the  Far  East  any  more  than 
America's  demand  on  Mexico  threatens 
Japanese  interest. 

JIUJI  G.  KASAI. 


JAPANESE  PSTION 
TO  LOOM  OP  AGAIN 

Baron  Sakatani  Says  Status  of 
His  Countrymen  Here  Must  Be 
Settled  When  War  Ends. 


CALLS  OUR  LAWS  UNFAIR 


But  Hopes  for  an  Amicable  Under¬ 
standing — No  Alarm  Now  Over 
Increase  of  Our  Navy,  f 

W - 

Ba'i'on  Yoshiro  Sakatani.  one  of  Jap¬ 
an’s  foremost  economists,  former  Mayor 
of  Tokio.  and  a  delegate  to  the  recent 
Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies  in 
Paris,  said  in  an  Interview  yesterday  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  that  one  of  the  world’ 
biggest  economic  questions  to  be  settled 
after  the  war  was  the  status  of  Jap-^ 
anese  In  the  United  States. 

The  Baron  referred  to  tlie  "  justii-e 
and  necessity  ”  of  the  repeal  of  .^.nieri- 
can  laws  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as 
discriminating  against  them.  He  tliought 
this  end  would  be  obtained  by  peaceful 
means— through  a  common  underetanfl' 
ing  of  tl^e•t^vo  peoples  of  the  ideals 
and  purposes  of  the  other.  He  said  the 
Japanese  desired  nothing  of  the  Uult*d 
States  except  the  same  treatment  ac* 
corded  to  other  civilized  peoples.  lU 
called  '*  unjust  and  unfair  ”  the  law 
which  differentiates  Ja.panese  from  thi 
citizens  of  other  foreign  countries. 

He  said  America  had  profited  by 
Japan's  patrol  of  the  Far  Eastern  wa-^ 
ters.  and  that  tho  United  State.R  would 
gain  much  by  Japa)T.s  maintaining  the. 
•‘open  door"  into  China,  which  he  pul 
forwar.l  as  the  sole  aim  of  Tokio’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  China. 

The  Baron  is  on  his  waj-  home  from 
the  Paris  conference,  lie  arrived  h-.re 
Sunda.v.  and  will  spend  two  week.s  in 
New  York,  after  which  he  will  go  to| 


Vancouver  to  pall  /or  Japan.  It  is  is 
third  visit  to  Xew  YorU. 

Me  said  the  friendship  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Americans  ■was  traditional, 
and  that  it  would  alw'ays  continue,  pro¬ 
vided  the  two  peoples  understood  one 
another  perfectly,  and  he  referred  to  the 
agencies  of  the  Japanese  Society  in  this 
country  aiid  of  the  America's  Friends . 
Society  in  Japan  as  important  factors  ■ 
in  bringing  about  a  complete  mutual  un- , 
dersianding.  The  Baron  illustrated  the ; 
Influence  of  mutual  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  when  he  was  asked  to  comment 
upon  the  Japanese  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  American  program  for 
a  greater  na^*^•. 

Both  .\avicn  for  IJefeiifie. 

■■  When  any  great  power  begins  to  in¬ 
crease  its  armament  on  a  sudden  and 
gigantic  scale,"  he  said,  “  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  concern  to  other  powers  to 
know  the  motive.  Because  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  L'liited  States,  protected  by 
wide  oceans.  Japan  saw  no  direct  neces¬ 
sity  for  America's  great  new  naval  pro-  , 
'gram.  It  might  have  led  our  people; 
to  .study  the  motive  of  your  country. 
But  tlic  friendship  of  the  two  peoples^ 
is  traditional.  It  was  right,  it  is  riSht,  , 
that  this  friendship  should  accomplish  1 
good.  Jaiian.  too.  is  building  for  its  I 
navy.  .N'ow.  when  both  .«idcs  understand  I 
Inat  the  other’s  greater  navy  is  for  de¬ 
fensive  purposes,  the  concern  of  the 
other  for  tlie  motive  back  of  the  in¬ 
crease  cea.scs  to  be  a  concern." 

When  tlio  Baron  was  asked  to  tell 
against  whom  Japan  wished  to  defend 
herself,  liis  replies  were  not  direct. 

Whom  doc.-*  Japan  fear';  "  he  was 
asked.  , 

"  Whom  does  the  L'nitcd  States  fear';  " 
The  Baron  was  asked  directly  If  he 
considered  it  fair  to  sec  in  the  naval 
program  of  cither  country  iv  reflccuon 
of  the  -Tapanese  question  in  California. 

Xo."  ho  answered  quickly.  that 
situation  was  one  ot  great  concern  to 
the  Japanese  at  first.  You  see.-  there 
was  a  gentlemen's  agreement  between 
tiie  two  countries  that  there  should  be 
no  great  increase  of  Japanese  imml^a- 
tion  into  this  country,  while  the  Jap¬ 
anese  who  were  establlahcd  here  should 
have  just  and  fair  treatment.  .Japan 
kept  her  word,  and  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  stopiied;  the  number  of  Japanese 
in  this  country  is  constantly  on  the  de¬ 
crease. 

Feels  CrI.sIs  Hn*  Pasited. 

"However  much  it  may  have  hurt 
we  feci  that  the  crisis  has  passed,  and 
that  tho  matter  will  be  adjusted  ami- 
cnblv  in  tim''.  I  think  you  must  admit 
that  it  should  be  settled.  There  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  Jap.an  to  ovferrUu 
your  country,  as  some  of  your  new’spa- 
pci-s  would  have  you  believe.  You  will 
hnd  that,  after  this  great  war,  every 
country  will  preserve  its  people  within 
its  boundaries.  ^  . 

••  It  is  the  principle  of  the  thing  for 
w'hloh  we  contend;  It  is  the  insult  that 
hurts  us  It  in  my  dream  that  tho  poo- 
nlc?  of  the  two  countries  shall  so  undev- 
Up'nd  each  other,  shall  become  such 
-oodfl  friends,  that  the  great  American 
nf'onle  will  be  glad  to  accord  to  the 
rivillz-^d  and  aecompJi.shed  Japanese  the 
same  courtesies  and  rights  we  accord] 
to  vour  mo.st  we  come  folk  in  great] 
T.l  the  i«m«  of  jl.stioo  this  tjill 
come  to  he-  I  feel  it  must  come  to  be. 
‘•Japan,"  he  conltoued.  seeks  no 

olfcnslv*;.-.  >t 

of  defensive.  j  j  statement 

The  Bovo.;  he  «  h' 

"  khis"" “'‘hSlrt  for 

vve  send  who  arc  cheape*  •  _ 

.ehiloh.  -fhat  i.  something 

'""t.'... _  f"'”" 

ihe  nevelonmcnl  of  the  .Inpaneso 
■■  eonneetlon  telth  J»Pan  s 

he  smiled.  "Why  did 

revhaps. 


I  Japan  fight  Rus: 

1  *'  i.et  me  tell  you,"  Uc  went  on.  "  that  | 

Japan's  program  in  China  is  to  secure 
[  the  open  door  in  China  for  Japan  and 
||  for  every  other  country. 

I  After  explaining  that  Japan  fought 
L  Russia  because  Japan  thought  Russia 
I  was  going  to  occupy  Manchuria,  and  in- 
I  tiniating  that  Japan  would  fight  any  one, 
who  tried  to  Interfere  with  the  "  open 
door"  In  China.  Baron  Sakalani  said: 

"What  Japan  wants  is  a  .square  deal 
Ve  have  secured  a  square  ileal  for 
Japan  In  China,  and  we  have  secured 
.'*quarc  deal  for  every  one  else.  Japan' 
open-door  policy  in  China  is  a  guarantee 
to  America  that  she  can  have  an  open 
field  and  a  fair  fight  for  commerce  in 
China." 

U  was  suggested  to  the  Baron  that  1' 
was  a  safe  stand  for  .lapan  to  take  in 
Ihe  premises  because  her  proximity  to 
China  and  cheap  manufacturing  facilities 
gave  her  a  tight  grip  on  much  of  Chinr'-' 

right."  he  replied,  "  grant  th 
Under  Ihe  law.  America  and  all  other 
nations  have  the  same  .show  If  they  can 
manufo.ctuie  as  cheaply.  Put  on  your 
protective  tariff,  alike  to  all,  and  w< 
have  no  objection.  But  here — your  husi- 
ncss  man  can  go  into  Japan,  can  go  into 
China,  and  have  a  square  deal.  Can 
we  come  to  .\merlca  and  got  a  •“fmarp 
<leal?  We  cannot.  And  why  not.  Tf 
wc  are  Intelligent  enoiip.-  and  able 
erongh  to  compete  with  the  great  Amer¬ 
icans.  whv  discriminate  atrainst  us?  Wc 
want  tlu'  same  opoprtunily.  the  same 
tientment,  you  give  other  civilized  pco- 
Iiles." 

\rt  Ilesire  for  PhUIppIncN. 

The  Baron  wa.s  asked  if  Japan  wanted 
the  Phfliiipinc.s. 

"  They  belong  to  America."  he  re¬ 
plied. 

"Bill  If  they  were  free?' 
asked. 

"America  will  always  have  some  sort 
of  guardianship  over  the  Philippines, 
he  said.  "  America  will  not  turn  them 
adiifl.  The  people  are  too  irresponsible. 
No.  I  tell  >  ou.  the  Japanese  have  enough 
to  do  In  Japan." 

Baron  SakaUnl  showed  con.siderable 
feeling  when  he  wa.s  asked  it  there  wa.s 
any  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  reports  that 
Japanese  were  among  the  officers  of 
Mexican  troops. 

"That  is  not  true."  he'said.  emphati¬ 
cally.  "  Li  Is  absurd.  1  suppose  some 
Mexicans  have  been  taken  for  Japanese 
That  has  happened  before.  If ’there  a 
Japanese  fighting  in  Mexico,  which 
don't  believe,  the  Japanese  Government 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  It.  ’ 

Tho  Baron  characterized  as  canards  re¬ 
ports  that  .lajian  had  a  coaling  station 
or  two  in  Mexico. 

“  Reports  circulated  m  some  of  .voui 
newspapers  do  much  harm  to  that  fool¬ 
ing  of  mutual  trust  which  must  solve  all 
differences  that  might  arise  between  the 
two  nation.^."  he  said. 

The  Baron  -said  a  recent  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  New  York  newspaper  that 
all  of  the  munitions  of  war  supplied  the 
Allies  bv  Japan  were  made  in  Govern¬ 
ment  plants  and  that  the  profits- went 
to  the  national  treasury  was  incorrect.  _ 

"  Before  the  war."  Ue  said.  "  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  other  munilicns  were  rnade  in 
Government  factories,  but  .«incc  the  war 
started.  Just  as  has  been  the  case  in 
•Vmerica,  many  private  firms  have  gone 
inlo  the  munitions  business  and  they 
keep  the  profits  they  make." 

The  Baron  is  known  as  one  of  .Japan  s 
first  peace  advocate.s.  He  was  .Japan  s 
delegate  to  the  Economists'  Conference 
held  in  Berne  in  1011  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment.  He 
was  Mavor  of  Tokio  from  1012  to  1014. 

Baron’ Sakatani  was  the  gue.st  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  held  it  the  Century  Club 

^B^aron^  Sakatani  will  be  entertained 
todav  at  luncheon  at  the  Bawyers 
C'lub.  Seward  Prosser  will  be  toast¬ 
master.  and  the  speakers  will  ho  Baron 
Sakatani  A.  Barton  Hepburn.  Darwin 
P.  Jvingsley.  Lindsay  Russell  and  Ui .  l. 
lyenaga. 


FOUND  JAPAN  FRIENDLY. 

Ex-Judge  Gary  Says  Nation’*  Lead¬ 
ers  Want  Peace  with  Us. 

ST.  LOUIS.  Oct-  27.— Ex-Judge  Elbert 
H.  Gaiy,  President  of  the  Amerlcsia 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  asserted  here , 
today  in  an  address  at  the  seml-ajinual ; 
meetlDg  ot  the  organlsatioo  that  the 
leading  men  of  Japan  were  anxious  for 
permanent,  peaceable  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Gary's  talk  was  given  in  response  to  a 
request  from  tho  Institute's  Directors 
that  he  discuss  his  Summer  journey  to 
the  Orient,  where  he  visited  tlic  Philip¬ 
pines,  China,  and  Japan. 

"  For  some  time  there  have  been  sug 
gesUons."  Mr.  Gary  .naid.  "  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  as  well.  that,  for  numerous  rea¬ 
sons  not  necessary  to  recall,  there  was 
possibility,  if  not  likelihood,  of  active 
’-ostilitv  between  tho  two  countries. 
^  I  aaid  repeatedly,  on  my  own  rc- 
spbnsiblUtv,  making  no  claim  except 
that  I  believe  1  could  accurately  repre- 
eent  public  sentiment,  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  Uie  I'nlted  States 
did  not  desire,  but  would  deplore  and 
stubbornly  oppose,  war  with  Japan,  ex¬ 
cept  in  self-defense,  and  that  they  were 
of  the  opinion  there  is  not  now  nor  will; 
be  any  cause  for  serious  trouble  or 
disagreement;  that  there  need  be  no 
conflict  of  opinion  wh  ch  could  not  be 
finally  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  mu¬ 
tual  negotiaUon  and  consideration.  1 
also  expressed  the  belief  that  . 

ernmental  Administration  is  and  wou  d 
be  Inclined  toward  this  most 
exercise  of  authority.  To  all  this  I  am 
sure  this  large  company  «' 
live  business  men  will 
scribe.  I  would  repeat  and  empbaeize 
the  sentiments  thus  «xpresse^ 

••  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to 
say  to  vou  in  words  Just  as  emphatic 
ill  a  belief  no  less  absolute  that 
tho  leading  and  controlling  rnen  of 
Jaoan  are  equally  anxious^  to  have  a 
continuance,  permajiently,  of  the  peace- 

luSlla  trieSdly  “ThM 

between  these  two  countries.  That 
there  may  be  exceptions  may  S® 

u  would  be  usual,  and  need 
nS?  toar  It  ..hct,  1. 
atiil  I  have  no  positive  In- 

SSleSoi  ?t_frlondshlp  toward  th. 

that,  baaing  1,1b  opin- 

leSiia 

a.  rlbO|l  "c'apablc.  industrious. 
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WOULD  “CHASTIS^ 

- - , 

If  Necessary,  Says  Japanese  Diplo*[ 

mat,  as  a  Father  a  Wayward  Son, 


TOKIO,  Oct.  1.  (Correspondence  of 
Tlio  Associated  Press.)— In  \iew  of 
Japan's  negotiations  to  extend  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  China,  more  especially  In 
Haetom  Inner  Mongolia  and  South  Man- 
hiiria,  special  significance  is  attached 
to  changes  in  Japanese  diplomats  which 
have  just  been  announced.  Japan’s 
policy  is  said  to  be  determined  efforts 
bring  about  permanent  peace  in 
China  under  the  Presidency  of  L.1  Yuan- 
hung.  whom  the  Entente  Allies,  under 
the  apparent  leadership  of  Japan,  have 
decided  to  help  with  a  loan  of  about 

$r>o.o()o,ooo. 

The  most  important  of  the  recent  dip 
lomatic  clianges  Is  the  appointment  of 
Kenklchi  Yoshlsawa,  Secretary  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  Councilor  of  the 
Japanese  Legation  at  Peking.  Speaking 
at  a  farewell  dinner,  Mr.  Yoshizawa  re- 
ferrc<l  to  China  as  being  like  "  an  in¬ 
competent  person  whose  monetary  al¬ 
lowances  are  limited  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  his  property."  He  added: 

"  There  are  only  two  world  powers 
now  which  can  give  attention  to  China 
in  any  appreciable  degree.  They  are 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  a  rich  country  and  can 
afford  to  Invest  capital  in  China.  She 
Is  likely  to  do  so  from  now  on.  Amer¬ 
ica's  interests  in  China  will  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  But  Japan,  for  geographical  reasons 
and  because  of  her  political  and  other 
relations  in  the  past.  I.s  In  a  more  con- 
vejiicnt  positioif  Uian  America  to  assist 
China.  The  responsibility  of  Japan, 
therefore,  is  very  great.” 

The  speaker  said  that  Japan  should 
maintain  the  attitude  of  a  guardian 
toward  China.  Japan,  he  thought, 
should  treat  China  as  a  mother  treats 
her  child.  *'  We  should  be  patient  witli 
China."  he  said.  "  If  she  listens  to 
our  friendly  suggestions,  she  should  be 
encouraged,  if  she  does  not,  she  should 
be  chastised  as  a  father  punishes  his 
wayward  son.  , 

"  By  a  patient  pohey  I  mean  that  we 
should  carrv  on  i  the  work  which  we 
have  started  in  China,  politically  and 
othei-wise,  especially  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  step  by  step,  without  doing 
anything  rashly.  We  should  avoid  doing 
things  which  will  only  Invite  the  sue- 
plcion  of  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign 
nations.  We  should  take  careful  steps 
whatever  wc  do,  always  taking  care 
that  wo  are  pot  suspected  by  others, 
•while  .‘Steadily  pushing  on  our  work. 


mm  EXPLAINS 
I  DEMANDS  ON  CHINA 


Nothing  Asked  Which  Vioiates 


American  Compact,  Tokio 
Teiis  Guthrie. 


The  statement  was  obtained  by 
Guthrie  from  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foertgn  Affairs,  and  was  in  response  to 
Inquiries  made  by  the  Ambassador  un¬ 
der  Instructions  cabled  to  him  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Lansing  on  Sept.  O.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  summarizes  the  demands  and 
reports  that  the  Japanese  Ministry  has 
given  assurances  that  there  "  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  demands  Infringing  the  sov-  ^ 
treignty.of  China  and  nothing  impairing  ^ 
the  Root-Takahlra  agreement."  ^ 

Whether  the  demands  made  by  Japan 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  these 
assurances  Is  a  matter  for  International 
lawyers  to  determine.  In  making  pub¬ 
lic  the  result  of  this  Government's  re¬ 
quest  for  the  facts  Secretary  Lansing 
made  no  comment,  and  refused  to  give 
any  statement  concerning  this  Govern¬ 
ment's  Interpretation  and  construction 
of  the  Japanese  Government's  explana¬ 
tion. 

Generally  speaking  the  assurances 
given  by  Japan  are.  however,  regarded 
by  this  Government  as  reassuring.  The 
Japanese  Government's  denial  that  the 
demands  it  has  made  upon  China  in¬ 
fringe  Ute  sovereignty  of  China  or  Im¬ 
pair  the  Root-Takahlra  agreement  Is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  important  statement. 

It  is  aeml-officlally  interpreted  as  a 
reiteration  of  Intention  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  live  up  to  the  principle 
of  the  open  door  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  between  Japan  and  this 
country. 

The  demands  made  by  the  Japanese 
Government  are  also  found  to  be,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Japanese  Minister,  con¬ 
siderably  less  general  than  as  originally 
reported  In  new’Spaper  dispatches  from 
the  Orient.  According  to  these  earlier 
reports  Japan  v/as  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  demanded  that  China  should  grant 
to  the  Japanese  Government  police 
rights  over  inner  Mongolia,  a  vast 
etietch  of  territory.  As  explained  by  the 
Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Ambassador  Guthrie,  the  demand  for 
police  rights  Is  restricted  to  the  placing 
of  Japanese  policemen  in  large  Japa¬ 
nese  settlements. 

Secertary  Lansing's  announcement  was 
as  follows:  “The  department  on  Sept,  y 
Instructed  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Tokio  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Foreign  Office  to  reports  published 
in  American  newspapers  of  certain  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  China  by  Japan  in 
consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace  at  Cheng  Chiatun,  Involving  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  troops.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  insti  ucred  to  ask  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  an-J  to  inform  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  that  the  report  of  the  de¬ 
mands  made  had  greatly  disturbed  the 
American  Government,  which  trusted 
that  it  was  not  true. 

"  'Today  (Sept.  VI)  a  message  has  been  . 
received  from  the  Embassy  at  Tokio  li 
^ylng  that  the  Japanese  Minister  for  !> 
Foreign  Affairs  had  replied  to  his  in-  «« 
quirics  that  some  of  the  items  reported  | 


,  _  .  .  impair  tne  JfooF-' - 

J  Takahlra  agreement.  In  ('liincse  quar-  7  .. 
Iters  It  has  been  contended  that  these 
]  demands  do  infringe  Chinese  sovor-  l‘- 
eignty.  This  Government's  attitude 
]  must  be  one  of  Interpretation.  The  ne- 
*  gotiations  growing  out  of  the  presents-  . 

I  tlon  of  the  demands  are  still  in  progress 
at  Peking.  It  was  intimated  tonight  t 
that  possibly  the  Japanese  demands  may 
be  modified  In  these  negotiations.  I 

By  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  Ja- 
pan  and  the  United  States  again  pledged  ' 
the  integrity  of  China  and  agreed  to  1 
keep  each  other  Informed  as  to  any  1 
steps  which  might  change  the  status  ' 
quo.  ' 


VOICE  JAPAN’S  FEAR  OF  US. 


Newspapers  There  Comment  on 
Editorials  in  The  New  York  Times. 
Bpeclal  Correspondence  of  Thb  New  York 
Times, 

TOKIO,  Aug.  15. — The  American  press  J 
opinion  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific  prob¬ 
lems  has  aroused  Japanese  newspapers.  [ 
They  are  paying  close  attention  to  what 
American  newspapers  say  about  the 
question.  The  larger  newspapers,  such 
as  the  Nlchl-Nichl,  the  Asalii.  and  the ! 
JlJi  In  Tokio,  and  the  Osaka  Mainlchl  ■ 
and  the  Asahi,  have  recently  been  pub-  ' 
lishlng  long  cablegrams  sent  by  tlielr  [ 
correspondents  In  the  United  States.  I 
Other  newspapers  which  are  not  willing  | 
to  pay  high  cable  tolls  are  satisfied  j 
with  translating  the  Far  Eastern  ar-  : 
tides  from  American  newspapers.  ; 

Editorials  about  Japan  which  appeared  . 
In  The  New  York  Times  that  the  last 
American  mall  brought  here  were 
translated  by  many  Japanese  news¬ 
papers.  One  of  The  Ti.-ubs  editorials 
Which  declared  a  preference  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  Japan  as  an  American  neigh¬ 
bor  in  the  South  Seas  lias  interested 
Japanese  editors.  Many  replied  and 
said  that  Japan  had  no  intention  ol 
menacing  the  American  South  Seas  pos¬ 
sessions. 

It  can  iV,  ....  ..  between  the 

line.s  that  japan  ts  neterminecl  to  retain 
the  German  South  Sea  i-'lnnds  which 
she  seized.  Several  p;jrtie.s  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  weic  brought  to 
Japan  by  Japanese  transports,  so  that 
they  could  get  acquainted  with  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  their  possible  future  rulers. 
There  Is  now  a  party  of  tribal  chief¬ 


tains  in  Tokio. 

Soho  Tokudomi,  one  of  the  ablest 
editors  of  Japan,  publishes  a  signed 


lifcj SOVEREIGNTY  NOT  IN  PERIL 


''international  Lawyers  to  Decide  ii 
i  .J  Whether  Assurances  Are 

'ta'i 

J  Founded  on  Facts. 


Ueciai  to  The  New  4’orfc  Ttmea. 
WASHINGTON,  Sept,  I'J.— An  authorl- 

Jtative  statement  of  the  character  and  I 
extent  of  the  demands  made  by  Japan  j 
’  upon  China  for  apologies,  indemnities.  | 
I  and  rights  In  Southern  Manchuria  and  i 
Eastern  Mongolia  by  way  of  reparation  I 
1  for  the  alleged  attack  on  Japanese  ^ 
I  troops  at  Chang  Chiatun  was  received  { 
I  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  today  by 
I  cable  from  George  W.  Guthrie,  Amerl- 
_q^n_ Ambassador  to  Japan. 


—3  included  in  Japan’s  demands  were  > 
approximately  true,  but  that  others  I 
were  colored  by  a  mixture  of  untruth 
•hd  exaggeration. 

"  He  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  demands  infringing  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  China  and  nothing  impairing 
the  Root-Takahlra  agreement. 

■'The  clash  at  Cheng  Chiatun,  being 
between  militai’y  forces,  was  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  character  ami,  therefore,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  trouble. 
Japan  wa.s  requesting,  in  addition  lo 
proper  apologic.s  and  monetary  compen¬ 
sation,  that  Japanese  oif.cer^’ should  be 
reappointed  as  instructors  in  the  cadet 
school  (probably  at  Mukden)  and.  sug-  tAy 
gesting  that  the  Chinese  Government 
should  ask  for  the  appointment  of  Jap-  ' 
anese  advisers  to  be  stationed  with  Chi¬ 
nese  garrisons  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia,  and  that,  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  ex-territorial  rights,  the 
Japanese  Government  should  be  pennit- 
Ited  to  station  Japanese  policemen  In 
Jtowns  where  there  are  large  Japanese 
settlements. 

"  The  American  Minister  at  Poking 
[reports  more  briefly  verv  nearly  to  the 
same  effect;  that  Is  to  sa.v.  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  demanded  the 
stationing  of  Japanese  police  in  towns 
where  Japanese  reside  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  advisers  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  police  and  the  appointment  of 
'Japanese  military  instructors  in  addition 
.Ito  the  usual  indemnities  and  apologies." 

■  The  best  obtainable  interpretation  of 
the  attitude  of  officials  of  this  Govern- 
»|mcnt  toward  the  Japanese  explanation 
'lobtalnable  tonight  is  that  the  assuranc-s 
•■Jmade  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
-*  *  are  reassuring.  The  Japanese  Gover- 
inent  deples  '  ■  '  -  .  . 


lands  infringe  1 


article  in  lus  newspaper,  tue  Kokumln, 
which  represents  Japanese  leelmgs  to- 
waru  America  today.  xVlr.  ToKuduml  is 
airaid  that  Japan  may  ue  invaded  by 
the  -UmteU  States. 

The  late  ot  the  future  Japan  will 
mostly  be  decided  by  the  relationship 
with  the  great  republic  across  the  Fa- 
citlc,"  he  says  in  part.  “  Let  us  be 
honest  and  treat  truth  as  truth.  We 
are  more  concerned  witn  the  American- 
Japanese  relations  than  with  out  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany.  About  sixty  years 
ago  we  were  obliged  to  welcome  an  un- 
e.xpected  visit  by  Commodore  .Ferry. 
.\re  we  not  in  danger  of  having  the 
visit  repeated  in  the  near  future  unless 
we  are  carefully  paying  attention? 

“  Japan  has  always  shown  her  grat¬ 
itude  toward  America  for  their  tradi¬ 
tional  friendship.  No  matter  how  anti- 
Japanese  one  may  be,  he  can  never  say 
that  the  Japanese  are  an  ungrateful 
people.  That  Japan  has  a  scheme  to 
invade  the  United  States  is  a  malicious 
invention  of  those  who  are  planning  to 
I  entangle  Japan  with  America,  or  of 
1  those  who  are  trying  to  take  advantage 
I  of  any  misunderstanding  between  the 
I  two  countries.  But  who  can  guarantee 
Uiat  the  United  States  has  not  such  a 
scheme  because  Japan  has  it  notV 
"  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  is 
a  peaceful  country.  But  its  history  is 
full  of  warlike  pages.  Was  not  George 
Washington,  father  of  the  American 
people,  a  famous  (aeneral?  Is  not  the 
territorial  extension  on  the  American 
continent  a  result  of  the  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico?  Are  not  the  American  overseas 
I  possessions  a  result  of  the  war  with 
Spain?  If  It  is  too  much  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Americans  are  a  war¬ 
like  people,  It  is  also  too  much  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  the  Americans  are 
a  peace-loving  people. 

"  American  diplomacy  has  always 
1  been  blunt,  and  the  blunt  American  di¬ 
plomacy  .shocked  even  Bismarck,  who 
I  was  its  very  inventor.  The  Americans 
I  know  themselves,  but  they  do  not  un- 
der.<;tand  others.  Tlu*\  are  like  a  blind 
I  man  who  is  not  nfr.-iid^ofa  snake. 


tlie  American  blind  man 

diplomacy.  .  ^  Palmerston’s 

••  ForeiKn  Minister  Lora 

secret  of  dip  omac>  was  to 

boats  in  dealing  with  smaU  » 
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S  nM  always  a  Pleasant  coropanlon.^^^ 
we  must  not  hl4e  It.  Our  remara 
not  be  pleasant  W  the  feeim^  o^ 

[JAPAN  FEELS  NEED 
OF  A  WAR  PREMIER! 


[Terauchi’s  Appointment  Made! 
Partly  to  Safeguard  In¬ 
terests  in  Far  East. 

[drift  toward  democracy  I 

I  _ 

Statesmen  in  Control  Disturbed  by 


IJ. 


It  and  Wish  to  Check  Con¬ 
stitutional  Progress. 


TOKIO,  Oct.  11.  (Correspondence  of 
j  The  Associated  Press.) — The  appoint- 
3  ment  of  Count  Selkl  Terauchl  as  Prime 
j  Minister  has  caused  an  interest  through- 
1  out  Japan  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 
I  political  event  in  recent  years,  and  the 
|j  dramatic  circumstances  attending  Te- 
^  rauchl’s  entry  into  pow’er  conspired  to 
[|  heighten  its  Importance  and  significance. 

There  are  tw'o  chief  explanations  of- 
I  fered  at  Tokio  as  clarifying  the  action 
I  of  the  throne  and  the  powers  behind  the 
1  throne  in  placing  in  office  a  bureau- 
I  ocratic,  non-party  and  military  minis- 
1  iry  in  a  manner  which  excited  the  in- 
I  tense  opposition  of  the  political  parlies. 

The  first  is  that  with  the  European 
I  war  reaching  a  crisis,  Japan  perccive.s 
I  the  wisdom  of  placing  herself  in  a 
I  position  to  protect  her  interests  in  the 
I  Far  East  and  to  that  end  has  called 
I  to  leadership  the  one  man  >vho  possesses 
I  ihe  greatest  influence  and  authority  over 
I  the  milllary  forces  of  the  emph'e. 

The'  second  suggestion  is  tliat  the 
I  statesmen  Avho  control  the  present  des- 
I  lines  of  the  nation  are  secretly  dis- 
I  turbed  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  move- 
I  ment  of  democracw,  which  recently  cul- 
I  minated  in  the  arrangement  of  two 
I  parties;  and  that  they  wish  to  check  a 
I  constitutional  progress  for  which  they 
I  believe  the  nation  is  not  yet  prepared. 

The  latter  explanation  is  the  one  that 
I  seems  to  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  I 
I  Japanese  people,  who,  as  their  voice  is 
Ireflected  to  the  press,  condemn  the 
Iciroumstances  of  Terauchi’s  appoint- 
Iment  as  a  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the 
Ipcople.  and  a  reactionary  violation  of 
I  the  spirit  and  underlying  principles  of 
Itho  constitution  which  was  granted  by 
I  Emperor  Mutsuhito. 

In  his  interview  with  The  Associated 
I  Press,  which  was  cabled  to  the  United 
I  States  on  Oct.  l<i.  Premier  Tcrauchi 
vigorously  I'Cjected  any  imputation  that 
I  his  ministry  would  be  mililaiist.  He 
I  laid  stros.-i  upon  the  urgent  necessity 
I  of  reforms  at  home  and  the  imperative 
1  need  of  Japan's  maintaining  faith  with 
I  foreign  powers,  and  of  being  strictly 
'air  and  upright  in  ail  her  denHugs 
till  them,  ilc  emphasized  a  .«pocial  de- 
ire  to  promote  the  friendly  relations 
.ith  the  United  States. 

l-'enr  of  Sabre  Pulltlej*." 

In  ihi.'  cnnncclion  it  is  germane  lo 
ihote  that  Ki  inukai.  the  loader  of  the  I 


group  In  the  House,  in  a  statement  u- 
day  says  he  sees  no  ustificalioii  for  the 
fear  voiced  abroad  that  the  new  Cabinet  j] 
may  prove  au  exponent  of  sabre 
politics."  He  adds 

Count  Terauchi  is  a  man  well  versed 
in  administrative  affairs,  besides  being  j 
extremely  cautious  in  all  that  he  does,  t 
One  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
if  he  should  go  forth  with  an  un¬ 
expected  pacific  policy  by  taking  ih<? 
utmost  care  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affaii-.s.  Kut— a  soldier  in  origin— he  may 
expected  to  follow  the  military  fnsli- 
pcdltics.  Xeverthelcss,  that  will  fit  In 
wiln  the  situation." 

Strengthening  of  the  nnilonal  defence 
is  one  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  of 
ilie  new  party,  and  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  necessity  of  developing 
the  principle  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  u 

Viscount  Kato  urged  his  followers  to  N 
idevotc  their  efforts  for  the  realization  I 
'of  the  perfect  attainment  of  the  UU" 
lalm  of  constitutional  government. 

We  do  not  hold  that  the  Prime  I 
bllnister  of  the  country  must  be  the  I 
resident  of  a  political  party."  he  said.  I 
but  we  sec  no  reason  in  the  theory  I 
that  one  cannot  become  I’rime  Minister  I 
because  one  is  rrestdent  of  a  political  I 

^^^he  long  smouldering  contest  between  I 
Ihe  forces  of  bureaucracy  and  clan  gov-  I 
eminent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  I 
other  the  partisans  of  the  movement  | 
which  has  as  it.s  goal  the  extension  > 
constitutionalism,  was  brought,  to 
climax  by  the  achievement  of  rtlarquisl 
Okuma  and  Viscount  Kato  in  amalga- 1 
mating  the  three  groups  which  make  up  I 
the  Governmental  majirity  in  the  House.  I 
This  really  made  a  two-party  political  I 
system,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of| 
the  system  obtaining  in  the  United  | 
States  and  England— the  new  Constitu-f 


shh.  the  Premier, 

ra  loh  to  Fount  Te-- 

mn  Okuma  la.st  Summer, 

out  the  negotiations  fell  ihroush  be- 
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policies  or  the  okuma 
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tional  Party  and  the  Seiyukai,  or  op¬ 
position. 

Iilarqul.-i  Okuma’s  address  to  the 
throne  gave  the  situation  historic  im¬ 
portance.  if  nothing  else  did. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  in  paying  a  modest 
tribute  to  the  achievement.s  of  his  own 
Cabinet.  "  that  the  political  situation 
in  the  empire  shows  tranquility  and  Ih.'^t 
the  affairs  of  State  are  progreasiiig 
."moothly.  But  being  in  advanced  a.co 
I  am  not  equal  to  the  onerous  task  of 
longer  bearing  the  weighty  responsibility 
of  State."  Uc  asked  that  Viscount 
Kato  be  appointed  as  his  siu'ce.ssor. 

In  his  comment  to  the  Emperor  on 
k.m  political  developments  of  tlie  em¬ 
pire  Marquis  Okuma  dwelt  upon  the 
iieceasitv  of  the  smooth  transference 
of  political  rights,  that  is,  in  a  way 
which  would  not  disturb  the  progress 
of  political  and  administrative  affairs, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  an  important 
and  fundamental  principle  of  constitu¬ 
tional  Government.  He  concluded  with 
the  words:  "  No  ministry  can  perfect¬ 
ly  and  smoothly  carry  out  ^hties 

and  respond  to  the  imperial  wish  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

Lastly,  the  genre  are  cited  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Viscount  Kato  because  of  his 
hsndllng  of  the  negotiations  wiUi  Uiina 
in  tfil5.  when  his  concealment  of  tlic 
famous  fiflli  group  of  demands  ex- 
cited  ihe  suspicion  of  foreign  countries, 
because  of  his  Indifferent  attitude  IL>. 
loward  the  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
because  of  his  strong  pro-British  sym- 
natlvies  ivhich  might  prove  embarras.'j- 
Ir.g  at  the  present  time  when  Japans 
foreign  policies  are  based  largely  upon 
co-operation  with  Russia. 

Cause  of  Okunia’a  Fall. 

I  As  tc.  the  real  causes  of  the  retirement 
of  the  Okuma  ministry,  there  are  many 
who  believe  it  due  to  failure  of  the 
diplomacy  toward  China.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  interests  h.avc  been  paiticularlj 

■  critical.  The  Herald  of  A.sia.  which 
I  more  or  Ics.s  I'eflects  the  attitude  of 
I  the  business  men,  commends  the  genro 
1  for  se'ccting 'fcraiichi. 

I  "  h'he  thinking  section  of  the  people  I 

■  want  mutual  iru.st  and  friendship  with  I 
I  China. "  it  sav.i.  "but  this  imlicy  can- 

I  not  be  successfully  carried  out  ■vvithout 
la  perfect  accord  between  the  dlplomniie  f 
land  military  services  under  a  Pj’*’”’'*;'.'.  , 
|whose  authority  over  the  geneial  otaii 

I  is  unquestioned."  .  .  _ _ _  I 

I  The  selection  of  Terauchl  caused  great  | 
Iratisfaction  in  army  circles  m  which  h-  i 
la  distinguished  soldier  he  is  a  domlnat- 
Img  figure,  and  it  generally  gave  plca- 
ILv.Tc  to  what  is  known  as  the  clan  ■ 
lb  rLlmralic  spheres  of  the  nation. 

Iwas  received  generally  w"h  lio.siilit y 
|bs-'lhc  .I.apan«.se  ju-c.-y. wlml.  regarded 

■  it  as  a  flouting  of  pa 

IttmpL  fo''  the  u 

IgtltiitlonalisQi. 


luia  and  l>nttea  Ontlliieri 
Addrena  (o  Governora. 

Tokio,  October  28.  ii:30  A.  M.~Count 
Seiki  Terauchl,  the  new  Premier,  in  an 
address  to  the  prefectural  governors,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  not  yet  ended  and  promised 
to  bend  all  his  enargy  to  the  attainment 
of  common  objects  in  cooperation  with 
the  Entente  Allies.  He  iaid  he  observed 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Japanese  al¬ 
liance  with  Great  Britain,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  Japanese  foreign  policy,  is 
giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  great 
,  use  and  effectiveness,  especially  in  con- 
I  junction  with  the  conventions  with  Rus¬ 
sia  and  France. 

Count  Terauchi  promised  that  his  con. 
stant  aim  would  be  to  uphold  justice  and 
to  use  particular  circumspection 
gard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  its  faith  with  other  nations 
should  be  kept  above  reproach.  He  wish¬ 
ed  in  particular,  he  said,  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  China  and  to 
place  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  on  a 
secure  footing. 

The  Premier  urged  that  preparation  be 
made  for  a  reactionary  period  in  trade 
immediately  after  the  war  was  ended, 
the  accumulation  of  specie  to  strengthen 
the  currency  system  and  the  stimulation] 
of  the  production  of  articles  for  export 
He  emphasized  especially  a  need  of  na¬ 
tional  reform  based  upon  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  filial  devotion,  clean  living,  hon¬ 
esty,  industry,  sense,  and  honor. 

I  "The  efficiency  of  our  national  defence 
depends  largely  upon  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  health  of  the  people  and  also 
upon  their  economic  development,’’  he 
declared. 


Political  Change  in  Japan. 

“A  furidamental  reconstruction  of  the 
social  order  in  Japan  is  now  the  pre¬ 
vailing  aspiration  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,”  says  the  Tokio  JIJi.  "A  new 
movement  has  been  organized  by  lead¬ 
ing  editors  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  many  of  the  nobility, 
which  held  a  meeting  at  the  Matsu- 
moto.  in  Hiblya  Park,  on  August  18. 
The  declaration  drafted  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  emphasizes  the  importance  of  re¬ 
forms  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  systems  of  Japan.  The  radical 
reforms  proposed  are:  Adoption  of 
*  J  universal  suffrage:  overthro\v  of  bu-* 

' reauciatic  diplomacy:  abolitiqp  of  the 
distinction  between  peers,  knights  and 
commoners:  establishment  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government;  socialistic  revision 
of  the  revenue  system;  public  rec¬ 
ognition  of  labor  union.s;  guarantee  of 
the  national  living:  abolition  of  form^ 
and  conventional  education;  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  colonial  administration,  and  re¬ 
form  in  the  imperial  household  de¬ 
partment.  .1 

Speaker.^  argued  that  when  univer-  i. 
sal  suffrage  is  attained,  the  other 
problems  will  solve  themselve.s.  The  I 
movement  aims  at  nothing  le.ss  than  f 
the  radical  political  vccon.struetion. — 

[  Easu  and  W^t  - 

rifSffo«rSfflIie  Not  New.  j, 


flUTI -JAPANESE  HYMN  OP  HATE 

Words  and  Music  by  Edith  Maida  Lessing  «  |  _ 
Published  in  N.  Y.  American,  July  23,  1916 

LOOKOOTt  OALIPORNIA  -  BEWARE! 


They  tell  us  that  Uncle  Sam 
Would  lie  down  like  a  lamb. 

But  he  doesn’t  understand  the  situation. 

Ha  says  war  talk  must  cease 
While  he  feeds  the  dove  of  Peace, 

But  he  doesn’t  know  the  Peril  to  the  Nation. 

But  something’s  going  to  happen 
That  will  shake  things  up,  perhaps. 

If  we  don’t  start  to  clean  out  the  JAPS! 

They  lurk  upon  thy  shores,  California! 

They  watch  behind  thy  doors,  California! 

They’re  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 

And  they  won’t  be  hiding  long}' 

There’s  nothing  that  the  dastards  would  not  dare 
They  are  soldiers  to  a  man. 

With  the  schemes  of  old  JAPAN! 

Lookout!  California!  Beware! 


JAPAN  NOT  ANTAGONISTIC 

dU .  C34uJS^Christian^OT.^ 
While  the  missionary  I  sbeietJes 


ot  our  I 

Church  arc  studying'  and  praying  for  our  mis- 1 
sions  in  lapan  during'  the  month  of  Septem-I 
her,  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  testimony  of  I 
one  of  the  members  of  our  Korean  Mission,  [ 
Rev.  L.  B.  Tate,  'who  has  paid  a  recent  visit  I 
to  Japan.  Mr.  Tate  was  sent  as  the  fraternal  I 
delegate  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Protest- 1 
ant  Evangelical  Missions  in  Korea  to  the  I 
Council  of  Missions  of  Japan,  held  recently  toP 
review  the  work  of  all  the  evangelical  missions  | 
in  Japan  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Tate  writes:  “Japan  has  not  begun  to  [ 
be  evangelized,  though  some  have  made  the| 
statement  that  it  was  Christianized.  Not  so.[ 
It  is  not  as  much  evangelized  as  Korea,  P 
where  we  have  made  only  a  beginning.”  There  | 
are  still  millions  in  Japan  who  have  never  evenl 
heard  the  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  | 
Christ.  With  about  four  times  the  population  I 
of  Korea,  Japan  has  not  as  many  Christians  as  I 
the  smaller  kingdom  of  “Chosen.”  Mr.  Tate’ 
continues : 

“Our  own  mission  in  Japan  must  have! 
more  workers  if  they  are  to  take  care  of  thee 
field  that  is  theirs.  At  present  they  are  ableC 
only  to  look  after  work  already  started.  1 1 
’heard  them  discuss  for  a  long  time  whether  h 
or  not  they  would  undertake  the  oversight  of 
some  three  out-stations  which  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  was  having  to  give  up  and  i 
which  the  native  Japanese  'Church  could  not  j 


There's  a  murmur  that  affirms 
We’re  brothers  to  the  worms. 

That  serve  us  in  a  meek  and  lowly  manner} 
But  while  we  watch  and  wait. 

They’re  inside  the  Golden  Gate! 

Oh!  God!  Savs  the  Star  Spangled  Banner! 
With  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 

And  the  White  House  full  of  gaps. 

And  our  coast  running  over  with  JAPS! 


They’ve  battleships,  they  say, 

On  Magdalena  Bay! 

Uncle  Sam,  won’t  you  listen  when  we  warn  you? 

They  meet  us  with  a  smile. 

But  they’re  working  all  the  while, 

And  they’re  waiting  just  to  steal  our  California! 
So  just  keep  your  eye  on  TOGO 
With  his  pocket  full  of  maps. 

For  we’ve  found  out  we  can’t  trust  the  JAPS! 


look  after.  . 

“The  attitude  of  the  native  Church  and  of 
the  Government,”  says  Mr.  Tate,  “is  now,  if 
not  favorable  (which  it  seems  to  be)  not  an-  | 
tagonistic.  In  my  judgment  at  this  time  con¬ 
ditions  for  missionary  work  are  more  favorable 
than  they  have  been  since  I' came  to  the  East 
twenty^our  years  ago.  Rural  Japan  is,  as 
yet,  hardly  touched,  and  the  missionaries  do 
not  feel  justified  in  giving  up  the  centers  for 
the  other  work;  but  they  could  do  more  work 
in  the  rural  sections  with  only  a  few  more 
men.  The  rural  sections  give  the  greater 
promises.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Japan 
missions  must  have  more  workers  if  they  are 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opening,  and  advance 
with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  although  they  are 
doing  well  with  their  scattered  forces.” 

Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  Missions  of  .Japan,  compiled  by 
Rev.  -Charles  A.  Logan,  D.  D.,  one  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  will  be  found  on  page  6  of  this  issue. 

The  North  China  “Daily  News,”  of  June 
1 30.  1916,  pUiblished  at  Shanghai,  is  authority 
I  for  the  statement  that  into  nearly  all  Japanese 
ideas  there  has  entered,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
a  certain  cynical  hardening.  It  says,  “In  the 
dominion  of  religion,  it  shows  itself  in  skep¬ 
ticism;  in  economics  in  somewhat  narrow 
empiricism;  in  politics  in  distrustful  ‘prepared¬ 
ness.’  These  after  all  are  hardening,  times  in 
spite  of  the  poetry  and  idealism  which  the 


'n!^Snes^^paP'^''  mentioneT^lio^ 
quotes  from  an  article  published  in  the  In¬ 
dependent  Review,”  by  Mr.  Yamaji,  in  which 
he  said: 

"No  arRument  can  go  against  facts  however 
strong  it  may  he.  It  is  a  fact  that  militarism  will 
grow  stronger  after  the  war,  whether  we  like  it  oi 
not.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  entertain  any  pessim¬ 
istic  aiisiety  about  the  outlook  because  we  believe 
that  militafisni  will  lead  to  a  strong  humanism  m 
the  long  run.  We  cannot  accept  the  humanism 
which  is  so  verv  much  talked  about  by  Christians. 
Theirs  is  the  humanism  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
and  of  argument  and  reason.  As  it  is  empty,  it  is 
easily  destrryed  ni  the  event  of  war  breaking  out. 

This  Chinese  newspaper  regards  this  as 
typical  of  the  religious  scepticism  which  seems 
to  be  gaining  a  hold  over  Japan.  It  quotes  fromi 
a  writer  in  the  “Japan  Chronicle’’  o-f  June  i8, 
and  points  out  an  important  change  which  has 
taken  place  already  in  the  use  made  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Japanese  fiction: 


'S  EFFORT  10 
ASSIST  HER  AlllES 

Financial  Conditions  Make 
Q  It  Difficult 

WAR  WITH  RUSSIA  LEPr  DEBT 


hesent  Struggle  in  Europe  Came  Be¬ 
fore  Island  Empire  Had  Recovered 
from  Previous  Conflict  —  Rise  in 
Prices  Complicates  Situation  — 
Baron  Megata's  Commission. 


clnl  Com- 


was  represented  in  Jap* 

aiiese  novels  as  an  elevating  influence.  Scenes  from 
Cliri.stian  lamily  life,  for  example,  were  introduced 
of  set  purpose,  to  show  readers  what  home  me 
could  and  should  he.  Today,  however,  the  position 
is  entirely  reversed.  It  is  the  failure  not  tlie  suc¬ 
cess  of  Christianity  which  attracts  attention.  Stories 
like  “Incendiarism  and  Murder,”  depend  for  tneir 
main  interest  on  depicting  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of 
Christianity  broken  down  and  flooded  by  the  force 
of  elemental  passions.  lt_  is  not,  however,  only 
Christianity  which  is  being  treated  skeptically. 

Japan’s  own  religious  beliefs  and  systems  are  being 
discussed  in  the  same  spirit.  One  of  Japan  s  lead- 
inc  critics.  Mr.  Yamaji  Aizan,  for  example, _  has  re- 
ceiitlv  been  dissecting  the  origins  of  Shintoism  m  a 
wav  which  must  strike  dismay  into  the  hearts  ot 
manv  Japanese.  He  says:  “The  belief  that  Japan  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Gods  is  so  widely  and  deeply 

held  that  oldfashioned  folk  strongly  condemn  the 

critic  who  attempts  to  get  at  the  real  facts  on  which  ^  „  t  r. 

Japan’s  mythology  is  based,  fearing  that  any  such  consider  the  efEects  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
mquiry  will  impair  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  For  thirteen  years  ago,  which 

some  unaccountable  ^^uouT^effSts^  of  '  must  be  explained  in  erder  to  understand 

late  fte^forlner  influence  of  Shintoism,  '  present  eonhltlons  Althomeh 

but  those  who  have  analyzed  the  history  of  Shinto  ;  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
and  know  what  the  facts  ape  regard  such  men  not  ;  strusele  compared  with  this  present  con 
as  national  benefactors  but  as  traitors  to  their  coun- 

try.” 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  passing  through  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.  Her  need  of  the  Gospel  is  peculiarly  em¬ 
phasized  by  this  situation.  Shall  not 


By  AKIR.t  lyEX. 

KcisAdcnt  Jnpniicsc?  F 

inlsNioner  iu  iVew  Yorlt. 

The  .Tapanese  flnarjcial  and  economic 
situation  is  being  severely  affected  by 
this  great  war  and  is  showing  enormous 
change  In  every  direction.  But  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  war  in  Japan  are  different 
from  those  in  the  other  belligerent  coun- 
tiies,  because,  on  one  hand.  Japan  is  lo¬ 
cated  far  from  the  centre  of  the  conflict 
and  her  action  in  this  war  is  naturally 
limited,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  of  the  Japanese  people 
differ  from  those  of  Europeans. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion,  let 


flict,  it  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
economic  life  of  Japan  at  that  time.  It 
caused  a  great  increase  in. taxation  and' 
in  national  debt,  and  brought  about  in¬ 
flation  of  the  currency,  high  prices,  and 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  In 
OUT"  1  other  words,  the  situation  Japan  faced 
and  1905  somewhat  resembled 


churches  respond  readily  and  liberally  ! ’’J  confronts  England  in  1917. 

demands  of  ciiristian  work  in  this  clommani  purchase  of  muniUons  and  the  ad- 
land  of  the  Orient?  ^  iustment  of  foreign  exchange  neceasi- 

tated  the  raising  of  national  debts  by 
loans  from  foreign  countries,  chiefly  Eng¬ 
land.  the  United  States,  and  France. 
LARGER  FOREIGN  DEBT. 

In  two  years  the  amount  of  the  for¬ 
eign  debt  was  Increased  by  about  1.000,- 
000,000  yen  by  new  loans.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  of  the  foreign  debt 
became  12  times  as  great  as  before  the 
war  and  at  last  it  rose  to  GO  per  cent, 
of  the  total  national  debt.  The  G-overn-, 
merit  had  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
irterest  amounting  tp  60.000.000  yen  per 
year.  This  financial  burden  presented  a 
'grave  problem  to  the  national  economy 
of  Japan,  as  it  resulted  in  a  constant  high 
rat©  of  interest,  an  unfavorable  rate  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  a  fall  in  the  mar' 
Ret  price  of  securities.  This  was  thi 
situation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bank  of  Japan  did  not  restrict  specie 
payments. 

.,\J1  industries  in  .U  pan  were  under 


gi'eat  handicap.  The  national  ineW 

not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  .and  great! 
advance  in  prices  and  in  the  coal  of  liv- 
ing,  and  as  a  result  n  any  people  felt  the  |j 
pressure.  Because  of  a  relatively  small  | 
increase  in  savings  and  the  consequent  I 
scarcity  of  capital,  the  development  of  I 
civilization,  the  improvement  of  social  I 
conditions,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  | 
natural  roaources  went  on  very  slowly. 

While  the  other  countries  iu  the  world  I 
did  not  suffer  by  this  war'.  Japan  and  I 
Russia  alone  bore  the  economic  and  I 
financial  burdens  of  the  struggle.  The  I 
effects  of  this  war  upon  Japan  were  so  ] 
severe  that  Prince  Kalsura,  Air.  Wakat-  I 
suki,  Baron  Takahashi — the  ex-Minis-l 
ters  o£  Finance — and  Mr.  Shoda,  the  pre.s-  1 
cut  Minister  of  Finance,  as  well  as  Baron  I 
Matsuo  and  Viscount  Mishima — the  gov-  | 
ernors  of  the  Bank  of  Japan — were  com- 
..  pellcd  tor  put  aside  all  other  consider-  J 
y  ations  and  centre  Ihetr  efforts  upon  finaii-  1 
<  IhI  readjustment.  For  example,  economy  | 
in  Government  expci'ditures.  redemption  J 
of  the  national  debt,  reduction  of  taxes.  | 
contraction  of  tlie  currency,  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baron  .Megata  gave  ij 
his  attention  to  the  financial  problems  of  S 
Korea  {now  Chosen.  Japan)’,  as  her  flnan-  | 
cial  adviser.  Endeavoi  ing  to  establish  I 
t'  modern  financial  system  in  this  coun-  f 
try,  he  rendered  distinguished  service  | 
in  creating  a  better  understanding  and  f 
closer  economic  relation  between  Japan  I 
and  Korea.  In  this  way,  Japan  was  about  I 
to  get  rid  of  her  comparatively  disadva 
tageoiis  position  and  to  stand  almost  - 
the  same  basis  with  the  other  countries.  I 
when  this  present  war  broke  out. 

WAR  SPIlERli  LIMITED. 

AUhougli  Japan  entered  the  war  early, 
the  sphere  of  her  fighting  was  limited,  for  1 
the  following  reason.s:  The  aim  of  her  l| 
entry  into  the  war  was  to  guarantee  I 
peace  in  the  Orient,  according  to  the  1 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanesc  Alliance:  [ 

_ _ and  the  world  shortage  of  ships  and  the  I 

was  but  a  tiny  limitation  of  the  transport  capacity  of  I 
"the  Siberian  Railway  made  the  sending  I 
of  Japanese  troops  to  the  Euroiiean  front  J 
practically  impossible.  The  principal  scr- | 
vice  of  Japan  in  this  war  was  to  cap¬ 
ture  Tsintaii,  German  leased  territory  in  jj 
f'hina,  and  to  expel  the  German  fleet  fro 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tiicrcfore.  the  actual  || 
fighting  of  Japan  was  very  limited,  and 
it  did  not  last  long;  so  the  expenditure  jj 
In  military  operations  was  comparative¬ 
ly  a  very  small  sum. 

Mpreover.  just  before  the  beginning  of  || 
this  war  the  Japanese  Government  had  |] 
made  a  great  elToi't  to  abridge  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  expendilures,  and  had  been  aide  || 
tO/lceep  a  comparatively  large  sun'ln.s 
the  Treasury:  so  that  the  war  expenfU-'J 
ture  could  be  met,  at  first,  by  thi.s  sur¬ 
plus,  without  extraordinary  measures,  1 
.such  as  the  increase  of  taxation  or  the 
floating  of  a  war  loan. 

Japan.  howevn.  acceding  in  the  desire 
of  the  AlI5es.-not  only  has  sent  its  tTrct  to  | 
the  Mediterranean  Sen-  where  it  is 
lighting  German  submarines— but  also  is  jj 
rendering  its  utmost  assistance  to  the  I 
cause  of  the  Allies  by  the  protection  of  I 
navigation;  by  offering  war  loans  and  jl 
.supplies  of  munitions.  -Vs  a  resnU. 
Japanese  war  expenditures  will  be  mi;| 
creased  in  large  degree,  and  the  increase  1 
This  was  the  of  taxation  and  the  issue  of  war  loan^ 
will  be  an  inevitable  result,  if  the  wa 
does  not  end  soon. 


great  demand  for 


Bill,  as  above  mentioned.  Japan  has!  ports,  caused  by  the 
i.cou  contlni.ouslv  engaged  In  financial  I  munitions  and  other  commodities  on  the 
readjustjneut  and  this  concentration  ot  1  part  of  the  belligerents.  Thus  the  sur- 
energy  on  financial  readjustment  has  Ob-  S  plu>  o£  exports  amounted  in  IStS  to  17o.- 
structed  all  progress  in  the  enterprises  000,000  yen.  in  1916  to  371.000.000  yen,  ^ 
of  civilization  during  the  last  ten  years.  ^ in  440... 


Jopan  is  now  compelled  to  pay  full  at 
lention  to  these  matters,  which  are  as 
follows: 

(1.)  Improvement  of  the  national  rail- 
way.s,  e.specially  the  reconstruction  of  the 
roads  to  standard  sauge,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  railways  into  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country. 

(2.)  Improveinent  of  the  educational 
system,  including  the  establishment  ofl 
more  universities  and  colleges,  and  bet- 1 
ter  treatment  of  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
Iksphools.  __  1 

(3.)  Improvement  of  rivers,  and"  har¬ 
bors. 

(4.)  Various  measures  for  promoting 
the  health  of  the  nation. 

(5.)  Increase  of  the  salaries  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

(6.)  Stimulation  of  the  development  of 
natural  resources  in  the  country. 

(7.)  Extension  of  the  Governme;it  tel¬ 
ephone  and  telegraph  service. 

(8.)  Enlargement  of  the  Government 
iron  foundry. 

(9.)  Maintenance  of  a  navy  and  ai-my 
necessary  for  the  national  defence,  and 
peace  in  the  Par  East. 

For  the  accompli^ment  of  these  ends, 
Japan  must  place  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  her  finances.  In  short,  although  her 
expenditures  during  this  war  have  not 
been  very  great,  Japan,  owing  to  the  Rus¬ 
so-Japanese  War,  is,  like  every  other  bel¬ 
ligerent  nation,  struggling  under  an  enor¬ 
mous  financial  burden  even  if  she  does 
not  need  to  raise  any  foreign  loan.  I 

Now  let  us  turn  to  consideration  of  ! 
the  influence  of  this  war  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  Japan.  The  effects  of 
the  war  have  certainly  not  been  as  se¬ 
vere  as  among  the  other  belligerent  ■ 
Powers,  but  for  Japan  herself  -they  have  | 
been  very  important.  The  effects  of  the  6 
war  may  be  studied  by  dividing  them  in-  E 
to  two  periods.  F 


and  in  1917,  up  to  September,  to  440,- 
000,000  yen,  making  the  total  sum  of  |j 
about  1,000,000.000  yen.  i 

Besides,  the  invisible  trade  balance,  i 


such  as  profits  from  freightage,  is  not  ^ 
inconsiderable.  According  to  recent  Jap- 
anese  newspapers.  Count  Terauchi,  the 
present  Japanese  Premier,  speaking  at 
the  farewell  dinner  to  Baron  Megata, 
said  that  the  balance  of  trade,  visible  and 
invisible,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  1,500,000,000  yen. 

This  figure,  compared  with  that  of  tli'j 
United  States,  is  not  large  at  all,  and 
even  for  Japan  it  makes  up  only  a  part 
of  the  expenditure  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Japan  is  only  partly  relieved  from 
her  economic  burden  of  the  past  ton 
years.  Moreover,  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  wav.  the  trade 
baiance  is  showing  a  tendency  toward 
gradual  Change  from  its  former  progress. 


EARLY  MONTHS  OP  WAR. 

The  first  period  is  the  half-year  from 
the  outbrealc  of  the  war.  In  this  time 
Japan' suffered  as  much  as  the  other 
countries  by  the  tangle  of  the  foreign 
exchange,  the  perils  of  ocean  navigation, 
and  the  obstacles  to  foreign  trade,  nil 
of  which  caused  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
prices  of  important  articles  of  export, 
as  well  as  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  dyestuffs  and  machines  which 
were  being  imported  from  Germany.  But 
i  since  Japan,  as  above  stated,  had  been 
:  endeavoring  to  accumulate  monetary 
power  by  a  policy  of  conservation  'iird  j 


POR  COMMON  BENEFIT.  I 

How  did  the  Japanese  Government  dis- 1 
pose  of  this  1,500.000,000  yen?  Mr.  Sho- 
da.  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  has* 
adopted  the  policy  of  using  it  for  the  (. 
common  benefit  of  Japan  and  the  Allies. 

First,  a<  part  of  this  money  was  used?' 
for  the  redemption  of  Japanese  loans  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  and  thus 
afforded  facilities  to  the  people  of  th 
Allies  for  subscription  to  their  war  loans. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the 
amount  of  the  redemption  has  reached 
about  160,000,000  yen,  and  the  estimate 
for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  SOiOOO.OOO  yen. 

Second,  some  of  the  money  was  ad¬ 
vanced  directly  to  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments.  assisting  in  the  supply  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  advances 
were  100,000,000  yen  to  England.  76,000.- 
000  yen  to  France,  and  222,000,000  yen  to 
Russia,  totalling  400,000,000  yen,  of 
which  the  advances  to  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia  were  for  the  payment  of  munitions 
supplied.  Tliat  to  England,  however,  w-is 
made  in  the  transfer  of  America'h  credits. 

Third,  the  Japanese  Government  hos 
always  taken  care  lest  the  financial 
markets  of  London  and  New  York  be  xtn- 
favorably  affected,  or  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  between  England  and  America, 
America  and  Japan,  or  Japan  and  Eng¬ 
land.  should  be  subject  to  violent  fluc- 
tualion.s,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  wifh- 


seem  worth  w’hile  compared  with  tTie , 
great  financial  assistance  to  the  Allies  ] 
rendered  by  the  United  States:  but  it, 
certainly  will  be  recognized  that  Japan  is 
putting  forth  her  utmost  effort  for  the 
Allied  cause.  But  as  the  monetary  power  , 
of  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  ; 
Bank  of  Japan  Is  not  unlimited,  they  can¬ 
not  take  over  all  the  credits  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  merchants  held  In  foreign  countries. 
Therefore,  from  the  stated  balance  of  I 
trade,  1,600.000,000  yon,  the  amount  which  ■ 
could  not  be  covered  by  the  above  three  | 
measures,  had  naturally  to  be  shipped  to  | 
Japan.  Thus  Japan  has  imported  some  i 
gold  from  Russia,  England,  and  the  Unit-  , 
ed  States,  amounting  to  300,000,000  yen  j 
net  in  the  last  three  years.  A  few  months 
ago  there  occurred  some  discussion  in  I 
this  country  relating  to  the  motive  of  the 
gold  exports  to  Japan.  But  the  actual  i 
motive  is  that  described.''  The  gold  ex¬ 
ports  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  j 
for  the  purpose  of  profiteering  or  specu-  j 
lation.  I: 

Owing  to  the  flow  of  gold  into  Japan,  jl 
there  occurred  an  inflation  of  currency  in  |* 
Japan,  and  at  the  end  of  September  of 
this  year  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  Japan  extended  to  658,000,000 
yen,  and  the  specie  reserve  amounted  to 
622.000,000  yen,  the  amount  of  notes  being 
twice  as  much  and  the  specie”  reserve 
three  tknes  as  much  as  at  the  end  of 
September  of  1914,  just  three  years  ago. 
Accordingly,  the  prices  of  commodities  i 
went  up  so  remarkably  that  the  prices  in 
Tokio  of  this  July  increased  66  per  cent, 
over  those  of  July,  1914.  As  ordinary 
people,  especially  people  with  low  salaries, 
fell  into  greater  difficulties  than  ever,  the 
increase  of  salaries  was  everywhere  at¬ 
tempted.  But  laborers  seem  not  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  high  prices  because 
of  prosperity  of  enterprises,  shortage  of 
labor,  and  the  increase  of  wages. 


!  as  ii  previously  prepared.  ConsequenU/,  [s 
I  there-  was  no  need  to  adopt  extraordinary 
eco;iomic  measures,  such  as  moratorium, 
cessation  of  specie  payments  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  bank,  special  inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  or  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Japan  could  prevent  this  economic  crisis 
only  by  compensation  to  marine  war  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  Government  relief 
to  the  manufacturers  of  important  cora- 
moclilies  for  export. 

The  following  three  years  up  to  the 

i  present  constitute  the  second  period. 
During  this  time  the  Japanese  economic 
situation  has.  on  a  very  small  scale,  been 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Ihiited  States: 
a  growing  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 


drawal  of  money  by  Japanese  merchants. 
Most  of  the  credits  in  London  and  New 
York  in  favor’  of  Japanese  merchants 
were  purchased  by  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Bank  of  Japan,  to  be 
held  there  and  deposited  with  the  banks 
^  or  invested  in  Treasury  certificates  of 
those  countries.  This  was  of  considerable 
financial  assistance  to  the  Allies.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  money  held  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Japan 
in  London  and  New  York  increased  350,- 
000.000  yen  over  what  it  was  before  the 
war,  totalling  560,000,000  yen.  These 
measures  were  all  taken  by  the  Japa-  J 
neso  Government,  not  only  to  benefit  I 
itself,  but  also  to  indicate  its  good-will  g 
for  the  Allies.  B 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICES- 

The  rise  in  prices  in  Tokio  is  not  so 
remarkable  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  principal  cities  in  other  belligerent 
countries.  For  instance,  in  July.  1917,  the 
increase  in  the  prices  marked  318  per 
cent,  in  London  and'  86  per  cent,  in  New 
York,  compared  with  July,  1914.  That 
jApan  does  not  yet  impose  a  war'ta.x 
may  surely  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  rise  hi  prices  in  Japan 
is  rather  moderate,  bm  the  main  reason 
may  be  that  the  neccsf?ities  of  life  of  the 
Japanese  people  are  very  different  from 
those  of  Europeans  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  international  food  crisis.  For  in 
.stance,  as  the  principal  food  of  Japanese 
I  is  rice,  the  world  shortage  of  wheat  and 


FOR  THE  CAbSE  OF  THE  AtLIES.  i 
The  amount,  1,000,000,000  yen,  may  notjj 


potatoes  docs  not  affect  the  cost  of  living ; 
of  the  Japanese  people,  provided  the  crop  i 
‘of  rice  inHfftpair  does 'not  fail.  In  fact,  [ 
Japan  has  been  favored  with  an  excellent ; 
harvest  of  rice  in  the  last  few  years,  and , 
it  not  only  moderated  the  rising  tendency ' 
in  prices,  but  made  unnecessary  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  rice  and  lessened  the  ' 


shortage  of  tonnage  for  Japan  as  well  as 


for  other  countries.  Consequently  the  , 
problem  of  food  is  not  yet  so  grave  in 
Japan  as  among  the  other  belligerents. 

The  industries  of  Japan  before  this 
war  were  exclusively  Japanese  in  system, 
except  the  Government  factories  and  the 
cotton  spinning  industry.  They  were 
5  very  little  affected  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  countries  and  consequently  they 
could  not  exert  much  influence  upon  fov- 


"jTJ.Z _  _ , 

eign  trade.  In  other  words,  almost  , 
all  Japan’s  industries  were  domestic,  i 
lacking  scientific  operation  and  modern 
industrial  organization. 

DEVELOPING  INDUSTRIES. 

Bill  after  the  outbrealc  of  the  war  the 
great  demand  for  munitions  from  the  Al¬ 
lies.  the  sudden  check  of  imports  of  dye¬ 
stuffs  and  drugs,  and  the  world  shortage 
of  tonnage  stimulated  the  enterprise  of  the 
■  Japanese  people,  so  that  shipbuilding,  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry.  the  electrical  Industry,  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  industry,  and  the  munitions  in¬ 
dustry  are  now  in  the  course  of  fresh  de¬ 
velopment.  These  new  Japanese  indus¬ 
tries,  being  restricted  by  their  narrow 
market,  shortage  of  raw  material,  inade¬ 
quate  supply"  of  men  with  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  unskilfulness  of  laborers,  certain¬ 
ly  may  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  Engleind.  and  Germany, 
but  if  the  industries  which  are  under 
contemplation,  or  are  now  commencing, 
follow  a  com-se  of  sound  development, 
Japan  also  will  be  industrialized  and  at 
the  same  time  the  labor  problem  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  important.  This 
also  is  one  cf  the  influences  of  the  war 
upon  the  economic  situation  in  Japan. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  Japanese  Gov 
crnment  and  the  Japanese  people  ,  have 
been  endeavoring  faithfully  to  benefit  the 
Allied  cause  in  financial  and  economic 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
but  it  seems  this  sincei'ity  is  not  yet  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  in  the  Allied  countries. 
Therefore  it  is  the  ivish  of  many  Japa¬ 
nese  people  that  the  war  services  of  Ja 
pan  may  be  duly  recognized,  and  also  that 
a  better  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  relating  to  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  may  he  satisfactorily 
promoted. 

Baron  Megata  has  arrived  here  as  the 
chief  of  the  Special  Finance  Commission. 
If  he  succeeds  in  his  effort  to  create  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  a  better  undor- 
slanding  which  shall  serve  to  promote  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  countries — as  the 
visit  of  Viscount  Ishii  has  resulted  in  bet¬ 
tering  the  political  understanding  between 
theW — the  happiness  of  the  two  nations 
will  be  greatly  furthered; 


EEEECTS  OE  LAESII&-imi  A&REEIEJnT 


It  is  related  of  the  recently  deceased 
mother  of  Mr.  Yamanouchi,  one  of  the 
oldest  evangelists  of  the  Japan  Mission 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board, 
that  every  night  of  her  life  after  her  con¬ 
version,  she  slept  with  her  face  toward 
America.  “For  in  the  West  \s  America 
and  from  America  came  my  great  light.” 
When  she  died  she  was  laid  to  rest,  at 
her  expressed  desire,  with  her  pillow  still 
toward  the  land  which  had  sent  the 
Gospel  to  her.  What  stronger  bonds 
could  be  knit  between  the  two  lands  than 
such?  After  her  death  a  friend  of  the 
family  came  to  the^ coffin  to  look  at  the 
dead  face.  ‘‘I  wanted  to  see  how  a 
Christian  looked  when  dead,”  he  said, 
“since  they  seemed  to  die  so^willingly. 
One  look  at  that  peaceful  faca,  showed 
me  that  there  was  something  in  her  lifel 
which  I  had  never  experienced.  After' 
that  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  in 
vestigated  Christianity.”  This  man  i; 
now  treasurer  of  the  church  in  Saga. 


Though  United  States  Surrenders  Opportunities  in  China,  It  Gains! 
Japan’s  Adhesion  to  the  Open-Door  Commercial  Policy —  | 

Conciliatory  Attitude  Is  Advocated  ' 


llaiingcr  Ffi 


V.  orDix. 

■oigii  Department.  Geiicrnt  ETJeetrle  Cn. 


The  brilliant  Viscount  Ishii  has  added  to  his  laurels  as  a  public  speaker  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  diplomatist  of  unusual  skill  and  ability.  During  his  welcome  stay  in 
America  the  distinguished  visitor  has  performed  services  of  the  highest  value 
to  his  country  and  has  won  the  regard  of  Americans  by  the  candor  of  his  public 
utterances.  He  has  spoken  to  us  in  a  language  no  le^  undeystandable,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  no  less  direct,  and  with  an  eloquence  no  less  inspiring  than  we  have  enjoyed 
from  the  heads  of  missions  from  France,  England,  and  Italy.  And  now  coincident 
with  his  departure  comes  from  Peking  the  announcement,  later  confirmed  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  the  settlement  of  outstanding  questions  between  America  and  Japan, 
questions  which,  according  to  Secretary  Lan.sing,  if  left  to  drift  and  not  cleared 
away  might  have  developed  into  a  serious  situation  between  the  two  countries. 


i  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  of  No¬ 
vember  2.  1917,  is  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  incident  in  the  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  -United  States  for  the  past 
one  hundred  years.  By  its  terms,  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  stated,  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  special  interests  of 
Japan  in  China,  and  both  Governments 
reaffirm  the  principle  of  the  open  door 
and  equal  opportunity  to  all.  While,  as 
Car  as  revealed,  there  is  no  considera¬ 
tion  granted  by  the  agreement  to  the 
United  states,  the  long  view  must  be 
held  In  mind  in  the  summation  of  the 
results  flowing  from  this  diplomatic  in¬ 
cident. 


There  also  is  the  case  of  the  .Mliesl 
which  has  not  been  heard.  Presumably  [ 
we  shall  be  told  that  their  interets,  par¬ 
ticularly  England's,  are  greater  thant"' 
those  of  all  the  others  Powers  combined.) 
These  natif  fts  have  wished  that  the  Far  . 
Eastern  problems  should  be  settled  ai 
the  peace  conference.  Here  also  ourL 
Government  and  that  of  Japan  must  dis- ; 
play  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  a  due  I 
recognition  of  the  sensibilities  of  the ; 
other  allies. 

How  the  United  States  and  Japan  I 
may  best  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
other  nations,  and  how  the  loss  of  the 
good-will  of  China  may  be  offset,  and 


Twice  previously  the  Government  ofjiiow  American  prestige  in  China  may  be 


Japan  has  formally  signified  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  its  adherence  to  the  open-door 
policy,  first  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hay’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  that  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  in  1899,  and  again,  in  1908,  by  the 
Root-Takahira  agreement.  If  the  sin¬ 
cere  maintenance  of  that  policy  by  all 
the  Powers,  including  Japan,  has  been 
secured,  as  well  as  due  regard  for  Chinas, 
sovereignty,  the  price  the  United  States 
pays  therefor  in  the  surrender  of  its 
equal  political  position  in  China,  while 
heavy,  may  be  considered  by  some  as 
not  too  great  for  such  a  boon  to  the 
world  and  to  China. 

That  the  agreement  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  ‘  'nna  must  have  been  a 
foregone  conclusion  to  the  signatories 
and  the  effects  of  such  an  attitude  con¬ 
sidered  by  them.  The  protests  by  China, 
lodged  at  T’okio  and  at  Washington,  la> 
dicate  that  that  country  has  taken  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  principle  suggested  in  the 
agreement  that  two  nations  may  settle 
matters  relating  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  a  third  nation.  China  has  taken  um¬ 
brage  because  she  was  not  consulted 
about  the  disposition  of  her  own  affairs. 
Both  the  American  and  Japanese  Gov 
ernments  must  meet  this  development  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation. 


restored,  deserve  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  State  Department. 

Secretary  Lansing,  in  the  official  state¬ 
ment  accornpanying  the  text  of  the  notes 
exchanged  with  Viscount  Ishii.  says  in 
part; 

The  visit  of  Viscount  Ishii  and  his 
colleagues  has  accomplished  a  great 
change  of  opinion  in  this  country.  B> 
frankly  denouncing  the  evil  influences 
which  have  been,  at  work,  by  openly  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  policy  of  Japan  is  not 
one  of  aggression,  and  by  declaring  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  take  advantage 
coromei’cialiy  or  industrially  of  the  special 
relation  to  China  created  by  geographical 
position,  the  representatives  of  Japan 
hove  cleared  the  diplomatic  atmosphere 

the  suspicions  which  had  been  so  care- 
fullf  spread  by  our  enemies  and  by  mis¬ 
guided  or  overzcalous  people  of  both 
countries.  In  a  few  days  the  propaganda 
of  yea/1'3  has  been  undone,  and  both  na¬ 
tions  are  now  able  to  see  how  near  they 
came  to  being  led  into  thb  trap  which 
had  been  skilfully  set  for  them. 

The  information  contained  In  the  above 
extract  has  been  followed  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  press  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  China  involves  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  naval,  military,  and 
commercial  cooperation  in  the  war  against 
.  Germany. 


WAR  HAS  CREATED  A  NEW 
COMMERCIAL  SEA  POWERI 

JAPAN'S  AIB  TO  HER  ALLIEs| 
THROUGH  MERCHANT  FLEET. 


Twenty-Eight  Companies  Paid  Aver-g 
age  Dividend  of  Ninety  Per  Cent.  ^ 
in  1916 — Supremacy  of  Pacific. 


No  form  of  assistance  which  Japan  has 
rendered  to  her  allies,  and  especially  to 
America,  in  this  war  has  been  more  im-, 
portant  than  the  work  on  all  the  seas  of: 
her  great  mercantile  marine  fleet.  The 
depredations  of  the  German  submarines, 
with  their  conseQuent  effects  on  the! 
world’s  supply  of  ocean-going  tonnage, 
have  in  some  degree  been  offset  by  the 
diversion  to  western  waters  of  the  huge 
fleets  of  cargo  steamers  flying  the  flag 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  shipping  flows  naturally  in  the  most 
profitable  channels,  and  the  higher  rates 
to  be  commanded  in  serving  Allied  wants 
would  naturally  have  attracted  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  Japanese  tonnage. 
But  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
great  Japanese  shipping  companies  didj 
not  leave  things  to  chance.  They  have 
worked,  and  are  working,  hand-in-hand, 
with  the  shipping  boards  of  the  severalj 
allied  countries,  to  distribute  the  avail¬ 
able  Japanese  tonnage  to  the  best  advant- 
j  ago  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

I  Japan  has  profited  enormously  through 
the  war-time  business  which  has  swamp¬ 
ed  her  mercantile  marine.  She  has  profit¬ 
ed  lo  an  extent  her  business  leaders  had 
never  dreamed  of.  But  at  the  same  time 
she  has  paid  the  price.  Her  vessels  fear¬ 
lessly  traverse  the  war  zone  on  regular 
schedules,  and  inevitably  some  of  them 
have  been  sunk.  So  far,  her  losses  in  this 
respect  have  not  been  anything  like  those 
of  the  British  or  Norwegian  mercantile 
navies.  The  full  figures  are  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  significant  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  Japanese  line,  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  admits  the  loss  of  no  less  than 
three  of  its  finest  passenger-carriers. 

IN'  J.iPANBSE  HANDS.  ' 

The  trade  of  the  Pacific  has  drifted  al¬ 
most  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  shipping  companies,  through  the 
wthdrawal  for  service  in  the  Atlantic  of 
most  of  the  British  and  Norwegian 
■freighters.  Take  a  list  of  sailings  from 
Pacific  ports,  and  you  will  find  that  nine 
out  of  ten  are  of  Japanese  steamers.  The 
Pacific  Mail,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
one  or  two  other  small  lines  are  still  main¬ 
taining  sailings.  But  the  vast  bulk  of 
ocean-borne  goods  on  the  Pacific  go  in 
Japanese  bottoms.  Similarly,  the  Japan- 
(nse  lines  are  now  maintaining  regular  ser-, 
vices  via  the  Panama  Canal  with  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  the  Allied  Powers 
Europe.  The  Nippon  Yusen-Kaisha 
has  had  upwards  of  thirty 'saHliIgS  Trnm 
New  York  for  Japan  so  far  this  year.  In 
•South  America,  too,  the  flag  of  Japan  Is 
becoming  better  known  from  month  to 
month. 

Is  tt.  any  wonder  that  in  the  seventeenth 
annual  publication  of  the  Japanese  De- 
partmont  of  Finance,  which  includes  the 


I  statistics  for  the  year  'l916.  it  is  state< 
that: 

"The  shipping  business  of  .Japan  was 
also  advantageously  placed  compared  with 
that  of  other  counti'ies,  for  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  suffered  much  from  the  raids  of  Ger¬ 
man  submarines  and  experienced  a  mark¬ 
ed  diminution  in  the  volume  of  tonnage, 
Japan's  steamei's  were  comparatively  im¬ 
mune.  The  result  was  that  our  steamers, 
whether  bound  by  subsidy  regulations  .or 
free  therefrom,  were  allowed  to  turn  the 
situation  to  full  advantage  and  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  ocean  trade.  This  has 
earned  an  immense  amount' In  freight  and! 
charterage,  and  has  brought  the  balancel 
of  international  trade  more  and  more  in! 
our  favor." 

At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  are  very 
edreful  to  disown  any  idea  that  they  are 
seeking  to  obtain  a  permanent  clutch  up¬ 
on  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  trade. 
They  point  out,  with  reason,  that  even 
if  they  did  nourish  such  an  ambition,  it 
would  be  quite  hopeless  for  them  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  attain  it,  because  of  the  simple! 
economic  law  which  adjusts  the  flow  of| 
trade  in  proportion  to  demands  and  profit."?. 

In  other  words,  after  the  war.  when  the,| 
merchant  marines  of  the  Entente  Allies 
are  released  for  normal  usage,  when  the 
new  American  mei'chant  marine  can  be 
turned  into  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade,  and  when  the  shipyards  of  the 
"West  begin  again  to  devote  the  major 
portion  of  their  efforts  to  building  mer¬ 
cantile,  rather  than  naval,  tonnage,  the 
siiipping  balance  automatically  will  be  re¬ 
adjusted.  And  Japan,  far  more  prosper- 
ous  than  before,  with  redoubled  resources 
and  an  augmented  fleet,  will  have  all  she 
can  do  to  meet  the  growing  competition 
of  the  British,  French,  Italian,  American 
Scandinavian — yes,  and  German — fleets. 

BUSY  SHIPYARDS. 

In  the  meantime,  quite  properly,  the 
Japanese  are  taking  advantage  of  an 
unexampled  opportunity  tg  strengthen 
their  financial  position,  while  they  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  further  the -needs 
of  their  allies.  Their  shipyards  for  more 
than  two  years  past  have  been  working 
at  top  speed,  night  and  day,  turning  ou*, 
hot  only  ships  for  Japane.se  lines,  but 
for  British  and  Norwegian  companies. 
Every  building-ways  in  Japan  is  occu¬ 
pied  to-day.  and  many  new  shipbuilding 
companies  have  been  started.  If  the 
United  States  does  its  part  by  releasing 
an  adequate  supply  of  tonnage  in  steel  | 
ship-plates  for  export  to  Japan,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  shipbuilders  will  assist  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  defeating  the  menace  of  the  I 
submarine.  The  intricacies  of  steel  | 
situation,  with  regard  to  shipbuilding,  ar;^ 
discussed  elsewhere  in  a  separate  article.  I 
I'oo  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  | 
upon  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  shipping  companies  to  I 
bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  f 
wai.  K  some  Americans ‘consider  that  I 
.lapan  has  been  making  money  out  of  I 
our  disadvantages,  then  let  them  :-g-  | 
neniber  that,  when  all  is  .said  and  don**. 


ould  have  been  possible  for  the  Jap-  t 
anese  to  make  just  as  much  money  m 
other  parts  of  the  world,  without  run- 
ninj,  the  risks  attendant  upon  far-flung  | 
voyages  to  the  Occident  and  regular  f 
dashes  through  the  submarine  zone.  The 
Japanese  have  actually'  lost  money  in  j 
many'  cases  through  diverting  their  ship- 
ping  from  normal  uses  to  fill  the  -extra-  j-."' 
ordinary  wants  to  Allied  countries  ere-  ^  • 
ated  bj'  war  conditions.  They  charged  f. 
high  rates,  to  be  sure:  but,  then,  whatV’ 
lines  do  not  in  these  days? 

It  ought  to  be  instructive  for  Ameri- 
cans,  considering  our  announced  inten-  i--, 
tiou  to  build  up  a  vast  merchant  fleet, 
to  study  Japan’s  progress  in  this  field,  p 
Here,  as  in  every  other  commercial  un-  I- 
I  dertaking,  she  has  demonstrated  that  p 
I  amazing  perspicuity  and  grasp  upon  tbo  t 
I  essentials  of  trade  which  have  distin-  ^ 
guished  her  rise  in  less  than  two  gen-  I 
erations  from  a  feudal  nation  to  a  world  ? 
Power.  Take  the  case  of  the  Nippon^ 
Tuseu  Kaisha  as  an  instance.  This  ^  • 
line,  the  largest  in  Japan,  and  ranking 
with  the  great  shipping  companies  ofj^ 

}  the  world  for  its  size  a.s  a  single  line, 
not  an  amalgamation  of  separate  com-j^- 
I  panics,  was  founded  in  1883,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  11,000,000  yen  and  a  fleet  of  1 
58  steamers  aggregating  68,700  tons.  In  B 
1896,  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese-Japanes^  a 
War  and  the  Navigation  Encouragement  f 
law.  the  capital  was  doubled  to  22,000,000  (j 
yen,  and  three  lines  of  passenger,  mail. 
and  freight  steamers  were  started  to  Eu-  p- 
rope  America,  and  Australia.  Finally',  I 
1915,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  dou- 
bled  its  capital  again  to  44,000,000  yen.  L 
It  owns  a  fleet  of  102  vessels,  some  oFjr- 
I  them  of  more  than  21,000  tons  displace- 
j  ment,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  470,000  g 

n.VPID  PROGRESS.  |i 

Most  Japanese  vessels  are  now  built! 
in  Japanese  sliipyards,  besides  many  ves¬ 
sels  for  foreign  contractors.  "The  effect 
of  the  encouragement  of  the  shipbuilding 
given  by  the  Government."  says  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  government  financial  annual, 
"has  been  so  great  that  by  the  end  of 
1916  there  were  altogether  182  vessels  of 
700  gross  tons  and  upward  building  at 
home,  aggregating  637,230  tons.  By  the 
end  of  1916  there  were  altogether  224 
private  shipyards  and  61  private  dry- 
docks  in  the  country.” 

By  the  end  of  1916,  Japan  possessed 
3,759  steamers,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
1,716,104.  This  has  been  increased  very 
considerably  in  the  past  year.  Nothing 
sheds  more  light  upon  the  prosperity 
which  has  attended  Japan’s  able  handling 
of  her  merchant  fleet  than  the  financial 
reports  of  the  shipping  companies  for 
the  year  1916,  the  best  year  they  had  ever 
had.  but  not  so  good  a  year  as  1917.  in 
all  probability.  One  line,  the  Okazaki 
Steamship  Company,  paid  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  720  per  cent.  "With  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  300,000  y£n.  half  paid-up. 
and  a  fleet  of  seven  steamers,  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  18,378,  it  earned  1,917,242  yen. 
The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  earned  62,807.- 
995  yen.  The  next  largest  earnings  were  |‘ 
thnap  nf  .thft  Osaka  Mercantile  Steamship  [. 
Company,  which  made  40,415.853.  ^ 

Of  the  smaller  lines,  the  Hakuyo,  with  r 
only  four  vessels,  earned  1,735,790  yen  ’ 
and  paid  345  per  cent,  dividends.  ‘Thel 
Hiromi  with  6  vessels  and  a  tonnage  of  ; 
17,974,  earned  2,059,271  yen  and  paid  387  j 
per  cent.  The  Kanamori  paid  200*  per' 
cent,  out  of  earnings  of  1, >728.047  yen 


_ 

brought  in  by  four  steamers,  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  4,368.  Perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  figures  are  those  of  the  Meiji  I 
Shipping  Company,  whose  four  vessels  | 
of  16.915  tons  carried  4,592.478  yen,  from  J 
which  was  paid  a  dividend  of  165  per  cent. 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  many  simi¬ 
lar  figures,  but  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  | 
the  average  dividend  paid  in  191G  by  S 
twenty-eight  Japanese  shipping  compa-  J 
nies  was  90  per  cent.  On  a  gross  tonnag 
of  980,793,  they  earned  151,904,364  yen. 


JAPAN  AND  U.  S.  AS 
FINANCIAL  AlllESI 


{Continued  from  Page  One.) 
to  investors  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  stood  morally  pledged  behind  it 
While  the  discussion  was  going  on  with 
the  State  Department,  the  American 
bankers  themselves  failed  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  the  agreement  where¬ 
by  American  bankers  had  originally  been  | 
invited  to  participate  in  the  famous  six-  J 
Power,  and.  subsequently.  five-Power  fl 
loan,  lapsed  on  June  30.  1917. 

Since  then  it  has  been  recognized  by  | 
thoughtful  observers  in  Japanese  finan¬ 
cial  circles  that  until  political  obstacles 
were  removed,  cooperation  could  not  be 
realized.  China  would  continue  to  cast 
suspicion  on  Japanese  actions,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  would  remain' divided 
on  the  merit  of  a  Japanese- American 
I  financial  alliance. 


ISI-III  MISSION  PAVED  THE  WAY. 
Therefore,  it  may  well  be  imagined  thatl 
I  one  purpose  at  least  in  the  visit  of  the 
I  Ishii  Mission  was  so  to  adjust  the  diplo- 
I  matic  relations  between  the  peoples  of 
I  Japan  and  the  United  States  that  finan 
I  cial  and  commercial  intercourse  would  be 
I  renewed  on  a  betsis  of  mutual  trust  and 
I  in  a  spirit  of  common  enterprise.  There  i 
I  are  those  in  Japan  who  have  believed  in  j 
I  establishing  a  hegemony  over  China  very  | 

\  much  as  the  Imperialistic  minds  of  the 
I  Pan-Germanists  have  looked  toward  colo- 
I  nial  aggrandizement,  arid  very  much  as 
I  some  thoughtle'ss  Americans  have  looked 
1  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Panama  in 
[  selfish  gaze— and  even  have  indiscreetly  | 

1  expressed  that  vision  or  lack  of  it  in  pub- 
'  speeches.  But  there  are-  those  in 
I  Japan,  now  happily  in  control,  who  do 
not  believe  Japan's  destiny  lies  in  swal¬ 
lowing  up  Chinese  territory  or  in  at- 
I  tempting  to  interfere  with  the  sovereign- 
I  ty  of  that  republic,  bvit  who  think  the 
I  long-looked-for  commercial  expansion 
1  which  has  come  with  Japan  a  national 
inspiration  can  best  be  realized  by  the 
I  promotion  of  Japanese  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  trade  in  the  Far  East 

Hence  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
-.resent  Government  of  Japan  to  malce 
,8  sweeping  a  promise  as  Is  contained  m 

Bthe  Ishii-Lansing  agreement;  lienee  the1 
\  sending  to  the  United  States  promptly  of 
financial  mission  which  will  approach 
H  American  financiers  with  equal  candor 
I  and  frankness.  Japan,  in  other  words, 

I  losing  no  time  availing  herself  of  the 
splendid  atmosphere  created  by  the  Ishii 
I  Mission  to  get  on  intimate  terms  with 
I  Amp-riran 


The  meaning  of  this  is  fully  appreriat-  • 
ed  in  Washington.  It  means  that  if  Japan  j 
and  the  United  States  go  hand  in  hand  I: 
in  developing  China,  the  advantage  to 
America  in  after-the-war  trade  will  not 
be  inconsiderable.  There  Is  room  enough 
for  both  Japanese  and  American  industry 
in  the  Far  East,  and  with  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  under  the  terms  of  the  Lan- 
sing-Ishii  agreement.  So  long  as  China's 
territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty  are 
not  being  infringed  on,  and  so  long  as 
Japan,  politically  speaking,  Can  present 
to  her  public  opinion  the  prestige  of  paia- 
mounlcy,  which  is  carried  in  the  term 
"special  interests,"  the  danger  of  any  po¬ 
litical  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  removed. 

Finance,  then,  has  had  much  to  do  with  ^ 
altering  the  attitude  of  the  two  peoples  ^ 
and  it  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
in  establishing  a  closer  friendship  and  »  • 
better  understanding  between  the  two  ^ 
countries.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  , 
France,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  ; 
Japan  were  the  principals  in  the  original  ^  . 
six-power  loan  proposal,  but  with  Ger-  ' . 
many  out  of  it,  and  Russia,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  unable  to  lend  money  to 
China,  the  field  is  left  entirely  to  the 
Lnited  States  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  - 
world’s  gold  supply  is  in  Japan  and  the 
,  United  States.  This  country  is  the  great 
lending  nation.  So  also  is  Japan  lending  I 
money  to  Russia  and  the  Allies,  though! 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  United! 
State.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the! 
war,  a  steady  flow  of  munitions  has  been! 
going  to  Russia  from  Japanese  factoriesj 
and  credit  has  been  extended  to  Russia! 
exactly  as  has  been  given  to  the  Ententel 
by  the  United  States.  What  more  na-t-f 
uval  than  that  Japan  and  the  UnitedS 
States  should  join  in  financial  enterprises! 
in  the  Par  Easff  Indeed,  so  long  as| 
conditions  are  upset  in  Russia,  Japan  will! 
want  to  be  kept  closely  advised  of  the! 
direction  of  American  policy.  If  the  I 
United  States  keeps  on  extending  credit| 
to  Russia,  Japan  will  do  the  same.  Con- 
ivcrsely,  if  financial  power  must  be  wield¬ 
ed  discreetly  in  Rusria,  American,  and  I 
Japanese  interests  can  be  effectively  I 
combined  to  accomplish  the  necessary  {j 


come  to  the  United  States.  Never  has'  ..  . 
the  opportunity  been  so  great  for  the  two  [  ' 
peoples  to  send  emissaries  to  bring  about , 
mutual  understanding  as  well  as  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  true  chai-acter  of  the  i 
two  peoples.  Trade  between  the  United  [ 
Slates  and  Japan  has  increased  cnoi  ■  ' 
niously  in  the  last  two  years.  To-day 
commercial  relations  are  appreciably 
stimulated  by  the  good  feeling  that  pro-  . 
vails  between  the  two  countries. 

Japan  and  the  United  States,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  approaching  an  agreement  on  i 
the  transportation  and  steel  questions.  ‘ 
Steel,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  embargoed  j 
by  the  United  States  to  the  distress  ot  \  '' 
Japanese  shipyards.  An  arrangement  is;'* 
being  worked  out  by  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tion  whereby  the  United  States  will  ob¬ 
tain  Japanese  tonnage  for  use  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  compensation  for  steel  plate  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan. 

On  the  whole  a  new  era  in  Japanese-  ' 
American  I'elations  has  begun  and  the  l 
financial  mission  about  to  undertake  a' 
work  of  cooperation  with  American , 
banking  houses  will  ultimately  foster  the ' 
growth  of  a  great  American  trade  in  Asia 

nflPi- 

ASKS  AMERICA’S  HELP 
T  .  TO  MAKE  ASIA  SAFE 


purpose. 

TO  OONEER  WITH  NEW  YORK  HANKERS. 
Primarily  the  Mission  headed  by  Baron  | 
Megata  will  make  a  study  of  war-time  I 
finance  in  the  United  States  and  will  I 
spend  much  of  its  time  in  Now  York  city,  j 
after  the  customai'y  visits  of  courtfesy  to  I 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  1 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Conferences  with  I 
New  York  bankers  are  being  arranged-  j 
Some  of  Baron  Megata’s  associates  are! 
affiliated  with  the  leading  business  and! 
banking  concerns  in  Japan.  | 

-Fivo-niissioira  from  Japan  have  come  lo  , 
the  United  States  in  the  last  six  months. 
The  Ishii  delegation,  was,  of  course,  en¬ 
tirely  diplomatic  in  character  and  repre-  | 

'  seating  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  A  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Japanese  Parliament  , 
has  been  studying  American  methods  of  j 
legislation.  A  third  commission  of  rail- 
road  engineers  is  studying  transportation  , 
A  fourth  delegation  of  Japanese  school  I 
teachers  is  still  making  a  survey  of  the  I 
American  educational  system.  And  theg 
fifth  is  the  financial  mission  presided  over  j| 
by  Baron  Megata. 

I  Never  in  the  history  of  Japanese-^Yrner- ^ 
ican  have  so  many  missions 
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'  Sees ! 

Upon  Aggression  in 
Unified  China  and  Japan. 


I  Japanese  tommissioner 
Chech 


The  lasting  friendship  of  America  and  3  j 

Japan  was  pledged  last  night  at  the  *  *  ' 

dinner  which  the  Japan  Society  gave  in  V 
honor  of  Baron  Aimaro  Sato,  Japanesu  C  • ,  • 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  c  '  ' 

tlie  special  Japanese  financial  mission  ff  . 
which  is  headed  by  Baron  T.  Megat.i.  i  •. 

Baron  Megata  declared  that  with  Chln.t  Y.  .  .  : 

and  Japan  an  economic  unit  and  with  r 
the  United  Slates  in  co-operation,  a  1^-. 

situation  in  Asia  would  be  formed  which  ^ 
would  be  a  check  to  the  militarism  and  P. 
selfishness  of  any  power  In  the  world,  f  -“V*  ' 
"Japan’s  economic  well-being  Is  <le-  L 
pendent  on  China,"  said  Baron  Megata.  | 

"  China  and  Japan  form,  as  it  were,  an  y 
economic  unit.  China  cannot  go  for-  I 
ward  without  Japan;  Japan  needs  a  j 
strong  and  prosperous  China.  Japan's  •• 
energy  and  I'orwaiciness  might  well  bo  , 
joined  with  China’s  resources  and  this 
union,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States,  would  provide  means  for 
Uie  uplifting  of  the  new  Asia.  The  new 
Stale  of  Asia,  eniightened  and  atrengih- 
J  ened,  will  be  the  only  check  to  milit.ir- 
1  lam  and  selfishness  of  any  power  which 
I  tends-  to  encroach  upon  less  advanced, 

9  less  prepared  and  pernaps  leas  organized 
7  rations." 

J  Baron  Megata  dwelt  on  the  work 
I  Japan  was  doing  In  behalf  of  her  allies  p'». 

I  in  the  world  war.  He  said  she  had  al-  ■ 

1  readv  accommodated  the  Entente  di- 
*  rectly  or  Indirectly  with  l.lOO.OOO.iwO 

Iycn.  She  was  making  munitions  as  fust 
as  possible,  he  said,  but  she  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  iie 
exprcs.-sed  Ihe  hope  that  this  counn.v 
would  soon  be-  able  to  export  steel  pIat-  -<, 
bars,  tubes.  Slc..  to  meet  Japam^Q 
want.*!.  Baron  Megata  declared  that 
there  was  no  need  lo  fear  Japan  s  be¬ 
coming  an  aggre-salvo  militaristic  ^wir. 

Her  army  and  navy,  he  said,  were  meant 

^°Baro^"iato  said  the  5 

common  foe  had  brought  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  close  rriena8hip--a 
friendship,  he  sold,  ho  hoped  would 
never  be  broken. 

"  We  are  fighting  against  a  common 
foe  for  a  common  cause,'  he  earn. 

'•  The  bug-bear  of  Japanese-Ainerlcin 
enmitv  has,  I  hope,  gone  forever.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  keep  careful  guard  -m 
t'rit  friendship  so  tjiat  when  perce 
comes  again  we  shall  he  all  the  betn  r 
friend.«.  The  coming  9f  the  Japanese 
mission  at  this  juncture  shows  Uat 
Japan  wanl.s  this  nation’s  Rympatin. 


CALLS  GERMAN  IRISH 

IRELAND’S  ENEffllESD 

-  1 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  Declares^ 
Propagandists  Are  Stifling  I 
Sympathy  of  Americans.  jf 


SEES  HATRED  IN  JAPAN 


German  Plotters,  Socialists, 
Pacifists  Dubbed  the  Trin¬ 
ity  of  Trea^n. 


ason. 


nda  con- 


'  r 


“The  pro-German  propaganda 
ducted  by  Irishmen  in  this  country  has 
done  more  to  stifle  sentiment  for  Ire¬ 
land  than  anything  that  has  happened 
In  a  generation.”  said  Henry  A.  Wise 
Wood  at  a  patriotic  rally  In  Broadway 
Tabernacle  conducted  by  the  Pilgrim 
Hall  Public  Forum  last  night.  “  If 
Senator  O'Gorman  and  the  Irish  will 
not  stand  for  the  protection  of  Amer¬ 
ican  rights,  will  the  American  people  j 
stand  for  the  Irish?  Not' for  a  minute.  " 
No:  they  will  not.”  yelled  a  man  in  | 
the  audience. 

!  “Senator  O'Gorman  isn't  a  Senator 
i  anv  longer.”  cried  another. ,  ,  \ 

Mr.  Wood  asserted  that  the  strange 
I  alliance  between  Germans  and  Insn- 
men  ”  was  one  of  the  problems  that 
had  to  be  met  in  preparing  the  United 
States  for  the  many  trials  In  store  for 
them.  He  insisted,  over  the  objections 
of  George  Haven  Putnam,  another 
speaker,  that  the  public  forums  of  the 
citv.  and  especially  the  "Cooper  T.inion 
kind,"  were  doing  more  to  "undermine 
nationalism  and  patriotism  ^tid  were] 
“  creating  more  social  and  national  de-  i 
fectlves  '•  than  any  other  agency  of  | 
which  he  knew.  .  ..  1 

“  Pacifists,  such  as  Morns  Hillquit, 
who  seek  to  teach  Americans  their  duty  , 
and  speak  with  a  strong  foreign  ac¬ 
cent:"  the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
’pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messialy,  Os- 
'  wald  Garrison  Villard.  and  other  non- 
I  resisters  '  and  '  parasites.'  were  a  dan- 
I  gcrons  element  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Wood  contended,  in  view  of  the  bitter 
hatred  of  Japan  for  the  United  States. 

“On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  ra- 
iialios  leading  the  ignorant,  and  on -the 
other  the  German  bombing  squads. 
Mr.  Wood  said.  “I  have  a  good  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  high  human  explosives 
in  this  country,  and  those  who  stand  for 
the  Trinity  of  Treason,  the  pro-Ger¬ 
man  conspirators,  the  socialists,  and 
the  pacifists,  will  be  responsible  if 
blood  is  shed  in  our  streets. 

“Then,  too,  we  already  have  had 
the  suggestion  from  Berlin  that  Ger¬ 
many.  Japan,  and  Mexico  might  co¬ 
operate  against  us.  When  we  have  on 
the  one  hand  a  nation  as  mad  os  Ger- 
manv  and  on  the  other  a  nation  a.s 
ambitious  ns  Japan  we  liaye  need  of 
i>rcparcdnes.«.  Japan  hates  the  United 
states  and  ha.s  cause  Cor  it.  When  hei 
people  were  w'earing  silks  ours  were 
wcjiring  skins,  and  we  exclude  her 
people  from  our  country  although 
Africans  have  the  right  to  enter. 

1  Mr  Wood  read  a  .statement  made  by 
.la' prominent  Japanese  in  last 

'■loctober.  which.  Mr.  Wood  said,  gayc  a 
‘Igraphic  illustration  of  the  sentiment  ot 
'janau  toward  the  United  States.  Amei 
Icaiis  were  referred  to  in  the  statement 
^s  '■  fatuous  boobs.”  who  had  much  i 
Uonev  and  no  sentiment.’  and  who  were 
^  '  race  of  thieves,  with  the  hearts  of 

that  I  believe  that  this  is  the  j 
sentiment  of  Japan  toward  the  United 
States,  and  if  tlie  ijien  and  wom^en  here 
want  to  do  the  patilotic  thing  they  ^\l^ 
write  to  their  Congressmen  to  vote  for 
the  General  Staff's  bill  for  un  versal 
militarv  training,"  said  Mr.  Wood. 

\  man  in  the  audience  remonstrated 
w'lih  Mr.  Wood  for  “  creating  distrust 
if  Japan,  which  will  be  "  on  the  side  of 
the  I  Jilted  States  if  wc  go  to 


shown  mor^^^trToli^ni'  ...  — 
emergency  than  many  of  the  Protestant 
churches. 

General  Putnam  assailed  Germany'  for 
her  submarine  methods  and  her  violation 
of  American  rights,  and  asserted  that 
American  harbors  should  be  opened  to 
British  cruisers  patrolling  and  protect¬ 
ing  American  coasts. 

Charles  P.  Howland,  the  third  speaker, 
pointed  out  that  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  was  In¬ 
evitable,  because  the  one  country  stood 
for  liberalism  and  democracy  and  the  Pj 
otlier  for  militarism  and  Prussianlsm. 

JAPAN  TO  SEND  MRSHIP^, 
WITH  GUTHRIE’S  BODY 


Emperor  Plans  the  Honor  .4s  o 
Special  Mark  of  Friendship 
To  the  United  States. 


TOKIO,  Monday.  March  12.  —  As  a 
special  mark  of  honor  to  the  late  George 
W.  Guthrie,  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  the  Emperor  is  expected  to  de¬ 
tail  a  Japanese  warship  to  transport 
the  body  to  the  United  States.  The 
official  announcement  designating  the 
warship  i.s  anticipated  ivLLh  great  in¬ 
terest  because  broadly  Interpreted  11  will 
be  a  special  manll’estation.  of  fnendsinp 
lor  the  American  nation,  especially  as 
'-.'■e  warsiup-s  are  at  present  oc¬ 
cupied  in  pati-ol  duty  In  the  Pacific  and 


real  numbers  of  persons  have  visited 
the  American  Naval  Hospital  whore 
the  body  lies  in  state,  the  closed  coffin 
surmounted  with  a  beautiful  wreath 
from  the  Emperor.  The  Diplomatic 
Corps  sent  a  silver  wreath  designed  by 
Japanese  artists.  The  reception  rooms 
are  massed  with  floral  offerings  from 
Japanese  dignitaries  and  Japanese  and 
\merlcan  organizations.  Japanese  offi¬ 
cers  and  .\merlcan  military  and  naval 
attaches  constitute  the  Guard  of  Honor. 

It  was  unofficially  announced  today 
that  the  first  class  cruiser  Azuroa  prob- 
ablv  would  be  designated  to  transport 
Mr.'  Guthrie's  body  to  the  United  States. 

HARRISBURG,  Penn..  Mai;ch  13.- 

I\'-n-,re  McCormick  today  denied  a 
rumor  that  he  would  be  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Ambassador  Guthrie  at 
Toklo.  '■  There  is  nothing  to  It,"  he 
said. 


for  all  except  for  the  con"  ractinc  par¬ 
ties.”  U  open.s  with  the  .ot.-ilemcnL  thn 
it  is  designed  to  supplemeii’:  and 
strengthen  the  secret  treaties  of  tiKiT. 
1010,  and  1012.  Article  I.  is  given  a.' 
follows; 

“  The  contracting  p<artics  recognize 
that  the  interests  of  cither  side  demand  i 
the  defense  of  China  from  political 
domination  by  any  third  power  whatso¬ 
ever  cherishing  hostile  intentions  toward 
Russia  and  Japan,  and,  thoref-bre.  un¬ 
dertake,  whenever  circumslance.s  neces¬ 
sitate,  to  enter  into  open  relation.^  based 
on  full  confidence  in  order  conjointly'  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the 
advent  in  China  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs.' 

Other  articles  arc  published  as,  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Article  II.— In  the  event  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  any  measures  under¬ 
taken  by  mutual  consent  by  Russia  and 
Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
article,  any  third  power,  as  foreseen  by  > 
Article  I.,  Should  declare  war  against 
Russia  or  Japan,  the  other  contracting 
party  shall,  on  the  first  demand  of  its 
ally, -come  to  its  aid.  Each  oontracling 
party  binds  it.'iolf  not -to  make  peace 
with  the  common  enemy  without  obtain¬ 
ing  the  agreement  of  its  all'-. 

Article  III,— The  conditions  on  which 
either  party  shall  give  armed  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  meaii.s'by  which  such  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  expressed,  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  respective  authorities  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

”  Article  I\'.— It  must  especiall. 
kept  in  mind  that  neither  parly  .shall  J 
consider  itself  obligated  in  accordance' 
with  Article  11.  to  give  its  ally  arnied 
assistance  unless  it  receives  guarantees 
from  its  allies  to  the  effect  that  they 
^  will  give  it  assistance  to  the  extent 
i’®<i®®sitated  by  the  seriousnc.ss  of  the 
possible  conflict. 


SW'SECRETTREATY 
REVEALED  IN  RUSSIA 

I  '  7 

I  Compact  with  Japan  to  "KeopJ 
Any  Third  Power  from 
Dominating  China. 


I  SAfb  TO  BE  AIMED  AT  USj 

I  Bolshevist  Paper  Features  It  as 
Threat  Against  Great  Britain 
and  America. 


iGcrmanv,  but  Mr.  Wood  said  this  was 
I  time  to'tdll  llie  truth,  no  matter  how 
I  unpleasant.  Another  man.  who  said  he 
I  w^s  a  Canadian,  also  asserted  that  lie 
I  considered  Mr.  \v’oo«l'a  remarks  unwi.se. 
land  that  it  was  "  unfair  to  make  on  ap¬ 
peal  lor-extreine  militarism  ”  by  sowing 
■dlslru.^i  and  -su.splclon  of  other  nations. 

■Mr.  Wood  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Roman 
gtholia  Church  whlcii.  he  said,  had 


JBTROGJtAD.  Dec- 

S  TInaer  the  heading.  "  Secret  Treaty  Ee- 
^  tween  .Tapan  and  Rnasia  ^ 

Armed  Demonstration  Against  America 
and  Great  Britain  In  the  Far  Eaat,  the 
Bolaheetst^  organ,  the  , 
lishes  what  it  says  Is  the  tea.  ot  the 
seorot  treaty  drawn  up  last  year  pio- 
vidlng  tor  Joint  action  by  Russia  and 

to  prevent  any  third  country  j, 
from  achieving  political  i 

(mina  The  agreement,  dated  July 
1S16  runs  for  five  year^^  automaticalI>  ^ 
^tending  itself  until  a  year  aftej-  one  ■ 
party  expresses 


the  desire  to  annul 
'  eigLcd  by  Sergius  Satonoff.  then  j 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and  Vlscounl  | 
I  -Motono.  Japanese  Foreign-AIinistcr. 

The  treaty  stlpulalcr  that 
agreement  sh^l  remain  ;■  dc<-;'  secret 


Ree  No  ••  .\rnicd  neinonxiration  " 
Threat. 

■WASHINGTON.  Dec.  “1, — Anic,-,,.-^. ,, 
^♦ffTcial3  said  lodaj-  that  they  , 

j  knowledge  of  llie  so-called  secret  irea;.- 
between  Russia  and  Japan  described  in 
I  the  Petrograd  dispatches,  but  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  description  of  It  as 
I  contemplating  “joint  armed  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  America  and  Great  Britain 
I  in  the  Far  East  “  was  not  borne  out  by 
[  the  text  of  the  published  articles. 

There  is  a  possibility  Uiat  the  trealj- 
1  referred  to  is  the  special  convention 
j  concluded  between  Russia  and  Japan  at 
I  about  the  same  lime  as  the  so-called 
I  secret  treaty.  It  was  generally  assumed 
here  that  the  treaty  containrrl  some 
I  secret  provisions,  but  its  purpose  was 
described  as  being  to-  safeguard  the 
rights  of  Japan  and  Russia  iu  the  Far 
j  East:  to  reconcile  all  outstanding  issues 
I  between  them  and  generally  t^i  follow 
the  lines  of  the  Anglo-Japanc.-e  alli¬ 
ance. 

At  the  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
secret  articles  provided  for  the  sale  by 
,  Russia  to  Japan  of  all  of  tlie  .Manchu- 
I  riaji  railroads  south  of  Harbin,  the 
I  transfer  to  Japan  of  navigation  rights 
I  in  the  Siigari  River,  and  the  extension 
of  fishing  rights  off  the  coast  of  Siberia, 

It  is  improba.blft  that  the  United  States 
1  Government  alone  will  make  any  effort 
to  secure  an  explantion  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  these  secret  articles 
from  the  principals,  but  it  is  rather  ex¬ 
pected  that  one  of  the  other  of  them 
will  voluntarily  come  forward  with 
statement  concerning  them. 

eyeful  reading  of  the  four  published 
articles  Inclined  officials  to  the  ojiinion 
that  the  general  purpose  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  somewhat  in  line  with  the  ex¬ 
iting  Rrltlsh-Japanese  treatv  touching 
Far  Eastern  interests,  and  that  It  wa.< 
designed  to  protect  China  from  exploita¬ 
tion  by  any  third  power  and  wus 
^specially  directed  against  America 


A  GirWi  RriWr 


I  Secretary  Lansine  and  Viscount  Ishii, 
I  though  not  specifually  supportable  by 
I  rnflitary  force,  as  is  the  Russo-Japanese 
I  secret  treaty,  realty  aitnec)  at  the  same 
I  object,  the  protection  of  Chinese  integ- 
P  rJty,  although  that  idea  \^as  developed  on 
I  more  altruistic  and  unselfish  grounds 
‘.han  those  of  the  secret  convention. 

[GARY  SEES  MOHROE 
DOCTRIREINEAST 


ima, 


I  Japan’s  Rights  in  ChitYa,  He 
Says,  Like  Those  of  United 
States  in  Latin  America. 

[joint  action  is  needed 


k'isGount  fshu  iTUikes  ^ear  the  iiosilion 
cf  America  and  Japan  toward  Chtna.  j| 
and  should  put  at  rest  suspicions  fe- [ 
yarding  Japan's  attitude  toward  that  i 
nation.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  when  the  I 
time  seems  ripe,  plans  may  be  form*  | 
ulated  for,  joint  iwrticlpalion  of  the  I 
financial  and  'ndustrial  interests  of  the  \ 
United  States  .and  Japan  in  the  develop-  I 
ment  of  the  resources  of  China.  Wei 
would  rely  on  your  confidence  in  our  I 
honest  intention  to  make  such  participa-  ■ 
tion  a  mutual  affair,  and  would  invite 


.JAPANESE  PDBlICIsf 


I  Commission  from  Tokio  Declares 
China  Must  Be  Saved  for 
Good  of  the  World. 

Japan,  speaking  through  her  Special 
I  Finance  Commission  to  the  United 
1  States,  at  a  dinner  given  to  its  mem- 
I  bers  at  the  Hotel  Pla^a  last  night  by 
I  American  financiers,  urged  the  particl- 
I  pati9n  of  America  in  a  Joint  plan  for 
1  the  development  of  China,  with  due  re- 
I  spect  to  the  terms  of  the  Lansing-lshll 
I  agreement,  "  for  the  good  of  China,  of 
1  Japan,  of  American  and  of  the  world.’ 

I  The  Lanslng-Ishii  agreement,  against 
I  which  China  has  filed  protest,  was  de- 
I  fended  by  spokesmen  of  both  Japanese 
land  American  interests.  On  behalf  ot 
I  the  Japanese  Mission.  V.  Yamashita, 

I  General  Manager  of  the  Sumitomo  Firm 
I  of  Osaka,  said  that  Japan  did  not  in- 
I  tend  Uie  exploitation  of  China  against 
I  her  wishes,  “any  more  than  you  here 
the  United  States  intend  such  a 
I  tiling,"  but  th^t  all  that  Japan  said  to 
I  China  was  that  she  must  become  pvos- 
I  perous  and  self-governing. 

1  B.  H.  Gary.  Chairman  of  the  United 
I  Slates  Steel  Corporation,  defended  the 
I  Uansing-Xahli  agreement  and  declared 
I  that,  in  setUng  forth  that  because  of  the 
I  propinquity  of  position  Japan  had  cer- 
1  laio  interests  in  China  recognized  by  the 
I  United  SUtes,  no  more  was  said  than 
I  was  set  forth  in  the  Alonroe  Ooctrine  as 
I  the  special  interests,  uecause  of  propin- 
I  quit/,  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  Latin- 
1  American  couixUies.  Judge  Gai-y  said 
J  that  he  considered  that  China  had  no 
I  just  cause  for  protesting  the  agreement, 

1  and  that  her  action  in  doing  so  wiij^ 

I  based  Upon  a  misunderstanding.  . 

connive  It  to  be  of  tne 
1  irmmrtance  "  Said  Judge  Gary,  „  that 
I  a.it*^uuesuons  between  tne  United  States 
I  t  a  ewAi  IbB  Uulled  Suites  Jataa. 

•Lmi  Japan  and  China,  be  settled  on  a 

Su-  iaa  peYmmeal- 

lii►.f^  a  ijoie  of  protest  against  the 

uLiing-ishu  asreemeut.  wiu  that  h^ 

created  temporarily  a  stir  in  ofitciai 

°‘'°l“t'hink  tho  protest  was  based  upon 
a  ,isAnuer."tand‘l..6.  Not  beins  a  par  y 
to  it  China  was  not  bound  by  It.  and 
t  believe  that  her  action  was  not  so 
much  ^formal  protest  as  a  reservation 
rihe^teht  ot  protest  it 
lime  she  wished  to  do  so.  The  ot 

lire**  Lanslng-Ishii  agreement  to 
china  Is  ssSd  to  have  taken  except  on 
is  that  part  which  says  that  the  Uniied 
States  recognizes  that,  due  to  propiu- 
umiv  Japan  has  certain  interests  in 
rhina.  ^  Those  terms  can  be  no  more 
oYviGc^lonable  than  the  terms  'of  the 

Monroe  Poolrlne  as  to  our  interests. 

bec!iuse  of  propinquity,  in  the  Latin- 

*'^Barorf*^°aetmo^Megata,  head  of  the 
,-or^miBslon  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Chinese 
He  told  t‘‘®  American  fmap- 
^iL®r«*tbat  New  York,  had  become  the 
market  of  the  world,  and  said: 
TOiabt  suggest  the  possibilities  of 
..vfMtnhiP  invesunent  of  American  capi- 

j.vomable  mve^^na. 

lAUurcM.  if'bfs  “''"'US  <i«ld 

loaourcea.  ^  The  recent  exchange 
iY''nores  bft'veen  Secret.^ 


your  capital  and  your  brains  to  join 
with  ours  on  a  basis  of  equality  a^nd 
fairness.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
such  joint  endeavors  would  be  not  only 
profitable  to  our  two  countries,  but 
of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  cmna. 

By  dealing  with  her  fairly  we  could  be 
of  the  utmost  Ajjsistance  to  her  material 
prosperity.  If  China  was  prosperous 
industrially  and  ccmme^ially  many  ^  or 
her  present  troubles  wouro  di^appea^ 

In  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  Baron  Megata  .fnphaslzed  tke 
cesslty  of  the  establishment  in  the  b'ar 
East  of  more  co-operative  business  en- 

“'■'‘{■ifSlnK  upon  this  suseoktion,'-  ho 
saJd  “  I  may  say  that  there  are  already 
in  Japan  a  number 

binatlons  of  Araerican-Japanese  ca^tai. 

leclmical  skill. 

SmSS‘wUh°hfNlVpoA  Electric  Com- 

‘''■G°"“suAh”l5ln'i““SSVial  ^  ■' 

,„J"loAhAlcJ  skUMs  o,  the  UX=US: 

ffi5Srs"wi£be  o,  those  Indubtrto 

equipped  factor^  ^d 

IS  S---' 

imbibe  tnat  aiffioult  to  ob- 

ency  so  esaential  r  flowers, 

tain  in  our  own  land  of  ait,  nowe  . 

‘’"‘’l'’,5Sh°to'’Aill  attention  to  the  g'eat 

reoe„r“J^»|e  of  gado  .OXe^Sarrk- 

ica  and  States  amounted  „ 

■ports  to  000.000;  imports  p; 

laissYssit 

financial  aid.  .  -„n\e  to  vou  on  a 

wta  of  Janan  should  come  lo 

f in^ th^means  of  makmg 
a  familiar  with  the  far- 

bookkeeping.  America.  „  ^ak- 

reaching  active  and  _ 

ling  in  recent  months  tor 
vigorous  JL»~  Jlth  its  unlim- 

lS'A’AeS3||';^g“if»a“A 

‘operative  action  for  an  eaiiy 
[tion  of  the  war.  American  friends 

realize'\hat!*at\he  beginn^^  war 

SapSd™nce  Ihe  s»»ess,on  'n 

Japan.  ”?.*  "°any  iS  y'"'*'''* 

eight  days  w4^r.  Since  that 

Belgium  ^^n-ylDg  on  her  part ; 

time  she  has  cleared  enemy 

she  has.  PracUoaUy  alone^  0^ 

■  naval  bases  fro^  the  taoiM^  keeping 

Oceans.  to  commerce  of  the 

those  eonvoyed  Australian 

Allies;  q??iney  and  Melbourne 

I  contingents  .VpT.  destroyers,  along 

to  the  sue.  Canal .  WJ,  ““"fj  gnardins 
.with  those  of  the  Aii  -  {inancial  aid. 

the  Mediterranean.  As^to^  I.IOO'OOO.OOO 

Iwe  have  {^ot  that  Ibis 

ven  in  spite  ox  tn  QTiecie  which 

considerably  exceeds  the  P 

Japan  has  our  merchant  vcs- 

of  the  or  chartered  to  al- 

■  sels  have  been  sold  o 

;?^r^vTns"  muniUon^^^  other  supplies 

^%;"ramashlta  said  that  Jud^ 

.against  her  against  Chma 

have  no  hioie  United  Slates  h-i'e. 

With^^these  that  o^rWiia 

X’nT^S'okV^n  Ch'n- is^an  Indus 
tr?al  marrlago  i,ut  love  and 


Dr.  lyenaga  Says  Clash  Might 
Come  if  Alien  Land  Laws 
1  -  Are  Pressed. 

/<7  I 

HIS  PEOPLE  ARE  RESTLESS | 

Telf»  World  Court  Diners  It  Is  High  ^ 
Time  America  Remedied 
‘  the  Situation. 


Addressing  &00  prominent  Americans,  ,  '  . 
among  them  many’  pacifists,  gathered  ut  ‘ 
the  Hotel  Biltmore  last  night  at  tho  , 
Washington’s  Birthday  dinner  of  the  r 
World’s  Court  League.  Dr.  T.  Tyenaga.  N. 
regarded  by  many  as  the  semi-official  | 
spokesbiaii  for  tho  Japane.se  Govern-  j-  ,. 
znent,  said  that  the  Japanese  rulers*’  ' 
would  have  difficulty  In  restraining  their 
people  from  a  clash  -with  America  if  V-"* 
discriminations  .continued  against  the  j 
Japanese  in  this  country.  He  offered 
as  the  first  task  for  the  proposed  tYorld 
Court  an  adjudication  of  what  ho  saw 
fit  to  call  unfair  treatment  of  his  fellow- 
nationals  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was 
tho  frankest  statement  Dr.  lyenaga  has 
made  in  his  career  as  a  Japanese  pub¬ 
licist  in  this,  country.  The  climax  of  his 
address  came  when  he  said,  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  alien  land  law  of  Oregon:  . 

*■  If  this  kind  of  pinpricking  is  often  g’ 
repeated  I  fear  the  lime  may  come  W’'^' 
when  Japanese  rulers  cannot  restrain  .j* 
the  peor'e."  .  ,  \ 

The  first  half  of  Dr.  lyenaga  s  speech  i 
was  taken  up  with  a  review  of  the  rc-  |- 
latlons  of  America  and  Japan.  He  liad 
nothing  but  high  words  of  praise  for  ,j*W 
the  American  attitude  toward  Japan  in  f  ^ 
tho  past-  „  .  ,  1 

“  'Whatever  America  s  policy  has  been  .  * 
toward  Japan.”  he  said,  "it  has  ai- ‘ 
ways  been  on  the  side  of  justice  and  of  V 
good  '  fellowship.  There  has  been  no  I 
lecord  of  international  relationship  sol 
noble  and  so  beautiful."  1 

Then,  his  voice  lowered  earnestly',  the  t 
speaker  asked:  ' 

"Will  this  beautiful  friendship 
lasting?  I  can  see  ho  reason  why  ... 
should  not  be  so."  ^  Hei;e  there  were  L 
cheers.  But  the  speaker  added  in  a  hlghff 
tone:  "  If— If  the  principles  of  justice,  IhXijj- 
square  dealing  and  equality  upon  which 
Washington  founded  and  Lincoln  recon-  fc 
structed  Uiis  Republic  remain  as  evert 
tho  guide  for  action  to  the  ®£  i 

America— as  well  as  of  Japan.  These  j 
are  the  basic  ideas  upon  which  the  | 
World  Court  I.eague  stands.  ; 

At  this  point  Dr.  lyenaga  v,  as  long  I 
applauded.  The  frequent  applaufe  that  j 
had  interrupted  him  ceased  In  the  next  | 
few  moments  and  was  not  repeated  un-  1 
til  the  end  of  his  address.  j 

"Appreciating  the  opportunity  I  now  J 
have  of  standing  before  such  a  o^y.  J 
he  resumed.  "  I  would  ask  you  to  grant  I 
!me  the  privilege  of  talking  very 
Ion  a  subject  which  touches  vitally  the 
Amerlcan-Japanese  veJatlons.  I  do  not 
intend  to  dwell  upon  the  Japnnese-CaVi  . 

'  fornian  question.  That  local  question 
[will  solve  itself  when  tho  more 
M  1  mental  problem  is  settled  by  the  Amen- 
p^can  people. 

Treatment  ot  Japanese  Now  Here. 

I  ■■  tVhat  I  would  like  to  Invito  your  at-  i 
tMition  to  is  the  treatment  and  protec- 
'tlon  of  aliens  in  your  country,  especially  | 
tho  Jananese  now  domiciled  h®re.  Tills 
laubicet  however,  should  not  be  <-'ou- 
founded  with  tlio,  immigration  uuestiom 
I  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  her  pol-  . 

Icy  with  regard  to  the  immigration  of 
|h^  subjects  into  this 
Inltely  settled  in  1907.  when  she  ®ht^red 
Into  the  30-callcd  ‘  gentlemen  a  agree- 
raont'  with  the  American  CK)V€rnmeiil. 

"^"  So  long,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
International  friction  arising  out  of  the 
nresenco  of  a  large  number  of  Japanese 
laborers  remains  active  we  may  rest  ss- 
-■ured  the  ■  gentlemen's  agroiynenl  *»U 
Pw  rigidly  kept.  Jn  fa-  t.  for  the  iMtl 
nifvn  \^arj»  it  has  been  moat  faithfully  K 
lltved  up  to.  as  Is  sufficiently  proved 
[ihft  decroaaa  rather  than  the  int.rease  Cri  ^ 
- '-*ieni8  Mim  e  ia07- 


I  "  Th«'se  !vtmio«.  ms  »y” 

l»lionBly^)rfsr?ntecl  to  tiffi 

■  He.  for  tiicre  are  Amerii’an  puDiiclsts 
Iftjid  Jawmaker.®!  who  are  constantly  narp- 
|lng  upon  their  own  assumption  that 
I.Tnpan  is  bent  to  force  the  issue  of  un- 
■'|;eetrlcled  inimigration  of  her  subjects 
llnto  this  land.  Japan  wants  nothing  of 
1  we  kind.  I  can  dehnitely  assert  that  in 
Ithe  Amerfean-Japanese  negotiation  there 
Ihe.t  not  been  a  single  instance  where  at- 
I  tempt  was  made  to  augment  the  number 
lin  immigrants. 

Ail  Not  Treated  VIlUc. 

•  What  I  am  referring  to  is,  then.  Uie 
Itfeatmenl  and  protection  of  a  small  num- 
Iber  of  tnv  compatriots  now  residing  in 
■vour  coun’trv.  AVe  all  have  come  in  obe- 
Idlence  to  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
■treaty  that  exists  between  the  two  coun- 
■tries.  Strangelv  enough,  however,  we 
■are  not  all  treated  or  protected'  alike. 
■Those  who  live  ea.st  of  the  Rockies  are 
■most  hospitably  and  royally  treated  by 
■Americans.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 


-  iiave  learnedi.i 

to  forget  race  passion  for  that  beltoi-  3 
Uiing,  the  spirit  of  Amerli  a.  This  Itaa  | 
shown  In  the  last  few  weeks,  whcp.1 
m.OOO.OW  per.sons  have  come  forward  toa 
r^vw  their  pledge  to  the  United  States,  f 
1  nese  new  pledges  meant  a  sacrifice—  L 
upon  such  sacrifice  the  gods  themselves  I 
throw  mcense."  I 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  President  of  I 
the  Neutrality  Board,  pictured  Wasli-  I 
higton  aa  a  great  world  pacifist.  He  I 
read  the  instruction  In  the  will  of  tho  I 
ilr.st  President  in  which  he  bequeathed  I 
to  his  nephews  hi.s  fo^ir  swords  with  the  I 
Instruclton  that  they  were  “  to  be  drawn  I 
onlv  in  self-defense  or  in  defending  the  I 
rights  of  the  country.”  " 

There  were  in  the  audience  many  dele-  , 
gat'^s  to  the  pacifist  congress  being  held  | 
at  the  Blltmore.  They  are  widely  at  I 
variance  on  peace  propaganda.  Mr.s.  9 
Anna  Gnrlin  Spencer,  a  member,  of  the  I 
AA'orld  Court  League,  advised  that  they  | 
unite  at  once  on  some  object.  * 

William  B.  Millar,  director  of  the  Lay¬ 
men's  Missionary  Movement,  said  that! 


lease  with  those  who  happen  to  reside  on  many  wars  had  been  caused  by  talk- 


■the  Pacific  Coast.  They  not  only  receive 
iaomotlmes  harsh  treatment,  but  there 

■  have  been  instances  when  they  were  de- 
Bprived  of  some  rights  and  privileges 

■  which  are  accorded  to  other  aliens  and  tm 
■the  Japanese  also  who  reside  in  morer 
Hhappv  quarters.  Tliis  is  totally  incom- 
uprchenslble  to-  those  .Tapanese  who  are 
Hnot  conversant  with  the  peculiar  nature 

■  of  tho  American  Constitution.  AVhatcver 
I  may  bo  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
B  amendment  of  that  venerable  document, 
i  is  it  not  high  time  for  the  American  ppo- 
Iple  to  devise  some  means  so  ss  to  unify 
I  the  method  of  fulfilling  their  treaty  obli- 

J  gations  and  of  dispensing  equal  justice 
all  aliens? 

“  It  would  be  preposterous  for  a  for- 
I  elgner  like  myself  to  suggest  eny 
I  measure  for  the  solution  of  the  trouble. 
■%  "We  can  depend  with  utmost  confidence 
-'J  upon  the  resourcefulness  of  American 
.  statesmanship  and  the  inborn  sense  of 
•5  Justice  of  the  American  people.  That 
1  something  must  be  done  to  mend  the 
1  anomalous  situation  will,  however,  admit 
\  no  doubt.  It  Is  reported  that  one  of  the 
‘  States  of  the  ITnion  is  today  contemplat- 
•  Ing  to  enact  the  same  kind  of  land  law 
i  which  once  strained  the  Japanese-Amer- 
I  ican  relations.  If  this  kind  of  pin-prlck- 
I  ing  Is  often  repeated.  I  fear  the  time 
I  may-come  when  the  Japanese  rulers  can- 
I  not  restrain  the  people.  -  , 

1  '■  T\'111  It  not  be,  I  wonder,  one  of  the 

I  functions  and  a  noble  mission  of  the 
I  World  Court  League,  whose  ■watchword 
1  is  justice,  to  set  in  motion  a  force  that 
I  would  go  to  eradicate  once  fo<‘  all  the 
I  root  of  trouble  that  lies  between  Amer- 
J  lea  and  Japan,  and  thus  place  their  re¬ 
lations  upon  the  solid  rock  of  everlast¬ 
ing  friendship?”  ,  .  „ 

following  Dr.  lyenagas  address 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  who  presided. 

^•^Ho  has  given  us  food  for  thought 
upon  which,  I'aj'n  sure,  all  Americans 

^Jolirf  ITays  Ha'mmond,  President  of  the 
Woild  Court  League,  who  was  ill,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  dinner,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Pack.  In  it  he  said  ; 

Not  an  A'nti-'War  Organization. 

••  1  hope  the  presiding  officer  will 
clearly  and  emphatically  state  that  the 
World  Court  League  has  no  connection 
with  any  anti-war  organization.  The 
sole  object  of  the  league  is  to  pomote 
■  the  creation  of  a  world  court  after  tho 
war  to  setttle  international  disputes. 

”  Those  prominent  in  the  world  court 
movement '  have  from  thp  first  recog¬ 
nized  that  an  adequate  military  defense 
Is  indispensable  to  our  national  security 
under  the  present  deplorable  state  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  One  of  the  les¬ 
sons  we  have  learned  from  the  great 
world  war  is  that  neither  political  neu- 
1  frailty,  nor  geographical  Isolation,  when 
j  coupled  with  military  preparedness,  has 
I  prevented  the  agony  of  pacific  and  in- 

B^ustrlous  Belgium,  and  the  humility 
Iftiid  despoliation  of  Inoffensive  and  sub- 
1  nilsaive  China.  ,  .  i 

J  "We  believe  that  the  greatest  though 
I  unwitting  enemies  of  our  national  secur- 
■nj  Itv  are  those  whose  efforts  create  the  im- 
tT  i  pression  abroad  that  our  people  are  dl- 
fr'.'l  ir,  fii»ir  9ii(3e-innee  to  the  President 


vidcU  In  their  allegiance  to  the  President 
in  a  lime  of  national  crisis.”  . 

•  r.x-Senator  Theodore  K.  Biirlon  said 
that  no  one  loved  peace  more  than 
George  Washington,  yet  there  was  never 
ij  mrti-ft  ardent  advocate  of  national  pre- 
.paxednew.  Ha  expressed  approval  of- a 
world  dourU 

Says  Rldder. 
.nagmerd  .H.  Hidder.'  editor  of  the 
ffiSw-SSeltung,  eald-  ttot.  all  Americans 

■  ■  ^:.forgaira«^^Judico. 

"  nMTT  rcStS  upoi^i 


talking  war.  J-Ie  urged  the  newspapers  I 
and  the  public'to  cease  talking  war  and  ] 
to  talk  peace.  I 

There  was  then  drafted  a  telegram  to  I 
President  Wilson,  whicli  said  in  part:  n 
"  We  call  upon  all  true  citizens  of  tlie  i 
nation  to  reaffirm  in  no  uncertain  voice* 
their  loyalty  and  their  unshakable  de- 1 
termination  to  stand  by  the  Government  E 
in  the  present  crisis.” 

JAPAN  MlS  FACES 
AN  INTERNAL  CRI8ISI 

Coalition  Forms  Against  Te- 
rauchi  and  a  New  Elec¬ 
tion  Is  Predicted. 

PREMIER  SPURS  THE  NATION  ] 

Urges  Preparedness  for  Emergen- fi 
cles — Motono  Describes  Friendly 
Relations  with  America. 

TOKIO,  Jan.  23.— Japan  is  confronted 
with  an  Internal  political  crisis.  '  The 
opposition  to  the  administration  of 
Count  Terauchl  has  opened  a  vigorous 
campaign  on  the  ground  that  the  Te¬ 
rauchl  nonpartisan  Cabinet  was  formed 
In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  Constitutional  Party,  which 
has  a  rqajority  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  is  under  the  leadership  of  'Viscount 
Kato,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  has  joined  hands  \v’ith  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  group  in  the  lower  house  for 
war  against  the  Premier. 

The  battle  will  be  fought  out  in  the 
Diet,  which  reconvenes  today.  Count 
Terauchi  and  Viscount  Motono,  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  delivered  addresses  in  de¬ 
fense  O'f  the  adrpinistration. 

The  press  expects  the  outcome  of  the 
crisis  to  be  dissolution  and  a  new  elec¬ 
tion. 

In  his  address  today  Premier  Terauchl 
expressed  satisfaction  that  Japan's  re¬ 
lations  with  the  treaty  powers,  other 
than  the  participants  in  the  war.  were 
”  more  and  more  cordial.”  He  asserted 
that  Japan  was  working  In  unreserved 
unison  with  the  Allies,  and  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  peace  conference  proposal  was 
rejected  because  it  was  not  Inspired  by 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  war.  the  Premier 
urged  the  nation  to  stpd  united  irre- 
Boectlve  of  class  or  politics,  and  to  adopt 
poet  bellum  policies  which  would  P*'®" 
feet  the  prestige  and  lasting  interests  of 

P^2„rie“laid  ttet  S  Go«rnmenl 
was  paying  particular  attention  to  its 
roTItiSns  witli  China  and  would  spare 
-Lo  nalns  to  cultivate  neighborly  rela¬ 
tion  J  The  Japanese  adnilnwtratlon.^he 


.  in  Amei'ti:i 


Dwnv  an  fxuuu.-,  which  -  . 

darkened  the  path  of  the  two  nations 

andcstabllsl^elation^ofmuUmltru^l 


confidence  and  helpfulness.  ~ 

”  I  need  scarcely  remind  you, 
tinued  the  Premier,  ”  that  armament  is 
an  indispensable  means  of  national 
preservation.  Care  should  always  be 
taken  to  keep  our  defense  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  condition  of  efficiency  and 
strength,  In  due  response  to  the  situation 
among  the  different  powers;  our  rela¬ 
tions’  with  other  nations  and  in  propw- 
llon  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
country.  To  be  prepared  gainst  emer¬ 
gencies  is  important.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  should  be  invigorated  by  nursing 
the  Nationalistic  idea  of  preserving 
the  public  health.  It  is  equally  Import¬ 
ant  that  the  national  resources  be  In¬ 
creased  and  industry  and  commerce  en¬ 
couraged.”  .  ,  u 

In  a  lengthy  address.  In  .which  he 
unequivocally  asserted  that  Germany  s 
ambition  for  world  hegemony  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  war,  viscount  Motono 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan.  He 
said  that  Japan  had  always  wished  to 
maintain  the  most  sincerely  amicable 
relations  with  America; 

"If  light  clouds,"  he  said,  "had  oc¬ 
casionally  obscured,  however  so  little, 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  they 
were  generally  dissipated  by  (he  com¬ 
mon  good-will  of  the  two, Governments. 
Certainly  there  exist  questions  on  which 
our  Governments  may  not  be  in  accord; 
that  happens  even  between  allied  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  by  examining  even  the 
thorniest  questions,  loyally  and  frankly, 
with  a  determination  to  settle  them  in 
an  amicable  and  conciliatory  manner, 

I  the  means  of  reaching  an  understanding 
I  are  surely  found.  This  is  the  road 
I  which  the  two  Governments  have  al- 
I  ways  followed  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  two  nations.- 

”  I  observe  with  great  joy  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  most  genuine  sympathy  man¬ 
ifested  for  some  time  between  the  two 
countries.  Thus  proposals  for  commpn 
action  in  the  financial  affairs  of  China 
have  been  made  by  American  capital¬ 
ists.  Tlie  Imperial  Government  Tvill  fol¬ 
low  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  and  economic  rap¬ 
prochement  of  the  two  nations.” 

Viscount  Motono  maintained  that  the 
greatest  cause  for  China’s  mistrust  of 
.Japan  w'as  the  regrettable  Japanese 
tendency  to  interfere  in  China’s  domestic 
quarrels.  What  Japan  feared  most,  he 
said,  "was  the  disintegration  of  China, 
but  she  would  do  everything  to  prevent 
this.  The  Foreign  Minister  asserted  that 
Japan's  friendly  policies  must  be  recip¬ 
rocated  by  China,  which  must  recognize 
Japan’s  special  rights  in  Southern  Man¬ 
churia  and  Eastern  Mongolia.  Japan 
should  recognize  the  immense  interests 
of  other  nations  in  China,  co-operate 
with  powers  •with  which  there  are  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements,  and  generally  seek  to 
conciliate  her  Interests  with  those  of 
ither  nations. 

"  Japan  has  no  intention  of  pursuing 
an  egoistic  policy,”  Viscount  Motono 
concluded.  “  She  believes  she  can  reach 
a  complete  understanding  with  the  inter¬ 
ested  powers  for  the  good  of  China  and 
all.” 

Count  Terauchi  took  office  in  October. 
1916.  The  Emperor’s  action  in  sum¬ 
moning  him  to  form  a  Cabinet  was  a 
surprise  both  in  Japan  and  abroad,  and 


EMENT.I 

The  permanence  and  practical  work- 
I  ing  of  the  agreement  between  Secre- 
8  tary  Lansing  and  Viscount  ISHii,  re- 1 
fl  spectlng  the  relations  of  Japan  and! 
■  the  United  States  and  China,  depend! 
I  upon  the  equal  aa.d  faithful  observa-j 
8  tions  of  all  its  provisions.  A  misplac- 
5  ing  of  emphasis  might  make  the  agree- 
Iment  a  cause  for  difference  and  dis-fl 
8  cord  Instead  of  that  bond  of  harmony>  J 
!of  friendship? "and  of  mutual  Interest] 
I  ■which  we  cordially  hope  it  may  be- 
1  come. 

‘The  Government  of  the  United] 
j  “  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has] 
I  "  special  Interests  in  China,  particu-  j 
larly  in  the  part  to  which  her  pos- 
J  sessions  ar®  contiguous" — so  runs! 
I  the  first  structural  and  Important  j 
clause  of  the  agreement.  Then,  im¬ 
mediately  following,  we  find  these  two 
solf-donying  ordinances,  equally  of  the 
J  ry  structure  and  binding  obligation  ’ 
I  of  the  covenant: 


The  territorial  aovereigniy  of  China, 

!  everthelcss.  remains  unimpaired,  and 
he  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  every  confidence  in  the  repeated 
ssurances  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  that  whUe  geographical 
position  gives  Japan  such  special  in¬ 
terests  they  have  no  desire  to  discrim¬ 
inate  against  tlie  trade  of  other  na¬ 
tions  or  to  disregard  Uie  commercial 
rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  In 
treaties  with  other  Powers. 

The  Governments  of  th4  United  Stales 
and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any 
purpose  to  infringe'  in  any  way  the 
independence  or  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  and  they  declare,  furthermore, 
that  they  always  adhere  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  so-called  “  open  door  ”  or 
equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and 
industry  in  China. 

The  two  provisions  must  be  read  to¬ 
gether — that  in  which  we  recognize 
Japan’s  special  interest  In  China,  and 
that  in  which  both  Governments 
pledge  themselves  to  respect  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  the  independence 
of  China  and  to  adhere  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  "  open  door,”  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  commerce  and  Industry 
in  China.  The  one  must  not  be  put 
above  the  other.  "We  may  plainly  see, 
and  Japan  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  this 
agreement  might  become  a  menace  to 
the  friendly 'relations  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  if  there  were  any 
^ilure  on  our  part  or  on  the  part  of 
Japan  to  observe  in  absolute  good 
faith  the  stipulation  concerning  the 
territorial  integrity  and  independence 
of  China  or  the  principle  of  equal 
Wfede  'opportunity.  Unquestionably, 
the  agreement  has  its  dangers  as  well 
as  its  advantages.  'We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  China  is  a  sovereign  nation. 
It  Is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  two 
nations  to  execute  agreements  recog¬ 
nizing  the  special  interests  of  either  in 
her  affairs.  Our  Conroe  Doctrine 
gives  us  no  special  interest  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  no  shadow  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  foreign  relations,  of  the 
other  republics  of  the  western  world, 
save  in  the  cas'eV  9f  Cuba.  The 
Government  of  Japan,  of  course, 
understands  that  our  recognition  of  its 
special  interests  in  China  concedes  no 
right  or  authority  of  that  kind  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Chinese  people, 
and  does  not,  cannot,  in  any  way  Im¬ 
pair  the  sovereignty  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  tlirough  any  misunderstand- 
iac  of  fuadajoental  fact  China, 
(eeUnE  herself  aggrieved,  should  be 
forced  to  appeal  to  us  for  protection 
against  Japan,  or  to  Japan  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  us.  the  Lanslng-Ishll 
agreement,  aa  we  have  said,  would  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
two  parties  to  it. 

For  our  part,  we  can  have  no  Inten¬ 
tion  of  trenching  upon  the  territory 
or  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  We  accept  this 
agreement  as  a  solemn  engagement  on 
the  part  of  Japan  to  respect  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  China 
as  we  shall  respect  them,  and  It  is  a 
reassuring  pledge,  opportunely  given 


at  a  moment  when  Germany,  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  the  two  countries,  has 
been  busy  sowing  the  seeds  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  mischief,  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  for  embroilment. 

The  spirit  of  the  instrument  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  the  spirit  In  which  this  agree¬ 
ment  Wats  reached  was  most  friendly, 
and  these  mutual  covenants  should 
remove  all  causes  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
and  any  anxiety  that  may  have 
existed  on  one  part  or  the  other  con¬ 
cerning  the  interests  of  either  in  China 
or  elsewhere.  The  agreement  will  be 
put  to  the  test,  not  at  once,  but  when 
the  commerce  of  the  world  resumes 
Its  flow  in  the  usual  volume  and 
through  natural  channels  after  the 
war.  Our  trade  with  China  will  be 
important.  Japan  enjoys  the  very 
great  advantage  of  nearness  to  that 
market,  and  she  will  understand  that 
she  has  no  need,  in  addition  to  that,  of 
any  policies  or  methods  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  the  "  open  door.’ 
That  principle  means  what  it  says, 
and  any  practice  or. the  use  of  any  in¬ 
fluence  intended  to  restrict  the  free 
and  equal  opportunities  of  any  nation 
trading  with  China  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principle  and  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  brought  into  viev. 
and  kept  steadily  in  view  on  both  sides, 
for  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
Danslng-Ishil  agreement  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  matter,  since  It  so  mani¬ 
festly  Involves  the  interests  of 
third  nation  not  a  party  to  it.  So  far 
as  the  interests  and  the  relations  of 
the.  United  States  and- Japan  are  con- 
•erned,  the  agreement  is  a  good  one: 
it  nullifies  hostile  efforts  to  create 
dissension,  it  brings  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  together  In  mutual  and  friendly 
understanding,  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  sincerely  trust  will  long 
continue.  , 


I  Lansing  Announces  Text  of 
mentous  Document  and  Explains 
Its  Meaning. 


CHINA  GDARIWEED! 

Agreement  Between  America 
and  Japan  Also  Reaffirms 
the  “  Open  Door.” 


JAPAN  MORE  ACTIVE  IN  WAR 

Pledges  Full  Military,  Naval,  and 
Economic  Co-operation  to 
Crush  Prussianism. 


Special  to  The  Kew  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON,  Nov.  6.— Supplement¬ 
ing  the  cabled  advices  from  Peking,  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  today  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Stato  of  a  far-reaeWng  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Governments  <rt  Japan 
and  the  UiUted  States,  which  appears  to 
furnish  the  groundwork  for  clearing 
away  all  the  misunderstanding  that  has 
existed  between  the  two  nations. 

The  agreemeut  reached  between  the 
special  Japanese  mission  to  the  United 
btates,  hoadod  by  Viscount  Jshji,  on  the 
ono  hand,  and  Secretary  L.anslng  and 
other  officials  of  the  Atnerican  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  other,  pertains  to  Cliina  and, 
in  oCfect,  commits  this  Government  to  a 
recognition  of  Japan's  special  Interests 
in  Chimed  teiiMi^,  and  at  the  same 
time  conunlts  ABu.  as  well  as  tho 
United  Stat^,  principle  of  the 

"open  door,"  w^^E^tho  agreement  de¬ 
fines  as  "  equal  oppoiiunlty  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  In  China.’’  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  completed  with  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Japan’s  earnest  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
waging  war  against  Germany.  , 

But  beyond  these  things  the  agree¬ 
ment  pledges  tho  United  States  and ' 
Japan  to  uphold  the  independence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  China.  No  al¬ 
liance  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Governments  at  Tokto  and  Washington 
and  there  is  no  understanding  concern¬ 
ing  any  resort  to  torce  to  prevent  China 
from  falling  a  prey  to  the  cupidity  of 
other  nations.  At  the  same  time  the 
agrec-rnent  Insures  China  against  ag- 
srebslon.  It  marks  the  fruition  of  the 
efforts  of  John  Hay,  begun  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Boxer  aprlstng  seventeen 
i  ye^rs  ago,  and  makes  known  to  all  the 
I  world  that  China  must  stand  as  a  politl- 
[  cal  and  terricorlal  entity.  'A  he  conclud- 
*  ing  paragraph  of  the  agreement  proper 
I  contains  this  momentous  declai'atlon; 

1  •’  AJoreover.  they  itlie  Governments  of 

!  tne  United  States  and  Japan)  declare 
1  that  they  are  opposed  to  tire  acquisition 
1  by.  any  . . *  — 


Government 


GERMAN  PLOTS  THWARTED  I 


^  . . . .  any  special 

rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect 
the  indepenaence  or  territorial  integrity 
;  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  sub-, 

1  jeets  or  citizens  of  any  country  the  full: 
i!  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  China. 

Applicatioa  to  the  Great  War. 

The  Importance  and  far-reaching  char¬ 
acter  of  this  agreement  are  emphasized 
1;  by  a  statement  by  Secretary  Lansing 
'  pointing  out  the  application  of  the  pact 
to  the  great  war.  It  not  only  sweeps 
away  the  mutual  suspicion  that  has 
tended  to  produce  Ill-feeling  between 
the  two  Governments,  but  embraces  an 
understanding,  made  known  through 
Secretary  Lansing's ,  statement  accom¬ 
panying  tlie  formal  documents,  that  the 
Japanese  Government  “  desired  to  do 
their  part  in  the  suppression  of  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism,  and  were  eager  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  practical  way  to  that 

*"onc  of  the  questions  asked  since  the 
arrival  in  this  country  of  the  special 
Japanese  mission  headed  by  Viscount 
Ishii  was  why  Japan  had  not  talten  a 
more  acti%'e  part  in  the  war.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  Commissioners  have  answered  it  In 
a  way  Wiat  is  entirely  satisfactory  to 
,  the  United  States,  and  there  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  if  Japan  is 
I  called  on  to  furnish  men  and  means  to 
help  in  German  defeat,  she  will  respond 

^'^Japaiiese  mlliUry  activity  In  the  effort  | 
to  drive  out  Prussianism  has  become  ef-  'J 
fective  already,  for  Secretary  Lansing  • 
announced  that  "  complete  and  satis-  J 
factory  understandings  upon  matter  , 
of  naval  co-operation  In  the  Pacific  for  j 
the  purpose  of  attaining  the  common  ob¬ 
ject  against  Germany  and  her  allies 
^lave  been  reached  between  the  rtpre- 
lentatlve  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
.s’avy,  who  is  attached  to  the  special 
mission  of  Japan,  and  the  representati' o  | 
j  ,jf  the  United  States  Navy.  •  .  ; 

'  The  arrangement  between  Japan  ano  , 
'the  United  States  took  the  form  of  am  | 
exchange  of  Identical  notes  dated  Nov.  | 
2  between  Mr.  Lansing  as  Secretary  of 
States  of  the  United  States  and  Viscount 
Ishli  the  Special  Japanese  Ambassador, 
who  came  to  this  countiT  at  the  head 
of  a  mission  of  distinguished  Japanwe 
military  and  naval  officers  and  civilian 
officials  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  | 
making  known  to  this  Government  tho  . 
satisfaction  of  the  Japanese 
ment  over  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  against  Germany.  , 
r,..*  ♦v.e  note.s.  which  were-glven  to  the ! 

- - ^ 


rpresV^Sy'alSSg^fTtTaS 

Statement  of  Secretary  ^^nems  ^ 

statement  by  Viscount  Tshil.  S 

the  purpose  of  the  Japanci-e  ^vern  j 
ment  In  sending  a  special  mission  J 

I  had  a  wider  significance.  K«+x„<.nn  f 

The  notes  ^vc^e  exchanged  ’ 

Secretary  Lansing  and  ■ 

yii  the  day  of  which  they  bor®  i 

Uiiit  Friday.  Almost  immediately  ^er^  1 
ufler  Viscount  Ishll  and  ^h®  mcm^rs 
of  the  special  mission  left  Washington 
I  on  their  return  to  Japan. 

Important  Part  Played  by  Presfc 
While  there  is  a  rule  among  news- 
uaper  representatives  against  quoting 
the  secretary  of  State  without  his  con- 
!  sent.  Mr.  Lansing  will  not  be  offend^ 

I  by  a  reference  to  the  tinbute  he  pa  d 
lo  the  American  press  today  for  tne 
.  t-atrlotic  part  It  had  played  In  he*P|ng 
'  S.O  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
I  negotUtions  that  led  to  the  agreement 
with  Japan.  This  part  played  by  the 
press  was  negative  in  the  sens®  that 
■  the  Washington  correspondents  re-> 

!  fralned  purposely  from  comment  or 
•J£ecu”tlon  L  to  the  poinla  of  dis,his- 
laion  between  Secretary  ^nsing  and 
I  Viscount  Ishll  during  the  progress  of 
1  their  conversations. 

1  It  was  understood  among 
!  sDondents  that  reference  in  their  dis- 
1  patches  to  possible  differences  between 
Japan  and  the  United,  States  and  the 
4  mutual  suspicion  that  had 
Hi  prevail  might  serve  to  embarrass^e 
’T  npeotlations,  particularly  as  German 
alints  would  be  quick  to  take  advantage 
Jl  of  such  reports  and  by  subtle  spre^lng 
1:  of  rumor  create  the  impression  among 
T  officials  of  each  Government  tht^  good 
t  faitlr  was  not  being  obseiwed  by 
d:  other.  In  a  talk  with  newspapermen  tp- 
?:  dav  Mr.  Lansing  expressed  his  gratitude., 
ti  and  indicated  that  through  co-operaUon 
of  Oiir  character  from  the  Amen^ 
press  an  arrangement  of  the 
portance  to  Japan  and  America,  and  m 
fact  to  all  the  nations  at  war,  had  been 

^1  ^'How^’i^r^ortant  this  repression  of  press 
3  comment  had  been  he 

Mr  Lansing  in  the  statement  that  ne 
’’  furnished  Explanatory  of  the  reasons 
and  purposes  of  the  agreement.  He  tnld 
In  the  statement  of  the  campai^  of 
misrepresentation  that  had  threatened 
to  undermine  the  ^r'endly  relations  of 
the  two  nations,  and  added  tb3f  the 
attitude  of  constraint  and  doubt  thus 
Seated  was  fostered  and  enco-fraged  by 
oATiiDalgn  of  falsehood,  which  for 
i  lent  t?me  ".ad  been  adroitly  and  se- 
eretlv  carried  on  by  Germans,  whose 
Government,  as  a  part  of  its  foreign 
Dolicy  desired  especially  to  so  alienate 
?his  country  and  Japan  that  it  would 
j  K  at  t  ”  chosen  time  no  ditfloult  task 
i  to  .“use  a  rupture  of  their  gooS  rela- 
tions." 


German  Plotting  Nalllfled. 

The  Germans  have  depended  on  this 
I  propaganda  of  faJwhood  to  hamper  the 
I  yartldpation  of  both  Japan  and  the 

J  United  States  in  the  war.  They  have 
I  sought  lo  create  the  impression  that 
I  Japan  waa  seeking  a  favorable  opportun- 
1  ity  to  strike  the  United  States.  This 
I  opportunity  was  exjiected  to  come  when 
I  American  territory  was  stripped  of  troops 
I  sent  to  Join  their  British  and  French 
I  brothers-in-arms  on  the  battlefields  o<| 

I  I'Yance.  The  German  idea  seemed  to  be 
I  Uiat,  with  fear  of  Japan  present  at] 
I  Washington,  a  large  number  of  troops 
J  would  be  kept  at  home,  most  of  them 
B  along  the  Mexican  border,  for  Germany 
I  had  endeavored  to  have  it  appear  that 
I  Jaj^an  would  strike  the  United  States 
I  through  Mexico.  In  line  with  Gerrnan 
I  hopes  or  pretended  hopes  otf  involving 
I  Japan  and  the  United  States  was  ,^0 
■  direction  given  by  Dr.  Zlmmermann,  then 
1  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaire,  to 
1  \tlmiral  Eckhardt.  the  German  Minister 
I  to  Mexico,  to  seek  to  bring  about  an 
I  alliance  between  Japan  aiid  Mexico 
J  which  would  net  both  substantial  gains 
I  of  American  territory-  ,  „  ^ 

!  These  efforts  have  fallen  to  tne 
Aground  through  the  agreement  con- 
H  eluded  between  the  representatives  of 
I  Japan  and  the  United  States  on  Nov.  J. 

I  Whatever  fears  may  have  been  held  m 
I  some  quarters  in  this  country  with 
I  respect  to  supposed  Japanese  desires 
I  they  have  now  been  allayed.  The  danger 
I  of  excesses  In  Mexico  such  as  those  of 
I  the  VilHsias  is  ever  present,  but  it  Is 
I  realized  here  that  only  a  small  number 
I  of  troops  need  be  kept  on  the  border. 
Ilf  any  largo  number  of  troops  should 
1  be  required  to  meet  a  situation  in  Mexico 
Ichey  could-  be  obtained  from  the  hun- 
l^areds  of  thousands  of  men  who  will  be 
1  consianOy  under  military  training  in 
I  country  while  the  war  is  on. 

Text  of  the  Agreemest. 
V>llowing  Is  the  State  Department’! 
rannouncementj' 


On  Friday,  Nov.  2.  19n.  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  Viscount  Ishii.  the 
special  Japanese  Ambassador,  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  Department  of  State  the 
following  notes  dealing  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  re¬ 
gard  to  China  t 

Department  of  State, 
Wasfiln^on,  Nov.  2,  1917. 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  com¬ 
municate  herein  my  understanding  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  us  in  our 
recent  conversations  touching  the 
questions  of  mutual  interest  to  our 
Governments  relating  to  tlie  Republic 
of  China. 

In '  order  to  silence  mischievous  re- 
I>orts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
circulated.  It  is  believed  by  us  that  a 
public  announcement  once  more  of  the 
desires  and  intentions  shared  by  our 
two  Governments  with  regard  to  China 
is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  recognize  that  terri¬ 
torial  propinquity  creates  special  rela¬ 
tions  between  countries,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  Government  of  tlic  United 
States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  spe¬ 
cial  Interests  in  China,  particularly  in 
the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are 
contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovercl<mty  of  China, 
nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  every  confidence  In  Uie  repeated 
assurances  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  that,  while  geographical 
position  gives  Japan  such  special  in¬ 
terests.  they  have  no  deslro  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  trade  of  oUier 
nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial 
rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in 
treaties  with  other  powers. 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  ond  Japan  deny  that  they  have 
any  purpose  to  infringe  in  any  way 
the  independence  or  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  China,  and  they  declare,  fur¬ 
thermore.  that  they  always  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  the  so-called  ‘  open 
door,"  or  equal  opportunity  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  bv  any  Government  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  riehts  or  privileges  that  would 
fect  the  Independence  or  territorial 
integrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny 
to  the  subject.'J  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal 
opportunity  In  the  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  China. 

I  shall  bo  glad  to  have  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  confirm  this  understanding 
of  agreement  reached  by  us. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  as¬ 
surance  of  my  highest  considerntio^ 
ROBERT  LANSING. 

Hi**  Excellency,  Viscount  Klkujiro 
Ishii.  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
.-:nd  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan, 
special  mission. 

The  Special  Mission  of  Japan, 
Washington.  Nov.  2.  1917. 

Sir’  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  to¬ 
day,  communicating  to  me  your  un 
derstanding  of  the  agreement  reached 
by  us  in  our  recent  conversaUons 
touching  tbo  on:*  oi  mutual  in¬ 

terest  to  our  Governments  relating  to 

the  Republic  of  China.  _ 

I  air  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm 
trt  vou  under  authorization  of  my 
Govbrnment.  the,^ 

question  set  forth  in  the  following 

^^[Here  the  Special  Ambaasalor  re- 
p^t.s  the  language  of  the  a^eement 
k8  given  In  SecreUry  J 

Ambassador  Extraordinaiy  Plen¬ 

ipotentiary  of  Japan,  on  special 

HonorEh?"' Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  his  statement  accompanying  the 
announcement  Secretary  Lansing  said. 
Secretary  Lamslng**  Statement. 
"Viscount  Ishll  and  the  other  Japa¬ 
nese  Commissioners  who  are  now  on 
their  way  back  to  their  country  have 
performed  a  ser.-tce  to  the  United 


S 


Slates  as  well  as  to  Japan  which  is  of 
the  highest  value.  w  ^ 

"Thei  e  had  unquestionably  been  grow¬ 
ing  up  between  tlie  peoples  of  the  two 
counti-ies  a  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
motives  inducing  the  activmes  of  the 
other  in  the  Fai'  East,  a  feeling  which. 
If  unchecked,  promised  to  develop  a 
serious  situation,  itumors  and  reports 
of  improper  inten.tions  were  jncreasing 
and  were  more  ami  more  believed.  Le¬ 
gitimate  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
leiDi'ises  wiihout  ulterior  motive  were 
presumed  to  have  political  slgniticance, 
with  the  result  that  opposition  to  those 
enterprises  was  aroused  in  tiie  other 

of  constraint  and  doubt 
thus  created  was  fostered  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  campaign  of  falsehood, 
wiilch  for  a  long  time  nad  been  adroitl: 


^  Germans,  I 

wliose  Govei  nmenl  as  a  part  of  its  for¬ 
eign  policy  aesircd  especially  to  so  » 
alienate  Uiis  country  and  Japan  that 
it  would  be  at  the  chosen  time  no  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  cause  a  rupture  of  their 
good  relations.  Unfortunately  there 
Were  people  in  both  countries,  many  of 
whom  were  entirely  honest  in  their  be-  • 
llefs,  who  accepted  every  false  rumor  as  ' 
true,  and  aided  the  German  propaganda 
by  declaring  that  their  own  Uosernmenc 
should  prepare  for  the  conflict  which  , 
Liit-y  ussei'ki^u  was  inevjlaijie,  uia,.  ..ne  ll 
Interests  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Far  l' 
East  were  hostile,  and  that  every  aettv-  h 
ity  of  the  other  country  in  the  Pacific  i 
had  a  sinister  purpose.  11 

Fortunately  this  distrust  was  not  so  > 
gener.al  in  either  the  United  States  or  H 
Japan  as  to  affect  the  friendly  rela-  ; 
tions  of  the  two  Governments,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  ' 
was  increasing  and  the  untrue  reports 
were  receiving  more  and  more  credence 
In  spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  which  were 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to 
counteract  a  movement  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  ancient  friendship  of  the 
two  nations. 

■■  Tho  visit  of  Viscount  Ishii  and  his 
colleagues  has  accomplished  a  great  I 
change  of  opinion  in  this  country.  By 
frankly  denouncing  the  evil  influences  ( 
which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly  i 
pioclaiming  that  the  policy  of  Japan  is  , 
not  one  of  aggression,  and  by  declaring  • 
tJiat  there  is  no  Intention  to  take  ad-  f 
vantage  commercially  or  industrially  of 
the  special  relations  to  China  created  by 
geographicai  position,  the  repi  tsenta-  fV 
tives  of  Japan  have  cleared  the  dlplo-  i 
me  tic  atmosphere  qf  tho  suspicions  r. 
which  had  been  so  carefully  spread  by  ^ 
our  enemies  ani  by  misguided  or  over- 
zealous  people  in  botli  countries.  In  a  i 
few  days  the  propaganda  of  years  has 
been  undone,  and  both  nations  are  now  •. 
able  to  see  how  near  they  came  to 
being  led  into  the  trap  which  had  been  ^ 
skillfully  set  for  them.  \ 

"Throughout  the  conferences  which;, 
have  taken  place  Viscount  Ishii  ha.s  ‘ 
.<»liown  a  sincerity  and  candor  which  dis- 
_  polled  every  doubt  as  to  his  purpose 
.  and  brought  the  two  Governments  into 
an  attitude  of  confidence  toward  each 
otI;er  which  mode  it  possible  to  discuss 
every  question  with  frankness  and  cordl-  i 
allty.  Approaching  the  subjects  in  such  > 
a  spirit  and  with  the  mutual  desire  to  [ 
icmove  every  possible  cause  of  con-  i 
treversy,  tlie  negotiation?  were  marked  } 
n  <iir»r^THfv  a n^l  frnod-Nfiitl  which  from 


PrlDclple  of  Non-Interference. 

"  The  principal  result  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  was  the  mutual  understanding  ^ 
which  was  reached  as  to  the  principles 
governing  the  policies  of  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  relation  to  China.  This  un¬ 
derstanding  is  formally  set  forth  In  the 
notes  exchanged  and  now  made  public. 
The  statements  in  the  notes  require  no 
explanation.  They  not  only  contain  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  '  open  door  '  policy,  ^ 
but  introduce  a  principle  of  none-inter- 
ference  with  the  sovereignty  and  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  China,  which,  general¬ 
ly  applied,  is  essential  to  perpetual  in¬ 
ternational  peace,  as  clearly  declared  by 
President  Wilson,  and  which  is  tlie  very 
foundation  also  of  Pan  Americanism,  as 
interpreted  bv  this  Government. 

The  removal  of  doubts  and  suspi 
cions  and  the  mutual  declaration  of  the 
new  doctrine  as  to  the  Far  East  would 
be  enough  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Commission  to  the  United  States 
historic  and  memorable,  but  It  accom¬ 
plished  a  further  purpose,  which  is  of 
special  Interest  to  the  world  at  this  time, 
in  ^pressing  Japan’s  earnest  desire  to 
co-operate  with  this  country  in  waging 
war  against  tlie  German  Government. 
The  discussions,  which  covered  the  mili¬ 
tary  naval,  and  economic  activities  to 
be  employed,  with  due  regard  to  rela¬ 
tive  resources  and  ability,  showed  the 
same  spirit  of  sincerity  .  condor 

which  characterized  the  negotiations  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  exchange  of  notes. 

,  "  At  tlie  present  time  it  is  inexpedient 

\  to  make  public  the  details  of  Uic^  con-  j 
]  versatlons,  but  it  may  be  said  that  this  i 
I  Government  has  been  gratified  by  the  j 
I  assertions  of  Viscount  Ishii  and  his  col-  I 
I  leagues  that  their  Government  desired  to 
I  do  its  part  In  the  suppression  of  Prus- 
I  slan  militarism  and  was  eager  to  co- 
i  operate  in  every  practical  way  to  that 
1  end  It  might  be  added,  however,  that 
I  complete  and  satisfactory  understand- 
1  Ings  upon  the  matter  of  naval  co-opera-  1 
I  titon  in  the  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of 
I  attaining  the  common  object  against 
I  Germany  and  her  allies  have  been 
1  reached  between  th«  representative  of  I 
I  the  imperial  Japajiese  Navy,  who  is  at-| 

I  tached  to  tlie  special  mission  of  Japan.  | 

I  and  the  representative  of  the  United  j 
I  States  Nav3'-_ 


•''r/'Tnr,'-. 


-j  only  Just  to  that  the  5uo*l 
ceas  which  lias  attended  the  Intercourael 
of  the  Japanese  Commission  with  Amer-1 
lean  officials  and  with  private  person  ■ 
as  well  Is  due  In  large  measure  to  the  [ 
personality  of  Viscount  Ishil,  the  bead| 
of  the  mission.  The  natural  reserve  and| 
hesitation,  which  are  not  unusual  In  ne-f 

gouations  of  a  delicate  nature,  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  inuuence  of  his  open 
triondllness,  while  his  iranknws  won 
the  confidence  and  good  will  ,  , 

la  doubtful  if  a  lUpreseniative  of  a  dii- 
lereni  temper  could  in  so  short  a  time 
have  done  aa  muen  as  Viscount  Isnil  to 
place  on  a  better  and  firmer  oasis  tne 
reiatlons  between  Uie  United  Stales  and 
Japan.  Through  him  Uie  Aincnean  peo¬ 
ple  luivc  gained  a  new  ana  ingner  con-  i 
ueption  01  the  lealliy  qf  oapuii  a  iricmi- I 
ship  tor  the  Uniteu  States,  wii.Cii  wiii  | 
be  mutually  benciieial  m  uie  luiuie.  i 
”  viscouiii  isuji  will  be  leiiiemoered  in 
this  counuy  as  a  staiesiuan  of  nigu 
attainments,  as  a  diplomat  v/itb  a  true 
vision  ot  internaaonai  affairs,  tuid  as  a 
genuine  and  outspoken  mend  ot  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Stuteinent  by  Vlscouut  Isbii. 

The  following  statement  by  Viscount 
Ishij  was  given  out  by  Uie  Japanese 
Embassy  : 

*  iVly  final  departure  from  Washing¬ 
ton  affords  a  fit  occasion  for  me  to  ex¬ 
press  onc<3  more  to  the  American  people 
my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  uie 
cordial  reception  and  iiospiialiLy  ac¬ 
corded  to  uic  special  mission  of  oapau. 
Tne  spoitaneous  anu  enthusiastic  mani¬ 
festations  ot  frieiiuship  and  good  will 
towaia  us  on  all  tcands  have  pioxuunaiy 
impressed  not  uiiiy  tne  niembeis  ot  tne 
mission,  but  the  whole  Japanese  peopie- 
iiic  twiiidiy  feeling  and  fraternal  spirit 
aiways  existing  Oetween  the  two  nauons 
nave  never  been  more  emphatically  tes- 
Uiied  to.  , 

■■  Believing  as  I  do  in  -frank  talking. 

1  have  tried  as  best  1  coula  In  my  puunc 
utterances  in  tnia  country  to  tea  i.*t 
truui  ana  tne  tacts  auout  my  country, 
the  aspirations  anu  motives  which  spur 
my  nation,  ij'or.  to  my  mind,  It  is  nns- 
rcprcseiitatloii  and  Uie  laca  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  allow  discordance  and  uisu  ust 
to  creep  In  in  Uie  relationship  bet\>‘eeii 
naUon.s.  I  am  happy  to  think  Uiat  at  a 
Ume  when  Uie  tiue  unity  and  co-opera- 
tlon  between  thb  allied  nations  are  dire 
riccessitjes,  it  has  been  given  me  to  con- 
Irituie  In  my  small  way  to  a  better  un- 
Oerstandlng  and  appreclaUou  among  the 
Americans  with  rcgai-d  to  Japan. 

The  new  understanding  in  regard  to 
the  line  of  policy  to  be  followed  by 
Japan  and  America  respecting  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  augurs  well  for  the  un¬ 
disturbed  maintenance  of  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  accord  and  good  neighborhood  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries.  It  certainly 
will  do  away  with  all  doubts  Uiai  have 
now  and  then  shadowed  the  Japancse- 
American  rclaUonshlp.  It  cannot  fail  to 
defeat  for  all  Ume  the  pernicious  efforts 
ot  German  agents,  to  whom  every  new 
situation  developing  in  China  hl'vajs 
furnished  so  fruitful  a  field  for  black 
mac^inaUons.  F^or  the  rest,  tiiis  new 
understanding  of  ours  substanUates  the 
■  solidity  of  comradeship  which  is  daily 
I  gaining  strengUi  among  the  honorable  I 
land  worthy  nations  of  the  civilized  j 

Iworld.^  ^  great  pleasure  for  me  to  add  I 
n  th.-xt  this  declaraUon  has  been  reached 
a  as  an  outcome  of  free  exchange  of  frank 
B^iows  between  the  two  Governments.  I 
I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  | 
ISncerlty  and  farsightedness  of  SocreUry  I 
SlA^ing.  with  whorn  It  was  my  privilege 
V  to  associate  In  so  pleasurable  a  way.  It  1 
my  firm  belidt  that  so  long  ^  the  two  | 
1  Governments  maintain^** 


a  perfectly  ap- 


■  ship  to  gume  pu 

I  ot  /sill  remaliV  unchallenged.'' 

I  the  world  will  lemura^u'lg  extension 

I  "Phe  pi  esent  ag  ■■  gentlemen  a 

I  ot  the  „  1908,  which  en- 

hScI  the  united  f »"?s,''„?,rSt'u« 
otV  Pacinc^^^^^ 

I S4  cm  uetcemcM  jfp't?  I 

I  recognizes  the^  which  al- 

•'gc'’a?"Bri“fn"‘““’'jSfn''  £t'd 

S'd%to"^/5'’o\her4SfSL"Sale  S  " 

"y  issented  to  thla  principle. 

Not  Another  Slonroe  Doctrine. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  some  quar-  J 
(ers  here  today  to  attribute  to  the! 
agreement  the  recognition  of  a  Japanese  B 
vonroe  Doctrine,  but  in  authoritaUvo  1| 
*  ...  -  corrected,  withtheff 


I  assertion  that   

I  rather  the  principle  Uiat  on  this 

■  sphere  is  known  as  Pan  Americanism. 
iThe  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  was  contended. 

I  was  based  on  the  principle  of  nauonaJ 

■  safety— the  national  safety  of  the  United 
I  Slates— while  Pan  Americanism  was  al- 
I truistic  in  that  it  was  based  on  pre- 
I  serving  the  integrity  of  all  the  nations  1 
1  involved,  and  was  therefore  Interna- |  ^  ~ 

I  tional.  The  principle  of  the  Monroe  j 
I  Doctrine,  it  was  said,  was  not  appitell  1 

to  China  by  the  Lansing-Ishll  agree-  S'  v 

Imeut  but  it  contained  a  recognlUon  of 
I  the  principle  that  all  the  nations  con- 
Icernod  were  to  see  that  the  territorial 
1  Integrity  of  China  was  respected. 

I  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that 
I  there  is  no  authoritative  statement  cm- 
1  bodying  this  Interpretation.  High  of¬ 
ficials  preferred  to  let  the  agreement, 
with  Secretary  Lansing’s  accompanying 
I  statement,  speak  for  Itself-  Japan's  spe- 
1  clal  interests  in  China  were  likened  to 
I  the  special  interests  the  United  States 
R  has  In  Mexico,  on  account  of  tha  gco- 
^graphlcal  proximity  of  the  two  coun- 

Officials  at  the  Chines©  Legation  de-*^'*-'"'’  ■ 

I  dined  to  comment  on  the  exchange  of 
notes  between  Secretary  Lansing  and 
I  Special  Ambassador  Ishil. _ 

liiiSAWAASKS 
OUR  FRIENDSHIP 

(Japanese  Financier  Sends 
Message. 


A  cable  from  Baron  Shibusawa, 

I  Japan’s  foremost  financier,  who  has 
been  entertained  lavishly  in  the 
United  States,  was  received  to-day  by  I 
William  H.  Williams,  vice-president 
of  Gaston.  Williams  &  Wlgmore.  The  | 
i  message,  bearing  on  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

I  read  as  follows:  _ 

‘Misrepresentation  of  Japans  aiti* 
i  tude  ^ay  create  temporary  suspicions 
I  in  your  country,  but  time  must  reveal 
I  the  truth  that  there  never  has  been 
greater  or  more  general  desire  in  Japan 
1  for  friendly  relations  with  your  country 
I  than  at  present  and  also  the  reallza- 
llion  here  of  the  high  motives  which 
actuate  the  dealings  of  the  United 
j  States  in  the  present  world-wide  com- 
I  plications. 

"We  hope  this  friendly  feeling  on 
our  part  will  in  time  become  under¬ 
stood  by  your  people  and  suspicion 
give  place  to  confidence  and  trust.  Our 
I  recent  economic  expansion  is  publicly 
I  emphasized  as  essential  to  the  build- 
I  ing  up  of  good  relations  wiTli  the 
1  United  States,  our  best  customer,  and 
with  China,  our  second  best.  To  bring 
into  closer  economic  relationship 
I  China.  Japan  and  the  United  Su’es, 
not  with  the  Idea  of  the  selfish  v::- 
1  ploitation  of  any  country  but  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  all  these  countries. 


[will  not  only  result  in  closer  business 
I  relationship,  but  will  help  to  a  general 
Q  better  understanding, 

■'In  Japan  we  are  ready  to  coop¬ 


erate  to  the  extent  of  our  possibilities. 

I  I  have  advocated  for  three  years  the 
I  doctrine  of  cooperation.  I  am  glad  to  | 
I  see  its  realization.” 


The  American  Bugbear 

By  Henry  Raymond  q 
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F'  OR  half  a  century,  but  more  especially  since  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  our  myth-makers  have  been  prodigiously 
busy  with  Japan,  creating  for  us  a  people  as  different  as 
I  possible  from  the  hard-working  but  not  overworked, 

poor  but  not  poverty-stricken,  cheerful  but  not  hilarious  in- 
Ihabitants  of  the  island  empire  beyond  the  Pacific. 

Our  first  myth  dealt  with  a  race  of  cunning  little  yellow- 
Iskinned  artistic  geniuses.  They  sat  forever  in  the  moonlight 
under  a  flowering  cherry  branch  and  gazed  on  the  ghostly 
Ibut  entrancing  outline  of  Fujiyama.  Mostly  they  spent  their 
I  time  writing  poems  to  hang  on  their  cherry  tree,  but  in  brief 
I  intervals  they  created,  for  the  pure  love  of  it,  bewitching 
I  works  of  art  tliat  we  afterward  acquired  for  a  song. 

The  Russian  war  shattered  this  myth  in  fragments,  and  we 
I  straightway  created  a  new  one.  In  this  marvelous  work  of 
imagination  the  Japanese  no  longer  mooned  under  a  wistaria. 

I  Instead,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  them  spent  all  his 
time  in  soldiering  and  politics.  The  Japanese  began  annex¬ 
ing  China  before  breakfast,  seizing  the  Philippines  as  a  fore- 
I  noon  diversion,  bombarding  a  Chinafied  San  Francisco  in 
1  the  afternoon,  and  signing  a  peace  treaty  in  Denver  or  Chicago 
in  time  to  catch  the  night  train  back  to  Tokyo.  They  had 
I  but  one  feeling,  we  were  told — loyalty  to  the  emperor ;  but 
I  one  desire — to  commit  suicide  in  order  that  the  imperial 
1  power  might  be  strengthened.  In  pursuit  of  this  desire  and 
I  in  accordance  with  their  topsy-turvy  morals,  so  our  myth- 
I  makers  assured  us,  all  Japanese  preferred,  no  matter  at  what 
1  cost,  to  lie  rather  than  tell  the  truth.  And  this  myth  is  a 
]  cardinal  article  of  faith,  apparently,  with  a  vast  number  of 
I  Americans  today. 

I  An  occasional  traveler  with  leisure  discovers,  not  the  people 
I  of  the  myth,  but  a  people  on  the  whole  remarkably  like  our¬ 
selves.  He  finds  most  of  them  busily  engaged  making  a 
1  living,  and  hating  taxes  and  foreign  politics.  In  Tokyo  he 
I  finds  men  having  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  from  the 
I  Little  Japanner,  who  regards  the  Russian  war  as  a  mistake 
I  and  Korea  as  an  expensive  blunder,  to  the  blatant  imperialist 
I  who  sees  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  floating  over  all  eastern 
1  Asia.  In  all  the  cities  he  finds  public  administrators,  physi- 
I  cians,  reformers  of  various  sorts  wrestling  with  problems  of 
]  finance,  sanitation,  street  cleaning,  tuberculosis,  infant  mor¬ 
tality,  alcoholism. 

Our  leisurely  traveler  looks  about  him,  he  talks  with  every¬ 
body  he  can.  English  carries  him  far  even  without  an  inter¬ 
preter  in  Japan  today.  He  reads  the  addresses  of  public 
men,  he  follows  newspaper  discussion,  and  he  finds  himself 
hunting  rather  vainly  for  the  Japanese  of  the  myth  in  their 
native  lair. 

In  short,  he  finds  the  same  process  of  economic  development 
and  socialization  going  on  that  is  occurring  in  the  West.  He 
sees  the  same  forces  and  motives  at  work  as  in  the  JVest,  In 
Japan  these  forces  work  under  conditions  of  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  density  of  population,  the  natural  poverty  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  survival  of  old  habits  of  life  and  thought — but  they 
work. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Japan  proper  we  have  a 
group  of  mountainous  islands  only  three  times  as  big  as  New 
York  state.  But  one-sixth  of  that  land  is  arable,  so  a  popu¬ 


lation  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  New  York  city  and  state 
combined  must  be  fed  from  an  area  only  half  as  great  as 
New  York's.  The  empire  has  no  remarkable  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  though  there  is  some  fairly  good  coal,  considerable 
copper,  some  zinc,  gold  and  silver,  no  iron.  There  is  also 
considerable  water  power  in  small  units.  But  Japan  is  by 
nature  a  poor  country,  and  her  fifty-five  million  inhabitants 
have  for  centuries  had  to  make  a  frugal  living  by  the  exercise 
of  an  industry  and  economy  almost  unknown  in  the  West. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  West  knocked  at  Japan’s  closed  door. 
Her  rulers  suddenly  wakened  to  the  significance  of  western 
science  and  material  achievement,  western  military  and  po¬ 
litical  systems,  western  economic  and  social  organization. 
They  determined  to  realize  for  themselves  and  their  people 
the  new  possibilities  of  wealth  and  welfare  that  the  West  had 
to  offer.  They  set  themselves  to  appropriate  and  assimilate 
all  that  the  West  could  teach  them,  and  for  half  a  century 
they  have  been  diligent  students. 

Moreover,  they  were  wise  enough  to  take  the  whole  nation 
to  school  with  them.  In  every  remote  village  of  the  empire, 
the  biggest  building  is  the  public  school.  Every  child  must 
attend  school  from  the  time  he  is  six  years  old,  and  Japan’s 
percentage  of  illiteracy  has  sunk  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
All  school  children  must  study  English,  and  the  whole  cur¬ 
riculum  is  essentially  western. 


Agricultural  Progress 


Educational  progress  is  matched  by  the  attempted  advance 
in  other  lines.  Government  and  people  alike  are  working,  for 
example,  to  improve  agriculture,  which  employs  60  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population.  The  government  is  trying  to  en¬ 
large  the  small  and  irregular  fields  in  use.  It  has  established 
agricultural  banks  and  is  loaning  at  low  interest  to  coopera¬ 
tive  agricultural  societies.  It  has  created  four  experiment 
stations  and  two  sericultural  training  schools.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  local  agricultural  societies,  fighting  plant 
diseases  andXnoxious  insects,  making  much-needed  efforts  to 
improve  the  breed  of  stock,  and  trying  in  dozens  of  other 
ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  fundamental  in¬ 
dustry. 

Japanese  city  life  shows  no  less  striking  advances.  Towns 
and  cities  centuries  old,  with  all  the  inherited  difficulties  of  an 
ancient  past,  are  being  made  over  as  fast  as  finances  allow. 
The  broadening  and  straightening  and  paving  of  streets, 
lighting,  sanitation,  policing,  provision  of  hospital  facilities 
and  public  health  service,  the  war  on  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases  and  alcoholism,  the  improvement  of  prisons  and  the 
wiser  treatment  of  criminals — all  give  evidence  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  social  life  of  the  new  Japan.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  standard  of  living  in  response  to  better  conditions  is 
often  forgotten  by  those  who  fear  the  “swamping”  of  our 
western  coast  by  Japanese  immigration. 

The  industrial  revolution  going  on  before  one’s  eyes  reminds 
one  of  the  England  of  1685.  As  an  enthusiastic  Kyoto  pro¬ 
fessor  put  it,  “Osaka  is  a  beautiful  city — it  is  so  smoky.” 
But  Japan,  with  western  experience  to  profit  by,  does  not  have 
to  blunder  along  for  half  a  century  without  protective  legis¬ 
lation,  as  England  almost  unavoidably  did.  After  many  post- 


ToneUnB^ue^^r^Tin  the  West,  to  the  opposition  of 
manufacturers,  Japan’s  first  factory  act  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  It  is  by  no  means  an  advanced  act, 
yet  some  of  our  southern  states  might  rejoice  had  they  one 
as  good. 

All  these  new  movements  have  accompanied  a  vigorous 
reaching  out  for  more  wealth ;  for  the  Japanese,  without 
doubt,  are  alive  to  the  main  chance.  Poor  in  resources,  they 
looked  hungrily  at  those  of  their  neighbors,  and  a  vigorous  and 
not  too  nice  expansionist  movement  arose,  just  as  in  western 
countries  similarly  situated.  Formosa  and  Korea  and  South 
Manchuria  are  its  fruits.  In  China  the  Japanese  saw  the 
Europeans  seizing  territory,  mapping  out  spheres  of  influence, 
exacting  concessions  for  mines  and  railways — by  threat  of 
force,  if  necessary.  Again  Japan  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and,  so 
far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  her  diplomacy  in  China  has 
been  of  a  piece  with  that  of  Europe. 

Entering  a  fraternity  of  armed  burglars,  Japan  apparently 
did  the  “practical”  thing,  determining  to  play  the  game  with 
the  accepted  weapons  according  to  the  accepted  rules.  She 
did  not  make  the  rules,  but  was  quite  ready  to  accept  them,  if 
one  may  judge  by  her  acts.  Responsible  Japanese  statesmen 
concluded  that  the  only  way  for  Japan  to  get  her  share  of  the 
loot  was  by  building  an  army  and  navy  strong  enough  to 
command  the  “respect”  of  the  other  looters.  Ihe  Russian 
war  and  the  consequent  exaggerated  estimate  of  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  prowess  testify  how  well  the  task  was  done.  Given  Jap¬ 
anese  economic  and  political  conditions,  in  the  face  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  Europe  had  created  in  China,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Japan, 
even  from  a  purely  defensive  viewpoint,  could  have  avoided 
the  military  development  of  the  past  thirty  years.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  issue  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  joined  between  militarist 
expansionists  and  the  advocates  of  peaceful  development  and 
social  reform,  with  the  militarists  for  the  time  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  advantage,  but  by  no  means  altogether  having  their 
own  way. 

Suspicion  of  America 

What  part  is  the  United  States  playing  in  this  Japanese 
development,  fraught  with  consequences  so  big  for  the  whole 
future  o'f  civilization?  From  the  day  when  Commodore 
Perry  anchored  in  Mississippi  Bay  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Russian  war,  the  Japanese  looked  gratefully  on  Uncle  Sam  as 
their  great  and  good  friend,  just  as  China  does  today.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  triumph  of  the  Japanese  arms  there  came  a  change 
in  the  previously  friendly  tone  of  the  American  press.  Ad¬ 
miration  and  liking  seemed  to  change  to  distrust  and  fear. 
The  San  Francisco  school  discrimination,  western  anti-alien 
land  legislation,  and  the  whole  California  anti-Japanese  agi¬ 
tation  were  interpreted  in  Japan  as  meaning  that  we  were  a 
nation  of  boors.  The  Japanese,  not  understanding  the  western 
laborer’s  point  of  view,  could  not  see  why  a  Japanese  laborer, 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally  the  equal  of  one  from 
Europe,  should  not  be  treated  as  well.  But  that,  of  course,  was 
only  Japanese  topsyturvydom.  Japanese  newspapers,  if  any¬ 
thing  more  yellow  than  our  own,  began  to  spread  exaggerated 
I  reports  of  the  exaggerated  and  untrue  statements  concerning 
I  Japan  that  passed  current  among  us  for  truth.  Some  of  our 
newspapers  meanwhile  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaugh- 
I  ter  against  the  little  brown  men.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
I  they  were  puzzled — and  angry.  Then  came  Secretary  Knox’s 
I  proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railways, 
[which  the  Japanese  did  not  at  all  understand,  which  they  re- 
I  garded  as  a  distinctly  unfriendly  move,  and  which  they  sus- 
I  pected  of  being  an  occasion  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  them. 
[Along  with  all  these  dark  doings  of  America — for  they  think 


of  us  in  terms  of  the  nationTjus^is  we  do  of  them — the  Japa-  I 
nese  saw  the  American  navy  growing,  and  heard  fervid  patriots  I 
here  constantly  comparing  it  with  Japan’s  fleet.  They  saw  I 
American  naval  power  creeping  nearer,  with  Hawaii,  Guam  I 
and  the  Philippines  as  points  of  support,  and  the  American  I 
navy  parading  around  the  world  just  to  show  what  it  could  do  I 
at  need.  I 

Our  suspicious  acts  have  continued  down  to  the  present  I 
day,  as  we  may  see  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  figures.  In  the  I 
eight  years  from  1908  to  1915  Japan  spent  on  an  average  I 
$98,000,000  a  year  on  her  army  and  navy;  the  United  States,  I 
$291,000,000.  Japan’s  military  and  naval  expenses  fell  from  I 
36  per  cent  of  her  budget  in  1908  to  31  per  cent  in  1915,  I 
while  ours  rose  from  35  to  41  per  cent.  In  1917  it  will  be  I 
52  per  cent,  and  in  1918,  59  per  cent.  This,  too,  despite  I 
the  pinching  of  Japan’s  economic  and  social  budget  by  her  I 
poverty  and  the  swelling  of  her  military  expense  by  the  com-  I 
plications  of  European  intrigue  in  China,  and  despite  our  I 
unexampled  national  wealth  and  our  expenditures  on  the  j 
Panama  Canal,  which  cut  down  our  percentage  of  military  j 
expense.  I 

And  what  about  that  Panama  Canal,  which  the  United  I 
States  built,  and  fortified,  with  such  unctuous  assurances  of  I 
altruistic  desire  to  benefit  the  world’s  trade?  Could  not 
intelligent  Japanese  see  that  the  king  of  swashbucklers  him¬ 
self  took  the  land  we  wanted  for  this  unselfish  enterprise ; 
could  they  not  read  what  our  naval  strategists  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  that  the  canal  would  double  our  fleet’s  1 
effectiveness  by  making  the  Atlantic  unit  available  against  I 
Japan?  In  the  face  of  such  evident  facts,  what  availed  our  I 
assurances  that  we  harbored  no  hostile  designs  against  their  I 
empire?  Would  sensible  JapaneseJpelieyp  such  deceitful  clnp- 1 
trap  ?  Would  they  not  trust  the  plain  evidence  of  their  own  I 
eyes  and  ears  as  against  the  siren  song  of  a  hypocritical  and  j 
treacherous  foe?  Was  there  ever  a  clearer  case  for  news- 1 
paper  strategists  and  politicians  hungry  for  big  naval  appro- 1 
priations?  I 

Then  came  our  preparedness  hysteria  of  the  past  year.  The! 
Japanese  did  not  hear  a  great  deal  about  it;  yet  the  press  did  I 
bring  word  to  Japan  of  sober  American  citizens  marching  by  I 
tens  of  thousands  to  demand  a  greater  army  and  navy.  News] 
crossed  the  ocean  that  our  president,  after  taking  a  manly 
stand  against  greater  military  preparation,  had  finally  backed 
down,  yielding  to  a  general  public  clamor,  and  that  our  two 
great  parties  were  seeking  popular  favor  by  trying  to  outbid 
each  other  in  promising  a  big  army  and  navy.  Finally,  amid 
a  torrent  of  patriotic  fervor,  our  Congress  passed  a  bill  appro¬ 
priating  for  military — and  notably  naval — purposes  a  sum  j 
$200,000,000  greater  than  was  ever  before  voted  by  any  | 
nation  in  peace  time  for  such  objects.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  sensational  newspapers  issued  warnings  to  their  country¬ 
men,  and  that  some  Japanese  were  nervous  as  to  our  inten¬ 
tions?  If  they  had  been  as  timorous  as  we,  they  would  have 
started  out  next  morning  on  an  American  spy  hunt.  Who  was 
there  to  tell  them  that  we  were  just  a  lot  of  frightened  chil¬ 
dren  getting  ready  on  general  principles  to  repel  an  imminent 
invasion  from  Germany  or  from  Japan — or  from  Mars,  an 
equally  likely  source  of  armed  incursion,  in  their  view? 

Sober,  informed  Japanese  students  of  American  affairs, 
needless  to  say,  did  not  see  an  American  fleet  of  new  super¬ 
dreadnoughts  sailing  into  Yokohama  harbor  on  twenty-four 
hours’  notice.  But  such  students  are  no  less  scarce  in  Japan 
than  are  corresponding  students  of  Japanese  affairs  here.  In 
view  of  our  overt  acts  during  the  past  ten  years,  vastly  more 
threatening  to  Japan  than  hers  to  us,  in  view  of  our  vastly 
greater  wealth  and  strength,  in  view  of  our  immunity  fro^ 


danger,  is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  Japan  s  irresponsible 
newspapers  have  published  and  some,  if  not  many,  of  her  peo¬ 
ple  have  believed  preposterous  tales  of  our  aggressive  designs 
toward  her?  And  is  it  strange  if  such  tales  make  it  easier  to 
get  appropriations  for  Japan’s  army  and  harder  to  get  them  for 
her  schools? 

Rather  I  find  it  strange  that  during  three  months  and  a 
half  of  the  past  spring  and  summer,  while  this  anti-Japanese 
campaign  was  going  on  here,  an  ordinary  American  traveler, 
wandering  all  over  Japan,  visiting  all  sorts  of  places  from 
Tokyo  to  the  most  remote  rural  hamlets,  talking  with  people 
of  every  station  from  prime  minister  to  coolie,  was  everywhere 
received  with  perfect  friendliness,  exquisite  courtesy,  appar¬ 
ently  with  entire  openness.  Superheated  congressmen  in 
Washington  at  the  time  were  belching  forth  denunciations  of 
Japanese  duplicity  and  were  revealing  Japanese  designs 
against  our  life  and  liberty.  Patriotic  newspapers,  seconding 
their  efforts,  were  spreading  Japanese  scares  and  cultivating 
anti-Japanese  feeling  throughout  America. 

And  I,  a  plain  American,  was  strolling  through  the  busy 
streets  of  Kyoto,  sitting  under  the  marvelous  cryptomerias  of 
Nikko,  wandering  along  the  lanes  of  Kyushu,  bordered  with 
their  masses  of  wild  roses — and  everywhere  talking,  in  sign 
language,  in  my  phrase-book  Japanese,  in  English  where  that 
was  understood,  with  dozens  and  hundreds  of  friendly  and 
kindly  men  and  women  whose  only  thought  seemed  to  be  that 
I  was  a  stranger  whom  they  could  serve.  Perhaps  the  Japa¬ 


nese  appreciate  the  value  of  making  a  good  impression  on  the 
foreigner;  yet  their  courtesy  disarms  criticism. 

Dread  of  the  ultimate,  if  not  the  immediate,  possibilities  of 
American  militarism  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  ill- 
informed  in  Japan,  however.  I  shall  never  forget  the  private 
statement  I  heard  of  the  views  of  a  certain  Japanese  scholar 
of  international  reputation,  a  man  whose  broad  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  first-hand  knowledge  of  American  life  goes  back  not 
over  years  but  over  decades,  a  man  intensely  patriotic,  yet 
intelligently  international,  a  lover  of  justice  and  an  indefati¬ 
gable  worker  for  social  improvement.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  United  States,  already  in  his  view  on  the  way, 
and  China  alike  will  have  become  militarist  states.  Between 
Russia  and  China  on  the  west  and  United  States  on  the  east 
he  sees  his  beloved  Japan  caught  in  the  jaws  of  a  military 
vise  and  crushed  out  of  existence  as  an  independent  people. 

Shall  we  justify  the  fears  of  this  lover  of  humanity,  this 
admirer  and  friend  of  the  America  that  has  been?  Or  shall 
we  dash  away  the  poison  cup  that  is  even  now  being  held  to 
our  lips?  Shall  we  reassert  our  ancient  faith  in  liberty,  fair 
dealing  and  straightforwardness  as  the  basis  of  individual  and 
international  relations  alike?  Shall  we  throw  the  weight  of 
our  example  to  aid  the  Japanese  liberalism  struggling  against 
heavy  odds  for  a  Japan  free  from  the  grip  of  her  militarists? 
Shall  our  torch  of  idealism  still  burn  for  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  east  struggling  toward  the  light?  Japan,  China, 
India,  the  whole  world  await  our  answer. 
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Madness  for  Japan  to  Br^ak  Faith 

and  Combine  Against  Us,  Says  Premier. 


TOKIO,  March  6.— The  United  Press  obtained 
to-day  from  the  Japanese  Premier,  Field  Marshal 
Seiki  Terauchi,  this  authoritative  statement: 

*‘The  report  of  Germzmy’s  latest  move  toward  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Japan  and  Mexico  against  the  United  States 
reveals  the  persistence  with  which  the  Germans  are  exert-^ 
ing  themselves  to  estrange  Japan  from  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  shows  their  complete  ignorance  of 
the  aims  amd  aspirations  of  other  nations. 

**Japan  would  be  committing  an  act  of  sheer  madness 
if  she  ever  attempted  to  violate  her  plighted  faith  with  her 
allies  and  with  her  friends  in  difficulties  and  joined  any 
political  combination  against  the  United  States,  with  wbom, 
she  is  linked  by  community  interests  and  vast  material 
interests  as  well  as  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship.  ‘ 
“The  American  public  may  fcst  assured  that  .lapan 
knows  full  well  where  her  true  interest  lies.” 
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Theories  of  health  and  of  sickness  in  China,  based 
on  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology,  might  be  compared  to  those  of  the  early 
Greeks.  The  comparative  backwardness  of  scientific 
medicine  in  China  of  the  present  day  is  largely  due  to  belief  in 
these  theories  held  by  both  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes 
for  over  three  thousand  years.  The  ancient  Chinese,  howdver, 
were  far  ahead  of  their  times.  For  instance,  inoculation  for 
smallpox  was  practised  first  in  their  countrj%  even  before  Lady 
jMary  Wortley  Montagu  introduced  it  into  England. 

Medical  statistics  were  published  by  the  government  during 
the  Chou  Dynasty,  six  hundred  years  before  Hippocrates. 
Medical  men  were  required  to  pass  a  state  examination  before 
they  were  allowed  to  practice,  and  even  isolation  of  cases  of 
infectious  disease  was  generally  known.  The  notorious 
usurper,  Tsao  Tsao,  had  as  his  medical  attendant  Hua  To 
(221-264  A.  D.),  the  great  surgeon  who  was  supposed  to  have 
performed  several  cases  of  intracranial  surgery,  and  who  in  a 
famous  painting  was  actually  depicted  in  the  act  of  operating 
upon  the  distinguished  general,  Kuan  Ti,  for  necrosis  of  the 
elbow. 

The  National  Pharmacopeia,  handed  down  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries,  is  still  very  extensive  and  includes  not  only 
important  drugs  known  in  the  West,  such  as  mercury,  arsenic, 
iron,  sulphur,  camphor,  aconite,  castor  oil,  (^italis,  etc.,  but 
other  inert  or  repulsive  substances,  like  insects,  snakes’  skins, 
tigers’  claws,  deer  horns.  The  Chinese  have  a  strong  belief 
in  all  kinds  of  drugs,  spells  and  charms.  They  also  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  income  on  medicine. 

Organotherapy,  that  is,  treatment  of  diseases  with  sub¬ 
stances  derived  from  organs  similar  to  those  diseased,  has 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  China. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  the  word  "hygiene”  is  synonymous 
with  "sanitation,”  which  again  is  synonymous  with  "drains”; 
and,  since  drains  are  apparently  non-existent  in  China,  he 
draws  the  obvious  conclusion  that  hygiene  is  not  practiced 
there.  The  science  of  hygiene  has,  however,  for  hundreds  of 
3'ears  before  Christ  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  although 
sanitation  as  we  understand  it  nowadaj's  is  rarely  seen  in 
Chinese  cities,  the  people  have  from  time  immemorial  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  are  still  practicing,  a  certain  system  of  hygiene. 


YOUNG  CHINA  LOOKING  FORWARD 

.■limounccviefit  of  the  new  medical  school  at  Changsha 
aroused  much  interest 

Su  Wen  Ling  Ch’u,  a  book  written  about  2,600  years  ago, 
defines  hygiene  as  health  preservation  in  order  that  life  may 
be  lived  to  an  old  age.  It  holds  that  true  hygiene  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  nature’s  laws : 

"Everyone  who  attends  to  them  can  reach  a  hundred  years. 
In  order  to  reach  long  age  you  must  live  moderately,  and  there 
are  two  comprehensive  laws  of  health  which  you  must  obey  in 
order  to  attain  this,  namely:  Restraint  in  all  the  appetites;  and 
cleanliness  in  house  and  person.” 

The  term  corresponding  to  hygiene  in  Chinese  is  Pi''ei 
Sheng,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  writing  of  the  sage,  Chuang  Tzu,  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.,  who  annotated  the  famous  sayings  of  the 


1 
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I  philosopher,  Lao  Tzu.  But  regulations  for  the  proper  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  had  long  before  that  time  been  mentioned, 

I  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  Chou  Li,  or  collection 
of  works  written  by  Chou  Kung  (1105  B.  C.))  brother  and 
I  adviser  to  the  first  emperor  of  the  great  Chou  Dynasty : 

“In  every  country  there  are  sick  as  well  as  healthy  people. 

I  When  treating  the  former,  they  should  be  separated  into  those 
[suffering  from  internal  and  those  suffering  from  external 
1  complaints  (i.  e.,  medical  and  surgical  cases),  and  careful 
I  notes  kept.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  notes  should  be  re- 
I  arranged  and  the  records  tabulated.  From  information  thus 
I  obtained,  rules  regarding  treatment  and  dieting  may  be  revised, 
I  and.  wherever  possible,  adopted.  If,  after  this,  future  statis- 
I  tics  show  that  out  of  ten  cases  treated  all  get  well,  every  satis- 
I  faction  may  be  felt,  if,  however,  only  one  out  of  ten  dip,  the 
I  results  may  be  regarded  as  good;  if  two  out  of  ten  die,  the 
results  are  only  fair;  if  three  out  of  ten  die,  they  are  poor;  if 
four  out  of  ten,  they  are  bad.” 


the  Chou  Dynasty,  when  these  rules  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  medical  officers,  a  proper  state  examination  in 
medicine  was  held  for  those  qualifying  for  doctors. 

But  in  spite  of  some  excellent  methods  of  treatment  and  I 
useful  drugs  handed  down  from  the  ancients,  until  more  lately  ! 
nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  that  knowledge  or  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  The  result  has  been  deplorable.  The 
majority  of  native-trained  physicians  arc  completely  ignorant 
of  the  true  causes  of  most  diseases,  especially  epidemic  diseases, 
their  methods  of  diagnosis  and  m<jj^  of  prevention.  Certain  | 
maladies,  like  cataract  of  tlie  ej’e  or  malarial  fever,  are  still  [ 
regarded  as  incurable.  Syphilis  is  terribly  rampant ;  tubercu-  ^ 
losis  is  common.  The  simplest  measures  of  prevention  are  ’ 
not  practiced  even  among  the  educated  classes.  Cases  when 
diagnosed  are  not  treated  properly,  and,  as  a  result,  numbers  •?, 
of  tlie  most  promising  young  men  are  sacrificed  to  an  early 


TREATMENi  OE  EXES  AINU 


Also,  health  and  dietetics  were  by  no  means  unrelated  sub¬ 
jects  in  those  days.  Food  was  rarely  eaten  uncooked.  Another 
chapter  of  Chou  Li  says : 

“In  spring,  eat  more  sour  stuff;  in  summer,  U'y  more  bitter 
things;  in  autumn,  cook  more  hot  dishes,  and  in  \vinter,  con¬ 
sume  more  salt  food.  Beef  should  be  eaten  with  rice,  mutton 
with  grant  millet,  pork  with  panicled  millet,  dog  s  flesh  with 
kaoliang,  wild  goose  with  barley,  fish  with  sea-gram  and 
SO  on.” 

That  the  ancient  Chinese  also  knew  something  of  drainage 
is  proved  by  the  following  memorandum  on  military  defense: 

“The  officer  of  defense  looked  after  the  defensive  efficiency- 
of  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  the  moats  and  ditches,  and 
planted  trees  along  the  drains.  They  dug  moats  and  utilized 
the  earth  to  build  the  inner  walls  around  the  city.  They  dug 
trenches  and  utilized  the  earth  to  build  the  outer  walls  sur¬ 
rounding  the  suburb,  and  had  drains  as  outlets  for  the  water. 

Truly  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  were  well 
defined  3,100  years  ago!  This  is  the  more  striking  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  the  father  of  medicine  in  the  W est,  about  whom  so 
much  has  been  written,  was  born  in  460  B.  C.,  less  than  2,400 
years  ago.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  during 


Every  civilized  government  now  enforces  vaccination,  so 
that  smallpox  has  almost  disappeared  from  those  countries. 
But  in  China  thousands  of  children  are  either  killed  outright 
or  become  blind  and  incapacitated  forever.  Ifi  Peking,  one 
out  of  every  three  native-born  women  show  old  pock-rnarks. 
Pestilences  like  typhus  or  cholera  still  claim  numerous  victims 
every  year,  spreading  more  rapidly  with  the  spread  of  railroads 
and  other  means  of  rapid  transportation.  Yet  often  only  the 
most  primitive  methods  are  adopted  to  cope  with  these  evils. 

There  are  indeed  early  vague  records  of  contact  with  west¬ 
ern  medicine.  During  the  Mongol  invasion,  for  instance, 
when  on  the  staff  of  the  conquerors  were  several  Persian 
snvanls,  one  of  these,  Fuh-lin,  established  a  charitable  hospital 
in  Peking  in  1272.  Likewise  the  Manchu  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi 

—patron  of  art  and  soldier-statesman— encouraged  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  to  promote  education  throughout  the  country,  and  an 
authorized  translation  of  human  anatomy  from  western  text¬ 
books  tvas  actually  begun  by  Perennin.  The  plan  was  soon 
frustrated  by  native  physicians. 

The  actual  beginning  of  modern  ways,  however,  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company’s  offices 
at  Canton  and  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Arthur  Pearson  of 
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paccinatiorHnstead  of  inoculation  to  prevent  smallpox.  This 

was  in  1805.  .  . 

In  1820,  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  protestant  missionary 
to  China,  opened  a  dispensary  in  connection  with  work  in 
Canton.  The  first  purely  medical  missionary  was  Dr.  Peter 
I  Parker,  an  American,  who  established  an  ophthalmic  hospital 
I  to  treat  the  numerous  cases  of  eye  disease  in  that  city.  Dr. 
Parker  was  in  1852  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
I  China.  Dr.  William  Lockhart  of  the  London  Missionary 
I  Society,  in  1838,  began  his  work  at  Macao,  extending  it  cvent- 
lually  to  Peking,  where,  in  1861,  he  founded  the  hospital  that 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Union  Medical  College. 
The  list  of  foreign  medical  missionaries  in  China  grew 
[throughout  the  century  to  include  over  400  names  of  men 
I  and  women. 

The  progress,  which  throughout  the  ninetccntli  century  was 
I  slow  though  steady,  has  in  the  twentieth  century  been  re¬ 
markably  accelerated.  The  first  event  of  unusual  importance 
in  modern  Chinese  medical  history  was  the  great  pneumonic 
plague  of  1910-11,  which  killed  more  than  50,000  persons  in 
I  the  course  of  five  months.  . 

1  This  epidemic  started  from  an  endemic  center  in  Siberia 
1  (not  from  the  Mongolian  marmot,  as  so  many  imagined) ,  in- 
I  fected  Chinese  coolies  stationed  at  the  border  town  of  Man- 
Ichouli  in  northwestern  Manchuria,  and  spread  with  extraordi- 
jnary  rapidity  along  railway  lines  and  trade  routes.  Almost 
I  every  city  of  note  was  visited  in  the  three  provinces  of  Man- 
Ichuria.  Peking  and  Tientsin  were  attacked,  and  the  pest  ex- 
Itended  even  as  far  as  Chefoo.  No  authentic  report  of  re- 
Icovery  was  known,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  through- 
lout  the  country.  Fortunately,  the  government  placed  unusual 
■  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  western-trained  physicians  with 
I  Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  at  their  head,  and  ^ 
I  the  course  of  the  plague  was  stopped  in  March,  1911. 

I  In  the  following  April  an  international  conference  of  medi¬ 
cal  men  from  eleven  countries  was  held  at  Mukden  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Chinese  Central  Government  to  study  this 
virulent  form  of  plague  and  to  make  recommendations.  Al¬ 
though  the  revolution  occurred  soon  afterwards,  the  new  Re¬ 
publican  government  decided  to  carry  out  many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  established  the  Manchurian  Plague  Preven¬ 
tion  Service  with  headquarters  at  Harbin,  erected  isolation 
camps  at  the  main  railway  stations  in  the  north,  and  encour¬ 
aged  sanitary  reform  in  general. 

I  The  effective  work  of  the  Manchurian  Plague  Prevention 
Service  since  its  inauguration  in  1912^  with  its  staff  of  English 
I  and  American  trained  as  well  as  home-trained  medical  officers, 

,  is  well  known.  Not  only  does  this  service  prevent  plague, 
but  it  promotes  public  health  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures, 
lantern  demonstrations  and  popular  pamphlets.  It  treats  ordi- 
'  nary  hospital  patients  at  its  many  hospitals.  Its  reports  are 
I  published  annually. 

An  interesting  break  with  the  past  was  the  promulgation 
of  a  presidential  mandate  in  November,  1913,  authorizing  the 
performance  of  dissections  on  dead  bodies.  This,  togethei 
with  the  imperial  sanction  for  the  cremation  of  cadavers  from 
plague  in  1911,  has  undoubtedly  removed  a  peat  deal  of 
the  superstition  connected  with  ancestor  worship,  which  has 
made  China  one  of  the  most  backward  countries  as  far  as 
medical  science  is  concerned. 

An  equally  important  presidential  mandate  was  issued  on 
September  30,  1915,  when  western  medical  science  was  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  by  the  central  government.  In  this  man¬ 
date  three  out  of  twenty-three  branches  of  learning  relate  to 
the  profession  of  medicine;  namely,  medicine  proper,  pharmacy 
and  veterinary  science.  The  subjects  which  candidates  are 


A  HUMAN  AMBULANCE 

5'ojjje  poor  Chinese  carry  their  sick  " rig-a-back”  for 
viilcs  to  the  hospital.  The  “a7nbulance"  seems  cheer¬ 
ful  despite  his  burden 

requiied  to  pass  are  the  same  as  those  insisted  upon  by  all 
progressive  countries.  I 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  past  year  was  the  I 
formal  opening  of  the  first  isolation  hospital  of  Peking.  The  I 
capital  of  China  has  been  notoriousl}^  backward  in  matteisj 
sanitary,  and  cases  of  infectious  diseases  like  smallpox,  scarlet! 
fever  and  diphtheria  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.! 
Tlie  present  hospital  has  accommodation  for  sixty  patients.  It! 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  six  months  after  its  opening  thcl 
community  is  already  clamoring  for  more  room  in  order  tol 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  cases.  The  success  ofj 
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THE  HOSPITAL  WAITING  LIST 
Another  way  of  conveying  patients  hi  from  the  coun¬ 
try  is  by  zvheelbarrozvs.  pushed  along  the  road  by 
relatives  and  friends 


fi 
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this  institution  shows  how  quickly  the  Chinese  appreciate  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  medical  treatment,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  preventive  medicine. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  too,  the  evolution  of  the  medical 
school  from  a  one-man  concern  to  an  institution  having  at 
least  six  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  medical  work ; 
a  graded  course  of  four  full  years  in  medicine;  and  a  high 
standard  of  preliminary  training.  A  large  number  of  prac¬ 
titioners  have  graduated  from  these  colleges  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  toward  spreading  modern  medical  knowledge 
among  the  people.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
record  of  those  who  have  obtained  their  qualifications  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Such  men 
have  graduated  from  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  London,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Paris,  Berlin,  Yale,  Harvard,  Chicago,  California  and 
other  American  universities. 

The  first  Chinese  to  obtain  a  foreign  medical  degree  was 
Dr.  Wang  Fun,  of  Canton,  who  graduated  from  Edinburgh 
in  1857  and  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  the 
discoverer  of  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic.  After  him  came 
successively  Dr.  Ho  Kai,  Edinburgh,  who  also  obtained  a 
law  degree;  Dr.  Lim  Boon  Keng,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Wu  Lien 
Teh,  Cambridge  and  Paris;  Dr.  Shu  Su  Jen,  Glasgow  and 
London;  Yen  Fu  Ching,  Yale;  H.  J.  Liu,  Harvard:  Philip 
Sze,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  several  others. 
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OPEN-ATR  PAVILIONS 

The  Peking  Hospital  has  zvards.with  piascas 


China’s  ‘ 


TEMPLE  FAIR 

'  doctors  frequent  these  places 


Many  distinguished  women  doctors  have  also  taken  their  I 
degrees  abroad,  such  as  Drs.  Hu  Kim  Eng,  Foochow;  Ida  I 
Kahn,  Nanchang;  Mary  Stone,  Kiukiang;  Li  Yuen  Tsao,  j 
Nanking,  and  Amy  Wong,  Shanghai.  1 

Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  Japan  to  China,  and  to  I 
cheaper  educational  facilities  in  that  country,  quite  a  number  I 
of  Chinese  graduates  have  returned  from  Japan  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  important  posts  under  the  government.  For  instance,  Dr. 
Fang  Chin,  chief  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Board  of 
War;  Dr.  Tang  Erh  Ho,  the  dean  of  the  Peking  Medical 
College  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  To  the  above  should  be  added  the  senior  graduates 
of  the  missionary.  Dr.  Mackenzie  (founder  of  the  Govern-  j 
ment  Medical  College,  at  Tientsin),  who  have  done  consid¬ 
erable  work  in  forwarding  medical  science  within  recent 
years.  These  include  Dr.  W.  T.  Watt  (formerly  director  of 
the  Sanitary  Department,  Tientsin,  and  physician  to  the  late  I 
President  Yuan)  and  Dr.  Hsu  Hua  Ching  (inspector-general  | 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service)  and  first  director  of  the  Army 
Medical  College. 

In  1913,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  visited  China  on  behalf  of  th^  Carnegie  Peace 
Foundation,  and  in  his  report  dealt  adversely  with  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  sanitary  conditions  that  he  found  there.  In  1914, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  deputed  a  China  Medical  Com- 


READY  FOR  TEMPERATURES  OR  PULSE 

Dr.  Mary  Stone  and  a  corps  of  Chinese  nurses 
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I  mission  to  visit  China  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  medi- 
Ical  education,  hospitals  and  public  health  m  that  country 
'  This  commission,  which  arrived  in  China  in  April,  visited 
I  seventeen  medical  schools  and  ninety-seven  hospitals  m  China 
I  and  Manila.  .  . 

As  a  result  of  their  recommendations,  another  commission 
I  arrived  in  China  in  September,  1915,  and  stayed  four  months 
the  country  to  investigate  further  the  specific  enterprises 
suggested  by  the  former  commission,  and  to  familiarize  them- 
I  selves  on  the  field  with  the  general  features  of  the  situation. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations  which  have  been  put  into  effect: 

1.  The  Union  Medical  College  of  Peking,  established  by 
the  mission  bodies,  has  been  taken  over  for  the  sum  of  £40,000. 

:  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  strong  English-teaching  college, 

I  for  which  purpose  additional  teachers  from  America  will  be 
I  employed. 

I  2.  The  two  senior  classes  of  the  above  college  will  stay  on 
I  to  complete  their  studies  in  the  Mandarin  language,  but  the 
students  of  the  three  lower  classes  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Union  Medical  College  at  Tsinanfu  (Shantung).  Towards 


organized  modern  army,  and  has  graduated  nearly  450  doc¬ 
tors.  The  Peking  Medical  College,  established  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  was  founded  four  years  ago  and  has  about  120 
students  on  its  list. 

A  most  promising  landmark  in  tlie  annals  of  Chinese  medi¬ 
cine  was  the  foundation  of  the  National  Medical  Association 
in  1914,  consisting  of  medical  practitioners  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  in  Europe,  America,  Japan  and  home  colleges.  The  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  considerably  over  40p.-  ^IThe  first  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  this  association  took  place^m  ^anghai  in  February  | 
of  this  year  and  was  attended  by  members  from  all  parts  of  I 
China.  Dr.  Yen  Fu  Ching,  M.  D.  (Yale),  D.  T.  M. 
(Liverpool),  dean  of  the  Hunan-Yale  Medical  School, 
Changsha,  presided.  The  conference  lasted  for  one  week, 
ttiere  being  daily  sessions  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  medical  education,  medical  textbooks  and 
patent  medicines.  In  addition  public  lectures  were  delivered 
each  day  for  one  hour  by  the  better-known  medical  men  of 
China.  On  the  last  day  the  following  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  the  full  conference : 

CourteiV  HarcartI  Mrilieal  School  ol  C-’Hitiu 


UNION  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  PEKING 

.,*■11.  teachers  will  be  eu,l.laeed  ta  make  this  a  stroag  EaglM-spcakmg 
institution 


GATEW.W  OF  PROGRESS 

•  entranJc  leads  into  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  of  China 


this  end  the  China  Medical  Board  has  appropriated  $150,000 
I  gold  to  be  expended  in  five  years  for  additional  buildings  and 

increased  maintenance.  ,  j  •  ni.  i.  • 

3.  A  strong  medical  school  will  be  established  in  bhanghai, 
rhe  teaching  to  be  in  English. 

4  An  annual  appropriation  of  $16,000  gold  for  five  years 
is  made  to  the  Hunan-Yale  Medical  College  at  Changsha  for 

1  the  maintenance  of  additional  members  of  the  staff. 

5  Grants  have  been  made  to  several  missionary  societies 
for  additional  doctors  and  nurses  for  certain  of  their  hospitals 

'"a  s"x  fellowships  for  Chinese  graduates  in  medicine,  five 
scholarships  for  nurses,  and  three  for  pharmacists  have  been 
awarded  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  knowledge  in 

^  7.  Roger  S.  Greene  is  appointed  resident  director  with 
offices  in  Peking.  . 

The  two  principal  medical  colleges  established  by  the 
Chinese  government  are  the  Peiyang  Medical  and  Army  Med¬ 
ical  College,  both  situated  in  Tientsin.  The  former  was 
founded  in  1893  by  the  late  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  has  gradu¬ 
ated  about  150  doctors.  The  latter  was  founded  m  1903  by 
the  late  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  to  train  medical  officers  for  the  newly 


That  this  conference  petition  the  central  government  to 
take  proper  steps  for  the  registration  of  practitioners  of 
western  medicine  and  of  drug  shops  selling  foreign  medicine. 
That  the  government  be  requested  to  establish  a  central  medi¬ 
cal  board  in  Peking,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
government  and  principal  medical  institutions  with  powers  to 
fix  the  medical  curriculum,  grant  licenses  for  medical  prac¬ 
tice  and  supervise  examinations  throughout  the  country. 

That  this  conference  draw  the  attention  of  the  central 
and  provincial  governments  to  the  need  of  combating  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  venereal  diseases.  .  .  i  . 

That  the  government  be  urged  to  establish  without  delay 
a  public  health  service  throughout  the  country. 

That  the  board  of  education  and  Wai  Chiao  Pu  (foreign 
office)  be  asked  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  ten  scholarships  to 
medical  students  from  the  indemnity  fund. 

Of  the  first  ten  honorary  members  elected  by  the  association 
eight  were  foreign  physicians  who  had  done  special  work  in 
China,  and  the  other  two  were  the  minister  of  finance  and 
minister  of  interior,  who  had  both  encouraged  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  the  former  by  subscribing  $100,000  to  the  Central  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  latter  by  introducing  municipal  reforms  into 
Peking. 


In  the  distant  town  of  Taheiho  the  Chinese  govern 


'out  of  china,  cross  the  bay 

cut  has  established  a  large,  iil>-lo-date  hospital 


I  In  many  respects,  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Hospital 
in  Peking,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  is  the  best 
proof  that  modern  scientific  medicine  has  taken  firm  root  in 
1  this  ancient  land.  Unlike  most  undertakings  of  this  nature, 
the  funds  required  for  this  hospital  have  been  raised  partly 
I  from  the  government  and  partly  from  private  sources,  and  the 
;  whole  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
j  When  erected  it  will  have  accommodation  for  fifty  first-  and 
second-class  patients  and  one  hundred  third-class  patients. 
Thus  rich  and  poor  may  obtain  the.  best  treatment  under  the 
same  roof.  All  the  latest  appliances  known  to  medical  science 
I  will  be  installed.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  local 
conditions,  and  if  no  untoward  accident  occurs  it  will  be  the 
most  up-to-date  hospital  in  China  when  completed. 

In  the  planning  of  this  hospital  the  promoters  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  urgent  need  of  establishing  an  institution  in  the  cap- 
I  ital,  where  all  the  highest  officials  constantly  meet,  and  may, 
I  in  their  turn,  introduce  the  blessings  of  the  latest  medical 
science  into  any  province  to  which  they  may  be  sent. 


'  Japan 

.  Baron  Sakatani,  Minister  of  Finance,  Japan,  tells  in 
IMuHoWv?  what  Christianity  has  done  for  Japan, 

1  What  has  Christianity  brought  to  Japan?  You  ask 
I  from  me,  who  am  not  a  Christian,  an  impartial  state- 
I  ment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  brougjht  a  widening  of  our 
I  ideas,  a  feeling  of  internationalism  and  brotherhood. 

I  Of  course,  commerce  would  have  accomplished  that 
I  in  some  degree,  but  commerce  is  self-seeking,  whereas 
I  Christianity  has  always  been  unselfish  and  has  stood 
I  aside  from  personal  profit. 

1  Christianity  has  also  stood  for  many  other  things, 
I  such  as  definition  of  the  social  rights  of  the  people, 
I  Feudalism  existed  in  this  country  for  a  long  time,  and 
1  with  it  the  family  system  which_  still  exists.  There 
rare  many  good  points  in  our  family  system;  our  con- 
I  stitution  -is  based  on  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  tends 
I  to  make  the  idea  of  our  people  somewhat  narrow. 

I  One  will  observe  that  while  private  morality  is  very 
I  high  in  Japan,  public  morality  is  rather  low  in  com- 
I  parison  with  the  former.  People  have  less  regard 
I  for  their  neighbors  than  they  do  in  Europe  and  Am- 
1  erica.  You  notice  how  our  residences  are  entirely  in- 


In  the  awakening,  so  to  say,  of  modern  sanitary  science 
and  progressive  medicine  throughout  China,  American  doctors  i 
and  scientists  have  played  and  are  playing  a  most  important  ^ 
part.  From  its  geographical  position  and  greater  fficility  of 
access,  southern  China  has  made  greater  strides,  and  in  Chang¬ 
sha,  the  capital  city  of  Hunan  Province,  American  and  Chinese  , 
graduates  of  American  colleges  are  working  side  by  side  for  the  ^ 
advancement  of  science  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  among  f 
the  poor.  Even  in  cold  northern  Manchuria,  there  is  now  an 
American  veterinary  surgeon  employed  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment  to  study  and  prevent  cattle  disease.  In  the  Plague 
Prevention  Service,  a  young  American  bacteriologist,  who  has  -j  _ 
worked  under  Professor  Zinsser,  of  Columbia,  is  giving  most 
valuable  assistance  to  his  Chinese  chief,  a  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  England,  in  the  elucidation  of  plague  v^roblems.  ,, 

Truly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  showed  a  remarkable  foresight  seven  years  ago  when, 
it  decided  to  return  its  portion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  for  thes 
education  of  Chinese  students  in  America.  « 

I  dependent  Ironi  each  other 
mon,  and  how  our  people  sleep  in  the 
Ireeardless  of  the  rights  and  comfort  of  others,  ilie  [.r- 
I  people  seem  to  lack  a  feeling  of  public  sprit. 

In  Japan  the  family  is  the  unit,  and  the  home  dwe  - 
ling  is  separated  from  that  of  the  neighbors  by  a  stout 
1  fence  That  is  not  the  way  in  Englpd  and  America. 

I  Our  oalace  has  a  moat  around  it.  One  does  np  see 
lOTch  ^things  at  Buckingham  and  at  the  White  House. 

I  Christianity  is  having  a  large 
ling  these  narrow  ideas  with  a  wider  public  .p  ■ 

The  position  of  woman  ts  yAfAjanL 

I  also  is  being  brought  about  largely  by  Chnstianit>. 

I  Indeed,  the  present  movement  for 
I  of  the  condition  of  women  is  moving  so  pt 

I  tell  them  they  must  be  cautious  ^"!.™f  a  !l’aUto  do 
Ibelieve  that  the  movement  will  go  so  ^^st  as  to  c 
I  great  damage.  True,  some  women  are  seeking  too 
Imtmh  liTrty,  but  at  this  point  Christianity,  wtoch  ha 
Ibeen  the  inspiration  of  the  woman  movement,  begins 

It. 

EEtr Si"  dS-  fp; 

a  Shghtly  bwSr  class.  I  tell  the  Buddhist  p.ests,  that 
ff  iheySre  to  maintain  their  re hgion  Japan.  ti  p 
must  get  hold  of  a  better  class  oi  men.  Although  the 

number  of  Christians  is  relati_vely_smalUlto  gualit. 


hists. 

Some  people  fear  that  the  general  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Japan  would  be  destructive  of  the 
basis  of  the  old  Japanese  patriotism :  but  I  hold  a 
different  view.  In  our  long  history  we  have  several 
times  experienced  the  importation  of  new  ideas.  _  In¬ 
stead  of  Christianity  being  destructive  to  patriotism. 
I  believe  that  it  is  and  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
patriotism.  _ _ 

So  long  as  we  are  able  to  accept  new  ideas  and  to 
digest  them  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  \yestern 
progress,  and  as  for  Christianity,  we  appreciate  its 
value  to  the  Empire  and  welcome  it. 


Japanese  Purposes  in  tKe  Far 
East 

China  has  entered  objection  to  the 
agreement  recently  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  China  ob- 
I  jects  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  these 
1  two  great  powers  on  the  ground  that  the 
I  wishes  of  the  Chinese  people  have  not 
1  been  consulted  in  the  premises.  A  sim- 
I  ilar  protest,  it  is  said,  has  been  filed  at 
I  Tokyo.  China  regards  it  as  an  unjust 
1  and  dangerous  theory  that  any  nation 
I  has  a  right  to  assert  a  claim  to  special 
1  interests  in  another  country  without  the 
1  latter’s  consent.  This  would  seem  to 
I  be  pretty  good  American  doctrine  also. 

1  It  appears  that  Japan’s  claims  to  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  China  have  been  recog- 
I  nized  by  our  Government.  Meantime, 

1  both  Japan  and  the  United  States  re- 
i  affirm  the  “open  door"  policy  and  pledge 
the  independence  and  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  China. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  al¬ 
ways  recognized  and  has  asserted  the 
right  of  special  interests  in  another  coun¬ 
try  based  upon  propinquity.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  is  understood  to  be 
unwilling  to  subscribe  to  such  a  doc¬ 
trine.  China  will  probably  have  to  learn 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  en- 


croaehment  cannot  be  theorized  away, 
but  must  be  met  by  such  power  of 
defense  and  self-protection  that  its  ap¬ 
plication  in  China  by  Japan  or  any 
other  country  will  be  rendered  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  law  of  biology,  which  is  the  law 
of  life,  growth  and  development  in  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  individuals,  will  per- 
dure  in  spite  of  altruistic  theories.  "Prac¬ 
tical  politics’’,  "imperial  politics”,  "world 
politics”,  do  not  stop  at  little  doctrines 
of  altruism  and  equity.  They  will  stop 
in  their  application  only  when  they 
bump  up  against  a  solid  wall  of  bay¬ 
onets  and  machine  guns.  When  China 
has  learned  that  lesson,  she  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  Japan,  or  any  other 
country  which  tries  to  rob  her  of  her 
sovereignty. 

Japan  is  our  nearest  neighbor  to  the 
west.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  issue  of  the  control  of  the  Pacific 
will  have  to  be  thrashed  out  in  one  way 
or  the  other  between  these  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  United  States  has  recently 
refused  to  furnish  Japan  the  steel  and 
other  material  which  she  requires  for 
the  building  of  merchant  ships  because 
Japan  refuses  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mand  of  our  Government  for  the  use 
of  her  ships  during  the  continuation  of 


the  war.  Japan  does  not  propose  to  be  | 
left  stripped  of  merchant  ships  when 
peace  once  more  comes  to  the  world.  ] 
She  wants  to  be  in  a  position  where  she  I 
can  take  her  proper  part  in  the  trade  I 
and  commerce  of  the  world  by  means  | 
of  a  merchant  fle^. 

The  relations  of  Japan  to  China  and  | 
the  moral  support  given  by  our  coun¬ 
try  to  Japan  in  its  relation  with  the  I 
Flowery  Kingdom  are  matters  of  vital 
interest.  When  Japan  raises  the  cry  of  | 
“Asia  for  the  Asiatics”,  and  claims  spe¬ 
cial  rights  in  China,  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  governmental  and  financial,  rt 
means  that  Japan  proposes  to  take  the 
lead  in  developing  China  and  other 
Asiatic  countries  without  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  occidental  nations,  our  own  in¬ 
cluded.  She  is  willing  to  grant  the 
"open  door”  in  China  to  all  nations. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  to  be  left  free 
and  unhampered,  but  territorial  and  po¬ 
litical  aggrandizement  in  China  by  other 
nations  will  not  be  tolerated  by  Japan.  , 
She  has  her  great  plans,  and  her  course 
during  the  war  clearly  enough  demon- 1 
strates  her  shrewdness  and  persistence. 
An  army  of  millions  of  trained  Chinese  | 
soldiers,  officered  by  Japanese  roilitart 
ists,  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bility  within  a  very  few  years.  A  navy 


correspondingly  large  may  also  be  cre¬ 
ated  to  serve  Japanese  statecraft  and 
between  the  two  there  will  be  precarions 
chances  for  occidental  nations  to  as¬ 
sert  themselves  in  the  great  eastern  half 
of  the  world.  Certain  historians  have 
predicted  the  ascendancy  of  the  yellow 
race  over  the  whites  in  due  course  ef 
time  and  the  activities  of  Japan  portend 
po.ssibilities  and  open  up  vistas  of  power 
and  aggrandizement  such  as  may  cause 
the  white  man  to  indulge  in  a  little  pro¬ 
found  thought. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1915, 
Count  Hioki,  the  Japanese  Minister  in 
Peking,  personally  laid  before  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  China  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  twenty- 
one  “demands”,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  astounding  character,  which  China, 
under  threat  of  still  more  drastic  de¬ 
mands,  agreed  to  keep  secret.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  .  Japan  had  presented  only 
eleven,  not  twenty-one  “demands”,  and 
this  falsehood  was  conveyed  to  the  for¬ 
eign  departments  of  the  Powers  with 
which  Japan  had  diplomatic  relations. 
This  communique  omitted  several  of  the 
most  important  “demands”  and  placed 
the  remaining  ones  in  a  false  relation  to 
the  others. 

We  publish  these  twenty-one  “de¬ 
mands”  in  extenso’. 


(1)  Japan  “in  its  own  time”  takes 
over  all  German  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  province  of  Shantung. 

(2)  China  permits  Japan  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Chefoo,  or  Lungkow, 
with  a  junction  with  the  present  Shan¬ 
tung  railway. 

(3)  China  must  pledge  herself  not 
to  permit  any  territory  within  the 
province  of  Shantung  or  the  islands  on 

I  the  coast  to  be  surrendered  to  any  third 
I  Power.  ' 

I  (4)  Certain  points  in  Shantung  shall 
be  opened  as  treaty  ports,  according^  to 
agreement  to  be  made  between  China 
and  Japan. 

(5)  The  control  and  administration 
of  Kirin-Changchun  railway  (in  central 
Manchuria)  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
government  of  Japan  for  ninety-nine 
years. 

(6)  The  transfer  of  Port  Arthur  and 
of  the  Manchurian  and  Mukden-Antung 
railways,  is  to  be  extended  to  ninety- 
nine  years. 

(7)  Japanese  subjects  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  acquire  and  possess  land  in 
southern  Manchuria  and  eastern  Mon¬ 
golia  with  the  right  to  erect  buildinp  on 
such  land  for  purposes  of  trade,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural. 

(8)  The  Chinese  Government  must 


get  the  consent  of  Japan  before  it  grants 
a  tliird  nation- the  right  to  build  rail¬ 
roads  in  its  defense,  or  negotiate  loans 
with  a  third  Power  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  railroads  there.  The  con¬ 
sent  of  Japan  is  also  required  before 
loans  may  be  negotiated  for  which  se¬ 
curity  is  offered  in  the  local  taxes  in 
eastern  Mongolia  and  southern  Man¬ 
churia. 

(9)  these  districts,  Japanese  sub¬ 
jects  shall  have  the  right  to  settle  and 
engage  in  trade  and  industry  of  any 
kind  whatever.  • 

(10)  The  Chinese  Government  must 
consult  Japan,  before  China  decides  to 
appoint  counsellors  or  instructors  for 
political,  financial  and  military  purposes 
in  these  regions. 

(11)  Japanese  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  to  open-  mines  in  these  prov¬ 
inces,  the  products  of  which  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  jointly  by  both  Governments. 

The  next  group  of  "demands”  deals 
with  the  Hanyehping  corporation,  the 
Chinese’  only  modern  iron  works,  with 
its  own  coal  mines  and  iron  mines  in 
the  Yangtse  Valley  where  the  Japanese 
foolishly  have  been  granted  great  con¬ 
cessions. 

(12)  The  monopoly  shall  be  man¬ 
aged  jointly  by  China  and  Japan  and 
China  may  not,  without  permission  of 
Japan,  dispose  of  her  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

(13)  All  of  the  mines  connected  with 
the  Hanyehping  corporation  and-  mines 
in  proximity  to  it  ^ay  not  be  worked 
by  others  than  by  the  corporation  with¬ 
out  its  permission,  and  the  consent  of 
the  corporation  must  first  be  obtained 
before  any  mining  industry  shall  be 
begun  which  directly  or  indirectly  af¬ 
fects  the  interests  of  the  corporation. 

Japan’s  interest  (sic!)  in  the  integrity 
of  China,  which  undoubtedly  is  some¬ 
what  overshadowed  by  the  above  “de¬ 
mands”,  suddenly  appears  in  all  its  al¬ 
truism  in  the  fourteenth  paragraph 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(14)  The  Chinese  Government  agrees 
not  to  surrender  any  island,  harbor,  or 
bay  to  a  third  Power. 

The  last  group  of  “demands”  was  the 
one  which,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  was 
kept  secret  from  the  world  and  this 
group  is  undoubtedly  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all: 

(15)  China  engages  herself  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
munitions  which  she  needs  from  Japan, 
or  a  jointly  operated  arsenal  shall  be 
erected  by  Japan  in  China  for  which 
Japanese  raw  materials  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  Japanese  engineers  shall  be 
engaged. 

(16)  The  police  in  certfiin  places  in 
China  shall  be  administered  jointly  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  or  else  China 
shall  appoint  in  such  places  a  larger 
number  of  Japanese  to  organize  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Chinese  police. 


(17)  Japanese  shall  be  appointed  as 

counsellors  in  political,  financial  and  mil¬ 
itary  matters. 

(18)  Japanese  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  to  preach  Buddhism  in  China. 

(19)  Japanese  shall  have  the  right  to 
own  land  in  inland  China  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  building  Japanese  hospitals, 
churches  and  schools. 

(20)  In  the  provinces  of  Fukien  (op. 

posite  the  island  of  Formosa),  Japan 
shall  have  the  right  to  build  railroads, 
to  open  mines,  to  construct  harbors  and, 
in  case  foreign  capital  is  needed,  Japan 
shall  be  consulted.  .  • 

(21)  Japan  shall  have  the  right  to 
build  a  railway  connecting  Wuchang 
(Hanl^ow)  with  Kiukiang  and  Nan- 
chang  (all  in  the  Yangtse  Valley)  be¬ 
tween  Nanchang  and  Chaochoufu  as  also 
Wuchang  and  Hanchow  (Chauchoufou 
and  Hanchow)  near  the  coast  in  south¬ 
eastern  China. 


It  was  this  last  named  group  (seven 
“demands”)  which  Japan  tried  to  hide 
from  the  great  Powers,  and  the  reason 
is  readily  understood.  This  last  group 
of  seven  “demands”  not  only  violates 
the  integrity  of  China,  but  seriously 
threatens  the  interests  of  certain  great 
occidental  Powers  established  in  the 
Yangtse  Valley.  After  nearly  four 
months  of  negotiations,  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  May  7,  1915,  was  handed  an 
ultimatum:  directly  threatening  war  but 
nearly  at  the  same  time  China  received 
a  sharp  warning  from  England,  and  the 
result  was  that  China  ^yielded  regard¬ 
ing  the  remaining  groups  of  “demands”, 
with  the  understanding  ^  that  the  last 
group  was  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  con¬ 
cessions,  China’s  existence  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  was  saved  once  more. 

The  dark  clouds  in  the  Far  East  are 
not  without  their  silver  lining.  China 
is  still  a  free  country,  even  though  its 
freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  has  been . 
seriously  limited  in  certain  provinces, 
and  there  is  yet  hope  of  the  removal  of 
these  strictures.  But  the  hegemony  of 
Japan  in  the  East  will  mean  peril  to 
white  civilization. 

The  present  weakness  of  the  Chinese 
army  does  not  lie  in  its  soldiery,  which 
is  peaceful,  contented,  patient,  and  not 
lacking  in  courage,  but  rather  in  the 
easy-going,  lackadaisical  system  of  its 
leaders.  China  herself  is  a  most  peace¬ 
able  nation,  but  a  Chinese  army  of  ten 
million  soldiers,  with  Japanese  officers,, 
is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities.j 
A  careful  study  of  the  twenty-one  “de- 
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JAPAN  AND  AMERICA-^RIENDS 

For  more  than  half  a  century  there  w^s  iwthing  but  good  will  and 
friendship  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  But  for  ten 
years  there  has  been  growing  up  in  each  land  a  small  body  of  men 
who  have  felt  and  fomented  distrust,  and  there  have  been  ^irqes  tvhen 
these  men  were  able  to  communicate  their  distrust  so  that  larger  .sections 
of  the  press  and  many  of  the  people  began  to  fear  that  the  two  nations! 
might  even  drjft  into  war  against  all  their  best  interests  and  true  desires. 

How  can  we  preserve  fellow'ship  and  right  understanding  between  the  r 
United  States  and  Japan?  ,  •  ,  •  u 

I.  By  resolutdy  determining?  both  in  Japan  and  m  America  tr^t 
we  will  preserve  it,  and  that  we  will  keep  our  heads  and  not  be  coerced  by 
any  circumstances.  There  are  some,  like  Congressman  Mann,  who  de¬ 
clare  that  “destiny"  will  bring  on  a  conflict  between  the  two  nations.  Des¬ 
tiny  will  set  us  at  each  other’s  throats !  But  what  is  “Jestiny”  ?  Is  it  the 
God  of  Peace,  who  made  all  mankind  one  blood,  tojive  as  brothers  on 
the  earth?  Is  it  our  own  wills?  Why  do  we  need  to  surrender  to  our 
own  deeds?  Why  not  will  that  we  zvill  no  I  -di-lft  into  the  madness  of 
hate  and  war?  We  do  not  need.tg  be.slakjss  to  our  own  stupidity.  We 
can  will  to  be  rational  and  to  deal  justly  ind  to  preserve  friendship.  The 
Japanese  also  can  will  this.  We  can  tell  each  other,  and  all  rhe  marplots 
and  weak-wills  who  think  that  men  cannot  restrain  their  injustice,  that  we 
mean  to  have  peace.  . 

2.  By  believing  good  and  not  evil  about  each  other.  V^e  can  begin 
by  believing  and  saying  both  In  Japan  and  in  America  that  the  honest 
and  earnest  people  of  each  land  want  only  peace  and  friendship.  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  who  was  recently  in  Japan,  was  a  true  messenger  there 
and  is  a  true  messenger  in  America.  At  St.  Louis  in  October  he  said : 

“I  said  repeatedly  (in  Japan)  that  a  large  niaiority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  not  desire,  but  would  deplore  and  stubbornly  oppose,  war  with  Japan, 
except  in  self-defense,  anef  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  there  is  not. now  nor  vill 
be  any  cause  for  serious  trouble  or  dicacrieen'ent ;  that  there  need  be  no  conflict  of 
:  opinion  which  could  not  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  mutual  negotiation 
1  and  consideration.  I  also  expressed  the  belief  that  our  Governmental  Admmistra* 

I  tion  is  and  would  be  inclined  toward. thfs^^n'.osC  desirable,  exerefse  of  authority, 

“And  now  I  am  here  to  say  in  words  just  as  emphatic  and  in  a  belief  no  less 
absolute  that  the 'leading  and  controlling  m.en  of  Japan  are  equally  anxious  to  nave 
a  continuance,  permanently,  of  the  peaceable  and  friendly  relations  now  exisung 
I  between  these  two  countries.  That  there  may  be  exceptions  m.ay  go  without  saying, 

I  it  would  be  usual,  and  need  excite  no  surprise  nor  fear  if  such  is  the  fact.  •  •  • . 

I  The  mdbt  prominent  and  influential  men  in  Japan  are  outspoken  in  their  profession  j 
1  of  friendship  toward  the  United  States.” 

This  is  the  way  all  responsible  men  should-talk  about  our  relations  to 

I  Japan.  _  r  l  u  u 

I  3.  By  acting  justly  in  each  land  toward  citi^^ens  of  the  other,  the 

Japanese  treating  Americans  justly  in  Japan  and  Americans  treating  Japa¬ 
nese  justly  in  America.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  do  right.  And  we  need 
1  to  do  right  for  our  own  sake.  It  will  profit  us  nothing  to  try  to  benefit 
ourselves  by  wrongdoing.  It  cannot  be  done.  What  is  right  is  a  ques- 
Ition  to  be  considered  calmly  and  without  prejudice;  but  the  problem  of 
Ithe  rights  of  Japanese  in  California  to  own  property,  their  right  ■  j 

[quire  citizenship,  their  right  of  justly  regulated  admission  to  the  United | 
[states,  is  a  problem  to  be  considered -without  racial  prejudice  or  bigotry 
land  on  the  basis  -of  moral  and  economic  justice,;to  both  Japanese  and 

lAmericans.  u  '  a 

I  4.  By  judging  each  other  as  we  ourselves  ..a*re  willing -to  be^uage^ 

[The  trouble  Is  that  countless  people  apply  one  standard  to  themselves  and 
Ito  their  own  actions  and  another  standard  to  the  Orient.  Conduct  wmen 
|we  justify  or  excuse  in  a  Western  nation  we  reprehend  in  an  Eastern.  But 
Ithere  are  not  two  moral  laws,  one  east  and  the  other  west,  of  Sue^.  J^p^^- 
Inese  and  American  conduct  should  be  judged  by  the  same  laws,  and  what- 
lever  allowance  is  expected  for  one  should  be  conceded  to  the  other. 


MOTONO  DECLARES 
JAPAN’S  FRIENDSHIP 
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Says  Mission  Estabiished  a  Fuii 
Accord  with  America  as  to 
War  Co-operation. 

APPROVES  CHiNA'S  COURSE 


Foreign  Mlnleter  States  Toklo  Muet 
Maintain  "Our  Seniority" 

In  Far  East. 
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TOKIO,  Jan.  22.— Viscount  Motono,  tha 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  In  his  speech 
tonight  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
announced  that  tho  members  of  the 
Japanese  Mission  recently  sent  to  Amer¬ 
ica  had  established,  after  a  frank  ex¬ 
change  of  views,  a  full,  mutual  accord 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
In  regard  to  military  co-operation  In  the 
war. 

Tho  great  war  which  has  bathed 
Europe  In  blood  for  the  last  three 
years  continues  its  grievous  course,  and 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  predict  the 
end,”  the  Foreign  Minister  said.  “The 
valiant  sea  and  land  forces  of  all  our 
friendly  allied  powers  have  fought 
throughout  tliese  long  years  amidst  suf¬ 
ferings  of  every  kind  wjth  supercourage 
and  unalterable  confidence  which  call 
for  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the 
entire  world. 

“  Japan,  faithful  to  her  International 
engagements,  has  made  every  effort  to 
aid  the  Entente  Allies  to  secure  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war  and  has  co-operated  by 
every  possible  means  with  her  military 
and  navy. 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
Japan's  co-operation  is  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  peoples  and  the  Govern- 
ments  of  the  Entente  Allies.  Our  al¬ 
liance  wlthyGreat  Britain  always  has 
been  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  It  was.  above  all  things, 
the  reason  why  Japan  participated  in 
this  war.  Since  then  Japan  has  spared 
no  effort  to  assist  her  ally.  It  Is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  relaUons  ex¬ 
isting  between  our  two  countries  have 
become  more  firmly  cemented  and  more 
Intimate. 

“We  are  unable  to  foresee  now  what 
may  be  the  situation  In  the  world  after 
the  WOT,  but  It  Is  certain  tliat  while 
the  common  interests  of  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  In  Asia  exist  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  aJid  peoples  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  will  understand  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  a  loyal  maintenance 
of  the  alliance,  and  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  should  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  nation. 

Pollciea  Teward  China, 

'*  With  regard  to  our  policies  toward 
!  China,  1,  on  a  previous  occasion,  de- 
!  dared  the  Japanese  Government  had 
no  intention  of  Interfering  or  taking 
sides  In  Internal  political  dissensions 
In  China.  The  Japanese  Government 
will  maJntein  good  relations  with 
a  stable  Government  lo  China  with¬ 
out  regard  to  party  or  faction.  Such 
a  stable  Government  will  have  always 
our  assistance  and  recognition  so  long 
OB  the  attitude  and  policies  of  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  compatible  with  the  In¬ 
terests  of  our  country.  Since  this  state¬ 
ment  was  made  the  Government  scru¬ 
pulously  has  followed  thecourseoutllned. 
We  now  are  able  to  greatly  felicitate 
ourselves  upon  the  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  reletions  resulting  there¬ 
from. 


llive  up  to  other  people’s  expectation  of  us.  If  they  believe  the  highest  of 
us  we  are  uplifted  to  justify  their  judgment.  If  they  think  meanly  of. us 
we  can  too  easily  drop  down  to  the  level  of  their  estimate.  Americans 
can  believe  the  best  about  Japan  and  see  in  and  for  Japan  her  own  noblest 
possibilities.  That  is  the  best  way  to  help  Japan  to  .be  her  best  self  and  to 
realize  what,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  can  become.  And  Japan  can  help  t 
Americans  by  believing  the  best  about  Arperican  desires  and  purposes  in  | 
spite  of  all  the  worst  that  obtrudes  itseff.  ^  I 

6.  By  doing  right  toward  the  neighboring  nations,  America  totvard 
Mexico,  and  Japan  toward  China.  Any  sinuous  or  insincere  or  selfish  ac¬ 
tivity  by  either  nation  is  injurious  to  good  will  and  right  understanding. 
If  Japan  or  the  United  States  are  not  ingenuous  and  generous  and  fair 

[toward  the  nations  nearest,  each  will  suspect  that  the  other  may  have  the 
[same  disposition  secretly — America  toward  Japan,  and  Japan  toward 
[America. 

7.  By  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  gathering  of  friends 
of  Japan  and  China  which  met  in  New  York  in  September  (referred  to 
in  the  November  Review),  and  which  voted  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States  “to  recommend  to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  non-partisan 
commission,  of  not  less  than  five  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study 
the  entire  problem  of  relations  of  America  with  Japan  and  with  China, 
and  further  to  recommend  to  Congress  that,  it  invite  the  government  of 
China  and  the  government  of  Japan  each  to  appoint-  a  similar  commis¬ 
sion,”  the  American  commission ,  to  meet  the  commissions  of  China  and 
Japan  in  their  respective  countries.  ,  ' 

8.  Lastly,  friends  in  the  United  States  can  help  by  showing  kindness 
and  courtesy  to  all  Japanese  visiting  or  living  in  America  and  by  increas- 
"ng  the  number  of  Christian  men  and.w'omen  who  go  out  to  live  in  Japan 
:o  commend  Christianity  to  the  -Japanese  as  the  pne  religion  which  pro- 
"laims  a  God  and  Father  of  us  all  and  which  can  make  all  nations  one  in 
:he  fellowship  of  Christ 


have  frequently  attempted  by  Indirect 
means  to  draw  the  Entente  Powers  Into 
pourparlers,  but  It  is  necessaa*y  to 
regard  with  much  circumspection  alleged  1 
proffers  of  peace  from  our  enemies.  We 
know  from  declarations  of  our  friends 
and  allies  what  they  consider  the  basis  j 
of  future  peace.  These  differ  appre¬ 
ciably  from  those  well  known  10  be  the  1 
objects  of  our  enemy. 

“We  must  conclude,  then,  that  so  long 
as  the  views  are  thus  widely  apart, 
there  is  little  hope  of  peace  in  the  near 
future.  Kevcrtheless  I  desire  to  show 
I  you  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  peace.  You  know  that 
by  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  Alii-  1 
,ance  the  two  countries  have  engaged  re-  | 
clprocally  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace.  At  the  putset  Japan  adhered  to 
the  Declaration  of  London  of  Sept.  6, 
1914,  which  obliges  the  signatory  pow- 
„  ers  and  those  which  may  hereafter  ad- 
Ihere  to  make  peace  only  in  common,  and 
to  consult  mutually  upon  conditions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  enemTes.  Not  only  has 
Japan  not  received  up  to  this  day  any 
proposition  from  any  allied  power  what¬ 
soever  concerning  peace  conditions,  but 
we  do  not  believe  the  time  has  yet  come 
definitely  to  take  up  negotiations. 
Pledices  Support  Allies. 
“Japsji  is  continuing  to  exert  every 
effort  to  co-operate.  It  is  entirely  su¬ 
perfluous  to  declare  that  Japan  will  con¬ 
tinue  wiU\  loyalty  to  support  Ixpr  allies 
with  every  means  of  assistance  materi¬ 
ally  possible.  This  would  merely  be 
honorably  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
the  obligations  of  loyalty  toward  our 
allies. 

‘Oentlemen.  the  responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  Far 
East  lies  entirely  with  Japan.  It  is 
proper  that  we  should  not  hesitate  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  take  necessary  steps 
In  the  event  that  our  seniority  should  be 
fiiS  menaced.  1  will  add  that  in  order  to 
•  ™  assure  lasting  peace  In  the  future  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  Japan  must 
not  recoil  from  any  sacrifice  she  may  be 
called  upon  to  make." 


I  '•  One  thing  I  desire  parUcularly 
I  speak  of.  namely,  the  decision  taken 
I  by  our  neighbor  to  declare  war  against 
I  Germany  In  August,  1917.  The  in- 
I  creased  German  power  was  the  greatest 
I  menace  to  the  security  of  the  Far  East. 

I  All  tlie  powers  having  large  interests 
1  bordering  on  the  Pacific  recognized  tto 
I  danger.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  Japan  forced  Germany  from  Tslng-tao. 

1  China  recognized  that  her  Interests 
I  marched  with  ours,  and  I  wish  liow  Witt 
I  you  gentlemen  to  extend  the  heartiest 
IcongxatulaUons  to  China  for  her  wls- 
Idom  In  deciding  to  place  herself  rtao- 
I  lately  In  the  camp  of  the  Entente  Allies. 

"  The  Chinese  Government  expressed 
na  desire  to  increase  the  customs  t^.  “ 
I  suspend  indemnity  payments,  and  aUo 
I  to  modify  certain  conditions.  Japan. 
[SerXs.  10  accord  with  all  the  in- 
Iterested  powers,  and  wishing  to  show 
Isympathy  with  China  In  recognizing  the 
[just  demands,  acceded  to  those  reuuesls. 
I’  "The  auesUon  of  the  customs  increase 
reaulred  careful  regulaUon.  and  a  con¬ 
ference  of  delegates  of  the 
terested  has  now  gathered  at 
for  a  discussion  of  the  details.  The 
Government  wlU  convey  to  you  the  re- 
[  aulte  of  this  conference  as  soon  m 
possible. 

Accord  With  Anteries-y 

"  The  Government  last  yW*  sent  a 
onecliJ  mission  to  America  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  our  elncers  fellciU- 
1  tlons  and  at  the  same  to  consult  with 
the  American  ottlcials  regarding  Uie 
oo-operaUon  of  the  two  countries  In 
the  European  war.  The  members  of 
that  mission  exchanged  trank  views 
with  the  American  authorities  and  pe 
?e^lt  wastho  estabUshmont  of  a  full 
iJSSal  “cord  with  regard  to  mlUtary 

hy  this  opportunity  the 
Chinese  awstion  was  made  the  siAjeot 
of  a  full  and  frank  dlsousslon.  Being 
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RelatlOBB  Witli  Russia. 

"With  regard  to  Russia.  evenU  have  j 
followed  dUlokly.  The  Government! 
which  is  at  present  In  j 

ha.  concluded  an  I 

enemies  and  appears  to  be  at 
of  signing  a  separate  peace.  Informa-  I 
tlon  TOchlng  us  regarding  fte  negoto- 
tions  are  mors  oMesa 

extreme  prudence  m  called  upon  to 

wfSre  unable  to  say  whether  the 

take.  We  are  un^m^t_L,itbvsk  j-each 

negotiations  ^  view  of  the 

a  hitherto  existing  be- 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  JAPAN 


A  VINDICATION  OF  JAPAN’S  FOREIGN  POLICY  BY  MARQUIS  OKUMA 
AS  INTERVIEWED  BY  GREGORY  MASON,  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  STAFF 


A  FEW  montlis  ago  liis  opponents  were  sure  that  politically 
Marquis  Okuma  was  Wished.  More  recently  it  seemed 
that  in  a  completer  sense  he  had  rmi  his  coiu’se.  ^  lien 
br  several  days  he  baJanced  on  the  edge  of  death.  But  a  knack 


of  t^miing  defeat  into  victory  has  marke^l  the  long  life  of  the 
yoimg  old  man  who  has  five  times  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  twice  Premier  of  Japan.  The  other  day  Marquis  Okuma 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by  three  hundred  friends  who  toasted 
tiis  ret\im  to  health.  And  he  is  no  niore  dejid  jKjlitically  than 
lysiejiUy.  He  may  not  hold  office  again,  but  while  he  lives  he 
11  be  a  force  in  politics. 

Marqiiis  Okuma  has  be^m  again  writing  articles  and  giving 
uiterviews  on  political,  social,  ajid  educatioiial  questions  of  the 
day — eveiything  from  the  “  open  door  ”  in  China  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  adoption  of  Roman  letters  for  the  written  language 
of  Japan.  This  method  of  expression  has  long  been  a  favorite 
one  with  Okuma^  especially  when,  the  tiller  of  Government  is 
out  of  his  hand.  Okuma  is  like  Roosevelt— you  deprive  him 
of  office,  but  while  he  lives  you  cannot  deprive  him  of  infiueuce. 

Nor  wiule  he  lives  can  you  deprive  him  of  ids  wide  and  deep 
interest  in  life.  That  has  saved  him  from  death  time  and  again. 
You  can  see  this  in  Ms  eyes — very  shrewd  but  very  kind — eyes 
that  have  been  kept  young  by  their  zest  for  everything  they  have 
seen.  What  other  living  eyes  have  seen  more  than  they?  They 
have  seen  a  barbarous  feudal  state  where  men  wore  two  swords 
at  the  thigh  become  a  modem  nation  of  factones,  limousines, 
and  derby  hats.  Were  there  an  Englishman  ot  a  Frenchman 
now  living  who  had  lived  in  the  England  or  the  France  of  the 
feudal  period  he  woidd  have  known  no  greater  changes  than 
those  which  Okuma  has  known.  And  it  is  the  determination  to 
see  the  outcome  of  other  changes  now  in  evolution  which  keeps 
Okiuua  alive  and  energetic  at  eighty.  ^ 

‘‘About  two  months- ago,  when  I  was  vei-y  seriously  ^ill,”  said 
he  when  I  had  congTatulat^l  him  on  his  recove 
seemed  wonderfully  interesting.  So  I  determine 
my  depai-ture  from  it  for  a  litde  while  longer.”^ 

We  were  sitting  in  a  parlor  of  Okuma’s  big,  foreign-style 
house  at  Waseda,  a  suburb  of  Tokyo,  the  site  of  Waseda  Uni¬ 
versity,  foiuided  by  Okuma  and  still  governed  by  Iiim.  The 
room  was  very  large,  and  bitter  cold.  In  Japanese  fashion,  it 
had  been  unheated  till  we  enteredit,but  now  gas  jets  were  hghted 
behind  the  imitation  coals  in  the  single  fireplace.  Twenty  feet 
away  from  its  desirable  waraith  we  huddled  around  a  little 
table— Okuma,  Dr.  Masasada  Shiozawa,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Economics  of  Waseda  University,  and  I.  As  slight  auxiliaries 
t  room  there  were  the  thick 
eons  and  calorific  substances 

_ before  us  at  Okuma’s  order. 

There  were  cigars,  Japanese  and  foreign  cigarette,  “  whisky 
bonbons,”  crackers,  and' piping  hot  tea.  _  This  was  English  te 
seiwed  with  sugar  and  “  cream  ” — as  thm  milk  is  courteously 
called  in  Japan,  where  champagne  is  common  and  real  cream 
is  a  luxm-y  seldom  seen  and  hardly  ever  tasted.  Later,  as  we 
talked,  servants  brought  in  more  tea— Japanese  tea,  fragrant, 
untainted  with  sugar,  and  served  in  daintily  colored  cups. 

Marquis  Okuma  reads  English  and  understands  some  ot  the 
spoken  language,  but  speaks  it  little  himself.  Dr.  Shiozawa,  a 
(Miivuished  and  accomplished  gentleman  of  average  Japanese 
size,  mth  a  huge,  handsome  mustache  drooping  like  a  pirates, 
had’ volunteered  as  intei-preter. 

Except  for  the  luxui-y  of  that  frigid  room  we  miglit  have 
been  three  desperate  Arctic  explorers  conferring  over  their  last 
cache  of  supplies!  Okuma— plainly  the  leader— mth  high  cheek¬ 
bones  and  bold  head  like  a  Cossack,  and  an  Irish  boldness  m 
his  voice  and  eye;  Div  SHozawa,  little,  with  intelligent  sym- 
cathetie  eyes  showing  out  of  Ms  enveloping  wmter  kimono 
and  from  behind  his  great  tusks  of  mustache,  where  tiny  icicles 
b-ied  to  form  ;  myself,  long,  bony,  cadaverous  with  cold. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  Marquis  Okuma  for  his ,  opinion  ot  the 
■  ’  regard  to  China,”  T  said  to  Dr. 


the  world 
to  jjostpone 


Shiozawa.  The  Marquis  imdei’stootl  what  1  had  said,  and  with- 1 
out  waiting  for  any  intorpretatiou  laxmehed  into  a  discoxirse 
which  lasted  fully  half  an  hoxir.  He  is  a  great  talker.  His 
opponents  twit  him  aboxit  his  fombxess  for  monologues.  But 
without  xmdei’staiiding  the  Japanese  language  I  could  tell  it  was 
eloquent ;  he  hardly  paused  for  breath,  and  worked  himself  into 
a  great  earnestness,  tapping  his  knee  with  his  cigarette-holder 
for  emphasis. 

Dr.  Shiozawa  put  his  translation  into  the  first  person,  speak¬ 
ing  as  if  he  were  Okuma. 

“  When  I  heard  of  the  conchision  of  the  Ishii-Lansing 
Agreement,  I  shouted  for  joy.  It  is  a  splendid  thing,  a  splendiil 
an-angement  for  China,  for  America,  and  for  Japan.  1  rejoice 
because  it  contains  just  the  sort  of  principles  I  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  tlirough  long  year's  of  my  public  career. 

“  More  than  twenty  yearn  ago  japan  had  a  war  with  China. 
Japan  did  not  seek  that  war.  It  was  forced  upon  her.  But, 
since  she  had  to  fight,  slie  fought  as  well  as  she  could,  which  was 
good  enough  to  win.  Seeing  that  she  had  exposed  China’s 
w'eakness  and  that  she  had  gained  some  pieces  of  territoiy  by 
the  war,  the  Powers  began  to  talk  about  partitioning  China,  I 
v/as  Foreign  Minister  then,  and  I  opposed  that  suggestion. 
They  wanted  to  divide  up  China  in  mxich  tlie  same  way  as  the 
Powers  had  divided  up  Africa.  But  China  is  not  like  Africa. 
China  has  a  definite  civilizjitioii  of  its  own,  Africa  has  nothing 
of  this  sort.  Incidentolly  it  would  be  a  difficult  labor  for  any 
nation  to  absorb  much  of  China.  In  the  like  a  creeping 
vine,  Cliina  might  choke  any  nation  that  tiled  it. 

“  Some  of  the  Powers  were  much  disappointed  because  of 
Japan’s  opposition  to  the  partition  of  China.  In  particular  Ger¬ 
many  was  disappointed.  So  the  Kaiser  spoke  up  and  warned 
the  world  against  w'hat  he  called  the  ‘  Yellow  Pei 

“  Later,  when  Russia  fried  to  encroach  on  parts  of  China  not 
guaranteed  by  treaty  against  aggression,  Germany  backed  her 
up.  Germany  was  playing  an  imderhanded  game.  J apaii’a  want¬ 
ing  roused  the  attention  of  the  other  Powei-s,  and  Germany  and  I 
Russia  backed  doivu. 

“Then  John  Hay  came  forward  wdth  his  proposal  for  the 
‘open  door ’  in  China.  Japan  welcomed  this.  It  was  ju^  the 
sort  of  thing  we  had  been  fighting  for.  It  displeased  Russia  and 
Germany,  but  they  had  to  accept. 

“  But  before  long  Russia  began  encroaching  again,  on  Korea 
and  Mauchui'ia.  Four  times  Japan  gave  in  to  Russia,  when 
some  other  nations  would  have  fought;  but  the  time  came  when 
Japan  could  give  in  no  more.  Japan  fought  in  self-defeuse  ^an 
island  Empire  threatened  with  being  pushed  into  the  sea  by  the 
Russian  landslide.  I 

“  As  a  result  of  that  war  Japan  got  Korea  and  part  oi 
Saghalien,  but  she  had  not  gone  into  the  war  with  any  aim  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Nevertheless  people  again  began 
talking  of  the  ‘  Yellow  Peril.’ 

“  When  the  present  war  beg'an,  J apan  had  no  thought  or 
aggi'ession  ox-  foreign  conquest.  She  was  devoting  herself  to  her 
own  peculiar  problems,  lo<^  and  internal.  But  the  Allies  asked 
her  to  do  her  part  under  the  AngloJapanese  Alliance,  and  she 
was  o-lad  to  do  so.  England  had  been  a  good  friend  o£  Japan 
and  deserved  a  friendly  return.  So  Japan  swept  the  Genn^ 
out  of  tlie  Orient  and  off  the  Pacific.  Again  some  enemies 
charged  that  Japan  was  seH-seeking,  and  raised  the  cry  abmxti 
the  ‘  YeUow  Peril.’  How  absurd  that  is !  No  one  has  evei;Rug-| 
gested  that  Japan  was  concemetl  with  beginning  the  war !  I  lien 
why  blame  her  for  fulfilling  her  le^  obligations  to  Englaml, 
which  is  all  she  has  done,  and  which  she  has  been  glad  to  do . 

“  But  in  regard  to  the  Ishii-Lansing  jWeement.  It  is  triie 
that  it’s  nothing  new,  as  tlie  critics  say.  But  it  is  good,  it  wilj 
do  much  good.  It  is  valuable  to  have  these  principles  reiterated 
and  in  writing.  When  the  news  of  it  was  brought  to  me  I  was 
veryglfwl.  It  means  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  m  the  Far  Ea.  t 
imd  on  the  Pacific.  It  gives  the  lie  to  the  talk  of  self-sCckmg, 
on  hoth  sides.  It  is  very  sulistantial  evideiictt  that  hottteia 


want  to  be  fair  and  friendly.  And,  above  all,  it  declares  that 

liiiia  must  not  be  partitioned,  as  I  itave  contended  all  along. 

“  By  the  Ishii-Lansiag  Agreement  the  Far  East  ceases  to  be 
,  center  of  suspicion.  The  eonventiou  gives  Japan  her  just 
lines — and  nothing  more — which  is  aE  she  wants. 

e  No  one  need  worry  about  the  tpiestion  of  the  future  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  clause  which  recognizes  Japan’s  special  in¬ 
terests  in  China.  What  Japan  wants  in  China  is  the  right  of 
i-ommercial  expansion  under  equal  opportunity.  She  has  no 
lesire  to  push  other  nations  out.” 

Dr.  Shiozawa  stopped  speaking.  I  ashed  a  question  about 
( )kuma’s  understanding  of  the  last  clause  in  the  Ishii-LaMing 
.Igreement,  in  which  the  two  Povrers  “  mutuaHy  declare  ”  that 
they  are  opposed  to  any  infringement  of  China’s  integrity.  I 
put  the  question  as  follows  : 

“  Some  men  say  that  this  last  clause  of  the  Agreement  means 
that  if  terrible  disorder  should  break  out  in  China,  endangering 
foreign  interests  and  lives,  Japan,  in  view  of  her  ‘special’ 
relation  to  China,  would  be  justified  in  sending  in  an  army  to 
protect  foreign  interests  and  restore  order  just  as  she  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  just  as  America  sent  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  into  Mexico.  .And,  moreover,  that  m  the  event  of 
such  an  occurrence  America’s  pledge  as  now  given  to  .Tapan 
means  that, -being  too  far  away  to  aet  as  policeman  mCmna 
herself,  she  will  support  Japanese  police  intervention  m  Chma, 
pei’baps  finaiieia’Ily,  morally  at’  any  rate — vpuclimg.  to  tbe  other 
Powers  for  Japan’s  disinterestedness  and  sincerity,  and  guaran- 
teeing  that  Japan  is  only  acting  as  policeman,  and  tviH  not  per¬ 
manently  ot^cupy  any  part  of  China.  Bo  you  understand  tnat 
this  last  clause  of  the  ushii-Bansing  Agreement  means  that  ? 

“  Yes,”  was  Okiuna’s  reply,  ”  I  understand  it  means  just 
something- Site  that.  Japan  is  not  anxious  to  do  any  active  con¬ 
stabulary  work  within  China — it  would  be  very  difficult.  Besides, 
the ‘same  old  susiiicions  groups  -would  raise  the  cry  that  Japan 
was  intending  to  take  sometliiiig  for  herself,  just  as  some  people 
said  the  Pei-shing  expedition  vms  sent  into  Mexico  for  conquest. 
Naturally,  while  China  is  unsettled  a  policeman  maybe  needed. 
Japan,  through  propinquity,  is  the  natural  one  to  1111  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Ishii-Bansing  Agreement  is  Japan’s  pledge  that  she 
witl  act  in  good  faith  in  case  she  is  called  on  to  do  police  work 
in  China,  and  it  is  .America’s  mdorsement  of  the  validity  of 
Japan’s  pledge  and  America’s  guarantee  to  other  Powers  tnat 
Japan  will  keep  her  word.  -  ,  , 

“  So  the  Agreement  will  defeat  the  attempts  of  all  those  who 
are  toying  to  separate  Japan  and  the  United  Statos  and  who 
seek -to  create  bail  ■  feeling  and  suspicion  out  of  Far  Eastern 

issues  generally.”  .  ■  -  ■  .  -  .  ...  ,  i 

While  Dr.  Shiozawa  had  been  interpreting,  the  venerable 
statesman  had  pressed  a  button  somewhere  and  given  iiistruo- 
tioiis  to  the  summoned  servant,  who- now  returned  carrying  a 
bronze  Buddha,  about  eight  inches  high  and  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  lotas  flower,  as  Buddhas  like  to  .do.  ihe  right  breas.  or  ■ 
the  image  was  bare,  the  righthand  thrust  downward  against  the 
rio-ht  knee,  while  the  left  hand' lay  open  and  relaxed  on  the  Mt 
knee  With  his  boyish  Celtic  smile  Okuma  hitched  his  cnair 
close,  to  the  table.and.pointedto  the  figure,  speaking  as  foflows, 
short,  emphatic  sentences :  ,  ,  ,  t  mi,  •  i  * 

“  Let  us  take  this  whole.figure'as  a  symbol  of  J apan.  l^he  right 
Jbt,  pushing  downward,  is  repressing  evil,  pushing  all  bad  spir- 
fts-away.  The  left  hand  is  open  and  ready  to^be  extended  in 
4'e!eoine.  It  signifies  generosity  and  love.  The  rigji«  breast, 
which  is  open  to  the  air,  also  means  love,  friendship,  and  syni- 

’’^'^Jhat  13*4:1  spkit  of  Japan.  That  is  Bushido--that  is  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  Samurai.  Japan  fighte  evil  when  it  is 
n«*ssary.  She  is  prepared  to  fight.  But,  like  her  old  Samura,, 
she  prid®  heraeif  on  drawing  the  sword  as  rarely  as  possible. 
(Of  eomue  she  has  her  militarists,  but  so  has  eve^  oounta-y, 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  Japan  by  these  few  men  alone.  Ihey 
aa-e  not  in  oonti'olin  Japan,  and  w31  not  be.)  So,  you  se^  Japan 
draws  the  sword  only  in  defense.  But  she  is  an  island  Empire, 
with  a  gi-owing  population.  She  is  dependent  on  outmde  eoni- 
meroe  and  indnstay,  and  she  must  be  ready  to  defend  heraett 
against  aggTe.ssion,  especially  such  aggression  from  Asia  as  Rus¬ 
sia  brought  against  her  in  the  pa.st.  But  she  has  no  ^gressive 
desi'-ns.  She  represses  evil  with  one  hand,  as  this  Buddha  does ; 


the  other  hand  is  extended  in  welcome,  and  the  breast  is  batT 

in  kindness  and  love  for  all  good  influences.  .Japan  h  stem  aiai 
chaste — as  America  is.  Our  Samurai  spiiit  is  matched  by  you 
Puritan  spirit.  So  may  Japan  and  America  work  in  harmony 
for  good. 

“  Please  remember,  though,  all  friends  of  Japan _ as  you 

Americans — when  men  speak  against  Japan  you  must  always 
wait  to  hear  her  side.  Some  say  that  the  United  States  yras  avwi.e,v 
sive  and  determined  on  conquest  in  the  war  with  Spain  because 
she  came  out  of  that  war  with  Porto  Rico  and  the  PhUippuies 
Some  say  that  England  was  unjust  and  selfish  in  her  war  wltli 
African  tribes  because  she  emerged  with  Egypt  in  her  posses¬ 
sion.  But  intelligent  Japanese  know  that  such  charges  are 
■  absurd.  So  do  we  hope  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  absurd  when 
it  is  said  that  Japan  has  gone  into  her  wai-s  for  conquest.” 

While  all  this  was  being  interpreted  Okimia  kept  smiling  and 
nodding  his  head.  When  he  tamed  his  profile  as  he  lit  a  cioa- 
rette  he  silhouetted  against  the  window  his  jutting  eyebrows, 
his  prognathic  mouth,  the  upper  lip  slightly  prehensile,  like  a 
flute  player’s.  These  features  and  something  quizzical  and  boy¬ 
ish  in  his  expression  kept  suggesting  an  Irishinan  rather  than 
a  Japanese.  Ha  looked  a  Bttle  like  old  Mike  Donoyan,  once 
famous  pugilist  and  later  famous  as  the  boxing  instructor  and 
friend  of  many  -well-known  Americans,  including  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  seemed  democratic,  un-selfconscious,  full  of  pure 
enjoyment  in  Ms  talk,  altogether  the  sort  of  man  you  would 
caE  behind  Ms  back  “  a  fine  old  boy.” 

Lately  the  Japanese  press  has  been  full  of  editorials  and 
interviews  purporting  to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  for  Japan 
to  do  more  in  the  war  than  she  is  doing,  and  especially  that  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  consider  seiuUng  Japanese  troops  to  any 
European  front.  AH.  this  seems  to  be  called  forth  by  the  beliei 
that  there  is  danger  that  the  Allies  will  ask  Japan  to  make 
greater  sacrifices.  The  intimations  from  Washington  that  the 
Ishii  mission  had  arranged  with  the  American  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  an  enlargement  of  Japan’s  share  in  the  war  have  been 
the  cause' of  much  diacus'sibp  and  speculation  in  Japan.  Sol 
asked  Marquis  Okuma  if-Se  thought  Japan  would  do  anything 
more  in  the  war thaa-sui^i.  .s’liB®  SJmg.  JSid  he : 

“  It  cannot  be  said  that  Japan  will  not  do  more,  because  eoii- 
ditioas  m!iy  change.  At  present  it  c.eu  only  be  said  that  public 
opinion  is  all  against  sending  Japanese  sokbera  to  Europe,  ibe 
people  feel  that  J'apaii  has  done  her  part,  and  they  don  t  see  why 
die  should  do  more.  We  have  swept  thd  Germaus  from  tlm  bar 
East,  which  v?as  our  field.  Our  people  feel  that  the  other  fronte 
are  very  remote.  The  AlHes  must  not  be  unfair  to  Japan  be- 
cause  of  this  feeEng  of  our  people.  We  recognize  that  it  is  a 
war  for  democracy,  that  it  is  a  war  for  inteniational  justire.  it 
isn’t  that  we  don’t  sympathize  with  our  allies,  but  that  we  doubi 
the  need  of  helping  them  with  men,  now.  ^ 

“  Remember,  it  took  Uvo  and  a  half  years  for  American  public 
opinion  to  be  roused  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  fight.  In  a  sense 
you  su-e  neai-er  the  -war  than  we— at  least  you  have  siiftered  more 
from  German  submarine  attacks.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Japa¬ 
nese  public  opinion  on  this  question  will.change.  ihe  capture  oi 
Fetrovrad  by  the  Germans  nilglit  make  a  change  in  Japanese 
feeling.  Any  lilcelihood  of  a  German  advance  east  through 
Russia,  either  now  or  as  a  result  of  victories  later,  would  alarm 
the  Japanese  people.  Other  things,  too,  might  change  public 
opinion  here.  ‘knWy,  Japanese  offioei-s  are  m  Fimice  stady 
Mg  the  imlitary  problems  there  closely,  and  our  aimy  is  keep 
inw  TO  to  date — in  case  it  should  be  needed. 

Z  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  more  vrfy 
interested  in  the  French  front  than  in  any  other  (  I 
“  What  front  do  you  think  the  Japanese  would  probably  go 

in  case  their  troops  should  be  sent  abroad  ?  n,, 

“  That,”  he  replied,  “  would  be  determined  largely  by 
miblio  TOinion.  ton  know  we  Japanese  are  much  moved  by 
&  rsrfment.  I  should  fma^e  that  “F"™ 

would  favor  the  v/estern  front,  foi  it  is  part  o 
5rit  to  choose  the  hardest  tasks.  Vfe  woffid  peA^nd  « 

a  miffion  men,  perhaps  h^iven 

that  many  men  at  once,  anyway.  We  would  hope 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  of  the  westem  front,  and  we  would  pi^J 
br^Ten  HffiLnburg,  Mackensen,.  or  Crown  Prj^? -  .  j;; 

opponent.  Then  we  would  drive  m,  ready  to  lose  halt  ot  ^ 


From  Buddhism  to  CJnristianiiy 

WfivTWfl^  BvR.  Kamegai, 

iXs  born  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  which  stands  in 
the  province  of  Etchu,  where  Buddhism  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  Japan,  and  I  was  the  master  or  tha 
temple.  Notwithstanding  I  became  a  Christian,  re¬ 
nouncing  the  Buddhism  like  rubbish.  Why  ?  J.  will 
tell  you  the  outline  sketch  of  the  cause.  As  1  was 
brought  up  in  the  temple,  when  young  I  dreamed  to 
be  in  the  future  a  great  religionist  like  Buddha.  But 
after  I  entered  a  High  School,  I  gradually  came  to  ^ 
acknowledge  my  real  ability  to  be  very  poor,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  deep  pool  of  despond,  I  sometimes  felt  it  | 
would  be  better  for  me  to  die.  But  then,  I  thought,  j 
religion  is  just  for  such  poor  souls  as  I.  So  I  began  to  j 
try  to  know  about  the  faith  of  religion  with  all  my  j 
heart.  When  I  entered  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University 
I  lodged  at  the  Buddhist  dormitory  in  which  a  famous 
earnest  Buddhist  taught  about  the  salvation  of  Buddha  I 
for  sinners.  After  I  graduated  from  the  University,  I 
I  went  on  to  study  in  the  University  Hall,  when  I  still  I 
lodged  there,  and  about  four  years  through  I  heard  I 
from  him  about  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  attitude  of  j 
liim  influenced  me  very  deeply.  It  largely  depends 
upon  him  that  I  can  now  rush  forward  without  any 
fear.  He  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  religionists;  and 
dashes  forward  never  admitting  any  other  teaching,  f 
But  his  teaching  could  not  make  me  believe  Buddha,  1 
though  he  taught  me  earnestly  for  four  years,  because 
Buddhism  seemed  to  me  only  a  theoretical  teaching.  ! 

But  Christianity  impressed  me  very  deeply,  because 
the  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  theory,  it  is  the 
teaching  of  fact,  that  is  of  the  real  life.  The  move-  j 
•ments  of  the  Christian  saints,  such  earnest  devotees 
as  Bunyan  or  Luther  or  Augustine  or  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  all  these  attpactcd  my  heart  deeply.  Moreover,  i 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Gumpei  Yamamuro,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Arn.^C  ouUer,  ntd  to  me  all  jewels.  As  I 
look  back  upon  this,  I  have  received  the  deep  grace  of  I 
God  already  from  those  days.  When  I  read  “  Pil-  I 
grim’s  Progress  ”  I  was  entirely  charmed.  Indeed,  I 
there  is  a  parable  like  this  in  Buddhism,  too,  but  that  | 
is  by  no  means  comparable  with  this  which  shows  pro-  | 
gress  of  religious  life  most  minutely. 

After  that  I  became  a  teacher  of  the  Otaru  Middle 
School  in  Hokkaido.  There  I  was  out  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  religion.  But  while  I  was  there,  every 
time  I  had  leisure,  I  read  a  little  of  the  books  of  Plato, 
Eucken,  Bergson,  Maeterlink,  Tagole,  etc.  They  all 
gave  me  some  conviction  for  my  thoughts.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  future  life;  that  we  have  all  some  divine 
nature  in  our  souls;  the  existence  of  the  creator  of 
the  world,  and  our  true  happiness  does  not  exist  in  the 
material  world — these  truths  I  came  to  be  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  without  a  bit  of  doubt.  But  I  thought  I  was  still 
Buddhist,  and  I  wanted  to  work  for  Buddha.  But 
last  autumn  I  heard  that  Mr.  Tsurin  Kanamori  would 
come  there  to  preach  Christianity  specially.  As  I  had 
heard  that  he  was  a  great,  earnest  Christian,  I  wanted 
to  see  him  zealously.  I  was  reading  his  book.  “  Shinko  I 
no  Susume,” — which  he  wrote,  praying,  on  the  way 
from  America  to  Japan — while  I  was  waiting  his  com¬ 
ing.  These  days  residing  at  the  commercial  town  of 
Otaru  my  heart  was  very  thirsty,  so  I  wanted  to  hear  | 
an  earnest  believer,  Buddhist  or  Christian,  it  was  no 
matter  to  me.  He  came  there  at  last.  When  I  visited  I 
him  I  found  him  on  the  mountain  military  road  which 
leads  to  the  capital  of  Hokkaido  and  which  passes  by  j 
his  lodging.  I  saw  him  walking  the  road  quietly  medi-  | 
tating.  I  went  after  him  as  if  I  was  running  after 
Christ  Himself.  At  the  end  of  September  in  that  1 
North  Sea  Land,  at  the  deep  mountain  of  red  leaves,  1 1 
commenced  to  talk  to  him  first.  He  heard  my  story  by  f 
degrees  and  gave  me  kind  words,  one  by  one.  On  re- 1 
turning  the  talking  did  not  end.  At  the  gate  of  hisl 


I  lodging  I  parted  with  him,  promising  to  senun^iext 

day  again.  Next  day  I  called  on  him  and  told  him  all 
the  questions  1  had.  Pie  answered  me  quite  well  for 
every  question,  but  I  was  not  persuaded  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  at  that  time.  I  told  him  rather  that  1  had  in¬ 
tended  to  propagate  Buddhism  all  over  the  world,  not 
I  only  in  the  East,  because  Buddhism  is  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  creation. 

However,  Mr.  Kanamori  prayed  for  me,  kneeling, 
at^  my  departure.  Strange  to  say,  that  prayer  con¬ 
tained  the  infinite  sympathy  for  me  and  gave  my 
future  great  light  and  power. 

From  that  day  I  fell  in  great  agony,  because  Christ 
attracts  me  very  deeply,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  throw 
off  the  belief  of  Buddha.  Shall  I  follow  Christ?  Shall 
I  serve  Buddha?  Sometimes  I  believed  Christ  as  a 
Saint  of  Buddhism.  Sometimes  I  thought  Buddha's 
incarnation  was  Christ.  Sometimes  building,  some¬ 
times  destroying,  at  a  loss,  perplexed,  by  any  means  I 
I  could  not  get  the  solution.  Sometimes  I  deemed  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a  new  religion  which  would 
teach  the  identity  of  Buddha  and  Christ.  But  I  am 
I  too  worthless  to  make  a  religion,  and  I  thought  such 
a  compromise  was  not  natural,  not  religious.  So  I 
felt  earnestly  called  to  take  one  of  the  two.  But, 
I  theoretically,  either  of  the  two  is  excellent.  I  could 
I  not  give  up  either  of  them.  But  of  course  I  could  not 
I  believe  the  two  equally  at  the  same  time.  In  such  a 
I  way  I  was  perplexed  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  Meanwhile,  this  spring  I  was  transferred  to  the 
I  Toyama  Middle  School,  in  my  native  province.  As  I 
I  had  returned  home,  I  was  appointed  to  be  the  master 
I  of  the  temple  where  I  was  born.  But  my  problems 

■  about  belief  fell  more  and  more  into  difficult  tangle. 
I  However,  at  last  I  determined  to  be  a  Christian,  be- 
1  cause  to  be  always  at  a  loss  is  not  the  attitude  of  a 
j  believer  in  religion,  and  he  wlio  runs  aPter  two  hares 
I  will  catch  neither,  and  even  if  I  lose  a  hare,  if  I  catch 
I  one  I  should  be  satisfied  well. 

Then  why  did  I  throw  aw^y  Buddhism  like  a  worn- 
lout  sandal  and  determine  to  follow  only  Christ? 
I  There  must  be  a  deep  reason.  Though  I  had  heard 

I  and  read  about  the  salvation  of  Buddha  very  deeply, 

I I  could  not  by  any  means  believe  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  only  a  fantasy.  Of  course,  it  contains  many  good 
I  teachings,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  give  me  grace 

■  according  to  my  belief  in  it.  But  I  could  by  no  means 
I  believe  the  Buddha’s  salvation  as  a  fact.  It  seemed  to 
I  me  only  a  theory.  Of  course  I  could  explain  about 
jit,  and  I  could  be  a  good  Buddhist  apparently,  if  I 
j  would.  But,  could  one  be  saved  who  could  only 
Icxplain,  having  no  experience  in  his  soul?  Religion 
I  must  be  the  soul’s  experience.  It  must  never  be  onlv 
[knowledge  or  philosophy.  As  philosophy  or  Icnowl- 
jedge  I  could  well  understand  Buddhism.  Buddha’s 
I  teaching  I  could  hear,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  personal 
I  saviour’s  words.  Of  course  Buddhism  teaches  us 
I  that  Amida  is  the  personal  saviour,  but  Amida  is  not 
I  a  historical  person.  To  know  him  we  need  philosophi¬ 
cal  explanations,  if  we  do  not  like  to  believe  him 
blindly.  I  do  not  like  to  believe  my  saviour  blindly, 

I  so  I  explained  it  philosophically.  But  explanation 
I  cannot  save  us.  Only  experimental  belief  can  save  us. 
Now  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  fantasy  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  ideal.  It  is  the  real  fact,  not  theor)',  and  reading 
the  Bible  I  can  exactly  believe  that  Christ  is  God.  His 
words  and  deeds  could  never  be  human.  They  are  all 
exactly  divine.  I  could  by  no  means  doubt  it.  To 
believe  it  is  my  mental  experience.  It  is  not  mixed 
with  any  theory. 

And  His  love  for  me,  how  deep  it  is !  I  cannot  know 
the  depth  of  it.  All  my  person  had  been  already 
caught  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  more  Tknow  of  Him,  the 
more  I  can  touch  the  fathomless  spring  of  life,  power, 
and  truth,  and  I  can  find  the  way  to  live  truly. 


Till  now  I  thought  my  life  was  very  worthless,  but 
then  all  my  life  turned  to  be  very  worthy.  It  cleared 
to  me  that  all  my  life  was  full  of  the  grace.  1  have 
been  led  from  childhood.  I  have  Lived  in  His  light, 
hiy  life,  which  1  thought  like  death,  was  all  restored 
to  real  life.  The  world  became  full  of  love,  life  and 
power.  And  the  more  1  read  the  Bible,  the  more  i 
proved  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  most  splendid  in  the 
world.  The  other  teachings  cannot  be  compared  with 
His.  At  last  I  discovered  that  in  Christianity  all 
teachings  of  the  world  are  contained  and  true  lile  was 
streaming  through  it.  I  could  not  say  how  happy  I 
was. 

Thus  by  this  experiment  I  determined  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  throwing  away  theories.  As  an  ancient  Buddhist 
■said.  Buddhism  is  reason.  It  is  the  teaching  of  theory. 
What  we  ask  is  not  theory,  it  is  fact,  and  tne  salvation 
of  fact  is  only  taught  by  Christ  in  the  world. 

After  this  resolution,  I  confessed  my  conversion  to 
all  my  acquaintances,  1  resigned  from  the  school.  I 
left  the  temple,  and  went  to  Karizawa  to  pray,  medi¬ 
tate,  and  read  the  Bible  quietly,  where  Mr.  Vories  lived 
in  the  summer.  I  am  now  going  to  Hachiman  to  stud}' 
in  the  Bible  school  there. 

It  is  very  strange  to  say  that  I  saw  IMr.  Vories  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  leading  of  God,  and  it  was  the  answer  of 
God.  I  never  heard  of  him  till  this  spring.  When  I 
was  going  to  leave  Hokkaido,  Mr.  Holmes  told  me  of 
him  a  little  and  then  I  felt  Mr.  Vories  a  brother.  So 
when  I  determined  to  be  a  Christian  I  wrote  to  him 
of  it  and  I  hoped  to  see  him  once.  And  I  was  praying 
to  be  shown  of  God  the  way  to  go  on  for  my  future,  to 
offer  my  whole  body  and  soul  for  His  service.  Then 
unexpectedly  Mr.  Vories  happened  to  pass  Toyama 
and  he  stopped  there,  kindly,  for  me.  While  we  were 
talking,  the  way  for  my  future  was  settled  very 
naturally. 

The  missionary  of  Toyama,  Mr.  Hennigar,  was 
very  sincere  and  kind,  and  taught  me  the  deep  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  every  week  and  led  me  to  determine. 
When  I  first  returned  to  Toyama  and  saw  him,  I  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  a  gift  from  God  for  me.  Just  as  I  be¬ 
lieved,  he  was  a  gift,  and  he  led  me  to  determine.  He 
also  planned  for  my  future,  kindly.  But  the  will  of 
God  seemed  to  be  to  study  at  Hachiman.  I  think  all 
these  are,  no  doubt,  the  leadings  of  my  loving  God. 

After  I  left  the  temple  the  people  of  the  province, 
the  old  acquaintances,  the  relatives,  were  surprised 
violently,  and  there  were  many  who  were  angry,  de¬ 
spising  and  persecuting,  even  against  my  family.  But 
now  I  am  praying  they  will  all  know  Christ,  believe 
Him,  and  be  truly  happy. 

I  think  the  teaching  of  Buddha  is  not  bad.  but  is 
not  perfect.  Christianity  is  the  perfect  religion.  I 
think  all  the  Buddhists  should  come  to  Christ  to  have 
their  faith  fulfilled.  The  true,  perfect  salvation  de¬ 
pends  upon  only  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  other  sal¬ 
vations  all  are  imperfect,  and  imperfect  is  the  same  as 
nothing.  Now  my  only  way  is  to  follow  Christ,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  to  be  truly  h^ppy.  For  the  first 
time  my  whole  soul  is  satisfied  by  Christ.  The  more 
I  feel  happy,  the  more  I  want  to  be  crossed.  We  must 
lay  down  our  life  for  the  name  of  Christ.  This  is  our 
deepest  happiness. — Contributed  to  the  Bulletin  by 
U.  C.  Hennigar. 


JAPAN^S  PROBLEM 

Friendship  for  Russia,  Regard 
American  Wishes,  but  She  Proposes 
to  Intervene  in  Siberia  if  Necessary, 

V  KENKICHI  MORI. 


To  the  Rditor  cf  TlK2st\oY0T}t'ri94m: 

Because  of  a  certain  harmful  Interpre¬ 
tation  given  to  President  Wiles’s  words 
tft  encooragement  to  the  Moscow  Assem¬ 
bly.  and  because  of  the  high  regard  Ja¬ 
pan  has  for  the  American  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  war,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  notice  briefly,  through  your 
courtesy,  what  the  Inception  ©.t  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  and  what  will  be  probable 
attitude  of  tlie  Japanese  people  toward 
It  under  the  present  disturbed  condlUons 
of  the  Far  East. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  President 
seems  to  be  In  perfect  harmony  with  the 
traditional  policy  assumed  by  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  all  know  that  America  has 
more  than  once  manifeeted  her  sym¬ 
pathy  toward  a  struggling  republic,  and 
has  helped  where  possible  to  bring  up  a 
democratic  cause.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Czar’s  de5potic''rC*giitae'  was  heralded  In 
this  country  as  a  relief  to  the  oppressed 
Ivussian  people,  and  the  President  has 
from  the  very  beginning  paid  careful  at¬ 
tention  to’  the  democracy  in  the  cradle. 
He  is,  therefore,  consistent  in  hia  policy 
regarding  Russia,  and  no  observant  stu¬ 
dent  of  international  affairs  Is  surprised 
to  see  his  renewed  expression  of  good¬ 
will  toward  her  suffering  people. 

The  imputaUon  that  the  message  was 
inspired  by  the  recent  intimation  of  the 
Japanese  intent  to  intervene  In  Siberia 
suggests  that  Japan  is  not  friendly  to¬ 
ward  Russia.  The  fact  is.  however, 
quite  the  contrary.  Japan  entertains 
most  friendly  feeUngs  toward  Russia, 
and  it  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Russian  people  themselves.  No  won¬ 
der.  then,  the  rumor  that  Germany  is 
cherishing  the  hope  of  arraying  Japan 
and  Russia  on  one  side  in  the  after-war 
arrangement  of  tlie  powers.  Strange  to 
say.  the  Russians  became  more  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  Japanese  character  after 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  rapprochement  of  the  two  n^ 
Uons  is  evidenced  by  several  of  the 
now  famous  Russo-Japanese  agree¬ 
ments.  Without  doubt,  the  Bolshevist 
Government,  if  we  can  call  It  such,  and 
the  mass  of  misguided  people  will  op¬ 
pose  any  move  which  Japan  and  the 
Allies  may  make  in  Siberia,  chiefly  for 
sentimental  reasons;  but  the  sane  and 
farsighted  leaders  will  certainly 
such  a  move  in  a  wholly  different  light. 
They  remember  the  pledge  given  by 
their  country,in  this  war;  they  are  loyal 
to  the  allied  cause,  and  they  cannot  en¬ 
dure.  like  the  treacherous  Bolshevist 
faqtion,  German  rule  in  place  of  the 
beneficial  assistance  of  the  Entente  na¬ 
tions.  Under  the  circumstances  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  Russian^  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Prince  L.voff  and  others,  are 
enlisting  to  help  the  Japanese  restore 
order  and  security  in  the  Eastern  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Russia  is  not  without  foun¬ 
dation  and  deserves  careful  considera¬ 
tion  by  tlie  Allies. 

President  Wilson  may  perhaps  disa- 
-^gree  with  the  other  statesmen  at  the 
’  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  allied  coun¬ 
tries  regarding  tlie  pressure  of  danger 
Inow  felt  by  the  breakdown  of  Russia.' 
Ine,  nevertheless,  recognizes  the  pres- 
lence  of  the  d^gcr.  as  seen  in  the  lines 
the  message,  and  the  Washington 


Empire  of  tite  East.  Accordingly, 
Japan  reserves  the  right  of  action  and 
can  act  whenever  she  thinks  it  neces- 
eary  for  her  self-preservation.  One 
thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  Japan 
is  not  at  war  with  Russia,  nor  does  she 
intend  to  declare  war.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  justifiable  in  sasdng  that  the 
sending  of  Japanese  troops  to  Siberia  Is 
an  Invasion,  Japan  is  not  going  to  In-  i 
vade  Russia,  but  is  going  to  intervene 
if  the  disturbance  created  in  that  coun¬ 
try  by  Japan’s  enemies  menaces  her 
security  together  with  the  interests  of 
her  allies,  and  in  this  she  is  willing  to 
co-operate  with  China,  for  the  reason 
that  Japan  is  desirous  of  having  China’s  I 
voice,  ■  where  the  welfare  of  that  re¬ 
public  is  also  materially  endangered.  I 
And  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  dan- 1 
ger  there  comes  the  question  whether  ^ 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  stand 
firmly  between  tottering  Russia  and 
victorious  Germany.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Allies  to  do 
this,  and  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  give 
the  needed  assistance  to  the  distressed 
country.  If.  Japan’s  efforts  in  Siberia 
are  morally  ■wrong,  it  must  be  equally 
wrong  virtually  to  abandon  Russia  to 
be  the  prey  of  the  relentless  Germans. 
It  was  said  by  some  that  the  consent  of 
the  Russian  people  is  necessary  for  any 
prospective  nloVe  which  the  Allies  are 
contemplating  in  Russian  territory.  But 
w^at  if  we  have  It  from  that  part  of 
the  Russian  people  who  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  existing  social  in¬ 
stitutions  on  which  the  chnlization  we 
prize  so  much  is  based?  If  a  country 
avows  itself  to  the  Bolshevist  principle, 
it  cannot  with  consistency  suppress  any 
radical  movement  which  aims  to  over¬ 
throw  its  de  Jure  Government.  We  all 
agree  that  the  fruit -of-the  labors  of  cen¬ 
turies  past .  should  be  preserved,  Bol¬ 
shevism  should,  then,  be  combated  with 
as  much  force  as  the  abominable  mili¬ 
taristic  domination  of  the  world  by  Ger¬ 
many.  America  is  said  to  be  a  name 
disgusting  to  the  followers  of  Lenlne 
and  Trotzky.  They  hate  capitalism,  and 
instead  of  seeking  some  equitable  means 
of  social  adjustment  they  are  not  con¬ 
tent  until  they  destroy  it  utterly.  ’The 
burden  undoubtedly  must  be  on  the  rest 
of  the  mvillzed  nations  of  the  Allies  to 
bring. back  to  a  saner  mood  the  people 
who  were  led  astray  by  the  questionable 
leaders  of  the  new  order,  and  there  can 
be  perceived  no  valid  reason  for  keeping 
Japan  from  that  undertaking  when  her 
Interests,  aboye  all,  require  it  without 
delay. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  the  issues  of  the  war  are  going  to 
be  decided  in  Europe  alone.  The  war 
is  being  fought  not  only  on  the  ■western 
front,  l^t  also  in  the  east,  and  dis¬ 
integrated  Russia  gives  to  tho  Central 
Powers  some  important  strategic  points 
from  which  to  strike  at  the  posse 
of  tho  Allies  In  tho  Orieht  so  tlmt  the 
enemies  will  be  at  liberty  to  eventually, 
but  in  short  time,  threaten  tho  Paoifla 
Victory  must  bo  wpn  in  the  Orient  as 
well,  and  a  lat©  dispatch  from  that  quar¬ 
ter  gives  an  account  of  the  alert  German 
activities. 

Whether  or  not  Japan  is  going  to  take 


x^rUiesr  steps  In  the  war“f!iero^n  no 

longer  be  raised  the  <iuestlen  of  her 
willingness  to  help  the  Allies  with  what¬ 
ever  meaxis  at  her  command.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  her  work  can  bo  grasped  only 
when  wo  realize  the  vast  stretch  of  seas 
from  which  the  Germans  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  effectively  barred  out,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  plan  to  Jeopardize 
allied  commerce. 

Germany  was  quick  to  discover 
what  conflicting  interests  of  the  allied 
nations,  and  is  alleged  to  have  tried  to 
approach  Japan,  But  Japan  has  been 
faithful  to  her  treaty  obligations  and 
sincere  in  the  belief  that  the  liberal 
principle  of  the  Entente  should  win,  in 
spite  of  the- inconvenience  she  may  have 
suffered  from  her  attachment  to  the 
allied  cause. 

Japan's  intervention  in  Siberia 
feared  lest  It  throw  Russia  into  the  arms 
of  Germany.  The  status  of  Russia  can 
be  controverted  in  a  convenient  W'ay, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  .that  she  is  al¬ 
ready  at  the  mercy  of  her  conquerors. 
The  weighing  of  Russia,  either  in  the 
terms  of  cohelligerent  or  neutral, 
against  Japan,  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  to  safeguard  her  existence  and  the 
allied  interests;  besides  helping  the  Rus¬ 
sian  refugees  from  the  reign  of  an¬ 
archy.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  America  is  naturally  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  protection  of  the 
national  interests  of  Japan  as  well  as 
her  own,  since  it  is  the  one  essential 
way  of  winning  the  war. 

KBNICICHI  MOKL 
,  New  "^ork,  March  13,  1918. 


■correspoSen^^^^^^B  Truss  appears 

5  be  correct  in  his  interpretation  o  i  , 

I  to  the  effect  that  the  danger  in  Russia 
results  from  tho  German  invasion,  au 
Uiat  tho  people  of  Russia  should  con¬ 
centrate  their  enei-gies  against  the  Te  - 
tionic  conquerors  and  not  agains 
Japanese.  . 

But  the  President  may  not  have  in¬ 
tended  to  be  understood  as  indorsmg 
Japan’s  proposed  action  even  in  an  in¬ 
direct  way.  for  the  message,  taken  as 
a  whole,  docs  not  give  that  impression. 
The  question  is.  then,  can  Russia  pro¬ 
tect  herself  against  the  penetrating 
Germans,  who  have  skillfully  paralyzed 
her  sinews?  If  Russia  can  assert  her¬ 
self  in  tills  crisis  it  means  that  the 
allied  interests  will  be  safeguarded, 
even  though  it  be  in  an  imperfect  way. 
Japan  has  been  debating  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  now,  and,  ivlth 
the  Allies  supporting  her,  came  to  tho 
conclusion  that  Russia  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  in  a  condition  to  defend 
her  sovereign  right  against  the  Central 
Powers.  Consequently,  tho  Allied  in¬ 
terests  must  be  protected  by  the  Allied 
Powers,  and,  henco,  '  the  request  foi^ 
Japan  to  act. 

Tho  difficulty,  of  the  case  arises  from 
the  difference  In  points  of  view.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  no  state¬ 
ment  of  the  President  prevents  Japan 
from  taking  precautionary  measures  in 
Siberia,  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Japan  is  immediately  affected  by 
the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  and  no 
nation  Is  in  tho  position  of  feeling  the 
danger  more  keenly  than  tho  Island 
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DENIES  THAT  JAPAN 
COVETS  TERRITORY 


Uchida  Says  She  Is  Ready  to  Aid 
China  and  Russia  Without 


Selfish  Motives. 


WTV-lHi— 

\  special  to  The  K’eto  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON.  Jan.  21.— The  attitude 
of  Japan  toward  Russia,  China,  and  the 
allied  powers  in  the  present  interna¬ 
tional  situation  was  set  forth  in  a 
speech  delivered  today  in  the  Japanese 
Parliament  at  Tokio  by  Viscount 
Uchida,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  text  of  the  address  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Japanese  Embassy  here  late 
tonight.  The  dispatch  from  Tokio  to  tne 
embassy  indicated  that  Viscount  Uchi- 
da'a  speech  had  been  well  and  favorably 
jceived  by  the  Diet. 

Pointing  out  that  the  present  Peace 


conference  at  Paris  had  in  view  not 
only  the  restoration  of  peace  but  ‘‘  the  j 
establishment  of  peace  throughout  the  j 
orld  upon  solid  and  enduring  founda-  I 
tions,"  Viscount  Uchida  asserted  that 
Japan  was  determined  to  co-operate  ”  in 
all  sincerity  with  our  allies  at  the  peace  1 
Conference  for  the  realization  of  plans  I 
conducive  to  the  accompllshmenl  of  j 
these  objects.” 

••Japan.”  declared  Viscount  Uchida, 
has  no  aspiration  but  to  seek  the  con- 1 
summation  of  a  free:  and  unfettered  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  national  life  along  the 
higliway  of  Justice  and  peace,  and  to  ] 
have  the  open  door  of  the  whole  world  j 
assured  to  the  legitimate  and  rightful  j 
activities  of  the  nation.” 

Regarding  Russia  and  China,  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister  said :  .  , 

•■  Realizing  that  the  complete  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  troops  from  Siberia  at  thisj 
moment  might  creato.a, serious  sltu^oji 
prejudicial  to  the  preservation- 
in  these  regions,  the  Japanese  oove 
ment  have  no  alternative  but  to  main¬ 
tain  for  the  time  being  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  force  In  various  localities  ini 
Eastern  Siberia.  '  -\t  the  same  time  tlieyl 
have  decided  to  effect  as  much  reduc-l 
tign  In  number  of  the  Japanese  troops  aag 
the  absolute  requirements  of  the  sltua-" 
tion  will  permit. 

••  We  do  not  forgot  for  a  moment  thel 
conspicuous  service  which  Russia  ren-l 
deretl  at  the  initial  stage  of  war  in  Dial 
allied  causes,  regardless  of  enormousH 


.ng  the  German  military  actlv 
various  fronts.  ,  ^  ,w  r 

“We  confidently  look  forward  to  tnei| 
rehabilitation  of  Russia  as  one  of  , 

great  powers  to  contribute  to  the  prog- JjWlB 
resB  and  civilization  of  the  world,  and  |ia|H 
we  are  quite  ready  to  offer  her  all  due  OTH 
assistance  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  interfering  In 
the  Internal  politics  of  Russia,  still  less  1 
would  our  policy  be  influenced  by  any  .v 
tendency  of  taking  advantage  of  domes¬ 
tic  troubles  in  Russia  to  promote  any 
selfish  aims  of  territorial  or  economic 
aggression.  ,  , 

■•  In  view  of  the  mlschlevos  rumors 
circulated  abroad  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  our  policy  in  China,  1  have 
to  .“ay  a  few  words  here  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation. 

••  11  goe.s  without  saying  that  Japan 
has  no  territorial  ambition  in  Oh'no  or 
elsewhere,  neither  dog-«  -siie  contemplate 
any  action  which  might  militate  ag.'iln-  c 
the  developnient  of  the  legitimate  In¬ 
terest  and  welfare  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

,  We  have  solemnly  -pledged  ourselves  to 
n  respect  tlie  independence  and  territorial 
'  Integrity  of  China,  and  to  abide  faltn- 
fully  by  the  principle  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  open  door  for  commerce  r 
and  industry. 

••  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  deal 
In  spirit  of  justice  and  friendliness  with 
all  the  questions  which  may  come  up 
before  the  Peace  Conference  affecting 
the  Chinese  interests.  Upon  acquisition 
,,  of  tho  right  of  free  dlspo.'iol  fioin  Gor¬ 
i-many  of  leased  territory  of  Klao-chau 
we  wckdd  restore  It  to  China  in  accord¬ 
ance  witli  the  tfrm.9  of  tl»e  notes  torn- I 
plementary  to  the  ti'caty  of  May  2-">,  101-T,  1 
regarding  Shantung  Province.  At  thel 
same  time  we  Have  to  rely.  In  a  large! 
measure,  upon  rich  natural  resources  in  J 
China  in  order  to  assure  our  own  eco-  fi 
nomic  existence. 

”  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  both  the  Gov- 
ernment  and  the  people  of  China.  Injfull  I 
appreciation  of  their  friendly  and  neigh-  I 
borly  relations  with  Japan,  would  not  || 
deny  us  needed  co-operation  In  this  i 
spect.” 


Committee.”  represehtlng  the  Korean 
people  living  in  China,  have  presented 
to  the  American  Minister  a  petition  a.sk- 
ing  that  the  United  States  Government 
intercede  with  the  Peace  Conference  in 
belialf  of  the  Korean  people.  The  docu¬ 
ment  says : 

•'  Your  Excellency:  We  Koreans,  who 
are  exiles  in  China,  respectfully  present  i 
our  case  to  the  American  Minister  to  1 
China  and  ask  his  aid  In  our  behalf.  j 

”  Following  the  violent  seizure  of  Ko- 1 
rea  by  Japan  the  Korean  people  were  j 
nearly  exterminated.  Now.  by  the  grace 
of  God,  the  European  war  has  been 
ended  and  tlie  powerful  monster  nas 
been  destroyed.  The  great  President  of 
your  country,  upholding  human  rights, 
has  declared  that  peoples  have  the  right 
of  self-determination.  From  the  depth 
of  their  bitterness  the  Korean  people 
look  to  him  with  sincere  gratitude  and 
beg  your  Excellency  to  convey  to  your 
Government  our  prayers  that  the  Peace 
Conference  take  up  the  problem  of  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  of  our  voiceless  na¬ 
tion.  containing  2.000,000  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Accompanying  the  petition  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Interesting  document,  setting 
forth  the  Korean  claims : 

‘  Firstly— For  4,000  years  Korea  was 
an  independent  nation.  |-|%'* 

■•  Secondly— The  Kingdom  of  Korea 
during  the  last  few  hundred  rears  of  its 
c.xistence  paid  tribute  in  native  produce 
to  China.  China  did  not  interfere  with 
the'  Internal  administration  of  the  coim- 
trv.  which  had  its  own  administration 
and  was  entirely  Independent. 

••  Thirdly— Using  as  a  pretext  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Korea  J  Japan  went  to  war 
I  with  China  In  180^  and  1895.  The 
,  Treaty  of  Shlmonoseki  admitted  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Korea,  which  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  various  foreign  powers. 

I  Ja])an’s  assistance  of  Korea  was  only 


JUJiail  S  u-soiotaiivc  UL  I 

a  pretext  for  the  purpose  of  robbings 
Korea  of  Its  sovereignty,  and  wa.s  ‘‘ 
actually  In  fulfillment  of  Japan’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  injure  the  Korean  administra¬ 
tion.  , 

”  Fourthly— In  1904  Japan  went  to  war 
with  Russia-  She  declared  that  tho 
wax  was  fought  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Korea- 

”  Fifthlv— Japan  annexed  Korea  m 
1910,  abandoning  her  national  honor 
and  treaty  obligations.  The  act  was  in 
total  defiance  of  moral  principles.  That' 
was  in  an  age  when  might  made  right 
and  no  nation  offered  objection  or  ex¬ 
tended  pity  to  Korea. 

”  Sixthly— Under  the  pressure  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  insane  Emperor  of  Korea  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 

”  Soventlvly- One  man,  Llwan  Tung, 
knew  about  this  act.  Can  one  man  give  _  _ 
privately  one  nation  to  another  nation?  '>1^.1 


privaieiy  one  naviun  uu  ainjuici  nauiw,,.  yfr\^ 
Is  it  a  thing  to  be  pawned?  This  was 
not  the  action  of  the  nation  b\it  of  Its  f  ^ 
Emperor.  1 

••  Eighthly  —  Japan  surrounded  the  1 
Korean  Emperor's  palace  with  troops  of  I 
a  model  army  and  spies  were  placed  I 
everywhere  to  terrorize  the  Korean.®.  I 
”  Ninthly— Paying  them  well,  Japan  I 
bought  the  traitors  of  Korea.  Many  .■ 
refused  to  accept  the  filthy  money  and  r 
those  who  could  not  be  bought  were  f 
imprisoned. ” 


Japan  Should  Ni 

A  FEW  weeks  ag6  Mr.  Henry  Morgentban" 
/A  said,  in  a  public  address,  that  there  were 
not  over  a  hundred  men  in  the  United 
States  who  were  capable  of  thinking  in  inter¬ 
national  tenns. 

i  Whatever  the  number  may  be,  those  Amer¬ 
icans  who  ARE  capable  of  thinking  in  inter¬ 
national  terms  must  be  deeply  alarmed  by  the 

ot  Be  Allowed 
berian  Territory 

poorer,  and  less  numerically;  and  less  able  to 
dispute  with  the  yellow  races  the  dominion  of 
the  world. 

And  every  day  that  the  European  war  lasts 
the  yellow  races  are  becoming  stronger  and  richer  1 
and  more  united  and  better  prepared  and  better  | 
equipped  and  better  able  to  wrest  the  .domina- 1 
tion  of  the  world  from  the  white  races  when  the 

inevitable  conflict  occurs. 

We  thouffht.  and  still  think,  that  before  tliei 

success  of  Japanese  diplomacy  and  the  situa- 

tion  created  by  that  diRlqmaoy. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  danger 

United  States  got  into  this  war  it  was  in  a  posi- 

of  the  Japanese  joininK  with'  Genmany  which 

tion  to  be. tho 'savior  of'the  white  races,  because 

makes  our  Government  so  considerate  of 

it  was  every  day  increasing  in  wealth  and  in 
power  and  in  the  resources  of  men  and  money 
and  materials  which  would  prepare  it  for  the 
conflict  to  come ;  but  since  the  United  States  has 
joined  the  warring  nations  we  must  remember 
that  we,  too,  are  losing  our  wealth  daily,  and  we  ' 
will  soon  be  losing  our  men  daily  in  this  awful 
cataclysm. 

If  the  war  continues,  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  the  United  States,  like  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  will  have  exhausted  its  wealth,  will  have 
burdened  its  people  with  enormous  debts,  will 
have  reached  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy, 
will  have  -  sent  millions  of  its  young  men  to  fight 
End  fall  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  will 
be  in  the  same  exhausted  condition  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  will  soon  reach. 

What  then  is  to  protect  the  white  rac^s  from 
the  continually  increasing  power  of  the  yellow 
races  ? 

Japan,  or  whether  onr.  Qoyernment  is  merely 

■  unsuspecting  of  the  very  obvious  designs  of 

Japan. 

But  lately  American  newspapers  have  con- 
:  gratulated  the  American  people  upon .  the  re¬ 
port  that  Japan  is  ready  to  take  the  west 
Siberian  provinces  of  Russia  and  to  prevent 
those  provinces  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
;  the  Bolsheviki  and  under  German  influence. 

1  Of  course,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 

1  gerous  to  the  United  States  to  have  west  Si- 

1  heria  fall  into-  the  hands  of  Japan  than  to 

have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  or  even 

to  have  it  fall  under  the  influence  of  the 

Germans. 

"West  Siberia,  or  all  of  Siberia,  by  itself 
,  ampunts  to  nothing  as  a  menace  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  part  of  Russia  it  means  little  as 
-  a  threat  to  America,  but  as  a  part  of  Japan, 
■Svith  all  Siberia’s  natural  resources  and  ail  its 
territorial  advantages,  under  the  control  of 
the  most  efficient  and  most  formidable  military 
nation  of  the  Orient,  the  danger  to  the  United 
States  is  so  great  and  so  immediate  that  even 
the  average,  thoughtless,  heedless  politician 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  it. 

Our  Government  at  'Washington  has  just 
■  allowed  Japan  to  become  a  dominating  and 

1  contrplling  influence  in  China.  It  is  flow  ap- 
1  parently  about  to  allow  Japan  to  become  a 
dominating  and  controlling  force  in  western 
Siberia. 

Is  is  possible  that  our  people  are  so  ignorant 
of  world  polities  that  they  do  not  see  what  it 
wHl  mean  to  this  country  to  have  Japan  in  com¬ 
plete  control  of  all  of  western  Asia? 

1  There  is  a  population  there  which  will  all 

from  the  attack  which  the  then  great  Oriental 

nation,  embracing  China.  Japan,  Korea  ana 

How  are  we,  exhausted  numerically,  financi¬ 
ally  and  in  eveyy  other  way,  to  perform  our 
mightiest  function  as  protector  of  the  white 
races  ?  | 

How  are  we  to  perform  our  immediate  and  es-  ; 
sential  function  as  the  protector  of  our  own  fam-  | 
ilies  and  firesides?  ^ 

We  speak  with  deserved  condemnation  of  the 
outrages  of  Germany  in  Belgium  and  of  the 
cruelties  that  have  been  practised  in  Armenia ; 
but  bad  as  they  are,  the  outrages  and  cruelties 
which  the  white  races  inflict  upon  each  other  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  cruelties  and  out¬ 
rages  which  the  white  races  would  be  compelled 
to  suffer  from  the  yellow  races  if  ever  the  yellow 
races  became  the  dominant  political  power  and 
controlling  military  machine  of  the  world. 

The  war  in  Eurooe.  hideous  as  it  is,  is  merely  ' 

«  fnmilv  Quarrel  comnared  to  the  terrible  . 

struirele  that  will  some  day  be  fought  to  a 

and  one 

leadership  -of  from  four. hundred  milUons  to 
Eve  hundred  mUlions;  a  population,  therefore, 
four  or  five  times  as  great  as  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  almost  limitless  area  of  terri¬ 
tory,  an  immense  coast  line,  with  every  hind  of 
harbor  fit  for  every  kind  of  naval  base. 

There  is  immeasurable  wealth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  sufficient  to  maintain  the  arm¬ 
ies  and  navies  of  these  five  hundred  millions 
of  people  without  any  assistance  from  abroad. 

There  are  indescribable  riches  in  coal  and 
I  oil  and  steel  and  all  minerals  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  ordnance  and  munition  p'lants  greater  than 
I  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

There  are  rivers  to  bear  these  materials  to 
the  coast. 

There  are  protected  basins  wherein  innum¬ 
erable  ships  can  bo  built. 

.r  There  is  control  through  Vladivostock  of 
the  one  traijs-Asiatic  railroad. 

There  is  everything  that  is  needed  or  could 
possibly  be  imagined  to  make  the  most  for¬ 
midable  and  most  powerful  military  nation  -in 
the  world,  a  nation  four  or  five  times  as  power¬ 
ful  as  our  own;  and  we  are  encouraging  the 
formation  of  this  nation  and  its  complete  dom¬ 
ination  by  a  military  autocracy  as  efficient  as 
Germany’s  and  more  despotic  than  Germany’s, 
and"we  are  placing  all  of  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  yellow  race,  which  is  racially  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  white  race  ;  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  nation  which  of  aU  the  nations  in  the 
world  is  most  antagonistic  to  us  and  most  de¬ 
termined  to  block  all  American  development 
on  the  Pacific. 

^Every  day  that  the  present  European  war 
the  white  races  are  becoming  weaker  and 


'Look  back  through  history,  it  matters  noth¬ 
ing  to  us  to-day  how  the  confines  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  European  nations  were  modified  by  dif¬ 
ferent  European  wars.  It  matters  not  whether 
Europe  was  ruled  by  Roman  or  Goth,  by  the 
Germanic  tribes  under  Charlemagne  or  by  the 
French  under  Napoleon.  The  only  battles  of 
any  importance  to  us  are  the  battle  which  drove 
Attila  and  his  Huns  back  into  Asia,  the  battles 
which  stopped  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the 
Turks  and. confined  their  power  to  Syria  and 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  or  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  in  which  Charles  the  Hammer  routed  the 
Arabs  on  the  field  of  Tours. 

The  only  battibs  which  count  are  the  battles 
which  saved  the  white  races  from  subjugation 

‘by  the  yellow  raeesl  and  the  only  thing  oil  real 


gStio'n  hv  the  yellow  races  nossihle 

"Tlussia  was  the  great  buffer  between  Europe 
and. Asia,  but  Russia  is  falling  to  pieces;  the 
fortress  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe  is 
being  destroyed;  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  invading  hordes  of  Asia  is  becom¬ 
ing  valueless. 

Germany  and  Austria,  the  second  line  of  de¬ 
fense,  we  are  endeavoring  to  depopulate  and 
destroy.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the  fault  of  Germany 
and  Austria  that  this  is  so,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  so ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  affects  the  great  problem  with 
which  the  white  races  have  to  deal — the  in¬ 
evitable  and  irresponsible  conflict  of  the  white 
races  with  the  yellow  races  for  the  dominion 
of  the  world. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  white  nations  settled 

quarrels  among  tnemseives 


■ 


JAPANESE  PRESS  COMMENT 
j  ON  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

Mvf^okutonvf^ on  Relat^mt*  of  hmperorj 
and  People— Government  and 
Censorship 


Leading  Articles:  ' 

Kokumin — On  the  Imperial  Virtues. 

Hochi — Both  the  Government  and  the 
People  Responsible. 

Chugai  Shogyo — Currency  and  Fcr- 
/eign  Trade. 

Yamato — Japanese  Mission  to  Russia. 

Yomiuri — Resignation  the  Best  Solu¬ 
tion. 

jiji — The  Government  and  the  News¬ 
paper. 

Nichi  Nichi — The  Cabinet  Should  Re¬ 
sign. 

Yorodzu — Social  Unrest. 

Censorship  After  Prohibition. 

Mr.  Tokutomi,  the  editor  of  the 
Kokumin,  has  again  become  a  vigor¬ 
ous  writer  on  current  topics.  For  the 
last  few  days  he  has  abandoned  the 
work  of  writing  “History  of  Japan¬ 
ese  Nation,”  which  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  every  day  in  his  paper,  concen¬ 
trating  his  whole  energy  upon  the 
editorial  column,  which  lately  has 
been  specially  worth  attention. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Tokutorai’s  comment 
was  on  the  virtues  of  the  Sovereign, 
in  which  he  vigorouly  warned  readers 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  like  Japan  is  the 
spiritual  harmony  of  the  Sovereign 
and  people.  Many  harbor  the  opinion 
that  constitutional  politics  is  a  poli¬ 
tics  of  law,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
virtues  of  the  Sovereign  have  little 
effect  on  actual  politics  as  they  have 
in  the  autocratic  states.  But  the  view 
is  fundamentally  mistaken,  declares 
the  editor.  Man  is  a  spiritual  being 

_ a  creature  of  blow  and  tears.  He 

cannot  be  ruled  by  the  law  which  re. 
gulates  material  things.  The  Im¬ 
perial  virtue  affects  the  people’s 
minds  as  the  rain  the  thirsty  land, 
It  is  like  the  lubricating  without 
which  the  social  machinery  ceases  its 
movement.  The  Constitution  is  a 
I  dead  being  when  the  Sovereign  lacks 
I  virtue  and  there  is  no  spiritual  har- 
I  mony  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people.  Some  may  say  that  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people  in  the  constitutional  monarchy 
is  that  of  rights  and  duties.  But  this 
is  a  dangerous  thought.  “Rights” 
are  apt  to  turn  into  “powers,”  and 
whenever  power  becomes  the  funda¬ 
mental  element  in  the  relation  be- 
tween  the  Sovereign  and  the  people, 
the  two  will  be  on  bad  terms.  If 

there  is  a  way  for  the  strong  to 
oppress  the  weak,  there  is  also  a 
way  for  the  weak  to  oppose  the 
strong.  The  relation  between  the 
Emperor  and  t^e  people  in  our  coun¬ 
try  should  by  no  means  be  like  this. 
If  anyone  harbors  such  an  idea  he 
I  must  be  a  traitor,  who  wants  to 
destroy  the  foundation  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Many  political  writers  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  about  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  whenever  they  wish  to  show  the 
best  example  of  constitutional  poll 


I’tfJ^^uTdo  they  really  know  xnat 
I  the  most  important  factor  in  British 
'  politics  has  been  and  is  the  Sovereign 
himself?  Indeed  the  constitutional 
politics  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
i  perfected  by  the  noble  endeavor  ot 
Sovereigns  who  have  exerted  them- 
selves  to  approach  the  people  and  to 
become  the  friends  of  the  people.  I  he 
late  Queen  Victoria  was  not  a  very 
popular  Sovereign  when  she  lived  in 
seclusion  after  the  death  of  her  be¬ 
loved  husband.  But  in  the  last  days 
of  her  reign,  especially  since  her 
jubilee  was  celebrated,  she  became  the 
idol  of  the  British  nation.  The  late 
Edward  VII  was  in  the  throne  only 
I  for  ten  years,  but  he  knew  his  people 
as  much  as  he  knew  himself.  He  be¬ 
came  the  friend  of  the  people  and 
the  people  called  him  “Our  own 
King.”  As  to  the  great  virtue  of  the 
present  King  George  V,  one  does 
not  need  to  say  much.  His  Majesty 
is  the  greatest  worker  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  at  the  present  moment  of 
great  national  crisis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  says  the  editor,  we  do  not 
want  to  86$  Japan  become  England. 


But  the  admirable  examples  laid 
down  by  the  great  British  Sovereigns 
must  be  followed.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  make  any  complaint  to 
His  Majesty,  our  Emperor.  We  are 
absolutely  confident  of  His  Majesty’s 
great  virtue  and  his  effort  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  people.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  Imperial  virtue  familiar  to 
the  people,  a  wise  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministers  and  other 
high  officials  in  the  Government  is 
fundamentally  required.  This  is  their 
greatest  duty.  If  they  neglect  to 
fullfil  it,  or  attempt  to  close  the  door 
of  the  Imperial  Court  before  the 
people,  they  must  be  punished  as  trai¬ 
tors.  And  now  is  the  time  when 
spiritual  harmony  between  the  Sover¬ 
eign  and  the  people  is  needed. 

The  Terauchi  Government  issued 
an  order  Wednesday  night,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  news  of  the 
rice  riots  taking  place  in  Tokyo  and 
elsewhere  on  the  ground  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  disturbance  was  of  an  infectious 
nature  and  that  it  was  capable  to 
spread  to  various  other  districts  if 
uneensored  report  was  made  by  the 
press  which  was  too  often  inclined 
to  color  the  whole  news  with  the 
hues  of  imagination  and  exaggeration. 
Nothing  would  be  more  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  however,  says  the  Yorodzu, 
than  to  think  that  when  the  press  is 
thus  completely  muzzled  the  great 
majority  of  people  would  remain  un¬ 
informed  of  any  social  disorder  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  or  that  region.  In 
these  days  of  rapid  transit,  the  editor 
^avs.  neonle  sometimes  learn  things 


_ _ _ 

[earlier  than  the  press  and  the  news  ^ 

[when  it  travels  from  mouth  to  mouth 
I  goes  through  a  process  of  gradual  ’ 

I  magnification,  till  its  effect  on  thefr 
[popular  mind  becomes  still  more  seri-/ 
jous  and  alarming  than  when  thet 
I  whole  truth  of  the  situation  is  laid! 

I  bare  before  the  public.  When  the! 

I  barber’s  saloon  or  the  public  bath-, 
[house  becomes  the  source  of  newsl 
I  who  can  except  accuracy?  The  au-j 
tborities  should  certainly  be  remindedj 
lot  the  folly  of  the  ban  they  have  plac--- 
(ed  on  the  publication  of  news  eoncern- 
I  ing  rice  riots  and  the  Shunjukai’s 
advice  to  the  Government  that  the 
prohibition  should  be  raised  as  soon  ,  . 
as  possible  is  quite  a  timely  step. 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  is  to  be  desired | 
simply  in  order  to  set  the  publicl 
mind  at  case  by  malTing  things  clear| 
to  those  who  now  grope  in  dark-, 
ness.  It  has  been  ^announced  that) 
[the  official  ban  will  be  raised  on  con- 
;ion  that  only  news  which  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  rigorous  censorship  of 
tie  Home  Office  shall  be  published, 
b«  this  is  most  detestable  trickery| 
oiw  the  part  of  the  authorities  con-| 
c«ned.  The  effect  is  all  the  same.; 
Tl^people  must  remain  blindfoldedi 
andVhey  will  cry  all  the  louder — j 
E>^  Terauchi  and  enter  a  constitu¬ 
tional  regime  in  the  true  sense  of : 
words!” 

A  Political  Blunder  \ 

The  Jiji  laments  that  the  govern-| 
ment  has  lost  all  sympathy  on  thel' 
part  of  the  newspapers  by  placing  thel’ 
ban  upon  the  publication  of  riot 
stories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  saysj 
the  editor,  we  approve  the  funda-. 
mental  aim  on  the  part  of^  the  gov- 
ernment  as  regards  the  prohibition.  S' 
We  really  recognize  the  government’s!.' 

I  sincerity,' iiulf  the  nAasure-  thu*.  takcut' 
is  unskillful  one  from  the  political  i 
point  of  view.  As  a.  natural  course  of  I 
events  the  press,  no  matter  whether  f. 

'  it  may  be  governmental  or  anti-gov-  ^ 
jernmental,  must  be  very  angry  about! 
the  prohibition.  In  consequence,  thej 
general  editorial  tone  changes,  en¬ 
couraging  the  anti-governmental  1 
sentiment  of  the  editors.  The  gov- j 
iCrnment  would  have  avoided  the 
[trouble,  if  it  tried  to  obtain  the  co-| 
[operation  of  the  press,  instead  oflj 
'imposing  a  ban  in  an  arbitrary  man-| 


I  ner.  The  present  disturbance 
I  taken  the  form  of  great  social  unrest, 

I  not  only  concerning  the  rice  problem 
I  alone.  Not  only  the  government  bu  , 
I  all  the  leaders  of  Japan,  political, 

I  educational,  religious  or  journalistic, 

I  are  unanimously  anxious  about  the 
I  solution  of  the  trouble.  Therefore, 

I  if  the  goA^ernment  requests  the  news-  • 
■  papers  of  their  assistance  and  co- 
I  operation  the  latter  will  gladly  con- 
I  cede  no  matter  whether  it  is  unfavor- 
lable  to  their  business.  Really  the 
I  government  should  always  have  a 
I  good  understanding  with  the  leaders 
I  of  the  press.  Whenever  the  gov- 
I  eminent  lacks  this,  it  is  the  time  for| 
I  it  to  resign. 


JAPAKESE  RESENT 
CHINA’S  COMPUINT 

Authorized  Washington  State¬ 
ment  Accuses  Her  of  ‘Scrap 
of  Paper'  Methods. 

THREAT  OF  BARING  SECRETS 

Regarded  as  a  Chinese  Expedient  to 
Induce  Peace  Conference  to 
Nullify  the  1915  Treaty. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Time*. 
WASHIN-GTON,  Feb.  2S.— ‘VVliat  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  highly  significant  statement 
of  the  .attitude  of  Japan  toward  the 
-puted  threat  of  China’s  delegates  at 
the  Peace  Conference  to  publish  all 
aiicret  documents  passing  between  China 
and  Japan  Incidental  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1015  was  Issued  here  to- 
nl^t. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  specify  the 
quarter  from  which  this  authorized 
Japanese  statement'  was  Issued,  but  it 
niay  be  assumed  that,iGreflects  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Japanesei-Gov'fernment.  The 
statement  remarks-  thirt-  -the  Chinese 
di legates  are  accusing  Japan  of  many 
ill. aginary  Injustices,  and,  after  noting 
the  report  tha.1  the.VJhlnese  delegates  are 
thcatening  to,  ■publish ^^ecret  documents. 
Kays  that  the  purpot»4^^Uid>the  threat 
is  to  bring  about  nullification  by  the 
Peace  Conference  of 'the  Treaty  of  1015. 

In  assuming  that  position,"  says  the 
•tntenient,  "  they. 'are  acting  contrary 
l  ot  only  to  the  i‘mlei;est  of  the  world 
Peace,  but  also  to  the*  interest  of  their 
oVn  country,"  'Very  significantly  the 
statement  goes  on  to  point  out  that  '*  the 
flagrant  violation  by  Germany  of  the 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  perpetual  neu- 
t*-allty  of  Belgium  was  the  immediate 
taiiee  that  drove  Great  Britain  into  the 
ar,  and  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  participation  of  America 
in  this  world  war.” 

"The  Chinese  delegates  tA  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,”  the  statement  read, 
are  accusing  Japan  of  many  Imagi¬ 
nary  injustices  and  threatening  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  the  secret  documents  that 

Saased  between  Japan  and  China  Ind¬ 
ent  to  the  treaty  of  1015,  In  the  hope 
that  this  treaty  will  be  nullified  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  In  a.ssuming  that 
position  they  are  acting  contrary  not 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  world  peace, 
but  also  to  the  Interest  of  their  own 
country. 

■■  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
flagrant  violation  by  Germany  of  the 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  perpetual  neu¬ 
trality  of  Belgium  was  the  immediate 
cause  which  drove  Great  Britain  Into 
the  war.  and  was  also  one  of  the  prln- 
ulpal  causes  of  the  participation  of 
America  In  this  w'orld  war.  The  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  has,  in  fact,  for  one 
of  its  principal  objects  the  consecration 
in  the  forthcoming  peace  treaty  of  the 
inviolability  of  International  contracts, 
a  transgressor  of  which  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  the 
cfv-nized  nations.  It  is  to  thi.s  In¬ 

ternational  court  that  the  Chinese  are 
appealing  to  have  their  treaty  with 
Japan  canceled — 1.  e..  to  have  It  treated 
B  a  scrap  of  paper. 

••  That  a  treaty  contains  in  it  some 
-.tlpulatlons  unsatisfactory  to  one  of  the 
conicaciing  parties  is  no  valid  reason 
why  it  should  be  repudiated.  In  fact,  a 
good  diplomatic  instrument  is  defined  to 
be  oQc  with  which  neither _  of  Uie  con- 
tiacnng  parties  is  fully  satisfied. 

China’s  Complolnt  of  Duress. 

The  treaty  of  however.  It  is 

contended  by  China,  was  concluded  un¬ 
der  duress  and  Is  therefore  void,  but 
glance  at  the  modern  history  of  China 
will  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  her 
foreign  treaties  were  negotiated  and 
oncluded  more  or  less  under  duress. 

••  In  fact,  her  consent  In  most  cases 
was  only  obtained  through  military  or 
naval  demonstrations,  and  the  conces¬ 
sions  granted  were  without  any  com¬ 
pensation  whatever  to  China.  The 
■marked  dlfferguce  bet  wi»en  all  tliesc 


ouicnorei^rtr^tles  an  1  that 
Is  that  China  Is  abundantly  compen 
sated  in  the  treaty  with  Japan._  rnere 
fore,  if  the  treaty  with  .lapan  's  W  o 
nullified,  then  all  other  ti-eaties  should 
likewise  be  nullified/  , 

■•The  recovery  of  Klao-chau  and  the 
administration  by  China  of  the  bhan 
tung  railway  are  said  to  bo 
pal  aspirations  and  chief 
^hich  the  Chinese  delegates  are  iww 
urging  upon  the  Peace  Conference.  Bu 
is  it  not  provided,  among  other  things, 
in  an  accord  constituting  a  part  of  the 
treaty  of  101.5,  which  China  now  wants 
to  rSudiate.  that  Japan  shall  su'-rendci 
to  China  the  leased  territory-  of  Klao- 
chau  upon  the  torrltoo-  .being  formally 
transferred  to  Japan  by  Germany  at  the 
Peace  Conference?  . 

"  Japan  confidently  fl«inis  full  credit 
in  the  matter  of  faithful  observance  of 
international  .stipulation.s  entered  into 
by  that  nation,  whether  such  stipulation.^ 
are  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  irom 
Japan's  point  of  view.  Her  past  record 
entitles  her  to  niake  this  claim. 

■'  With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  , 
the  Japanese  Government  did  not  he^- 
tftle  to  declare  repeated  y  and  'o'un- 
taHly  to  China,  as  well  as  to  other 
friendly  powers,  of  her  settled  determ¬ 
ination^  to  fulfill  all  her  obligations 
under  the  accord.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  . 

As  to  the  administration  of  the 
Shantung  Railway  by  Japan,  which  the 
Chinese  delegates  are  now  protesting, 
an  amicable  arrangement  is  reported  to 
have  been  reached  between  Japan  and 
China,  before  Germany  sued  for  peace, 
wherebv  that  railway  was  to  be  operated 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 

the  light  of  these  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  developments  it  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  reasonable  men  why  the 
Chinese  Government  should  now  attack 
and  treat  as  a  ’scrap  of  Pape*-  the 
treaty  purposing  to  restore  td  China  the 
leased  territory  of  Klao-Chaii.  will 
Japan  wrested  from  Germany,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  it  not  impossible,  for  China 
•ecover  without  the  aid  of  .Japan. 

It  Is  /sincerely  '.regretted  that  this 
most  important  'advantage,  accruing  to 
China  from  the  treaty  of  1915  in  the  rc- 
coverv  bveChina.  through  Japan,  with¬ 
out  the  shedding- of.,her.  blood,  of  one  of 
her  most  preiAfous' Heritages,  should  now 
be  overlooked  by  tHe-'zealous  patriotii  of 

’  goes  'wlthouf''saylng  that  If  the 
treaty  of  1015  were  adjudged  wa.sto 
paper  and  void,  ab  initio,  the  present 
position  of  Japan  would  not  be  changed; 
In  other  words.  Japan,  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest.  is  entitled  to  remain  in  Shanturte 
for  the  rest  of  the  period  for  which 
Klao-Chau  was  lea.sod  to  Germany,  un¬ 
less  Japan  should  renounce  her  bellig¬ 
erent  rights  and  make  friendly  transfer 
of  that  territory  to  China. 

'■  Suicidal  to  China's  Own  Interest.” 

.1’  The-  line  of  action  now  being  so  vig¬ 
orously  pursued  by  the  Chinese  delegates 
must,  if  continued,  be  suicidal  to  China's 
own  interest.  At  best  ."he  cannot  pos- 
siblv  hope  to  gain  thereby  more  than 
what  she  will  get  from  Japan  by  virtue 
of  the  existing  accord,  and  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  obtaining  the  unenviable 
title  of  violator  of  an  International  en¬ 
gagement. 

•^A.s  for  the  threat  of  publishing  the 
so-called  secret  documents,  the  reason 
why  Japan  treated  certain  papers  as 
p.  secret,  if  Indeed  there  be  such  secret 
papers,  Is  simply  because  it  wa.s  ful¬ 
filling  an  understanding  entered  into 
between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Governments  so  to  treat  them.  Any 
possible  harm  resulting  from  such  pub¬ 
lication  in  breach  of  faith  would  fall 
on  China  herself,  In  the  same  manner 
as  was  the  case  with  the  BolshCvlki 
Government  at  Petrograd  when  It  pub¬ 
lished  variou.s  .so-called  secret  diplo¬ 
matic  documents  from  which  the  Pow¬ 
ers-  Interested  did  not  suffer.  But  the 
only  result  of  which  was  that  the  Bol¬ 
shevik.  Government  excommunicated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  an  Impudent  breach  of  international 
■norallty.” 

PARIS,  Fob.  28.  (The  Associated 
Press).— 'The  Chinese  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  today  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  denying  categorically  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  ever  objected 
to  the  publication  of  all  treaties,  and 
agreenieniJs  between  Japan  and  China 
and  all  notes  exchanged  by  them. 

The  statement  points  out  that  when 
the  Supreme  Council  asked  for  the  se¬ 
cret  document  between  Japan  and 
I'hina  the  Chinese  delegation  consented 
at  once  to  their  publication  without 
icoervatlon. 


IJAPAN  OUR  FRIEND, 
AMBASSADOR  SAYS,, 

I  Shantung  Controversy,  Shide- 
hara  Declares.  Cannot  Disturb  ■ 
Relations  with  America.  ii^> 

I  PROMISES  JUSTICE  TO  CHINAi! 


[Denies  Any  Intention  to  Interfere'] 
with  Territorial  Integrity  or 
the  Open  Door. 


K.  aiiidchara,  the  new  Japanese  Am-  ] 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  speaking  ’ 
last  night  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  given  by  the  Tapan 
Society,  declared  that  Japan  in  the 
[Shaiitung  problem  tvoiild  go  forward  | 
”  unsv/^ervingly  along  Uie  pathway 
which,  .she  believes,  leads  to  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  stability.” 

“The  Shantung  question,”  he  said, 
"can  never  be  a  source  of  difficulties 
between  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 
5ye  have  enough  common  sense  and 
clear  vision  to  perceive  the  sneer  maa- 
ness  of  any  attempt  at  aggression  or 
economic  monopolization  in  China.” 

Ambassador  Shidehara  was  Introduced 
bv  Elbert  H.  Gary,  who  presided  at  the 
dinner.  ”  Some  time,"  Judge  Gary  said,' 
"  I  hope  he  will  be  a  real  Ambassador, 
liaving  been  received  at  the  White 
House  In  some  form  or  another.”  Judge 
Gary  declared  that  Japan  had  never 
broken  a  promise  and  that  history  would 
show  that  her  motives  in  the  Shantung 
problem  wei-e  unselfish. 

”  1  see  every  sign  of  a  firm  and  en¬ 
during  friendship,”  Ambassador  Shide¬ 
hara  said.  "  We  are  neighbors,  and  yet 
divided  by  a  substantial  barrier  which 
effectually  prevents  frontier  Incidents. 
It  is  not  possible  to  Imagine  any  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  our  Interests  seriously 
clash. 

promises  Justice  to  China. 

”  You  maintain  that  China  should  be 
treated  with  justice.  1  tell  you  that 
•we  are  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  see  to 
absolute  Justice  being  accorded  to  her. 
You  maintain  that  the  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of 
the  open  door  should  be  respected.  I 
assure  you  that  no  nation  can  be  more 
deeply  interested  than  we  are  in  the 
preservation  of  those  principles  conse¬ 
crated  by  repeated  treaties  and  arrango- 
ment.s. 

”  We  attempt  no  economic  monopoliza¬ 
tion  in  Cliina.  We  only  expect  that  we 
shall  not  tie  denied  the  chance  of  our 
natural  expansion  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Every  nation  is  ex¬ 
panding  and  is  seeking  to  expand  com¬ 
mercially  and  industrially,  and  Japan 
claims  what  other  nations  equally  claim. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition 
in  the  Chinese  market,  If  only  we  are 
assured  of  fair  and  equal  opportunity. 
At  the  same  time,  we  gladly  welcome 
the  co-operation  of  various  nations  in 
such  economic  activities,  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties  alike,  including  China 
herself. 

"Nor  can  the  Shantung  question  be 
a  source  of  difficulties  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Immediately 
upon  tho  coming  Into  force  of  the 
'Treaty  of  Versailles,  Japan  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Government  of  Peking  her 
readiness  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for 
the  completion  of  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  the  restitution  of 
Kiau-Chau.  In  fulfillment  of  her 
pledged  word  to  Chirta  and  to  the 
world. 

*'  She  further  declared  that,  without 
waiting  the  conclusion  of  those  regotla- 
ti-ons,  she  would  proceed  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Japanese  railway  guard 
now  stationed  along  tho  Shantung  Rail¬ 
way  as  sOon  as  China  shall  have  or. 
ganized  an  adequate  police  force  to 
take  over  the  protection  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  which  is  to  be  made  a  Joint  Chino- 
Japanc«e  enterprise. 

“  Two  alternative  courses  are  now 
open  for  China  to  take— either  to  effect 
an  early  settlement  of  the  Shantung 
'jatiastloTi.  or  to  leave  the  question  on- 


aiiu  i-wiiuine  oil 

length  of  tim*'.  It  remains  ^or  Chinese 
statesmen  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
courses  would  better  serve  the  true 
interests  of  their  country  and  the  world. 
In  any  case,  Japan  knows  her  responsi¬ 
bility  to  China  and  to  civilization. 

It  wouia  be  oorne  In  mind  that 
Japan  has  In  China  a  special  position 
which  Is  not  shared  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  of  the  European  powers.  Her 
future  destins*  is  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  China,  and  her  own  na¬ 
tional  safety  and  vital  interests  are  In 
manv  cases  directly  Involved  In  Chinese 
problems,  which  America  and  Europe 
can  afford  to  approach  from  purely 
sentimental  or  economic  points  of  view. 

*'  I  feel  sure,  l>owever,  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  position  of  Japan  Is  fully  realized 
by  her  American  and  European  friends 
and  that  she  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
renounce  her  undoubted  right  of  self- 
protection  and  self-preservation. 

“It  has  often  been  suggested  that  tho 
immigration  Question  might  prove  to  bo 
?v  source  of  eompllcatlons  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  There  i.s,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  at  present  to  warrant 
such  apprehension.  The  so-called  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  agreement  regulating  that 
question  has  operated  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  countries,  and  the 
Japanese  Government  have  been  exer¬ 
cising  control  over  the  emigration  of 
laborers  with  such  rigor  and  determina¬ 
tion.  that  r  liavc  personally  incurred 
tho  displeasure  of  many  of  my  American 
O'lends,  who  have  not  been  permitted 
to  take  their  Japanese  servants  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States.  . 

It  Is  chiefly  with  regard  to  Uie  treat-  I 
ment  of  Japanese  Immigrants  lawfully 
admitted  to  this  country  that  questions 
have  occasionally  been  presented  and 
are  likely  to  arise.  I  am,  however,  con¬ 
fident  that  those  questions  will  be  satis¬ 
factorily  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  Just 
and  humane  principles,  and  In  a  man¬ 
ner  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our 
mutual  relationship.” 

Refers  to  XrouhloinakerN. 

Ambassador  Shldehara  declared  that 
there  were  persons  “  who  for  their  own 
crooked  ends  made  It  their  business  to 
create  dissension  and  estrangement 
among  nations.  There  are  peopre,”  ho 
Bald,  who,  knowingly,  or  unknow¬ 
ingly,  make  It  their  habit  to  view  the 
conduct  of  foreign  nations  through 
stained  glasses  of  prejudice  and  mis¬ 
trust.  Those  men  have  been  circulating, 
stories  which  testify  to  their  w’onderful 
power  of  invention  or  Imagination,  and  ' 
the  general  public  likes  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  news  which  is  exciting,  ! 
startling  and  amusing,' whether  true  or, 
false.  I 

’  Every  nation  is  liable  to  make  mis¬ 
takes.  but  \5'hon  a  keen  and  concen¬ 
trated  attention  Is  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
covery.  the  exaggeration  and  the  eager 
display  of  shortcomings,  the  result  Is 
the  production  of  a  false  impression 
which  is  nothing  less  than  deplorable  In 
Its  consequences.  Whatever  faults  we 
may  liave— and,  if  we  believe  in  prog¬ 
ress  we  must  believe  that  we  all  have 
much  to  amend— a  friendly  eye  would 
view  them  with  patience  and  hope.  I 
venture,  then,  to  bespeak  and  predict  a 
generous  temper  among'  the  nation.'' : 
and.  in  particular,  an  especial  degree 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  Pacific  ; 
powers.” 

Adjt.  Gen.  Charles  II.  Sherrill,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  1 
the  Far  Ba.st,  said  that  .Tapan  wa.s  the  I 
only  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  Bol- | 
shevism  outward  from  Siberia.  ! 

‘  I  believe."  he  said,  “  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  International  law  and  or¬ 
der  If  Japan  should  be  cncouitiged  to 
occupy  Ka.stern  Siberin-  and  there  set  up 
such  a  dam  again®'  the  outflow  of  law¬ 
lessness  as  would  he  afforded  by  her  ex¬ 
cellently  funefioriihg  Government,  which 
IS  today  assuring  prosperity,  liberty  and 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  liappiness  to 
her  millions  of  industrious  and  frugal 
citizens." 

Ur.  Henrj’  van  Dyko  i.icclarc(l  that  to 
understand  Japan  It  was  iieces.sary  to 
unfit  f.stand  the  Japanese  people.  "  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  .Tapanese  to  l>«‘comc 
an  American  or  an  American  to  become 
J  Japanese.”  Dr.  van  Dyke  said. 

'  W'hfit  4s  needed  is  a  mutual  under- 
s-tanding.” 

h’rank  A.  Vanderlip  was  introduced  as 
the  new  President  of  the  Japan  Soclelv. 
In  a  brief  address  he  said  that  be  was 
going  to  Japan  on  April  10,  with  others 
who  had  been  Invited  to  di.scfiss  un¬ 
officially  international  affairs.  Mr  Van¬ 
derlip  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  eltlzen  to  have  a  clear  undev- 
.stajfdlng  of  world  affairs,  and  added 
that  a  better  understanding  between  this 
country  and  .fspan  would  help  to  make 
for  a  better  world. 

About  l.”00  men  and  women  attended 
the  dinner.  Before  the  formal  speechc'i 
the  secrenary  of  the  society,  Mr.  'Vl^ood' 
read  a  report  on  the  object.s  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  work  during  the  rear 
past. 


Evil  Intentions  of  Japan 
Plain  as  Daylight 


The  argument  which  the  Chinese  envoys  to  the  Peace  Confer 
ence  make  for  the  claims  of  China  to  be  free  and  independent 
the  conduct  of  her  own  affairs  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  indigni¬ 
ties,  aggressions  and  territorial  seizures  of  Japan  is  a  convincing 
argument  and  a  powerful  appeal  for  justice. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  Conference  at  Paris  can  reject  China's 
plea  for  justice  and  independence  without  violating  all  the  nrovis 
ions  and  declarations  upon  which  the  United  States  and  the  allies 
fought  the  war  against  the  Central  Empires. 

The  evil  intentions  of  Japan  toward  China  are  as  plain  as  day. 
light.  The  Japanese  autocracy  and  Japanese  militarism— which  are 
not  one  bit  better  than  the  overthrown  autocracy  and  niilltarism 
of  Germany — have  marked  out  peaceful  and  industrious  China  for 
their  prey. 

Japan  is  not  able  to  allege  or  even  to  invent  one  single  his- 

Itorical,  geographical  or  ethnological  claim  to  exercise  any  author¬ 
ity  over  China  or  to  seize  upon  any  portion  of  Chinese  territory. 
There  is  no  such  claim.  There  is  no  such  right.  There  is  not 
I  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  right. 

The  aggressions  which  Japan  has  made  upon  China  and  the 

I  aggressions  which  Japan  meditates  upon  China  are  simply  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  brute  force. 

How  an  alliance  of  governments  which  professed  to  make  war 
upon  the  governments  of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
sole  reason  that  the  safety  of  civilization  demanded  the  destruc-i 
tion  of  autocratic  government  and  of  brutal  militarism,  which  rec- 1 
ognized  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  might,  can  now  proceed  to 
endorse  and  to  uphold  an  autocracy  and  a  militarism  far  more 
brutal  and  unscrupulous  than  that  of  Germany  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily  to  the  public  conscience  and  the 
public  opinion  of  mankind.  ^ 

Either  the  war  against  Germany  was  fought  upon  false  pre- 

1'tences  and  the  purpose  of  the  allies  vjas  not  to  make  the  world  safe 
icr  democracy  by  destroying  autocracy,' or  dlse  China  has  the  abso¬ 
lute  right  to  be  protected  by  the  allies  and  by  the  United  States 
from  the  indefensible  and  unscrupulous  aggressions  of  the  autoc¬ 
racy  and  the  militarism  of  Japan. 

That  is  self-evident. 

There  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion. 

What  is  blaok  in  a  German  cannot  be  white  in  a  Japanese, 
White  is  white  and  blaok  is  black  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  Chinese  are  a  peaceful  people,  an  industrious  people.  A 
people  who  for  two  or  three  thousand  years  of  wonderful  activity 
and  high  comparative  civilixation,  succeeded  by  another  thousand 
[years  of  stagnation,  have  again  awakened  to  their  own  possibilities 
and  have  just  begun  to  set  their  feet  gladly  and  firmly  in  the  path¬ 
ways  of  modern,  intellectual,  political  and  industrial  progress. 

If  China  is  given  a  fair  chance,  if  she  is  given  one-tenth  the  at 
tention,  the  sympathy  and  the  helpfulness  which  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  toward  certain  other  nations  who  are  in  point  of  character 
by  no  means  superior,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  Chinese,  another  fifty 


in  the  world  admin- 

istered  from  Pekiii.  i 

And  we  say  now,  without  any  doubt  at  all,  that  the  highest  I 
future  prosperity  of  this  America  of  ours  depends  exactly  upon  the  I 
amount  of  good  sense  and  of  foreseeing  statesmanship  with  which 
we  deal  with  China,  defend  China  in  her  helplessness,  win  the  last¬ 
ing  gratitude  of  China  when  she  comes  to  her  full  stature  of 
strength,  and  cement  for  generations  to  come  the  real  friendship 
which  every  Chinese  feels  for  America  and  which  every  American 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  Chinese  people  feels  for  the 

Chinese.  ,  ,  . 

If  our  envoys  at  Paris  make  the  monstrous  mistake  of  con- 
doning  the  aggressions  which  the  autocracy  and  the  militarism  of 
Japan  have  already  made  upon  China,  and  which  they  mean  to 
make  in  increasing  proportions  in  the  future,  then  any  ideal  good 
which  we  may  have  won  by  our  sacrifices  of  blood  and  of  treasure  I 
in  this  gigantic  conflict  in  Europe  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
future  evils  which  such  a  monstrous  mistake  wUl  conjure  up  in 
Asia  to  disturb  our  counsels,  to  lessen  our  natural  commerce  and  to 
menace  our  peace  and  our  safety  in  times  to  come. 

All  that  China  asks  at  Paris  is  justice-the  reign  of  law  instead 
of  the  reign  of  might  in  Asia  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

To  that  doctrine  we  colemnly  pledged  ourselves  when  we  en¬ 
tered  the  great  conflict  Europe.  j 

To  the  mainteflaice  of ‘that  doctrine  we  are  bound  by  every 
obligation  of  natiWl  ^onor  as  well  as  of  national  security.  1 

If  we  faU^BSna'  in  Hhis  decisive  hour  we  shall  have  set  at  I 
nought  our  owii  solemn  declarations  to  the  world;  shall  have  made 
our  past  pledges  mete'  scraps  of  paper;  and  shall  have  brought  upon  j 
the  good  name  and1;he  honorable  renown  of  the  repubUc  a  stain 
which  no  future  American  can  regard  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  poignant  regret  and  poignant  shame. 


Our  Gov^fmmSit  Should  Talk  Ferj 
Plainly  to  Both  Mexico  and  Jap 


■W 


AK.  always  breeds  a  species  of  seiitiiiiental 
idiocy.  And  tliis  war  went  beyond  all 
others  in  that  respect. 

Nobody  took  better  advantage  of  the  hysterial 
id)  was  so  ridiculously  evident  "for  a  time! 


which  was  so  ridiculously  evident  "for  a  time 
among  our  own  folks  than  did  the  Japanese  propa¬ 
ganda  agents. 

There  may  be  sentiment  among  Japanese,  but 
you  can  depend  upon  it  that  there  is  little  senti¬ 
mentality.  Not  among  the  militaristic  and  im¬ 
perialistic  castes  that  ride  the  Asiatic  autocracy. 

The  modern  militaristic  and  autocratic  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Japan  is  modelled  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  former  Gemian  Government.  So  is  the 
Japanese  aimy  modelled  upon  the  former  German 
army  system. 

To  speak  of  Japan  as  one  of  the  “free  peoples” 
battling  against  autocracy  is  simply  j;o  show  diild- 
ish  ighprance.  The  ruling  classes  in  Japan  hate 
democracy.  ^And  they  hate  America  as  the  chief 
representative  democracy  of  the  world. 

The  key  to  all  of  Japan’s  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  moves  is  hostility  to  America,  because  either 
America  or  Japan  must  be  the  dominant  power  on 
the  Pacific.  And  Japan  means  to  obtain  and  to 
keep  the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific  if  she  can. 

Japan  is  not  strong  enough  to  wage  war  with 
the  United  States  yet,  and  she  knows  it.  Before 
the  big  war,  Japan  thought  otherwise.  There 
j  were  two  occasions  upon  which  she  was  ready  to 
risk  war.  In  anticipation  of  one  occasion  she  had 
completed  an  alliance  with  England;  and  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  other  occasion  she  had  seeretl'y| 
negotiated  a  plot  with  the  Czar.  But  the  Czar  ha 
met  the  just  rew’ard  of  the  wickedness  and  treach¬ 
ery  which  marked  his  reign;  and  'England  has 
found  it  advantageous  to  borrow  American, 
instead  of  Japanese,  help  to  maintain  British 
power  and  trade  in  Asia  and  British  dominion  over 
India. 

So  Japan  has  no  present  ally,  to  plot  with 
against  America — and  the  war  has  shown  the  very 
much  interested  a^d  very  much  sm’prised  Jap¬ 
anese  that  this  country  can  quickly  assemble  a 
navy  and  army  able  to  wipe  Japan  off  the  map. 

But  never  think  that  Japan  has  given  up  her 
designs  on  that  account.  That  is  not  the  Japanese 
iway.  Your  Asiatic  is  seldom  impatient.  When  he 


cannot  strilie,  he  waits — and  keeps  his  wiapons 
bright. 

Before  Japan  risks  war  with  the  United  States 
Japan  means  to-  strengthen  herself.  She  needs 
resources— money  and  raw  materials  and  human' 
labor  reserves.  ‘  These  are  nearby^  in  China,  If 
Japan  can  subjugate  China  and  exploit  China's 
huge  natiu'al  resources  and  vast  labor-  reserves, 
the  Japanese  can  supply  the  combatant  foix-e.s  on 
sea  and  on  land,- 

So  Japan  is  subjugatiug'aud  exploiting  China 
by  trick  and  device  and  threats  and  actual  niili- 
tary  occupation,  while  our  Goverimient  is  talking- 
sentimentalities. 

But  your  Japanese  is  a  born  soldier  and  strate¬ 
gist,  and  the  Japanese  political  and  mihtary  high 
.commands  realize  the  value  of  an  offensive  againsl 
an  enemy’s  flank. 

Suppose  that  Japan  and  the  United  State 
were  at  war,  with  our  Pacific  shore  the  hne  o 
home  defense  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Ha 
wniian  Islands  and  the  Philippines  the  outer  fielc 
of  offensive  action — then  what  an  incalculable 
advantage  it  would  be  to  Japan  could  she  launch 
an  attack  from  Mexico  upon  the  left  flank  of  our 
whole  defense. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Japan  is  planning, 
and  that  is  just  the  reason  that  Japan  neyer  ceases 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  Mexico’s  shifting 
Governments  and  has  never  ceased  the  efforts  to 
get  a  foothold  for  a  Japanese  colony  in  the  Mexi 
can  province  of  Lower  California,  which  lies  right 
against  our  border.  . 

Now  do  you  see  why  Japanese  agents  have 
been  negotiating  with  slippery  and  greedy  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  equally  slippery  and  greedy  American 
speculators  to  buy  and  colonize  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  in  Lower  California.?  , 

Or  are  you  still  silly  enough  to  bebevc  the  fuil- 
pyer  of  hired  Japanese  agents,  like  Dr.  Ivenaga. 
*or  the  sentimental  slush  of  sijpi  dupes  of  Japaiicsd 


cunning  and  flattery' as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grfliok  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Soper — two  clerical  geese  with  but  a 
single  Japanese  quack? 

We  teU  you  plainly  that  the  Japanese,  autoc¬ 
racy  and  Japanese  militai-ism — both  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  German  autocracy  and  German  nuli- 
were  or  could  he  to  America— are  plot^ 


itansm  ever 


tiuHiiisSie?  and  war  against  us  night  and  a&j. 
And  whoever  denies  this  or  makes  light  of  this  is 
either  ^  knave  or  else  a  fool 


Jt^an,  O-mnaii^'^usti’ian  and  Russian  Gov^r^ 
merits  to  have  been  ■worth,  in  the  past  and  in  the! 


jjitijco  Lv  X10.VI.  ucfu  wuriai,  lu  me  pash  ctuii  in  luewj 

Li^j.  - - -  ^  ^  present,  what  fools  we  shall  be  if  we  attach  anyljj 

Our  own  Government  is  highly  to  blame^  tor  ^  weight  to  the  promise, s,  protestations,  pledges  andY* 


will  UWJ-l  - -  ^  T  j> 

the  strangle  grip  Japan  has  upon  Korea  and  forj-. 
Japairs  success  so  far  in  hei-  design  to  throttle 

China.  hi 

The  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  permitted  Japan  tofj 
make  a  scrap  of  paper  of  her  pledge  to  respectr 
Korea’s  integrity,  and  refused  flatly  to  obseiwel 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty  whereby  the  United 
States  had  pledged  its  good  offices  to  aid  Korea  luj 
such  an  emergency. 

The  present  Administratiou  has  permitted,  am 
still  permits,  Japan  to  violate  the  integrity  o 
China  and  to  assume  control  of  China’s  revenues 
^•ailroads,  banks  and  machinery  of  government  b; 
the  employment  of  threats,  duress  and  arme 

’orces.  . 

And  if  our  Grovernment  now  ■  submits  to  the] 
establishment  of  Japanese  bases  on  our  Mexican 
boimdary  hne,  then  all  these  weeks  and  months  ofi 
negotiation  in  Paris,  are  more  than  wasted.  A 
Ijeagiie  of  Nations  on  paper  will  be  indeed  an 
effectual  reliance  when  Japan  is  ready  to  assail 
uo  in  front  and  on  the  flank,  and  Germany,  with 
Russia  under  economic  exploitation,  is  ready  to 
■epay  our  contributions  to  the  Allies  ;  and  England 
„s  well  satisfied  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
while  competitive  American  commerce  is  burned 
iin  in  the  flame  of  war!  .  . 

A  strihg'or^cffvgSaBtir^a  piece tif "phrchmem, 
•is  to  be  our  defense!  ' 

Does  anybody  who  can  read  history  really  be 
lieve  that  a  treaty-  will  defend  a  nation  wluch_  is 
no  foolish  to  make  ready  its  own  defense  with  its 
)wn  armaments  and  its  own  weapons'? 

What  aggressive  nation  has  ever  let  a  treaty 
;top  its  war  upon  a  weaker  nation'? 

Did  a  treaty  deter  England  from  making  a 
^udden  attack— a  leap  out  of  the  dark— upon  neii-. 

tral  Denmark?  ‘ 

Did  a  treaty  deter  England  from  assailing  and 
destroying  the”  Boer  Republics— whose  integrity 
and  independence  she  had  solemnly  pledged  her¬ 
self  to  respect  in  the  Sand  River  treaty? 

Did  a  treaty  hinder  France  from  trying  to  sub- 
iugate  Mexico  in  1860;  or  England  from  ^izing 
r,gvpt:  or  Japan  from  brutally  outraging  Korea; 
or  Austria  from  aimexing  Bosnia-Herzegovina ;  or 
Genuanv  fcom  overrunning  Belgium;  or  Italy 
from  seizing  the  Greek  Dodecanesos;  or  any  other 
European  power,  in  past  or  present  times,  from 
taking  by  force  either  tenitory  or  trade  or  popula¬ 
tion  from  a  weaker  State  whose  .property  the 
stronger  State  coveted?  And  if  the  ratified  treat¬ 
ies  and  solemn  pledges  of  civilized  white  Govern¬ 
ments  are  worth  no-  more  than  experience  shows 
the  treaties,  pledges  and  faith  of  English,  French, 

- - - ipaniHHiHiiinBB 


treaty  obligations  of  a  yellow  Asiatic  autocracy — jtJ 
without  faith,  without  scruple  and  with  its  hands!^ 
at  this  very  minute  red  with  the  blood  of  slaugh-'^ 
tered  Chinese  and  Koreans,  whose  only  crime  was|vH 
‘that  they  desired  to  retain  the  hberties  and  theT'^ 
indeiiendeflee  of  their  fatherlands.  [' 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Pre^dentjj 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  simiiltane-l| 
ouslj^  atihei^,  f rpiti  the  country  at  tills  momentousij 
time — and  wehan  see  in  these  Japanese  plots  and  rl 
manoeuvf|s"in  Mexico  a  most  potent  reason  wliyT 
there  should  be'  enough  of  our  Government  at| 
home  in  Washington  to  put  an  end,  promptly  and! 
decisively,  to  this  dangerous  Japanese  pro.ject.  L 
A  reasonable  amount  of  interest  in  Europe’s^ 
politics  is,  perhaps,  necessary  at  present,  since  wei.-  . 
permitted  ourselves  to  got  mixed  up  in  IliatM 
wretched  mess;  but  the  peace  and  the  seciuity  ofpi 
our  own  country  are  of  infinitely  more  account';  | 
to  us  Americans' than  Europe’s  peace  or  Europe ’sM 
,vars — and  if  Mr.  Wilson  finds  that  the  world  can-i  ’ 
[not  vet  be  trusted  to  wag  without  his  presence  iul 
a  foreign  capital,  at  lea.st  he  ought  to  spare  thoj 
attendance  of  Mr.  Lansing  and  send  that  gentle-j 
nian  home  to  talk  to  ADxii’o  and  Japan  in  a  way"^ 
tliat  -lapan  and  Mexico  cannot  fail  to  uiKl,prslaiuin 
■and  to  heed,  too. 


^  .  . 
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America,  The  Peace  Conference,  And  S;'* 
The  Far  East. 


By  G.  CHARLES  HODGES. 

Japan  Is  now  attempting  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  convince  the  World  that  she 
1  should  be  given  a  paramount  position  in  the  East — a  so-called,  though  false,  Monroe  Doe- 
]  trine — establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  Japanese  Empire  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  case  of  Japan  rests  upon  three  grounds:  (1)  Japan  was  allied  with  the  Entente 
Ipowers  during  the  four  years  of  warfare  since  1914,  giving  her  co-operation  in  return  for 
la  virtual  free  hand  In  the  Bast.  (2)  This  made  possible  Japan’s  diplomatic  assault  on 
I  China:  summarily,  the  1915  Demands  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Republic  under  duress; 
I  the  attempt  to  block  China’s  break  with  Germany  and  entrance  into  the  Great  War  by 
Ithe  side  of  America ;  the  repeated  renewals  of  the  efforts  to  make  China  a  vassal  of  Japan, 

I  culminating  in  the  recent  Slno-Japansse  Military  Convention;  and  the  beggaring  of  the 
■Chinese  nation  by  indiscriminate  loans.  (3)  The  seeking  of  special  arrangements,  such  as 
I  the  Ishll-Lanslng  Agreement,  which  could  be  twisted  by  Japanese  statesmen  into  a  recog* 
I  nitlon  of  Japan’s  claims  by  the  L’nited  States  and  other  countries. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that  she-  cannot  have  her  patrimony  bar- 
itered  away  by  third  parties  without  reference  to  her.  China  holds,  and  no  one  conversant 
Iwith  facts  would  deny  it,  that  she  was  coerced  into  signing  the  1915  Demands  and  subse- 
aquent  arrangements  designed  to  establish  the  hegemony  of  the  Japanese  Empire  over  her. 
■The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  maintain  that  no  League  of  Nations  conceived  in  the  spirit 
lof  justice  can  leave  unredressed  these  wrongs. 

That  the  American  Government  looks  with  sympathy  upon  the  case  of  China  In  the 
[world's  forum  is  evident  from  the  record. 

POSITION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  between  Japan  and  China  announced  its 
■attitude  toward  the  two  countries  in  order  that  our  stand  might  be  clear.  The  State  De- 
Ipartment  declared  on  May  7,  1815: 

“At  the  beginning  oC  negotiations  the  .Tapanese  Government  confidentially  in¬ 
formed  this  Government  of  the  matters  which  were  under  discussion,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  information  by  the  assurance  that  Japan  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  either  the  political  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  that 


nothing  that  she  proposed  would  discriminate  against  other  powers  having  treaties 
with  China  or  interfere  with  the  ‘open  door’  policy  to  which  all  the  leading  natio.ns 
are  committed. 

“This  Government  has  not  only  had  no  thought  of  surrendering  any  of  its  treaty 
rights  with  China,  but  it  has  never  been  asked  by  either  Japan  or  China  to  make 
any  surrender  of  these  rights.’’ 

Our  Government,  nine  days  later,  handed  an  identic  note  to  both  China  and  Japan 
/,  bluntly  setting  forth  our  dissent  from  the  Japanese  statecraft  which  produced  the  1915 
Treaties.  The  American  note  of  May  16,  1813,  not  only  affects  the  agreements  between 
Japan  and  China  which  were  the  Immediate  cau.se  of  our  stand :  it  remains  to  this  moment 
stumbling  block  to  Japan’s  clear  field  in  China.  The  American  Department  of  State 
maintained ; 

“In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  or 
which  are  now  pending  between  the  Government  of  China  and  the  Government  of 
.Japan  and  the  agreements  which  have  been  reached  and  as  a  result  thereof,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  honour  to  notify  the  Government  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  (and  of  Japan)  that  It  cannot  recognize  any  agreement  or  under¬ 
taking  which  been  entered  into,  or  which  mav  tie  entered  into  between  the 
Governments  of  China  and  Japan  Impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  in  China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  or  the  international  policy,  commonly  known  as  the  Open  Door  policy.” 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

These  declarations  of  the  United  States  Government  are  the  basis  of  the  American 
stand  at  the  peace  conference. 

In  the  first,  the  United  States  stated  the  explicit  assurance  given  by  Japan  that  the 
political  independence,  territorial  integrity,  treaty  obligations,  and  the  free  economic  life 
of  China  would  not  be  affected.  Had  not  the  1915  Treaties — as  do  the  subsequent  Sino- 
lapanese  arrangements — infringed  on  these  rights  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  I 
Powers  in  China,  why  was  it  necessary  to  serve  notice  on  both  Japan  and  China  in  less 
than  two  weeks  that  America  would  not  recognize  any  undertaking  then  negotiated  or 
subsequently  entered  into  by  the  two  countries  across  the  Pacific? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Even  at  that  date  the  trend  of  Japanese  efforts  was  clear, 
land  the  American  Government  purposed  to  state  explicitly  her  dissent.  Had  not  the 
Japanese  policy  of  indirection  and  nibbling  at  China’s  sovereignty  then  threatened  the 
Ichinese  Republic,  as  it  does  now,  the  American  Government  would  have  had  no  need  for 
more  than  the  Japanese  assurances  given  it  and  the  world. 

The  identic  note  of  May  16,  1D15,  to  China  and  to  Japan  obligates  America  to  see  to 
it  that  the  whole  framework  built  by  Japan  to  bind  the  struggling  Chinese  Republic  in 
an  unnatural  alliance  is  tested  in  the  light  of  our  declared  attitude.  While  all  the  world 
stands  pledged  to  give  China  the  square  deal,  only  the  United  States — unentangled  by  the 
alliances  of  the  World  War — was  free  to  serve  notice  on  Japan. 

That  notice  of  an  Intention  to  see  justice  done*China  now  stands  to  the  forefront  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  effectiveness  of  China’s  appeal  for  her  very  life  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  Will  we  forget  our  Chinese  obligations?  i 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE  ARBITRATION  EXTENDED. 

Washington — The  arbitration  pact  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  first  signed  | 
I  on  May  5,  1908,  has  been  extended  for  a  five-year  period. 

This  marks  the  second  renewal  of  the  treaty,  the  first  having  been  concluded  June  2S,  I 
I  3013.  While  the  general  principle  of  the  arbitration  treaty  has  been  to  secure  the  Judicial  I 
Isettlemeat  of  International  disputes,  It  is  slgnlfleant  that  the  outstanding  problem  between  f 
Ithc  United  States  and  Japan  during  this  period — the  free  movement  and  rights  of  Japnm 
I  subjects  In  tbls  country— has  been  handled  through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channel^. 


The  treaty  algncd  by  Secretary  of  State  I.anslng  and  Ambassador  Ishli  provides  : 

“The  Government  of  Hfs  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Government  I 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  desiring  to  extend  for  another  five  years  the  I 
period  during  which  the  Arbitration  Convention  concluded  between  them  on  May  6, 1 
190S,  and  extended  by  the  Agreement  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  ( 
June  28,  1913.  shall  remain  in  force,  have  authorized  the  undersigned,  to  wit:  I 
Viscount  Sikujlro  Ishii,  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten-  I 
tinry  at  Washington,  and  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  | 
to  conclude  the  following  Agreement : 

ARTICLE  I. 

“The  Convention  of  Arbitration  of  May  5,  1908,  between  the  Government  of  His  1 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  I 
lea,  the  duration  of  which  by  Article  III  thereof  was  fixed  at  a  period  of  five  years  I 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  which  period,  by  the  Agreement  of  I 
June  28,  1913,  between  the  tw'o  Governments  was  extended  for  five  years  from  [ 
August  24,  1913,  is  hereby  extended  and  continued  in  force  for  the  further  period  I 
of  five  years  from  August  24,  1918. 

ARTICLE  II. 

“The  present  Agreement  shall  be  ratified  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  I 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  I 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  it  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  the  I 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  which  shall  take  place  at  Washington  as  scon  as  | 
possible. 

“Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  language  at  Washington  this  twenty-third  | 
day  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  Taisho  corresponding  to  the  twenty- 
thlrd  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen.” 

China  Burns  Drug  Worth  Nine  Times] 
Weight  In  Silver. 


■Washington,  D.  C.— It  is  announced  that  the  opium  purchased  by  the  Chinese! 
government  from  the  Opium  Combine  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  the  trade,  long| 
China's  curse,  has  been  burned. 

The  destruction  of  the  opium  began  January  17.  A  hundred  cases  of  the  terrible! 
habit-forming  drug  were  consigned  to  the  flames  each  day  at  Pootung,  just  acrossi 
the  river  from  Shanghai.  The  opium  cases  were  ferried  over  from  the  Shanghai! 
godow’HS  of  the  merchants  dealing  in  the  imported  drug.  Each  cargo  was  worth  its| 
weight  in  gold,  it  is  said,  and  nine  times  its  weight  in  silver. 

The  only  ceremony  at  this  important  event  in  China's  renewed  fight  against  at- 1 
tempts  to  undermine  the  prohibitions  against  opium  was  the  throwing  of  the  first! 
three  balls  into  the  furnaces  by  the  Chinese  representative,  Chang  Yi-pang,  the  I 
American  consul-general,  Thomas  Sammons,  and  Commissioner  of  Customs  Wade.  I 
Small  crowds  of  Chinese  gathered  without  the  enclosure  watching  the  consumption! 
of  the  opium  and  sniffing  the  drug-laden  air  filled  with  fumes  of  millions  of  dollars’ f 
worth  of  poppy.  Motion  picture  operators  recorded  the  destruction  of  the  stuff  and! 
filmed  the  assemblage  of  Chinese  officials,  the  foreign  representatives  and  diplomatic! 
officials  and  representatives  of  various  social  and  religious  organizations  fighting  the| 
attempt,  which  has  ended  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  back  opium  smoking  lu  ' 

Four  furnaces  received  the  drug.  The  balls  were  throw-n  into  a  hot 
the  sticky  mass  was  rakeTl  over  painstakingly  to  Insure  incineration,  even 
themselves  being  withdrawn  only  after  careful  burning  to  prevent  the 
chance  for  the  preservation  of  any  of  the  drug.  Coolies  brought  up  the  cas 
had  been  previously  inspected  and  sealed.  The  containers  were  broken 


^fSrnes^oTlowed  by  the  packing,  and  then  even  by  the  ca&c.  | 
I  themselves.  Guards  of  troops  and  police  stood  about. 


ROBERT  DOLLAR  FLEET  WILL  OPERATE  FROM  NEW  YORK.I 

New  York — High  transcontinental  freight  rates  have  forced  the  Robert  Dollar  I 
shipping  company  to  operate  from  Atlantic  coast  ports  instead  of  the  Pacific  coast! 
I  as  formerly.  It  is  estimated  that  transportation  of  goods  by  water  from  the  eastern! 
'  coast  of  the  United  States  via  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  cheaper  than  transportation  I 
from  Pacific  porta  of  goods  sent  across  the  continent  by  rail.  The  all-water  route! 
is  estimated  to  be  cheaper  even  on  goods  that  would  have  to  be  brought  to  New  j 
York  by  rail  from  points  as  far  west  as  Omaha. 


CHINA^S  FATE  UP  TO  PEACE  COUNCIL 
Says  Dr.  Willoughby  -  -  Chance  Now  For  Japan  To  Make  Declara-I 
j  tion  Good. 

I  “The  discussion  of  the  relations  of  China  and  Japan,  which  is  taking  place  at  | 
I  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  has  developed  a  crucial  situation,"  said  Dr.  W.  W.  Wlll- 
I  oughby  in  an  interview  with  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dr.  Willoughby  is  professor  of  I 
I  political  science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  has  served  as  constitutional  ad- 
I  viser  to  the  Chinese  government.  During  the  last  four  years  he  has  made  two  trips  j 
1  to  China  and  is  well  aualiflod  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  Chinese  nol’*--"*. 

I  atlon.  ■  '  '  ~  ~~ 

"Upon  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  settled  depends  the  whole  question  of  whether  I 
I  China,  with  its  great  territory  and  its  vast  wealth,  is  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  I 
of  the  Japanese  for  the  future,”  continued  Dr.  Willoughby. 

"The  Peace  Conference  should  meet  the  issue  and  decide  it  now.  It  should  ask  I 
I  that  the  secret  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  be  laid  on  the  table  in  Che  most  | 
I  open  manner. 

"It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  in  agreement  with  the  conception  j 
I  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  to  govern  I 
I  themselves,  that  these  treaties  should  be  made  public.  If  the  question  is  not  decided  I 
I  now,  it  will  mean  that  China  will  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Japan  for  the  future. 

"Japan  has  always  said  that  she  wished  to  see  a  strong  and  prosperous  China.  | 
I  This  is  her  opportunity  to  prove  her  sincerity. 

"The  nations  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference  should  unite  to  aid  China.  The  I 
J  sphere  of  influence  system  should  be  abandoned,  and  a  loan  made  to  her  by  all  the  I 
I  powers,  a  loan  which  would  probably  amount  to  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  f 
I  dollars . 

"China  has  borrowed  within  the  last  few  years  about  $200,000,000,  practically  all  I 
I  of  it  from  Japan.  It  is  in  that  manner  that  she  has  been  forced  to  accede  to  Japan’s  I 
I  demands. 

“Much  of  the  sum  has  been  borrowed  for  the  demobilizing  of  her  army.  It  has  j 
I  not  been  used  for  that  purpose,  but  has  been  wasted.  The  generals  and  the  heads  | 
I  of  the  military  have  demanded  large  sums  and  have  received  them. 

"Any  loan  which  might  be  made  to  China  should  be  used  for  the  demobilizing  I 
|of  this  army,  for  the  establishment  of  a  constabulary  which  could  be  made  a  genuine  j 
Ibody  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the  reform  of  the  currency  system  and 
|for  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  system  on  a  firm  basis.  China’s  currency 
t  now  In  a  frightful  state.  The  value  of  silver  constantly  fluctuates.  Chinese  banks  j 
fare  unable  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie. 

"Of  course,  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  would  be  involved  In  such  a  plan.  It  is  j 
luncertain  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  it  or  not,  for  they  are  a  proud  | 


It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  at  Tairen,  where  the  morphia  traffic  Is 
greatest,  and  at  Tsingtao,  which  is  the  chief  center  of  the  Japanese  opium  trade, 
the  importation  of  this  contraband  continues  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs.  At  both  Dalny  and  Tsingtao  these  offices  are  w'holly  under  the 
control  of  the  Japanese  and  wholly  manned  by  them.  Japanese  military  domination 
would  forbid  in  both  ports  any  interference  in  a  traffic  in  which  the  Japanese  author¬ 
ities  were  interested  either  officially  or  iinofflcially.  In  Dalny  the  highest  civic  dignity 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  chief  dealer  in  morphia  and  opium. 

“Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Tsingtao.  by  the  agreement  which  relinquished  to 
Japanese  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  any  trade  in  which 
the  government  is  interested,  contraband  or  not,  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
official  knowledge  of  the  customs.  Article  3  of  the  Agreement  of  December  2,  ISDo. 
perpetuated  in  the  agreement  of  August  6,  1015,  provides  that  any  goods  landed  in 
Tsingtao  under  ‘certificates  of  government'  shall  be  free  from  customs  examination. 
The  way  has  thus  been  opened,  not  only  for  the  illegal  Import  of  opium,  but  of 
contraband  in  arms. 

“The  Maritime  Customs  returns  of  1917  show  that  forty-five  piculs  of  boiled  opium 
were  admitted  to  Tsingtao  in  1917,  but  the  actual  amount  probably  was  fifty  times 
greater.  The  balance  enters  in  cases  stamped  ‘chun  pung  pin'  meaning  'military 
stores,'  and  boxes  so  stamped  are  to  he  seen  commonly  in  the  Japanese  drug  stores 
along  the  Shantung  Railway. 

“In  1917  morphia  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  tons  is  recorded  as  having  entered 
•Tairen  for  use  in  the  leased  territory,  but  no  morphia  is  recorded  as  having  entered 
jl  Manchuria  from  the  leased  territory  during  the  year,  nor  does  any  entry  of  morphia 
.  appear  in  the  Tsingtao  customs  returns  for  1917.  Yet  a  competent  witness,  Dr.  Wu 
*  Llen-teh,  states  that  'almost  every  Japanese  drug  dealer  or  peddler  in  Manchuria 
'  sells  morphia  in  one  form  or  another,  and  does  so  with  impunity,  because  no  Japanese 
?an  be  arrested  without  first  informing  the  consul.'” 


FAR  EASTERN  TRADE. 


JAPANESE  EXPORTS  FOR  1918  TWO  BILLION  YEN. 


Tokyo — Japan  did  a  two-billion  yen  business  in  her  export  trade  for  1918.  The  I 
export  returns  show  goods  shipped  abroad  to  the  value  of  Yen  1,962,709,258.  This  put  I 
the  balance  of  trade  in  Japan's  favor  by  a  large  margin,  nearly  150,000,000  gold  dollars.  I 
The  total  imports  amounted  to  Yen  1,668,138,135. 

War  finance  and  this  favorable  balance  of  trade  have  affected  the  exchange  situ¬ 
ation  In  Japan,  presenting  a  problem  for  the  government  during  the  year. 


CHINA  MEETS  ALL  OBLIGATIONS  SECURED  BY  CUSTOMS  | 
THROUGH  REVENUE  DECREASES. 


Peking— The  Chinese  Republic  has  met  all  the  foreign  obligations  secured 
the  Maritime  Customs  fully  to  December  31,  1918,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  I 
the  way  of  trade  resulting  from  the  Great  War. 

The  Maritime  Customs  Revenue  for  1918  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  ] 
Haikwan  Taels  1,850,000.  The  total  collection  last  year  amounted  to  Haikwan  Taels  | 
36,334,000  as  compared  to  Haikwan  Taels  38,189,000  in  1917. 

The  volume  of  trade  done  by  the  Chinese  ports  is  clearly  indicated.  Harbin,  the  I 
gateway  to  Siberia  from  the  south,  lost  a  third  of  its  trade.  Antung,  on  the  Korean 
border,  decreased  Ti  per  cent.  But  Dairen,  the  commercial  port  of  Manchuria  on 


record  collection  of  customs;  the  in-  I 
I  creased  business  here  amounts  to,  roundly,  15  per  cent.  I 

Disturbed  conditions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  are  responsible  for  the  great  emporium  ■ 
of  Hankow  declining  about  16  per  cent  from  the  1917  level.  The  South  China  ports  I 
of  Shanghai,  Swatow,  and  Canton  lost  but  slightly.  I 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  under  Japanese  control  the  customs  returns  of  Kiao-  ■ 
chow— which  has  figured  in  the  news  from  the  Peace  Conference— have  yielded  a  I 
third  less  revenue.  As  Japanese  interests  In  the  whole  Province  of  Shantung  ex-  I 
panded  tremendously  during  1918,  the  decline  in  revenue  to  China's  customs  is  sur-  I 
prising.  I 

Shanghai  continues  to  hold  its  premier  place  in  the  trade  of  China  as  the  great  ■ 
distributing  port.  The  business  entering  through  Shanghai  amounted  in  1918  to  the  I 
combined  returns  from  the  three  next  largest  ports.  I 

JAPANESE  BUSINESS  STAGNATES.  I 

I  Tokyo— The  export  market  of  Japan  is  weak.  Returns  for  the  early  part  of  the  I 
I  year  show  a  tendency  for  imports  to  rise,  exports  falling  off.  I 

I  This  decline  in  the  exports  of  Japan  Is  due  largely  to  the  stagnation  In  the  silk,  I 
I  drug,  and  dye  markets.  The  first  part  of  January  registered  the  biggest  slump  in  I 

I  exports.  I 

I  The  effect  on  exchange  of  the  rise  In  imporCs  w-ill  be  to  lessen  the  demand  for  ■ 
I  yen  abroad.  This  will  result  in  the  disappearance  of  the  premium  existing  on  yen  I 
I  since  the  second  year  of  the  European  War  permanently  unless  the  export  trade  of  I 
I  the  Mikado’s  Dand  expands  to  its  former  volume.  I 

I  TEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  APPOINTED.  I 

I  Washington,  D.  C.— Mr.  Lingoh  Wang,  second  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  I 
I  will  act  as  temporary  head  of  the  Chinese  Educational  Mission  to  the  United  States  I 
\  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Wong  who  was  recently  shot  and  killed  together  I 
I  with  his  two  assistants.  Mr.  Wang  was  educated  at  Columbia  University  and  has  1 
I  served  as  consul-general  at  Vancouver.  He  formerly  held  the  office  of  commissioner  I 
I  of  foreign  affairs  In  Tientsin.  It  is  not  yet  announced  who  will  be  permanent  director 
I  of  the  mission,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  sent  out  from  China.  The  mission 
I  supervises  the  education  of  Chinese  students  sent  to  this  country  under  the  Boxer  I 
I  indemnity  fund.  , 


CHINESE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORKERS  GOING  TO  FRANCE. 

I  New  York— Five  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  have  arrived  in  New  York  on  their 
I  way  to  work  among  the  ffO.OOO  Chinese  laborers  in  France  who  have  been  working 
Ibehind  the  lines  during  the  war.  and  large  numbers  of  whom  are  now  employed  in 
Ireconstruction  work.  The  party  is  composed  of  Livingston  J.  Wang,  a  Peking  train- 
ling  secretary;  Shwen  Yung  Wang,  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Nanking:  Ching  Ching 
IlIu,  a  Methodist  minister  at  Peking:  Chung-fan  Li.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  at  Nanking; 
land  Henry  C.  Tan  of  Hankow.  They  expect  to  remain  in  France  for  at  least  two 
lyears. 


IlAST  CHINESE-OWNED  RAILWAY  IN  JAPANESE  HANDS. 

I  Peking— By  taking  up  in  Peking  the  unsubscribed  portion  of  the  Peklng-Suiyuan 
BRailway's  domestic  loan.  Japanese  interests  have  acquired  a  substantial  Interest  in 
Ehe  only  whoUy  Chlnese-bulit  railroad  in  tiie  country.  American  I 
I'  It  is  learned  tliat  on  Sentemhor  7.  ISIS,  the 
la  lotin  ugreement  with  the  Chinese  railway  r 
^MMBructlon  .  unclortn.klnga.  Tl^  nrrungomeni 


f  an  outstanding  debt  to  a  New  York  firm  for  6  OOO  tons  of  railway  supplies  delivered, 

«1U8  s:h50,000  for  transportation  charges:  and  $oO,CDn  to  pay  a  Japanese  claim  against 
he  railway  administration  for  sleepers  bought.  The  remaining  $425,000  is  reserved 
or  future  developments. 

All  disbursements  are  to  be  made  by  the  Japanese  bank  handling  the  financing 
lirectJy  to  creditors  and  only  on  the  authorization  of  the  Japanese  Legation.  It  is 
tated  this  is  to  prevent  the  funds  from  being  used  in  Chinese  politics  at  this  time. 

There  are  some  factors  decidedly  dangerous  to  American  business  interests  when 
)ne  remembers  the  trend  of  such  contracts  in  the  past.  Japanese  interests  are 
o  have  the  preference  on  future  contracts  for  supplies.  In  this  American  business 
s  affectc-d  because  American  materials  have  been  used  extensively.  The  Japanese 
move  affects  vitally  American  efforts  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
tandard  in  equipment  which  Is  very  important  for  the  future  of  our  progress  in 
’hlnese  railroad  construction,  and  which  has  heretofore  had  the  support  of  the 
Chinese  railway  administration. 

The  administration  of  the  railway  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  the 
lanaging  director  being  W.  S.  Y.  Tinge.  This  is  a  strategically  important  Chinese 
ne  running  from  Peking  northward  to  Kalgan,  near  the  Mongolian  frontier;  present 
:ans  are  to  make  Suiyuan  the  terminus  until  the  railway  can  be  extended  through 
0  Siberia.  It  is  now  approximately  300  miles  long,  built  entirely  by  Chinese  engineers 
nd  financed  hitherto  by  the  earnings  from  the  Chinese-operated  Peking-Mukden 
;allway. 

Construction  was  begun  in  1905.  The  Nankow  Pass  represents  a  difficult  piece  of 
ngineering,  passenger  trains  being  taken  over  in  two  sections  by  American  Mallet 
)Comotlves  and  freight  trains  by  American  geared  locomotives  of  the  Shay  type, 
loguls  are  used  on  the  remainder  of  the  line. 

The  Peking-Suiyuan  Railway  has  been  able  to  meet  several  short  term'  loans  In 
le  past  from  its  earnings.  But  in  1917  revenue  decreased  because  of  floods  and 
iternal  trouble,  while  during  last  year  it  fell  owing  to  a  cessation  of  traffic  on  ac- 
lunt  of  the  anti-plague  measures.  American  capital  has  lost  an  important  oppor- 
inity  in  Chinese  development  by  Japan’s  enterprise  in  extending  her  railway  In- 
rests  in  China  to  this  railroad. 


iUavjV  3 , 1'l 

China’s  New  Cabinet. 


Reorganization  Brings  Few  Changes. 


Peking— The  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  Cabinet  has  brought  about  but  two 
changes.  These  are  of  little  international  importance,  there  being  every  indication 
that  the  prevailing  tendencies  will  continue  for  a  short  time  longer. 

The  votes  on  the  reorganized  ministry  in  the  House  and  Senate  indicate  that  ex- 
premler  Tuan  Chi-jui  still  is  a  powerful  factor  at  the  capital.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  Cabinet  must  be  approved  by  the  Parliament,  and  that  the  present 
Parliament  was  selected  when  Tuan  was  the  most  powerful  figure  in  Peking.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  new  cabinet  should  be  looked  upon  as  provisional,  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  conference  at  Shanghai  between  the  representatives  of  the  South 
and  the  “North.' 

The  most  important  drift  to  be  seen  In  the  selection  of  the  men  to  assist  Premier 
Chlen  Neng-hsun,  who  himself  was  approved  by  a  heavy  majority,  is  the  w'aning 
popularity  of  Tsao  Ju-lin.  This  man.  while  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  preceding 
cabinet,  has  been  the  leader  in  the  coterie  of  politicians  leaning  on  Japanese  loans 
which  he  arranged.  In  the  Chlen  Cabinet  he  becomes  Minister  of  Communications, 
remaining  an  effective  link  with  the  Japanese  interests  in  China. 

The  composition  of  the  new  ministry  is  as  follows: 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Interior . Chlen  Nens-hsun 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . Cheng-hslang 

Minister  of  Finanee . . . K™*  Hsln-chun 

Minister  of  Communications . Ju-]!n 

Minister  of  Education . Tseng-huang 

Minister  of  Commerce . Tien  Wen-lich 

Minister  of  Justice . Chu  Shan 

Minister  of  Navy . Liu  Kuan-hsiang 

Minister  of  War . Chin  Yun-tung 

Of  the  two  new  members,  Kune  Hsin-ohun  is  the  recently-appointed  governor  I 
of  Anhwei  The  new  Minister  of  War  has  been  In  Peking,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
the  elections.  As  both  these  appointees  are  allied  with  the  cx-premler.  as  well  as 
the  Northern  militarist  group,  really  no  effective  change  has  been  made  In  the  Central 
Government.  The  Foreign  Minister  is  now  acting  as  China's  chief  peace  delegate  at  | 
Paris. 


CHINA’S  PRESIDENT  PLANS  EXPOSITION  AFTER  SETTLE¬ 
MENT  OF  INTERNAL  TROUBLES. 

Peking-It  is  stated  that  China's  President  Is  planning  to  hold  an  all-China  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Nanking,  one-time  capital  of  the  country,  alter  the  constitutional  strife 
has  been  settled  by  the  peace  conference  now'  sitting  at  Shanghai. 

This  will  be  held  with  the  object  of  furthering  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  The  plans  contemplate  participation  by  the  Chinese  colonies  over¬ 
seas.  Telegrams  will  be  sent  to  the  Chinese  representatives  in  foreign  eountrles  in¬ 
viting  them  to  have  their  countrymen  prepare  exhibits,  especially  of  machinery, 
aeroplanes,  submarines,  and  scientific  equipment  new  to  the  Chinese  public  at  home. 

The  Chinese  handicraft  turned  out  in  the  republic  will  be  a  special  feature  of 
the  exposition. 

INTEREST  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  exhibition  should  interest  foreign  manufacturers  doing  business  In  China.  It 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  the  products  of  this  vast  land  of  JOO.000.000  people. 

Some  years  ago  a  similar  exposition  was  held  In  Nanking.  The  buildings  of  this 
old  exhibition  may  be  used  again,  as  they  are  still  standing  within  the  Walled  City 
about  half  way  to  the  business  and  political  quarter.  The  pavilions  are  very  close 
I  to  the  site  of  Nanking  University,  a  mission  institution  doing  much  tor  China  along 
lines  of  agricultural  research  and  experimentation  especially. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA. 

By  AMOS  P.  WILDER. 


I  The  interest  taken  by  American  business  concerns  in  the  "uplift"  activities  of 
China  is  calculated  to  put  a  quietus  on  any  lingering  impression  in  uninformed  quarters 
that  missionaries  are  a  futility  in  that  country.  The  pretty  tourist  who  toasted  her 
golden  slippers  at  the  fireside  of  the  Hongkong  hotel  and  remarked  to  me:  "I  hear 
I  the  Chinese  just  hate  the  missionaries”  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  Yale-ln-  na 
I  organisation  has  lately  published  a  broadside  of  letters  from  men  of  large  affairs  in 
I  the  orient  which  are  Impressive  as  showing  that  the  efforts  of  missionary  groups 
are  regarded  by  the  writers  as  an  important  force  in  that  country  for  its  development 
Tea  naa.  of-rann-oet  inne-iiae-e  thfiSE  captalns  of  industi'"  c’lain.i  ovni»r  a 


approve  such  centers  as  the  Yal^r^  has  built  up  at  Changsha,  the  capital  of 
Hunan.  Extracts  from  these  letters  follow.  They  largely  deal  with  the  part  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  institutions  play  in  keeping  China  steady  as  an  Ally  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  friendliness  with  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Oudin.  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  writes:  “The  feeling  of  confidence  in  America's  motives  has  resulted  not 
small  degree  ft-om  the  activities  in  China  of  such  institutions  as  the  one  sup¬ 
ported  by  Yale  College."  President  Alba  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  says:  “American  colleges  and  hospitals  in  China  are  of  incalculable  value  not 
only  in  alleviating  suffering  and  the  reduction  of  disease  but  generally  in  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  knowledge  and  particularly  knowledge  of  our  country,  its  institutions  and 
altruistic  aims.”  President  H.  T.  S.  Green,  of  the  International  Banking  Corporation, 
speaks  of  “the  great  value  to  the  Allied  cause”  of  such  work.  He  continues:  "The 
informing  of  public  opinion  in  China  in  these  times  when  enemy  influence  is  active 
there  against  us  is  of  paramount  Importance  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  Chinese 
as  well."  Vice-President  Lynch  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes: 
“Every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  furtherance  of  such  intelligent 
activities  which  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Chinese  themselves  to  become  imbued 
with  those  ideals  of  democracy  for  which  the  right  nations  of  the  world  are  battling." 
Director-General  C.  M.  Schwab,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  says:  “Much 
splendid  W'ork  can  be  done  in  offsetting  enemy  propaganda.”  Robert  Dollar  speaks  of 
such  work  as  a  “godsend  to  China"  and  “an  inspiration  to  increase  the  friendship 
Jetween  the  two  nations.”  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  says  such  colleges  “propagate  those 
democratic  principles  and  ideals  for  which  the  United  States  and  the  other  Allied 
jowers.  including  China,  are  fighting.”  Treasurer  Frederick  R.  Sites,  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company,  writes  that  Hunan  “not  long  ago  one  of  the  closed  provinces, 
las  novT'come  to  life  largely  through  tactful  co-operation  of  Tale  men  with  the 
Dfficials  and  gentry  and  by  friendly  association  with  the  humbler  people.” 

The  Tale  plant  at  Changsha  represents  an  outlay  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
during  the  past  thirteen  years.  The  hospital,  a  gift  of  a  member  of  the  Harkness 
family  cost  $200,000.  and  is  the  most  striking  building  in  Hunan  Province.  There  is 
la  preparatory  school,  a  college,  a  medical  school  of  65  students  and  a  nurses’  training 
school.  There  are  a  dozen  American  teachers  and  nine  doctors,  of  whom  four  are 
'^Chinese.  Ten  Chinese  literati  sit  with  an  equal  number  of  Tale  teachers  in  the 
aanagement  of  the  medic££l  activities,  and  for  four  years  the  Hunan  government  has 
paid  an  annual  grant,  of  late  totaling  $50,000  Mex.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
:hrough  its  China  Medical  Board  meets  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  medical  teachers 
I^ind  has  lately  appropriated  $38,000  for  a  laboratory  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
;•  pre-medical  studies. 

The  Injustice  Of  The  Conventional 
Tariff  In  China. 
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By  ANDREW  B.  HUMPHREY, 

Executive  Director  and  General  Secretary,  The  China  Society  ©f  America. 

Adjustment  of  the  finances  of  China  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
state  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  a  world  peace. 

The  nearness  of  European  conditions  and  problems  is  apt  to  impair  the  perspective 
ot  tile  Far  Eastarn  situation  to  tte  eyes  of  the  Allied  peace  conference.  But  the  fact 
is  that  President  Wilson’s  declaration  -with  respect  to  Russia  is  equally  true  of  China, 
■Without  China  at  peace  within  and  without  the  world  cannot  secure  peace  for  itself. 

In  fact,  the  rlshttoe  of  Inequities  in  the  Orient  Is  one  of  the  two  buttresses^  of 
the  bridge  by  which  we 


enter  upon 


new  International  fellowship. 


ot  false  policies  to  be  obtained  for 
Asia  by  the  surgery  ot  simple  righteousness.  It  the  Peace  Council  at  the  Qual 
d’Orsay  sets  the  European  house  to  order  but  neglects  or  glosses  over  the  situation 
in  the  orient  It  will  leave  the  vigorous  roots  of  a  world  war  that  cannot  well  be 
deferred  beyond  a  decade  or  generation  at  the  most. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  SELF-REALIZATION. 

yet  the  remedy  Is  as  simple  as  it  Is  righteous.  Hcstore  to  China  as  rapidly  as  is 
safely  possible  the  flnanclal  autonomy  which  was  wrested  from  her  three-quarters 
ot  a  century  ago.  under  the  guise  ot  which  she  has  been  continuously  made  the  victim 
of  some  ot  the  crookedest  ot  International  Intrigue  and  exploitation  under  duress. 

Given  Bnanolal  freedom,  her  political  Integrity  is  a  hundred  times  more  likely  to 
realize  an  early  fruition.  Deny  her  the  power  to  make  proper  use  ot  her  fiscal  and 
financial  affairs  and  she  remains  a  giant  bound  hand  and  toot  for  lack  ot  responsi¬ 
bility  to  defend  and  develop  herself.  The  right  to  self-realization  transcends  all  else 
as  the  law  of  national  being. 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  CHINESE  TARIFF. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  her  grievances  is  the  existing  conventional  tariff. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  two  kinds  of  tariff;  the  statutory  and  the  conven¬ 
tional.  Statutory  tariff  Is  regulated  by  the  legislation  ot  a  state  without  outside 
Interference,  and  is  based  on  the  right  ot  taxation  enjoyed  by  all  sovereign  states. 
Such  a  tariff  Is  elastic  and  may  bo  utilized  lor  revenue,  for  the  protection  ot  infant 
industries,  or  for  furthering  the  political  and  economic  interests  of  a  state  through 
reciprocal  or  preferential  arrangements,  A  conventional  tariff,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  established  by  treaties  with  other  countries.  It  Inelastic.  It  is  this  conven¬ 
tional  tariff  system  that  is  in  force  to  China  at  the  present  time  and  Is  working 
havoc  with  her  Internal  welfare  and  threatening  her  from  without. 

In  1812  China  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  British  and  was 
forced  to  agree  not  to  levy  a  tariff  exceeding  five  per  cent  ad  mlanm  on  imported 
and  exported  goods.  It  was  further  stipulated  in  the  Nanking  Treaty  of  1812  that  the 
tariff  rate  was  to  be  uniform  and  not  to  he  changed  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

EFFECT  OF  “FAVORED  NATION"  CLAUSE. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  so-called  "most-favored-nation-  clause,  whereby  a 
privilege  granted  to  one  nation  is  automatically  extended  to  other  nations,  this  con¬ 
ventional  tariff  has  become  applicable  to  goods  imported  from  all'  foreign  countries 
that  have  treaty  relations  with  China. 

The  present  tariff,  which  is  still  In  operation  pending  the  adoption  of  a  revised 
schedule  worked  out  by  the  International  Tariff  Commission  appointed  in  1917,  was 
fixed  to  1»2  in  accordance  with  Article  VI  ot  the  Protocol  of  1901.  This  stipulates 
that  “all  the  duties  on  importations  levied  ad  mlorcm  will  be  converted  Into  specific 
duties  as  far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so  and  without  the  least  delay.  This  conversmn 
will  be  established  ns  follows:  the  average  value  at  the  time  of  their  disembarkation 
during  the  three  years  1897,  1898,  1899,  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  valuation; 
that  is  to  say.  the  value  on  the  market,  deduction  being  made  of  the  Import  duties 
and  the  accessory  e.xpenses."  Since  IJCI2  the  prices  ot  most  commodities  have  doubled 
and  in  some  cases  have  even  trebled  while  the  tariffs  fixed  at  that  time  still  obtain. 
Hence  the  actual  tariff  rate  is  estimated  at  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  often  less. 

The  Treaty  of  1812  compelling  China  to  adopt  a  conventional  tariff  was  modified 
In  1»2  by  the  Mackay  Treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  followed 
by  like  conditions  In  treaties  with  the  United  States.  Japan  and  Portugal.  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  nations  named  agreed  that  China  should  have  the  right  to 
levy  a  surtax  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  on  imported  goods  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  if  the  “likin’*  (internal  tariff  tax  levied  at  points  In 
the  interior)  should  be  abolished;  (2)  if  all  “most-favored  nations”  should  join  in  the 
undertaking:  and  (3)  if  their  assent  were  not  to  depend 


^—tnO  enQ  orTen  years.  In  1912  the  question  of  revision  was  brought  up  I 
burno^hlng  wal  acoompUshed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  China  never  received  the  beneHt  | 
of  this  right  to  levy  a  surtax  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

I  EFFECT  OF  WORLD  WAR. 

In  AuEust.  1917.  after  China  had  declared  war  on  Germany,  the  Allied  powers  were  | 


persuaded  to  agree 


to  the  raising  of  the  tariff  to  an  effective  five  per  cent. 


The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  basis  for  revision.  The 
determination  of  this  formula  took  fully  five  months,  the  chief  cause  of  the  deadlock 
in  April  last  year  being  the  insistence  of  Japan  that  the  import  of  cotton  yarn  and 
the  export  of  cotton,  iron  and  wool  should  be  exempted  from  duty  and  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  existing  in  1917  should  not  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  revision.  Of  the 
fifteen  powers  represented  at  the  Conference  a  vote  was  taken  early  in  the  spring, 
fourteen  powers  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  Japan  alone  voting  in  the  negative, 
the  question  being  whether  or  not  to  take  the  former  basis  of  tariff  as  adopted  In 
1902  and  simply  add  a  surtax  of  something  like  40  per  cent  to  take  care  of  increased 
valuations.  Japan  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
held  up  as  the  -result.  The  final  agreement,  reached  in  June,  1918,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  values  of  goods  are  to  be  based  on  their  values  in  1912-13-14-15-16,  these  values 
to  be  revised  wholly  or  in  part  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

In  the  first  place  the  conventional  tariff  provides  for  a  uniform  rate  of  five  per 
jent  on  imported  and  exported  goods  which  is  entirely  too  low  for  revenue  purposes. 

In  the  second  place,  It  does  not  distinguish  raw  materials  from  manufactured  goods 
nor  luxuries  from  necessities.  Consequently  it  falls  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  people  ■ 
who  have  to  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  necessities,  and  it  affords  no  pro-  | 


tectlon  for  Chinese  infant  industries  which  are  just  beginning  to  develop  In  that  ■ 


country. 

CONDITIONS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  MENACE. 

These  Intolerable  conditions  are  partially  responsible  for  the  political  intrigues 
carried  on  through  the  various  foreign  loans  that  threaten  to  destroy  the  fiscal  Inde- 
pendehce  of  the  Republic  of  China.  How  outrageous  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  incom¬ 
petency  in  finance  when  she  is  thus  bound  not  to  raise  money  as  do  other  nations! 
Could  Japan  or  the  United  States  so  readily  meet  their  obligations  on  a  3  per  cent 
tariff?  Today  the  United  States’  average  is  12V4  per  cent;  Japan’s  15  per  cent.  Jus¬ 
tice  must  not  be  denied  to  China.  If  China  is  to  he  given  a  fair  chance  to  work  out 
her  own  salvation  she  must  have  the  power  to  raise  a  proper  revenue  by  her  tariff. 

This  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  Chinese  nation  but  also  to  all  the  treaty 
powers  concerned.  A  stable  government  based  on  sound  finance  will  enable  the 
Chinese  people  to  Improve  their  production  and  transportation  facilities,  develop  their 
natural  resources  and  increase  both  the  volume  and  the  value  of  their  international 
trade  and  commerce.  The  fact  that  '‘likin’’  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  both  internal 
and  external  trade  and  that  its  abolition  must  necessarily  be  accomplished  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  tariff  rate  as  a  compensation  makes  it  even  more  necessary  that  these 
crippling  tariff  restrictions  on  China  should  be  abolished. 

CONCERNS  THE  WORLD. 

I  It  is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  person  that  if  China  is  unable  to  develop  her  re- 
. sources  she  will  have  no  foundation  for  foreign  trade.  She  will  be  hampered  in  giving 
that  splendid  contribution  toward  the  development  of  the  world  which  she  et> 
abundantly  endowed  to  make  for  peace,  justice,  philosophy,  art,  business  honor  and 
thrift. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  great  moral  and  awakening  business  forces  sweeping 
throughout  the  world  will  continue  to  deny  justice  to  China.  To  help  China  the 
/orld  may  well  heed  the  words  of  Washington's  farewell  address  to  “observe  good 
faith  and  justice  to  all  nations.”  The  Peace  Conference  representatives  at  Paris,  we 
believe,  appreciate  that  they  are  not  patching  up  a  temporary  truce  but  are  building 
for  humanity  and  the  ages.  Both  Justice  and  self  Interest  demand  that  China  should 
have  restored  to  her  as  rapidly  as  can  be  safely  managed  the  tariff  autonomy  to 
which  overy  free  and  self-reapeoting  nation  la  justly  entitled,  . 


t 


UNITED  STATES 


D  NOT  TO  PROTEST? 


There  w’as  circulated  very  generally  in  the  press  on  March  4  and  5  a  Washington 
despatch  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  delegation  will  quote  to  the  Peace  Conference 
the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  of  November  17.  to  repudiate  America's  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  Japan’s  policy  in  China.  The  despatch  states  that  in  Japanese  diplomatic 
auarters  It  is  claimed  that  "the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  raise  any  oWeotlon 
after  the  publication  of  the  treaties  and  agreements  of  May  25,  1915,  by  the  Japanese  1 
Eovernment  to  those  pacts,  and  the  subsequent  signing  by  the  United  States,  three 
(two?)  years  later,  of  the  Ishil-Uansing  agreement,  prevents  the  United  States  at 
this  time  from  raising  objections  to  the  arrangements  Japan  has  concluded  with 
China"  The  despatch  further  says  that  Japan  wlU  resist  any  effort  at  revision  of 
her  treaties  with  China,  "regardless  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the  concessions  ob¬ 
tained  from  China  by  Japan  were  granted  under  duress." 

In  regard  to  America’s  "raising  no  objection  after  the  publication  of  the  treaties 
and  agreements  of  May  25,  1915"  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  on  May  16.  1915,  the 
American  government  handed  the  following  identic  note  to  the  governments  of  Japan 
and  China: 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  or 
U.WCS  are  now  penim  between  the  Government  of  China  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  the  agreements  which  have  been  reached  and  as  a  result  thereof,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the 
Chinese  Bepubllc  (of  Japan)  that  it  cannot  recognise  any  agreement  or  undertaking 
which  has  been  entered  into,  or  lofiich  niay  6e  entered  into  between  the  Governments 
of  China  and  Japan  Impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
in  China,  the  polilicol  or  territorial  integrity  of  tie  RepMUc  of  China,  or  the  International 
policy,  commonly  known  aa  the  Open  Door  policy. 

The  United  States  is  therefore  definite!?  on  record  as  resenting  any  agreements 
between  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan  impairing  the  political  or  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  paragraph  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  on  which  Japan  bases  her  con¬ 
tention  that  America  is  prevented  from  raising  objections  to  arrangements  concluded 
between  Japan  and  China  is  as  follows; 

“The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro¬ 
pinquity  [nothing  else  is  mentioned  except  “territorial  propinquity”]  creates  special 
relations  between  countries,  and,  consequently,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly  In  the  part  to 
which  her  possessions  are  contiguous." 

Secreta.ry  Lansing  followed  this  statement  with  the  assertion  that  “the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  China  remains  unimpaired.” 

Japan  has  obviously  special  interests  in  China,  as  has  the  United  States  in  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  as  any  country  has  in  contiguous  territory.  Recognition  of  such 
territorial  interests  [and  the  United  States, — Americans  should  keep  In  mind— has  rec¬ 
ognized  no  other,  in  spite  of  Japan’s  repeated  efforts  to  mislead  the  world’s  opinion 
In  the  matter]  doss  not  for  a  moment  entail  the  right  to  coerce  on  the  one  hand  nor 
curtail  the  right  to  protest  on  the  other. 


CONFERS  DEGREE  ON  CHINESE  PROFESSOR. 

Berkeley,  Cal. _ Mr.  Kinng  Kang-bu,  assistant  professor  of  Chinese  at  the  University 

of  California,  has  been  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  Professor  Siang  was  in  Washington  last  summer  engaged  in  trans¬ 
lating  and  editing  Chinese  classics  and  histories  iu  the  Congressional  Library  for  the 
Board  of  Education.  His  work  there  was  highly  commended. 


Japan  Denies  China’s  Opium  Trade  | 

Charges. 

I  we  .epeoauce  Pe.ew 

laws  but  of  their  non-enforcement  m  China,  e.  g.,  -  ,„  it  ^itatsd 

laws  forbade  the  Japanese  Postoffiee  In  China  to  carry  pacltages  of  op.nm  It  stated 
that  it  aid,  in  fact,  carry  large  quantities  of  opium,  doubtless  under  false  labe  a. 

The  Japanese  Statement  reads:  oolum 

•■Of  late  denunciation  against  the  Japanese  in  connection  f 

cocaine  and  morphine  In  China  has  become  more  and  more  mperia 

critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  spread  the  report  that  our  ‘“7“ 

[army  are  protecting  illegal  practices  in  connection  with  drugs.  ese  ,  . 

been  especially  manufactured  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  wreck  the  Mend  y 

I  relations  between  China  and  Japan.  Phina  the 

■■In  connection  with  the  measures  against  importation  of  opium 
imperial  government  of  Japan  is  and  has  been  oonsldermg  in  all  s  noeoty  prac 
Itlcal  methods  to  make  them  effective,  as  Is  indicated  In  the  following 
I  "I.  The  Japanese  government  has,  for  long,  recognised  the  “ 

I  the  opium  smoking  habit  among  the  Chinese.  It  took  part  In  the 
I  Conference  of  1908,  which  was  the  first  international 

I  also  in  the  international  Opium  Conferences  at  The  Hague  m  1911,  1913  " 

Iwas  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  international  opium  treaties  drawn  up  at  that  time. 

^be  provisions  of  the  said  treaties  have  not  been  carried  out  as  yet,  but  as  soon  as 
I  the  other  Interested  powers  which  took  part  see  no  objection  to  putting  them  into 
I  practice  onr  government  will  not  hesitate  to  proceed  at  once  to  bring  the  treaty 

I  provisions  into  practical  fruition.  av.  *  •*. 

I  “2  The  Imperial  government  proposed  to  the  Chinese  government  that  it  woulo 
Ireoogntae  the  general  and  complete  prohibitory  measures  against  taportation  of 
I  opium,  morphine  and  oooaine  Into  China  if  the  Chinese  government  would  enact 
I  regulations  and  rules  along  the  line  of  the  regulatory  rules  now  in  force.  Our 
I  government  proposed  this  in  1913,  baaed  on  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  Impor- 
I  tatlon  of  opium  Into  China.  The  Chinese  government  did  not  make  a  reply  of  any 
1  kind  whatever. 

I  "Therefore  In  1918,  once  again  our  government  Instructed  our  minister  to  China 
I  to  reopen  negotiations  on  the  subject.  A  little  later,  at  the  Shanghai  conference  on 
I  the  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  of  China,  the  imperial  government  readily  Indorsed 
I  the  proposal  by  the  Chinese  delegates  to  make  opium  one  of  the  prohibited  articles 
I  of  importation  into  China,  and  this  without  waiting  tor  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
I  tiatlon  referred  to  above. 

I  "3  The  imperial  government,  altogether  independent  of  all  the  heretofore  men- 
Itioned  conferences  and  negotiations  has,  of  its  own  initiative,  rigorously  forbidden 
I  Japanese  subjects  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  in  the  dealing  and  handling  of 
I  opium  in  China.  It  has  applied  to  the  fullest  eateot  the  punitive  provisions  of  the 

liaws  Of  Japan  in  — -  -‘toTr-.t." 

riuteirde^uerand  decllneo  to  accept  parcels  containing  opium.  The  Imperial  post 
1  ^  refuse  to  acceot  a  parcel  containing  opium, 

government,  with 


I  and  respects  the  re,gulat!ons  ot  the  Chinese  government  In  connection  with  the  Im-  ■ 
portation  ot  morphine,  cocaine,  etc.,  which  it  established  in  1909.  At  the  same  time  I 
I  our  government  Issued  instructions  to  our  consulates  in  China  to  forbid  Japanese  I 
I  subjects  In  the  most  rigorous  manner,  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  in  Importing.  1 
I  receiving,  holding,  or  dealing  in  such  articles,  and  to  mote  out  proper  punishment 

I  to  violators.  ,  a  i.  j  I 

1  "5.  The  Imperial  government  is  not  even  content  with  its  actions  as  detailed  I 

I  above.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  18th  of  January  ot  this  year.  In  sympathy 
I  with  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  in  prohibiting  opium  smok- 
I  ing.  the  Cabinet  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  ot  total  prohibition  of  opium^  in  Tsingtao 
I  and  Kwantung,  and  even  in  Taiwan  (Formosa),  as  speedily  as  possible.” 


I  JAPANESE  DRUG  TRAFFICKER  DEPORTED. 

Tientsin-It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  drug  store  to  which  ten  pounds  of  j 
I  morphia  seized  by  the  customs  were  addressed  has  been  closed  up  and  the  manager 
I  deported  from  China  for  three  years  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 


I  MORE  EDUCATION  FROM  BOXER  INDEMNITY  FUNDS. 

China's  prominent  educationists  are  now  deliberating  upon  the  advisability  of  I 
appealing  to  President  Wilson  and  powerful  European  statesmen  tor  their  assistance  I 
in  making  a  success  ot  the  movement  soon  to  he' launched  in  this  country  to  secure  I 
the  Boxer  indemnity  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese  people,  says  Ififfard's  Berieio,  1 
ot  Shanghai,  They  would  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  educational  program  tor  ■ 
the  whole  country  long  ago  had  they  been  assured  ot  sufficient  funds  to  carry  it  out.  I 
They  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  consent  f com  1 
the  European  peace  conference  for  the  oaneellatlon  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  so  thatl 
it  can  be  used  to  give  China  a  universal  education.  Many  enthusiastic  scholars  havel 
even  proposed  the  dispatch  ot  a  delegation  to  America  and  Europe  to  explain  to  thel 
people  there  the  great  need  of  education  Vy  the  Chinese  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  I 
meet  that  need.  Their  representatives,  it  is  understood,  have  been  m  Peking  trying  1 
to  present  their  case  to  the  members  of  the  different  legations  in  the  most  favorable  1 
light  The  Minister  and  Vice-Minister  of  Education  are  sympathetic  with  their  1 
efforts,  and  are  doing  everything  possible  to  help  them  to  realise  their  object.  There  I 
I  la  no  question  that  many  foreigners  knowing  the  educational  need  of  China  will  give  I 
Ithe  movement  their  unqualified  support,  realising  that  it  is  only  through  educating  I 
the  masses  that  China  can  be  saved.  The  present  disorder  in  this  country  has  been  I 
I  partly  duo  to  the  activities  of  misguided  people  who  can  be  too  easily  influenced  by  ■ 
Iselflsh  politicians  and  greedy  officials  on  account  of  their  lack  of  real  education.  1 
I  If  the  remaining  Boxer  indemnity,  amounting  to  over  $300,000,000,  can  be  used  tori 
I  educational  purposes  in  China  for  the  next  twenty  years,  no  tetter  blessing  can  ■ 
I  befall  tho  people.  At  the  end  of  the  period  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  ot  ■ 
Ithe  people  will  have  a  rudiment  ot  learning.  It  is  astonishing  to  know  how  much  good  ■ 
I  a  portion  of  the  American  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  remitted  by  the  American  I 
I  government  in  1903  namely  llO.ISD.aSO.li  has  already  done  to  China  and  her  people.  I 
I  Hundreds  ot  Chinese  students  have  been  educated  In  America  with  this  fund,  and  I 
I  have  now  returned  to  participate  in  tho  creation  of  better  conditions  at  home.  Hun-  I 
1  dreds  of  them  arc  stll!  studying  In  the  United  States,  and  upon  their  return  will 
I  further  swell  the  rank  and  lile  of  Amerlcan-eduoated  Chinese.  Everywhere  one  goes 
I  one  will  meet  returned  students  from  America.  They  are  engaged  in  teaching, 

I  government  service,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  ot  Chino.  Amer- 
1  Ica  is  Indirectly  tenelited  by  these  returned  students  In  the  shape  of  Increased  trade, 

I  as  they  naturally  Prefer  American  goods.  They  are  also  fostering  still  better  rola-  | 


1  Many  .hares  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  separately  with  certain  ■ 

I  rdeihlbirclndltlons,  which  will  most  probably  introduce  confusion  Into  the  Chinese 
I  f  «  ual  system  If  any  benefit  Is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Boxer 
I  ton  the  education  of  the  people,  all  the  nations  concerned  should  pledge 

I  interfere  with  the  Chinese  educational  system  after  It  has  been 

I  Indrsel  M  them.  I.  Is  reported  that  the  Japanese  government  has  already  returned 
I  hs  Share  of  the  Indemnity  to  China  under  a  secret  agreement  which  provides  tor 
Ihe  eslabllshment  of  Japanese  schools  throughout  the  country  and  for  the  extensive 
I  introduction  Into  China  of  the  Japanese  educational  system.  It  the  report  be  true, 

I  It  appears  ns  If  Japan  were  using  the  Boxer  Indemnity  as  a  means  of  Japnnlslng 
I  the  Chinese.  Any  gift  given  to  China  under  similar  conditions  Is  not  welcomed  by 
I  the  Chinese,  no  matter  how  hard  pressed  they  may  be  for  educational  funds.  | 


Morpi 


List  Producing  Results. 


The  fight  to  end  the  illicit  morphia  traffic  carried  on  in  China  in  the  main  under 
Japanese  ausiices  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  what  is  known  as  the  Morphia 
Black  List,  in  which  several  foreign  papers  published  in  English  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  exposing  this  vicious  trade. 

The  outcome  has  been  the  publication,  for  instance,  by  the  (Tientsin)  China 
Illuelratcd  Wcckli/,  Outport  and  Overseas  Supplement,  for  February  15,  1919,  of  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  stores  in  the  outports  of  China  where  morphia  was 
purchased  by  representatives  of  the  paper  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  made 
the  first  of  Qie  year.  The  amount  purchased  is  generally  kept  by  the  paper  as 
evidence.  The  list  extends  over  three  pages  of  the  size  of  the  large-paged  popular 
American  weekly.  The  classification  covers  more  than  300  stores  in  Manchuria. 
North  China  and  Shantung.  These  places  comprise  the  ports  of  China  to  which 
Japan  has  unusual  facilities  of  access— the  Manchurian  railway  zone  under  Japanese 
control,  the  Shantung  railway  zone,  the  North  China  points  where  the  Japanese 
have  considerable  interests,  as  Tientsin  and  Tongshan,  and  Tangtsze  River  ports. 
This  indictment  of  Japanese  activity  gives  the  names  of  the  Japanese  concerns 
trafficking  in  morphia  in  both  English  and  in  the  Chinese  characters,  rendering  any 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  concerns  an  impossibility. 

The  concerted  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  this  traffic  is  producing  results. 
Not  only  is  it  becoming  more  difficult  to  secure  the  morphia  from  the  shops;  but  the 
Japanese  government  itself  appears  to  be  at  last  taking  the  steps  for  its  suppression 
which  well-wishers  of  Japan  have  long  desired  her  to  carry  out. 


THE  JAPANESE  PRESS  ATTACK  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  part  of  the  Japanese  press  has  been  indulging  in  one  of  its  periodic  outbursts 
against  some  Occidental  power.  At  one  period  during  the  Great  War  England  and 
tlie  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  were  subjected  to  criticism  of  the  most  bitter  kind. 

It  Is  now  America’s  turn,  and  the  Japanese  press  has  been  seizing  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Tientsin  incident,  the  American  co-operation  in  Siberia,  and  other  Far 
Eastern  questions  to  criticise  the  United  States  with  a  dangerous  vindictiveness 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  yellow  press. 

A  measured,  conservative  estimate,  in  a  tone  friendly  to  the  present  liberal 
government  of  Japan  of  this  anti-American  campaign  being  indulged  in  by  the 
Japanese  press  comes  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Japan  Advertiser.  This 
Tokyo  dally,  representing  American  Interests  in  Japan,  always  friendly  to  the  best 
in  Japan,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  thoughtful  Japanese,  points  out: _ _ 


"It  has  become  practically  impossible  for  America  to  do  anything  that  seems  I 

right  in  Japanese  eyes.  Are  unfavorable  comments  made  in  New  York  on  the  I 
President’s  policy,  or  political  manoeuvres  started  in  Washington  to  embarrass  him?  I 
The  news  is  at  once  made  public  by  ‘official  quarters’  in  Japan.  Does  trouble  arise  | 
in  Korea?  Without  needing  to  wait  for  the  facts  the  newspapers  announce  that 
American  missionaries  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  and  to  make  the  charge  more 
convincing  facile  correspondents  telegraph  that  missionaries  have  been  arrested. 
Poes  America  propose  unified  control  of  the  Siberian  railways,  the  only  measure  | 
that  can  give  practical  relief  to  the  situation  there!  It  la  a  dodge  to  get  control 
If  the  roads  and  resources  of  Siberia.  Is  the  .,„terna,lo„aIlaatlo„'  of  the  Chinese 
railways  suggested?  It  la  an  Anglo-American  device  to  freece  out  Japan.  Does  an 
American  banker  visit  China?  It  Is  a  sinister  mission  to 

ests  (in  this  connection  it  must  be  placed  on  record  that  the  Premier  himself  tool 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  disseminators  of  those  malignant  reports 
Ld  of  announcing  that  Mr.  Abhotfs  visit  had  intentions  of  the  utmost 
and  importance  to  Japan.)  Does  America  create  an  army  with  which  to  assist 
the  hard-pressed  defenders  of  liberty  In  Europe?  A  Japanese  newspaper  announces 
hit  one  Germany  has  been  sialn  hut  another  has  been  born.'  Does  she  build  a 
Sr.,  nIL  in  reply  to  the  depreda.lons  or  the  suomarlnes?  We  are  duly 
that  'a  new  lord  of  the  ocean  has  appeared.'  America  having  created  a 
informed  to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  redeem  the 

world  ftoTthe  menace  of  a  rapaoious  mlli.arismi  the  Japanese  press  -ohotonously 
remoans  her  Inconsistency,  and  its  tone  clearly  implies  Incredulity  of  any  mot, to 

°“",T‘im''nirVc"'oTumnI  are  if  anything  more  pernleious  than  the  editorial  and  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  by  Japanese  correspondents  against  America  an 
Imlrtcans  during  the  last  few  months  are  incredible.  Many  of  these  corresponden  s 
Ire  irresponsible  and  inexperienced,  and  apt  to  imagine  that  accuracy 
if  a  sensation  is  secured.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  ignore  them,  though  It  is  obv  ou 
that  a  good  many  of  them  act  on  the  principle  of  'what  the  public  -wants  J 

IS  tiv  know  What  will  please  the  readers  and  conductors  of  the  journals  tor 
which"  they  work.  But  leading  articles  are  written  In  quietness.  The 
rnahtity  to  discern  anything  hut  selfish  and  sordid  motives  In  American  policy  has 
Ills  excuse  than  canards  Industriously  liberated  by  excitable  | 

-It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Japanese  press  usually  has  a  chip  ou  t 

shoulder'  regarding  some  foreign  country.  The  astounding  newspaper  campaign  o 
shoumer  reBd.iui  b  hutorv  Many  high-minded  Japanese  were 

1016  against  ,::"t:L  a:d  ;e  believe  allure  ashamed  of  H  now. 

“hL^^ver  been  explained;  it  died  down  with  as  little  apparent  motive  as  it 

expected  to  produce  results  mooted  on  a  revision  of  the 

to  1911  we  find  that  in  t  a  ye  =  circumstances  could 

treaty  in  order  to  insert  a  clause  ^  amendment  of  the 

-.r  t:::e:e"r:trprt  or  =e  d.rLted  agamst  Amenca  was  Its 
'„ne-sided„ess'  discovered  by  Is,  perhaps,  a  suf- 

raZ::rws“took  Tfor rnir 

small,  and  did  not  dream  that  °  .^^s  when  the  army  and  navy  of 

equal  to  those  of  the  old  startling  facts  that  the  unhappy  inconsistency 

the  United  States  were  seen  as  staitling  lacis 


between  AmeilcE^s  piotesslons  anfl  her  practices  was  noticed.  It  cannot  escape 
notice  that  Japan  herself  has  had  almost  no  experience  of  the  pressure  of  militarily 
stronger  foreign  powers  such  as  China  has  suffered.  She  was  obliged  to  open 
her  doors  and  did  so  unwillingly;  though  to  what  extent  her  unwillingness  proceeded 
from  a  genuine  objection  to  foreigners  and  how  much  from  the  exigencies  of  an 
Internal  struggle  which  had  then  come  to  a  head  is  uncertain.  .  .  . 

"It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  nagging  at  America  which  goes  on  in  the 
vernacular  newspapers  Is  the  result  of  intellectual  laziness.  It  is  easier  to  objurgate 
a  scapegoat  than  to  give  one's  readers  an  objeotive  statement  of  any  tangled 
ciuestlon.  It  seems  to  have  become  fashionable  for  our  contemporaries  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  letting  the  Americans  see  that  they  have  their  eyes  on  them.  But  the 
root  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper.  Public  opinion  exists  on  a  very  limited  scale  in  this 
country  as  yet,  and  It  is  largely  official  in  its  sources  and  sympathies.  The  press 
undoubtedly  reflects  this  opinion,  and  it  is  none  the  less  important  because  it  Is  not 
the  unthought-out  views  of  masses  of  people,  but  the  unthought-out  views  of  a 
small  coterie.  ,The  impression  one  gains  from  it  is  that  this  limited  publio  opinion 
is  singularly  out  of  contact  with  tile  moral  forces  of  our  age,  and  singularly  unable 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  motives  and  the  ideas  which  mould  American  policy. 
It  may  seem  surprising  advice,  hut  the  counsel  we  should  offer  to  our  contemporaries 
would  simply  be  to  have  more  courage.  Let  them  scrutinize  America's  actions  as 
sharply  as  they  will,  but  let  them'  shake  off  the  stupefying  obsession  of  American 
aggression  in  this  part  of  the  world.  At  the  bottom  of  all  the  editorial  unkindnesses 
to  which  we  have  referred  is  fear.  It  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  it  is  unworthy  of 
Japan.  Mr.  Hara  pointed  the  way  clearly  In  the  statement  he  made  in  response  to 
the  attacks  on  Mr.  Abbott.  Joint  action  Is  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  east. 
But  joint  action  is  not  fostered  by  a  press  which  is  never  weary  of  innuendoes  and 
suspicions.  The  press  in  this  matter  Instead  of  leading  the  publio  is  misleading  it 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Greater  independence  of  the  prejudices  that  pass  current 
for  publio  opinion,  greater  fairness  in  estimating  American  policy,  and  an  effort  to 
respond  to  the  impulse  which  is  carrying  the  whole  western  world  forward  in  a 
united  movement— these  are  the  needs  of  the  moment."  _ _ 


Eastern  Trade. 


COST  OF  LIVING  WORRIES  JAPAN. 

Tokyo-Now  that  Japanese  Industry  and  trade  are  being 
basis,  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  once  more  promises  to  tax  the  j 

Japanese  statesmen  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses. 

AS  long  as  Japanese  business  was  booming  under  the  stimulus 
war,  the  ever-present  problem  of  unemployment  , 

nominal  Increase  of  population  and  the  equally  difficult  problem  " 

sufficient  food  supply  were 

industrial  state  is  undergoing  a  period  of  reorgam  j—aness 

peace  conditions  which  are  cutting  away  ‘"f  ^^of  August, 

industry  expanded  in  the  inflated  way  it  has  since  191  • 

1918,  were  symptomatic  of  the  thrcontTacZ^rsuch  ''war 

leaders  and  the  government.  At  t  P  industry  and  textile  manufacturing 

babies"  as  the 

veve.  +viT.r»Tvn  thousands  on  to  tne  lacor 

Tas  rlsrsteadlly  and  the  food  supply  for  ISIS  promises  to  be  sh^ 


In  the  Diet  this  situation  is  engaging  the  attention  of  Japan's  legislators,  led 
by  the  Ex-Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Ren  Nakashoji.  This  states¬ 
man  met  the  situation  brought  on  by  the  August  rice  riots  by  far-reaching  measures 
instituted  by  the  government.  He  and  those  holding  similar  views  seem  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  government  control  very  much  like  that  experienced  by  the  United  States 
during  tlie  Great  War  to  force  down  the  level  of  prices  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of 
the  rice  staple,  which  is  the  basis  of  Japanese  diet,  without  the  dangerous  element 
of  speculation  undoubtedly  contributing  to  the  recent  rice  riots.  But  the  Hara 
Ministry  has  declared  its  intention  to  pursue  a  policy  of  non-interference,  excepting 
that  it  hopes  to  remedy  conditions  by  drawing  on  foreign  rice,  although  the  Japanese 
people  have  an  ingrained  prejudice  against  any  rice  from  abroad. 

The  Japanese  government,  with  its  usual  effective  diplomatic  representations  at 
Peking,  induced  the  Chinese  government  to  let  dow'n  the  bars  against  the  exportation 
of  Chinese  rice,  notwithstanding  the  widespread  protest  from  the  people  of  the 
provinces  which  were  to  supply  the  rice.  In  the  Tangtsze  Valley  this  objection  to 
feeding  Japan  when  many  parts  of  China  may  be  suffering  for  want  of  food  is 
becoming  extensive. 

It  appears  that  much  of  Japan’s  distress  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
government  and  big  business  Is  hand  in  hand  working  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  rice  distribution  trade.  Japan  hopes  to  take  away  the  place  Hongkong  has 
occupied  in  the  forwarding  of  rice  across  the  Pacific  and  establish  the  supremacy  of 
Kobe  and  Japanese  firms  and  shipping  in  the  rice  trade  of  the  east.  Had  Japan 
not  been  shipping  rice  extensively  across  the  Pacific  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  tlie  August  riots,  the  home  supply  would  not  have  been 
depleted  and  the  price  could  not  have  been  forced  up  to  the  disastrous  extent  it  was. 


AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  ATTACHE  WRITES  ON  CHINA’S 
RESOURCES. 

Peking— The  American  Commercial  Attache,  Mr.  Julean  Arnold,  has  prepared 
an  analysis  of  China's  industrial  and  commercial  outlook  for  the  Peking  Leader. 
This  paper  publishes  a  special  anniversary  supplement  each  year  containing  much 
valuable  information  regarding  events  in  China,  which  may  be  secured  from  the 
office  of  the  Peking  Leader,  2  Mei  Chu  Hutung,  East  City,  Peking,  the  price  being 
one  dollar  Mexican. 

We  hereioith  present  as  part  of  our  trade  information  the  analysis  of  China’s  economic 
I  condition  prepared  by  Ooitunoroial  .ittaolic  A.rjioJd.  This  aiithorlta-tioe  stateinctis  Is  of 
I  aufficient  importance  to  be  put  before  the  American  business  loorld  in  detail.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  space  requirements  prevent  its  complete  publication  in  one  issue  it  may  be 
readily  covered  in  three  installments — possibly  under  such  subjects  as  (1)  China’s  Future 
and  the  Importance  of  Communications  in  It;  (2)  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Conditions ; 
and  (3)  Business  Organii:ation  and  the  Outlook.  The  Far  Eastern  Bureau  toill  present 
Mr.  Arnold's  article  in  two  parts,  tlic  first  in  this  issue  and  the  second  in  the  issue  of 
May  12. 


CHIN/  S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK. 


By  JULEAN  ARNOLD 
American  Commareial  Attache,  Peking 
Many  westerners  today  contrast  unfavorably  undeveloped,  disorganized  China 
•with  a  well  ordered,  developed  and  strongly  ruled  Japan,  and  rashly  decree  that 
China  is  fated  evermore  to  remain  undeveloped  and  disorganized  unless  some  strong 


I  power  from  without  imposes  a  dictatorship  and  orders  the  railroads  built,  the  mines 
I  developed  and  all  the  material  blessings  of  modern  science  and  industry  bestowed 
I  upon  it  against  the  protest  of  a  people  whose  civilization,  antedating  that  of  all 
I  nations  extant  today,  should  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  matter.  These  unreason- 
I  able,  superficial  critics  of  China  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Japan 
I  of  today  with  its  railways,  steamships  and  factories  and  army  and  navy,  is  not  tl»e 
I  Japan  of  yesterday. 

I  CAUSES  OF  CHINA’S  BACKWARDNESS. 

I  Japan  deserves  credit  for  what  it  has  accomplished  during  the  past  forty  years. 
I  It  is  because  Japan  has  been  able  to  do  what  it  has  during  this  period  that  we 
I  should  dispel  pessimistic  views  regarding  the  future  of  its  larger,  wealthier  western 
neighbor.  Progress  In  China,  as  measured  by  the  ordinary  present  day  conception 
I  of  progress,  has  been  slow — so  slow  in  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  some  observers 
almost  anything  by  way  of  action  from  without  is  justifiable  to  hasten  this  move¬ 
ment.  These  unsympathetic  or  superficial  critics  of  the  Chinese  people  fail  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  number  of  factors  which  naturally  have  prevented  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  among  the  loosely  organized,  democratic  pacifist  people  of  China,  among 
which  are: 

(1)  The  extensive  area  of  the  country,  its  continental  nature,  its  natural  bar¬ 
riers  which  have  cut  it  off  from  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  its  large  popu¬ 
lation. 

(2)  The  perpetuation  through  a  period  of  many  centuries  of  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  w'hlch,  like  the  education  of  mediaeval  Europe,  directed  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  past  and  cast  the  Intellect  of  the  nation  in  a  mould.  This  system  in  China 
encouraged  the  development  of  individual,  as  represented  by  the  family  unit,  rather 
than  group  or  social  activity. 

(3)  The  lack  of  a  military  caste  or  an  aristocracy  which,  when  the  need  of 
changes  became  apparent,  might  have  assumed  the  leadership  and  hastened  de- 
velopments,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan.  In  democratic  China  progress  must  proceed 
from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top  down — a  slower  process. 

PHENOMENAL  CHANGES  DURING  LAST  TWENTY  TEARS. 

To  those  who  continue  to  criticise  China  for  wliat  they  term  a  lack  of  ability 
to  do  anything  for  Itself,  let  us  point  to  the  phenomenal  developments  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  developments  which  show  for  little  on  the  surface  but  speak  volumes 
for  the  future  because  of  their  very  depth.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

(1)  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  education  based  upon  the  classics  and  the 
substitution  in  its  place  of  a  systenj  based  on  western  models.  This  means  that 
China  is  executing  the  order  “about  face”  and  looking  into  the  future  and  away 
from  the  past.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  those  who  are  instituting  this  new 
education  that  it  looks  for  Its  model  to  the  remarkable  system  developed  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(2)  The  development  of  a  constitutional  government  has  come  as  a  result  of 
China’s  contact  with  the  west.  The  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  epoch  making  in  their  influence  on  the  extension  of  constitutional  and 
representative  governments  in  the  Far  East. 

(3)  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  native  press,  which  is  quietly  assuming  an  in¬ 
fluential  position  in  forming  a  public  opinion  among  the  Chinese  people.  Foreign¬ 
ers  in  Cliina  do  not  all  appreciate  the  force  of  this  army  of  educators  represented 
by  the  native  press  which  is  in  evidence  In  every  city  of  China  and  which  has  had 
Its  inception  since  1900, 
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(4)  There  is  no  one  development  in  China  during  the  past  twenty  years  which  I 
lends  more  hope  for  the  future  or  Indicates  more  clearly  that  the  people  are  sound  I 
at  heart  than  the  effective  work  which  has  been  don©  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  I 
rid  their  country  of  the  curse  of  opium.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  strong  centralized  I 
government,  in  spite  of  its  revolution  and  rebellions.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  cer¬ 
tain  inter'  sts  to  force  the  drug  on  the  people.  China  has  done  a  noble  work  in  Its 
opium  s^is,  fession  campaign.  I 

(51  Probably  the  greatest  development  in  China  in  its  significance  for  the  j 
future  is  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  which,  as  modern  educational  facilities  In¬ 
crease,  will  go  forth  with  greater  strides. 

HOW  THE  WEST  CAN  REALLY  HELP  CHINA  TO  PROGRESS. 

We  have,  then,  In  the  above  five  factors  making  for  progress  in  China,  great 
essentials  to  the  development  of  a  free  and  strong  people.  With  this  foundation 
the  west  need  not  fear  for  the  future  of  China  so  long  as  the  west  adopts  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  patient,  kindly,  helpful  sympathy  and  establishes  its  relations  in  such  a  way 
that  the  principles  of  the  open  door  and  of  equal  opportunity  become  an  actuality; 
and  they  cannot  so  become  until  all  so-called  “spheres  of  influence  are  abolished 
and  all  foreign  railways  in  China  are  internationalized  and  deprived  of  all  political 
significance . 

In  trying  to  secure  some  idea  of  the  potentialities  of  China  in  commerce  and 
industry  we  can  probably  do  no  better  than  to  contrast  it  with  the  developments 
in  the  United  States,  a  continental  country  with  an  area  and  many  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  quite  similar.  We  must,  however,  always  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  In 
China  a  population  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  today,  and 
that  China  and  the  territory  contiguous  gives  us  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
earth.  We  hear  much  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Australasia  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  equivalent  to  almost  as  much  as  that  of  China,  but  which  on  a  per  capita  basis 
equals  5160  per  annum.  China’s  foreign  trade  is  about  52.60  per  capita.  Relatively 
speaking,  if  it  were  developed  to  the  extent  of  Australasia’s,  it  would  be  about 
65,000,000,000  taels  a  year  in  place  of  1,000,00'0,000  taels.  Japan’s  per  capita  foreign 
trade  today  is  518  gold,  sevenfold  that  of  China.  The  per  capita  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  585,  thirty-four  times  that  of  China.  China’s  foreign  trade  should  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States,  for  It  has  a  wealth  of  cheap  labor  potentially  efficient, 
and  the  raw  materials  and  natural  resources  in  her  own  and  contiguous  territory. 
During  the  past  30  years  China’s  foreign  trade  has  increased  tenfold  in  spite  of  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  It  may  be  expected  that  during  the  next  30  years  it  will  In¬ 
crease  another  tenfold  or  to  what  we  would  today  consider  stupendous  proportions. 
Even  then  it  would  only  be  the  present  per  capita  equivalent  of  that  of  the  United 
States. 

MUST  DEVELOP  COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES. 

To  reach  these  figures  in  her  foreign  trade  presupposes  internal  developments 
almost  beyond  the  stretches  of  our  imaginations,  yet  developments  quite  within 
the  range  of  her  potentialities  and  quite  possible  of  consummation.  In  the  first 
place,  China  must  develop  adequate  communication  facilities,  which  mean  roads, 
railways,  waterways,  telegraphs  and  posts.  Of  equal  importance  with  railways  are 
good  roads.  Thirty  years  ago  good  roads  were  scarcely  known  In  the  United  States, 
whereas  today  there  are  probably  200,000  miles.  The  state  of  Illinois,  which  is 
about  equivalent  in  area  to  Shantung  Province  but  with  only  one-fifth  its  popula¬ 
tion.  has  recently  arranged  for  the  construction  of  4,600  miles  of  auto  roads  to 
cost  560.000.000  gold  or  flS.OOO  a  mile.  Good  roads  can  be  constructed  for  about 
half  this  amount  in  most  places  in  China,  and  at  about  one-tenth  the  cost  of  rail¬ 
roads.  The  farmers  of  Shensi  on  the  rich  fertile  lands  of  the  Wei  Basin  raise  30 
and  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  because  of  their  dependence  on cart ai£^ 


pack  animal  transportation,  wiiicti  cost  them  from  8  to  18  cents  Mex.  a  ton  mile,  ■ 
they  are  unable  to  get  this  wheat  to  the  Hankow  or  Shanghai  markets,  where  it  ■ 
commands  three  times  the  price  It  does  in  Shensi.  Thus  the  more  they  raise  over  I 
and  above  their  own  wants  the  worse  oft  are  they.  I 

Roads  are  necessary  feeders  to  railways.  In  the  United  States  the  railways  ■ 
looked  with  fear  on  the  development  of  auto  roads,  and  thought  it  would  cripple  ■ 
their  business,  but  they  found  that  the  more  roads  built  the  more  freight  came  to  ■ 
the  railways.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  an  interest  in  China  in  good  ■ 
roads.  Beginnings  have  already  been  made.  P'oochow,  Changsha,  Tslnanfu,  Peking  H 
and  Shanghai  have  inaugurated  work  on  good  roads.  At  Foochow  it  was  found  ■ 
that  roads  actually  pay  as  a  business  proposition,  as  real  estate  values  advance  ■ 
along  the  road  and  the  license  fees  on  vehicles  bring  in  a  large  revenue.  There  ■ 
are  at  present  in  use  in  the  United  States  6,000,000  motor  cars,  over  half  of  which  ■ 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  farming  population,  indicative  of  good  roads  in  the  ■ 
country,  which  allow  the  farmers  to  get  their  products  to  the  market  economically  ■ 
and  sell  them  where  they  command  the  highest  prices.  In  all  of  China  there  are  I 
less  than  10,00(0  motor  cars  and  less  than  1,000  miles  of  good  roads.  I 

FOREIGN  RAILWAY  INTERESTS  TO  BE  INTERNATIONALIZED.  I 

China  has  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  a  population  four  I 
times  as  great,  yet  has  but  6,500  miles  of  railways  as  compared  to  America’s  265,00i0.  I 
Wheat  can  be  transported  by  rail  in  the  United  States  at  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  I 
gold  a  ton  mile,  while  it  costs  from  8  to  18  cents  Mex.  a  ton  mils  to  transport  it  I 
by  cart  or  pack  in  West  China.  Unfortunately,  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations  to-  I 
ward  railway  building  in  China  has  not  been  conducive  to  developments  in  a  larger  I 
way.  The  object  of  railway  construction  should  be  to  open  the  country  generally  I 
and  to  look  for  the  returns  from  these  larger  developments  rather  than  to  treat  the  I 
railway  as  a  commercial  asset  in  itself.  Railway  agreements  have  been  sc  drawn  I 
as  to  present  in  actual  practice  obstacles  to  further  railway  developments  on  the  | 
part  of  other  interests.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  open  China’s  wonderful 
wealth  of  potentialities  in  commerce  and  trade  to  the  outside  world  that  foreign  j 
railway  Interests  in  China  be  internationalized  and  that  spheres  of  influence  be 
abolished.  China  remains  the  only  country  of  any  size  and  population  in  the  world  | 
today  practically  without  railways.  The  comparatively  few  miles  which  the  coun¬ 
try  has  are  veritable  gold  mines  when  operated  in  a  reasonably  business-like  way. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  fertile  lands  lie  undeveloped  and  unoccu¬ 
pied  in  China  because  of  lack  of  railway  transportation  facilities  to  render  them 
accessible  and  open  them  to  colonization  and  development. 

POTENTIALITIES  IN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

America  with  its  265,000  miles  of  railways,  with  Its  200,000  miles  of  good  roads, 
and  with  all  the  equipment  which  tliese  signify,  still  finds  the  country  complaining 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  discussing  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  billions  of  dollars  to  electrify  many  of  the  railways  so  as  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  operation.  Another  subject  new  to  China  is  the 
electric  railway  and  the  development  of  its  hydro-electric  power  possibilities.  There 
are  in  operation  in  the  United  States  50,000  miles  of  electric  railways,  including 
city  and  suburban  lines.  Of  a  possible  60,000.000  horsepower  of  hydro-electric 
power  the  United  States  has  developed  6.500,000.  China’s  potentialities  in  electric 
railways  and  in  hydro-electric  power  are  marvelous,  but  remain  to  be  developed. 

"Waterway  transportation  in  China  Is  In  some  respects  very  advanced,  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  area  and  population  have  had  to  depend  on  it.  We  find  the  Chi¬ 
nese  centered  about  the  sections  provided  with  waterways.  No  country  in  the  world 
has  as  large  a  boating  population  as  has  China.  No  creek  or  stream  is  too  small 
too  shallow  for  water  craft.  Certain  sections  of  the  country  are  networks  of 
canals  wlilch  reflect  great  credit  upon  China’s  engineering  capacity  centuries  ago. 
Internally  much  can  be  done  by  co-ordination,  conservancy  and  extension  to  improve 
Cbtna'a  wealth  of  ■waterwaye.  .  •  ,  ; ^ 


iterwaye. 


OTHER  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communications  also  Include  telegraphs,  cables,  postal  facilities  and  telephones, 
all  of  which  add  to  the  wealth-producing  possibilities  of  a  people.  China  has  1.3 
miles  of  telegraphs  to  each  10,000  of  its  population,  as  compared  to  4.6  miles  for 
Japan  and  22.6  for  the  United  States;  In  other  words,  China  has  11,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wires  as  compared  to  America’s  1,627,000  miles.  In  telephones  China  has 
In  the  aggregate  probably  less  than  25,000,  while  New  York  city  alone  has  550.000. 

NEEDED  IMPROY’EMBNTS  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Next  in  importance  to  transportation  facilities  are  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  foundation  of  China’s  prosperity  depends  upon  Its  agricultural 
wealth.  At  present  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  population  is  agri¬ 
cultural  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  in  America.  Nothing  Indicates  more  clearly 
developments  in  the  United  States  in  agriculture  than  does  the  fact  that  over  50,000 
patents  have  been  granted  on  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

During  the  next  few  decades  farming  in  China  will  be  revolutionized,  if  it  keeps 
pace  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  farmer  will  have  to  be  provided  with  facilities  for  getting  loans  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  present  usurious  rates  of  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  will  have  to  give 
way  to  rates  which  will  help  rather  than  hinder  agricultural  development.  Co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling  and  co-operative  farming  should  replace  the  present 
individualistic,  competitive  and  wasteful  system.  For  instance.  In  the  tea  industry 
either  the  tea  manufacturers  and  growers  will  have  to  buy  up  large  tracts  of  tea 
lands  and  grow  the  tea  or  the  small  growers  will  have  to  form  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations. 

(To  be  concluded) 


MIKADO’S  LAND  SCHEMES  FOR  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
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Seeking  Sanction  for 

Monroe  Doctrine  to  Control  East 

By  G.  CHARLES  HODGES, 

Board  of  Editors,  League  of  Nations  Magazine 
The  Japanese  delegation  came  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  three  objectives  in  mind. 
If  the  unfolding  of  Japan’s  statecraft  in  the  Pacific  were  to  continue.  Marquis  Salonji 
and  his  associates  faced  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  (1)  the  aspirations  of  Japan  as  a 
non-white  Power;  (2)  preserving  the  best  fruits  of  Japanese  diplomacy  in  China  since 
1814;  and  (3)  insuring  the  regional  domination  of  Japan  in  the  Bast  by  reason  of 
her  geographic  position. 

These  Japanese  desiderata  in  combination  are  really  the  foundations  of  a  so-called 
Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  Japan’s  protection  of  the  third  objective  is  her  outstanding 
I  purpose.  The  statesmen  of  Japan,  whatever  the  feelings  of  the  people,  undoubtedly 
estimate  the  racial  equality  plank  at  its  real  value ;  they  fully  understand  its  uses,  know¬ 
ing  that  its  diplomatic  worth  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  what  it  leads  toward. 
They  realize,  too,  that  much  which  has  happenefl  in  China  since  1814  cannot  be  turned 
to  Japan’s  account,  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Central  Empires  was  without  the  Japanese 
calculations,  which  predicated  a  compromise  peace. 

Yet  there  remains  the  third.  How  far  is  Japan  on  the  road  to  realization? 

Japan  has  been  astute  enough  to  seize  on  the  diplomatic  possibilities  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  if  it  were  stripped  of  its  Pan  American  breadth  and  surcharged  with  the 
predatory  selfishness  which  has  always  been  the  danger  6f  the  policy  to  the  United 
States.  Japanese  leaders  appreciated  that  they,  too,  must  shroml  their  purposes 
world-appealing  formula. 


tills,  of  course,  is  the  product  of  that  group  of  leaders  in  Japan  committed 'to-  j 
what  they  cull  “coutinentalism"— expansion  into  Asia  politically,  removing  Japan's 
dependence  on  sea  power.  The  foresighted  men  behind  the  Mikado’s  government  saw 
Japan  a  spokesman  for  the  rest  of  the  mute  Asiatic  peoples.  China’s  weakness,  they 
appreciated,  would  lend  itself  readily  to  this  policy  of  state;  they  realized  they  could 
always  fall  back  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  European  Powers’  relations  with  the  Middle 
Kingdom— even  though  the  Manchus  were  gone  and  many  things  had  changed— for  a 
plausible  justification  of  Japanese  policy,  making  opposition  to  Japanese  efforts  appear 
in  the  light  of  the  psalm-slngiug  righteousness  of  jealous  fellow-criminals,  because 
during  past  decades  they  had  perhaps  taken  advantage  of  China  too.  Siberia,  these 
Japanese  leaders  knew,  was  then  a  problem  which  would  take  care  of  Itself.  With 
their  correct  contempt  for  the  occidental  miserliness  toward  time,  i.  e.,  the  feeling 

that  our  generation  is  the  pinnacle  of  importance,  these  men  in  the  high  places  In 

Japan  knew  the  unhuriTiug  East  for  what  It  was  lii  terms  of  centuries.  Southward 

and  to  the  westward,  they  saw  Siam  sandwiched  between  a  French  ludo-China  and 

the  trnns-Indinn  territories  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Malay  Peninsula;  they  knew 
they  could  wait  their  time. 

The  militarist  oligarchy  e.spousing  contlnentalism  in  Japan  believed  with  one  of 
its  spokesmen  that  at  bottom  "the  spirit  of  western  civllb,ntion  is  plunder."  This 
produced  the  Ja-yauesc  adherents  of  tiie  UrciiL  Asia  Policy,  nased  on  the  Indepemdenca 
of  the  East,  because  of  the  Imnkruptcy  of  the  Western  civilization.  As  one  diplomat 
told  me:  “It  was  a  choice  between  peaceful  or  aggressive  Pan  Asianism.” 

What  Japanese  slutesnien  could  not  uiulerstaiul  was  the  inherent,  abiding  capacity 
fov  idealism  underneath  the  cynicism  of  European  diplomacy.  That  may  have  been  a 
fatal  over-sophistication  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

The  fundamental  siumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Japan  has  been  the  conditions 
precedent  in  the  Far  East ;  In  other  words,  the  vested  interests  already  long  built 
up  by  the  Powers  prior  to  Japan's  attempt  to  establish  a  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
should  be  grasped  at  the  start  that  it  was  not  an  attempt  to  ward  oif  a  threatening 
danger.  Japan  had  to  stop  the  movement  of  something  already  fastened  on  the 
Extreme  Orient. 

The  Great  War  gave  her  that  opportunity.  Japan  proceeded  In  her  own  interest 
to  redress  the  Oriental  balance  presumably  forever  and  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  her 
Allies.  In  the  beginning,  she  moved  polUically;  the  power  behind  the  throne  In  Japan 
I  forced  the  Mikado’s  Loud  into  the  Sino-Jnpiinese  negotiations  of  1915,  subsequently 
I  embarking  her  on  the  ti.rtuous  financial-political  diplomacy  which  persists  in  one  form 
or  another  down  to  the  present  moment. 

The  diplomatic  chessboard  thereafter  saw  many  Japanese  moves,  those  of  major 
importance  being  the  agreements  Japan  negotiated  with  the  Entente  in  1916  and  the 
Ishii-Lnnsing  Understanding  reached  with  the  United  States  the  next  fall.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  Alliance  formed  the  extreme  realization  of  the  Japanese  purposes,  just  as 
j  her  agreement  with  America  in  1917  represented  her  minimum  of  her  desires. 

I  Probably  the  first  authoritative  diplomatic  expression  of  the  Great  Asia  Policy 
occurred  in  1915.  Suitably  enough,  it  happened  In  Peking  during  the  time  China  was 
fighting  off  the  first  open  manifestation  of  Japanese  intents.  One  of  the  Japanese 
diplomats  remarked  that  the  1915  Demands  were  really  a  part  of  this  program  for 
I  the  amalgamation  of  Asiatic  interests,  China  being  the  primary  step.  Needless  to  say, 

I  had  the  Great  War  gone  as  Japan  then  anticipated,  that  Is,  either  a  German  victory 
or  at  least  a  compromised  pence,  this  would  have  been  an  unshakable  fact. 

During  this  period,  Sun  Yat-sen  and  certain  other  Chinese  revolutionary  leaders 
espoused  the  scheme. 

I  The  latter  months  of  the  Great  War  saw  the  sending  out  of  semi-official  feelers. 

I  In  this,  the  ullerunces  of  Viscount  Ishii  especially  have  been  important,  America  being 
the  chief  point  of  attack.  Of  course,  the  diplomatic  alignment  ensured  this  Japanese 
move,  for  we  were  not  involved  as  were  the  European  Powers  in  the  mesh  of  secret 
treaties  woven  by  Japan.  The  Paris  Conference,  with  Its  attenuation  of  “open  covenants 


put  a  probably  not  unwelcome  reticence  upon  the  Japanese 
maneuvers.  That,  however,  becomes  the  story  of  Article  Ten  of  the  covenant-from 
the  first  of  the  British  dominion's  opposition  over  Japan’s  retention  of  the  Pacific 
islands  to  the  Insertion  of  that  most  equivocal  phrase,  ‘’regional  understandings  like 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

There  are  three  ways  of  testing  this  Asiatic  doctrine  advanced  by  Japanese  states¬ 
men,  doubtless,  us  such  a  “regional  understanding.” 

First,  let  us  consider  the  time  of  promulgation.  Japan’s  efforts  cannot  be  said  to 
head  off  a  threateainf,  danger,  for  the  outcome  of  the  Great  War— If  not  the  events 
immediately  previous  to  1014  in  the  Far  East— has  made  certain  that  there  could  he 
no  threat  against  China's  integrity  such  as  an  Asintle  Monroe  Doetrine  must  predicate  | 
for  its  very  foundallons.  The  Europenu  Powers  have  long  been  ensconced  in  the 
Orient :  historically  Japan  la  nothing  more  than  a  newcomer  on  the  Asiatic  continent  j 
seeking  to  upset  the  status  quo  in  Its  own  interest. 

This  brings  up  the  second  consideration,  i,  c.,  Japan  has  been  advancing  this  Pan  I 
Asian  policy  ns  one  of  altruism  which  should  appeal  to  America  especially,  whorena 
in  practice  it  has  become  a  weapon  of  diplomatic  assault  on  her  neighbor.  The  Japanese 
course  in  China  cannot  be  squared  with  the  only  American  Monroe  Doctrine  which  can  | 
stand— the  Pan  American  ideal  which  fortunately  has  most  frequently  found  expression, 
especially  in  recent  years. 

Japan’s  contentions  come  down  to  two  propositions  which  the  United  States  and  | 
the  Powers  will  have  to  face  beoause  of  Article  XXI  in  the  Covenant. 

First Do  agreements  of  the  Lanslng-Ishil  type,  such  as  Japan  negotiated  with  the  I 

United  States  and  the  Entente,  give  her  an  exclusive  position  in  Chinn  and  thus  in  [ 
the  East  by  reason  of  territorial  propinquity? 

Second _ Does  Article  XXI  by  impHention  connect  the  Japanese  diplomatic  structure  | 

built  by  those  statesmen  In  Tokyo  looking  Asluwnrd  with  “other  agreements,”  identify  | 
it  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  American  democracy? 

This  would  make  the  League  of  Nations  what  it  is  not :  an  association  of  aggros-  I 
Sion  to  undermine  Instead  of  build  up.  We  have  obligations  toward  Chinn  which  I 
must  be  met,  too — ^fundamental  expressions  of  our  world  purposes  uttered  with  China  | 
I  in  mind  and  a  full  sense  of  their  import. 


JAPAN  GAINS  INDIRECT  CONTROL  OVER  CHINA’S  SECOND 
GREAT  IRON  FIELDS  IN  THE  YANGTSZE  VALLEY. 


Shanghai — For  months  Japanese  interests  have  been  working  in  their  way  t ) 
gain  control  over  the  second  of  China’s  great  ore  deposits  In  the  Yangtsze  Valley, 
situated  near  Nanking  at  Penghuangshan.  An  agreement  is  reported  to  have  been 
reached  which  at  last  turns  over  to  Japan  the  iron  fields  In  spite  of  the  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  people. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Minister  of  War  and  tlie  Okura  interests  signed  an 
arrangement  in  Peking  in  the  usual  irregular  manner  now  characteristic  of  Slno- 
Japanese  transactions.  Not  only  does  it  give  Japan  one  of  the  best  situated  ore  regions 
in  China  for  exploitation;  the  initial  article  of  the  agreement,  ns  It  has  leaked  out. 
pr..vi(les  for  the  taking  over  by  the  government  of  all  small  mines  being  operated  here 
l>.v  Chinese  subjects  and  the  cancellation  of  any  -such  contracts  as  have  been  made 
with  foreigners  by  these  Chinese. 

This  marks  the  end  of  a  long  struggle  which  the  Okura  interests  have  waged  to 
oust  Chinese  and  foreign  interests  from  the  development  of  these  mines  lying  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtsze,  deep  water  being  nvailahle  for  all-year  shipment  to 
Japan. 

The  agreement  consists  of  seven  articles,  providing  for  a  ca^iltallzatioii  of  ^eii 
100,000,000  under  Japanese  control,  the  sale  of  one-half  the  output  to  Japan,  ami  all 
works  and  subsidiary  enterprises— paving  the  way  for  extensive  Japanese  penetration  of 


,  vnliwel  “me  emptiness  ot  Chinese  eontrnl  over  this  project  of  outstanding 
Ivinngsu  fliMi  Anliwci.  i  e  j  ,  ,  ,  “Of  tlip  entire  capital 

sr;;:;=rrj . . “  - 

■•"r 

hetore  the  tvorld  a  th  Paris  ;eighhor.  The  agreement  violates  the  existing 

,  -  --  sZfs.  -=-h.nese-„.ae.o. 

for  Topnnese  economic  imperialism.  It  has  been  jammed  tliron.h  Pe  -  .  y 
the  customary  Japanese  kind,  and  has  been  consummated  oyer  the  protests 
neooie  ot  the  province  backed  by  the  united  voice  ot  the  nation. 

Politically  it  goes  to  sho,v  that  while  the  outward  expression  of  .Japanese  nlen- 
tlons  mav  shift,  such  basic  diplomatic  purposes  as  .Japan's  iron  policy  remains  unal  eiec 
by  cventi  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Not  only  is  the  Peague  ot  Nations  sooner  ot  late 
u,  be  confronted  hv  this  situation  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  how  he  iiew.y- 
organlsed  China  Banking  Consortium  ot  the  powers  intends  to  handle  such  niat  c  s 
'  The  move  by  the  Okura  interests,  of  course,  is  really  the  action  ot  the  .  apane.se  C.otenn 
ment;  the  Interests  are  within  the  ring  of  Big  Business  In  Japan  sharing  with 
political  oligarchy  control  over  the  Japanese  Empire. 


JAPAN  HOLDS  TRADE  UNIONS  CANNOT  EXIST— RIGHT  OF 
STRIKE  ILLEGAL. 

Tokyo-The  movement  to  strike  out  the  clause  in  the  Pence  Police  Law 
prohibiting  labor  from  acting  In  concert  or  urging  strikes  lias  the  opposition  o  tae 
Japanese  Government,  which  fears  any  such  action  would  result  in  Bolshevism  being 
introduced  into  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  closing  ot  the  last  Diet,  a  Kokiiniinlo  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Criniiiial  Proceedings  asked  the  Director  of  the  Police  Bureau  about  allow.i.g 
the  orgnuisatlou  ot  unions.  This  government  offleial  expressed  the  opposition  ot  the 
Japanese  adiniiilstratlon  to  any  legalising  of  trades  unions.  He  stated  that  the  gov- 
ermnent  looked  upon  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  as  clashes  ot  sentiment  which 
must  be  settled  by  arbitration  aud  cooperation.  _ 

The  government,  he  went  on,  would  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  policy  ot  kindness 
and  benevolence.  It  was  trying  other  means  to  adjust  the  relations  of  labor  and 
I  capital. 


DISCUSSES  PRUSSIA  OF  EAST. 

That  Japan  represents  In  the  East  the-  same  idea  of  militarism  and 
that  America  has  helped  to  drive  out  ot  Europe  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  W.  W 
Wlllouglibv  of  Johns  Hopkins  DiUverslty  at  a  recent  Itiiicheon  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Clnh,  neewding  to  the  2<o,!fi».o™  Unn.  Dr.  Wlllonghhy  has  spent  a  ™.nher  ot  years 
in  China  as  adviser  to  the  Chinese  government  and  is  qualiried  to  speak  with  authority 
on  Far  Bnstorn  questions. 

That  Japan  was  actuated  in  entering  the  world  war  by  a  desire  to  aggrandise 
herself  rather  than  to  uphold  the  idea  ot  democracy  was  strongly  intimated  by  Dr. 
Willoughby  in  his  description  of  the  military  operations  ot  Japan  tollowing  her  dec  la  - 
tlon  ot  war  In  1914.  In  accomplishing  her  purpose,  he  said,  she  invaded  a  n.u 
countrv,  has  seised  railroads  that  belong  to  private  interests,  has  placed  her  own 
■  nationals  in  charge  ot  operations,  has  established  military  stations  and  even 

1  government  In  o„oh  action,"  said  Dr.  Willoughby,  “hut  it  is 

I  “Th&re  was  uo  miatarj  ni.i.iLooii.j'  _ 

snlasncd  by  the  tact  that  It  gives  Japan  absolute  eonttol  of  the  Shantung  prov.nee 
I  ;„a  place.  Peking  in  the  jaws  ot  mmt.ry  control." 


since  her  ports  were  opened  to  the  world 
In  18S8,"  said  Dr.  WUloughby,  “hut  It  would  be  uutortunate  if  she  should  be  allowed 
to  get  control  of  China. 

“Such  a  development  would  be  unfortunate  for  three  reasons,  the  first  n  senti¬ 
mental  one.  The  Chinese  are  a  great  people.  They  have  a  civilisation  that  dates  back 
for  4,000  years.  Western  civilisation  did  not  surpass  that  ot  the  Chinese  until  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  Mteenth  centuries.  !  know  ot  no  one  who  has  become  really  acquainted 
with  these  people  who  has  not  the  greatest  respect  tor  their  brain  fibre,  good  nature, 
honesty,  industry,  patience  and  intellectual  attaipmeuts. 

“In  the  second  place  It  would  he  unfortunate  to  hand  China  over  to  Japan  because 
that  country  has  not  a  good  record  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese  people.  They  have 
frequently  imposed  upon  them  in  the  grossest  way.  They  have  paid  attention  to  the 
Chinese  Government  and  have  defrauded  It  of  millions  ot  dollars  in  revenues  throug 


smuggling.  ,  ... 

“Contrary  to  the  laws  of  China  Japan  has  deluged  parts  of  that  country  with 
opiates  Introducing  thorn  under  the  guise  of  military  stores  which  are  not  subject 
to  inspection  and  duty,  a  direct  disregard  ot  the  interests  ot  the  Chinese  people.  Japan 
has  given  aid  to  the  bandits  that  defy  the  Chinese  Government. 

“tn  the  third  plaee  Japan  stands  tor  n  type  of  policy  exactly  like  that  which  we 
have  tried  to  expel  from  Europe.  She  Is  more  militaristic  and  imperialistic  than  Prussia 
was.  Her  treatment  ot  the  annexed  territory  ot  Korea  eorrcsijonds  to  the  Prussian 
policy  In  Poland.  She  had  decreed  the  destruction  ot  the  Korean  language,  their  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions,  allows  them  no  higher  education,  will  not  permit  any  of  them 
to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  educational  purposes  and  has  ah  absolute  control  by 
the  military  ot  the  government.  They  must  become  Japanese.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  allow  that  Influence  to  extend  over  Chinn  and  her  people,  who  arc  docile  and  easUy 

““‘T^e'same  principles  that  are  covered  in  the  14  points  of  President  Wilson  should 
apply  in  the  East  as  'well  as  in  the  West.  I  hope  that  the  League  of  Nations,  it  It  he 
established,  can  take  control  ot  this  problem  and  lend  such  aid  ns  is  necessary  o  p 
China  on  her  feet  and  establish  a  stable  government.” 


PRESIDENT  ENTERTAINS  CHINESE  SCHOLARS  WHO  WRITE 
ODES  TO  SPRING  WHILE  THEY  SIP  THEIR  TEA. 


Peking— Though  China  has  been  a  republic  these  eight  years,  the  Chinese  love 
of  letters  still  finds  a  patron  In  the  President  of  what  was  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  festival  of  Spring,  an  annual  holiday  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  moon 
of  the  lunar  calendar,  gave  President  Hsil  Shih-ch'aug  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  concern  for  the  dignity  and  character  of  China's  old  literature.  He  invited  a  large 
number  ot  the  old  Chinese  literati  to  the  Tin  Tal,  one  of  the  most 
series  of  palaces  making  up  the  one-time  Imperial  precincts  of  the  Forbidden  City. 

There  the  poets  and  sages  sang  their  tribute  to  Spring  and  partook  ot  tea  and  the 
refieshments  known  to  all  who  have  had  the  honor  ot  attending  «  presidential  tnnet  on 
in  the  Purple  Forbidden  Palace.  As  the  bards  ot  China's  old  school  left,  they  presented 
the  President  with  copies  of  their  odes. 

President  Hsil  Shih-eh'ang  is  himself  a  scholar  of  high  standing  who  in  spite  of 
the  burden,  of  state  still  keeps  Ms  friendship  for  the  poets  and  sages  of  the  old 
o-hool  He  is  much  interested  In  keeping  the  hold  Chinese  letters  hod  on  the  people 


uireafeened  in  these  days  of  economic  awakening  and  international  dangers.  The  Preal- 
Akkinf  has  a  renutetioa  as  a  scholar  whose  essays  are  known  to  literary  men  all  over  China. 


FAR  EASTERN  CABLES 


The  Fnr  Eastero  Bureau  regrets  that  the  break  in  cable  communication  between 
the  Orient  and  the  United  States  for  several  weeks  has  reudererl  the  reeelpt  of  dispatches 
impossible.  The  seriou.snesB  of  this  should  be  apparent  to  all  working  for  a  bettor 
understanding  among  the  nations  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  significant  that  coincident  with 
this  breaking  of  the  only  x\nierican  means  of  communication  with  the  Far  East  that 
nnti  Ainericnn  sentiment  in  .lapan  should  be  at  its  height,  taking  on  the  proportions 
of  an  organized  press  campaign.  Such  misunderstandings  spring  from  a  failure  to 
know  Americau  motives.  During  the  Great  War  the  stead.v  dispatching  of  American 
news  through  American  agencies  to  Japan  and  China  notably  bettered  the  positiou  of 
America  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bn.stern  peoples.  So  long  ns  the  one  American  communica¬ 
tion  seiwlce  across  the  Pacific  is  Interrupted,  the  interpretation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  United  States  lies  wholly  in  the  hands  of  British,  French  and  Japanese  official  or 
semi-official  news  agencies. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  SAYS  ABOUT  THE  SHANTUNG 
SETTLEMENT. 

^cio  Yorl:  7'imcs:  The  Japanese  have  for  the  moment  scored  a  triumph,  which 
Is  nevertheless  a  compromise,  since  it  involves  the  giving  of  pledges  which  when  kept, 
ns  they  must  be  kept  at  no  distant  day,  will  restore  the  Province  of  Shantung  to 
Chinese  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Japan’s  insistence  upon  full  recognition  of  the  rights  she 

assumes  to  have  gained  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  by  licr  capture  of  Kiaochow  from 
Germany  and  by  her  Treaty  of  lf)15  with  Chinn  was  a  much  more  serious  matter 
Ithnn  the  Italian  qnestionl.  The  Chinese  saw,  all  the  world  saw,  that  it  meant  putting 
China  under  bondage  to  Japan.  The  Sl9-year  lease  of  Kiaochow  was  doubly  vitiated.  It 
was  originally  extorted  from  China  under  duress  by  Germany  in  18!)S  ah  a  form  of 
compensation  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries.  But  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Chinn  had  the  natiivnl  efTeet  of  terminating  that  engagement.  Before  the  Peace  Cou- 
fcrouce,  therefore,  the  Japanese  rested  tliolr  claims  upon  a  title  already  void.  But 
Kiaochow  represents  only  a  small  part  of  their  interest  and  their  ambition.  Control 
of  the  railroad  from  Tsingtuo  to  Tsinan  puts  Japan  in  a  position  to  command  lines  of 
interior  couimunication  vital  to  the  industrial  development  of  China,  while  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  1915  accord  to  her  rights  and  privileges  altogether  inconsistent 
witli  Chinese  sovereigntj’,  and  of  these  Chinn  has  with  force  and  justice  complained 
to  the  Conference.  .  .  .  Italy  and  Japan  have  shown  a  kind  of  petulance  which 
merely  reflects  the  great  difficulty  men  have  in  setting  their  thoughts  into  the  new 
channel.  Not  all  the  nations  can  fully  and  at  once  free  their  minds  from  the  notions 
1  Hint  controlled  the  Vienna  Congress.  The  Conference,  in  the  friendliest  manner,  has 
taken  note  of  the  political  dilllcultics  of  Orlando  and  Sonnino,  it  has  taken  account  of 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  Japanese.  That  was  the  rule  of  expediency.  In  some 
I  later  time,  wo  are  confident,  after  a  period  of  international  control,  Fiume  will  go  to 
I  the  Jugo.slnvs  to  whom  it  belongs;  Japan  will  relinquish  her  hold  upon  Shantung.  To 
that  she  is  pledged,  her  honor  is  engaged,  and  so  freely  and  publicly  that  there  can  be 
I  no  doubt  of  her  keeping  her  engagement.  Four  hundred  million  Chinese  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Japan.  That  would  put  Truth,  not  merely  In  the  second 
place,  but  ou  tlie  scaffold. 


Sew  rork  Smr  TUe  snmt  meticulous  opposition  to  execution  of  secret  trcntlcs 
[us  in  tie  case  of  Plumel  nppltc.1  in  the  ease  of  Klnoehow  uo.uld  of  course  leave  Japan 
,vlth  no  lee  to  stand  on  in  its  contention  tor  tl.at  region.  Vet  .Tapnn  is  getting  tlie  sub¬ 
stance  of  wbot  Japan  wants  tbere.  Japan,  getting  Klaoebow  now.  with  everybody  s 
consent  but  Chinn's,  ereates  for  itself  a  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  East,  while  we  are 
being  asked  to  give  up  onr  own  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  tVest.  In  both  eases  se  - 
determlnallon  has  to  be  set  aside;  and  in  both  its  rejection  will  surely  Imve  the  e  ec 
of  creating  new  Irredentlsms,  new  grounds  tor  international  frictions,  new  troubles  to 
I  be  ironed  out  by  the  League  of  Natlo.is-wltb  America  tnrnlsblus  the  fuel  to  iteep 
I  the  Iron  hot. 


sew  Ve,k  Eecm  »«».'  With  the  expulsion  of  the  (ievmans  in  1314  Japan  at 
once  regained  her  trade  with  Tslngta..,  and  tell  heir  not  only  to  the 
economic  development  on  the  peuinsnla,  bn.  to  the  position  of  vantage  which  this  bad 
insured  Gcrn.any  in  central  China.  Now  that  this  position  is  gnurai.teed  her  by  the 
riioo  o,  the  peace  Conference  Japanese  supremacy  in  the  Far  East  becomes 

unassailable. 


sew  York  Evc«l«g  Post:  It  it  was  Mr.  Wilson's  expectation  that  Japan  would 
make  a  complete  surrender  of  her  holdings  and  privileges  in  Shantung  and  wipe  clean 
the  slate  of  Chluo-Japanese  relations,  then  the  settlement  reported  from  Paris  is  a 
1  victory  tor  Tokyo.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  Japanese  victory 
consists  Tokyo  pledges  itself  to  hand  hack  Shantung  in  tnll  sovereignty  to  Chinn  and 
the  pledge  is  made  not  to  China  hut  to  the  Entente.  Future  relations  between  Japan 
and  China  are  to  be  under  the  Control  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  cession  to 
Japan  of  all  German  rights  in  Shantung  has  been  long  nntleipated  ;  it  has  been  claimed 
by  Japan  ns  compensation  for  the  costs  of  her  military  expedition  against  Kiaochow. 
The  economic  rights  acnlrcd  by  Japan  or  conOrmed  to  her  are  such  as  aic  pos^ 
sessed  by  one  or  two  others  of  the  great  Powers."  It  is  only  If  we  foresee  the  league 
of  Nations  agreeing  to  let  the  Japanese  pledge  concerning  the  r»tor„t.on 
sovereignty  remain  a  dead  letter  that  the  agreement  in  Pans  violates  the  prlnc  p 
of  a  just  peace. 


2,0.0  York  Trilonc:  The  Shantung  settlement  at  Paris  is  a  concession  to  the  eon- 
eeptions  of  prac.icai  statesmanship.  .  .  .  Japan  has  .greed 

sovereignty  in  Shantung  to  China.  What  she  asks  is  economic  priority  ” 

onest  could  not  well  hove  been  denied  by  those  Entente  powers  which  the  pas 
have  themselves  acquired  not  only  economic  priyileges,  but  also  polltlenl  sovore  gn  y, 
cJL's  expense  ■  Japan  bad  tbereforc  a  case  to  wblel.  the  generalities  of  tile 

^rmen  Points'  could  not  be  suecessfniiy  appiled-  She  presented  her  ease  polite, y.  but 
lirmly.  There  was  nothing  tor  the  conference  to  do  but  to  mlmlt  its  force. 


Bi'ooMgii  riiiics:  Japan  gains  rich  spoil  in  the  determination  that  hands  to  her 
without  reservation  the  great  port  and  strongly  tortifled  city  of  K.aocbow.  .  .  . 

la  placed  in  her  bands  without  qnalifleatlon,  no  questions  being  asked  ns  to  wbei,  Japan 
will  redeem  her  pledge  made  early  in  the  war  to  return  it  to  the  natloa  that  owned 
It  originally.  In  return,  the  Japanese  promise  to  return  to  China  fnll  political  so  ^ 
It  oilginaiij  oriviicocs  It  by  no  means  suits  Chinese  ideas 

eroignty,  while  retaining  »ono  ic  ^  economically 

::  r::tr  honor.  jap„n^:sX  used  .be 


tion  caused  by  tlie  controversy  over  Fiiime.  Her  diplomacy  Is  flawless.  Tlie  work  that  | 

was  clone  by  our  State  Department,  under  Knox,  In  tbc  East,  appears  to  have  been 
undone  at  a  single  stroke.  The  “open  door”  is  not  only  shut  but  double  barred.  Japan 
becomes  mistress  of  the  Orient  with  the  way  wide  open  to  the  commercial  exploitation  j 
of  Russia.  The  dream  of  her  ancient  statesmen  after  they  had  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  Western  civilization  has  become  a  fact.  It  is  only  half  a  dozen  years  since  Count  I 
Okuma,  the  deep-minded  leader  of  the  Japanese,  predicted  a  control  of  the  world  by  a 
few  great  powers  of  whom  Japan  would  be  one. 


Again :  We  cannot  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  Chinese  when  we  recall  President 
Wilson’s  reprobation  of  secret  treaties  and  the  successful  efforts  of  prior  administra¬ 
tions  to  encourage  friendship  between  China  and  the  United  States.  Surely,  if  any 
treaty  was  a  secret  treaty,  that  under  which  Japan  acts  at  present  was  such,  and  as 
an  occult  documcut  it  was  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  promise  publicly  made  at  the 
time  by  Japan  to  restore  to  its  original  owners  the  city  of  Kiaoehow,  taken  from  the 
Germans.  It  is  a  singular  inconsistency  that  interprets  the  policy  of  opposition  to 
secret  treaties  against  a  nation  to  which  we  are  related  by  the  blood  ties  of  many 
of  our  citizens  and  in  favor  of  a  power  that  has  many  interests  in  conflict  with  cur  own. 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union:  If  Japan  as  well  as  Italy  withdrew  the  chances  of  the 
Peace  Conference  establishing  a  League  of  Nations  would  go  glimmering.  And  so  a 
political  deal  was  entered  into  with  Japan  which  is  about  as  unsavory  as  any  bargain 
for  personal  profit  ever  put  ‘through  between  Tammany  and  the  commerclallzeff  politicians 
among  its  opponents.  Japan  is  to  retain  Kiaoehow  with  a  promise  to  return  it  to 
China  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Wilson  calls  It  a  diplomatic  compromise.  But  he 
would  permit  no  compromise  with  Italy,  and  now  the  “Big  Three” — Japan  takes  the 
place  of  Italy — announces  it  will  proceed  to  make  peace  with  Germany,  leaving  Italy 
out  of  the  conference  altogether.  .  .  .  The  crafty  concession  is  only  a  beginning  of 

endless  trouble  for  this  country  if  the  representatives  of  its  people  in  Congress  allow 
it  to  be  put  under  control  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


Neio  York  Nation:  It  is  not  easy  at  the  moment  to  do  justice  to  Japan.  Not 
only  will  the  rejection  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  Japanese  demand  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  race  equality  help  to  preserve  and  intensify  in  Japan  all  the  resentment  which 
has  properly  follcwed  the  policy  of  race  discrimination  In  th'e  past,  but  it  is  particularly 
bumlliating  because  of  the  effective  aid  given  by  Japan  to  the  Allies  during  the  war. 
.  .  .  In  other  respects,  howet'er,  the  situation  is  very  different.  The  uncompromising 
demand  of  Japan  for  Kiaoehow,  for  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands,  and  for  the 
control  of  certain  Pacific  cables;  the  insulting  and  preposterous  demands  upon  China, 
coupled  with  threats  of  force  if  the  demands  are  not  complied  with ;  the  charges  of 
brutal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Japanese  soldiers  in  Siberia,  and  of  secret  understandings 
with  the  Russian  Government  while  ostensibly  opposing  it ;  the  revelations  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Koran  and  now  the  secret  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy 
and  Russia  all  combine  to  place  Japan  in  a  light  very  mildly  described  as  unfavorable. 
.  .  .  If  Japan  desires  to  enjoy,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  good  repute  as 

an  honorable  or  unselfish  Power,  it  will  lose  no  time  in  abandoning  its  claims  to  Kiao- 
chow  and  to  interference  in  Chinese  affairs,  will  wash  its  hands  of  the  Russian  adven¬ 
ture,  and  will  give  to  Korea  the  self-government  which  the  people  of  that  country 
appear  to  want. 


mw  York  Evening  Oloie:  Jnpnu,  wantlne  a  delinite  and  permanent  hold  ou  the 
terntory,  finds  herself  obliged  to  give  hack  political  control  to  China,  nndcr  a  pressure 
which  IS  politely  camouflaged  by  the  formula  of  "voluntaty  action  at  some  early  date." 
On  tie  other  hand,  she  retains  economic  rights  which  arc  of  the  utmost  value,  includ- 
ing  railroad  grants. 


New  York  Review:  In  leaving  Japan  nnconditlonnl  tenant  of  Klnocliow  with  much 
of  the  Shantung  pcnlnsuln,  the  Fence  Treaty  goes  tar  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Covenant  of  Nations.  Kiaoehow  was  one  of  the  few  clear  cases  before  the  Con- 
feren™.  The  German  lease  was  extorted  from  China  on  the  pretext  of  compensation 
for  the  slaying  of  the  German  ambassador  by  the  Boxers.  Germany  capitalized  her 
affront  outrageously,  and,  in  a  region  where  shaky  titles  abound,  hors  was  morally  and 
legally  the  worst.  Japan  drives  out  Germany  and  assumes  her  "rights."  The  Peace 
Conference  acquiesces  in  the  iniquity.  The  oflielal  press  murmurs  smoothly  of  the 
compromises  Inevitable  In  human  affairs.  Now  Japan’s  occupancy  of  Shantung  is  not 
a  compromise,  but  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Covenant.  In  con¬ 
senting  to  It  Mr.  Wilson  has  cancelled  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  American  diplomacy. 
The  only  apology  made  for  the  surrender  is  that  otherwise  Japan  would  not  have  joined 
the  League  of  Nations.  As  it  is,  she  joins  having  first  shown  that  she  declines  to  be 
bound  by  one  of  Its  constituent  principles.  An  added  chagrin  to  those  who  hoped 
most  from  the  League  Is  that  the  united  wisdom  of  the  present  world  has  been  less 
able  to  moderate  Japan’s  aggressiveness  than  was  John  Hay  single-handed. 


FMlaicIpHa  Inquirer:  It  will  have  to  be  adiultted  that  at  the  diplomatic  game 
the  Japanese  arc  pastmasters.  Of  their  supremacy  in  this  respect  the  great  success 
■which  they  have  just  achieved  at  the  Paris  Conference  is  only  the  most  recent  Illus¬ 
tration.  .  .  .  They  began  by  asking  for  what  they  probably  did  not  expect  to  get 
when  they  moved  the  amendment  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  by  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  esplioltly  proclaiming  the  equality  of  the  white  and  yellow  races,  and  their 
unprotesting  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  of  this  request  enabled  them  with  a  very  good 
grace  to  press  for  an  approval  of  their  Shantung  programme.  .  .  .  Thus  did  ex¬ 
pediency  triumph  over  principle  and  thus  was  the  surpassing  competency  of  Japanese 
statesmanship  once  more  impressively  displayed.  Japan  eontrlbuted  less  to  the  defeat 
of  Germany  than  any  other  of  the  flye  great  Powers  and  it  leaves  the  Conference  eham- 
ber  the  only  gainer. 


Philadelphia  Record:  If  evidence  were  required  of  the  imperative  need  of  a  League 
of  Nations  to  restrain  any  belligerent  Government  from  making  war  to  satisfy  ambition 
or  pride,  or  win  for  a  Ministry  the  approving  shouts  of  the  strong-feeling  and  little- 
thinking  crowd,  it  is  afforded  by  current  conditions  in  Paris.  Japan  is  perfectly  ready 
to  fight  for  possession  of  a  piece  of  China  which  Germany  had  extorted  by  threats. 
.  .  .  National  pride,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  wars,  forbade,  and  rather  than 
have  Japan  witlidi-aw  from  the  peace  conference  a  compromise  has  been  agreed  to  by 
which  Japan  promises  at  some  time  or  other,  in  Its  own  good  pleasure,  perhaps  next 
year  and  perhaps  2,000  years  from  now,  to  give  the  port  back  to  the  country  from 
which  it  was  stolen. 


Baltimore  Sun:  China  will  still  have  her  day  in  court  when  the  league  begins  to 
function,  and  things  left  undone  by  the  conference  may  be  completed  by  later  friendly 
discussions  and  conciliation. 


